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1. The Government of Cihar established the K. P. 
Jayaswal Reseaich Institute at Patna in 1951 with the 
object inter alia, to promote historical research, archaeological 
excavations and investigations and publication of works of 
permanent value to scholars. This Institute, along with five 
others, was planned by this Government as a token of their 
homage to the tradition of learning and scholarship for which 
ancient Bihar was noted. Apart from the Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal Research Institute, five others have been established 
to give incentive to research and advancement of knowledge— 
the Nalandiv Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research 
in Pali and Buddhist Learning at Nalanda, The Mithila Institute 
of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning 
at Darbhanga, the Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad for advanced 
Studies and Research in Hindi, at Patna, the Institute of 
Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Jainism and Prakrit 
Learning at Vaishali and the Institute of Post-Graduate Studies 
and Research in Arabic and Peisian Learning at Patna. 

2. As apart of this programme of rehabilitation and re¬ 
orientation of ancient learning and scholarship, the K.P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute has undertaken the editing and publication of 
the Tibetan Sanskrit Text Series with the co-operation of scholars 
in Bihar and outside. Another series of Historical Research 
works for elucidating the history and culture of Bihar and India 
has also been started by the Institute. The Government of 
Bihar hope to continue to sponsar such projects and trust that 
this humble service to the world of scholarship and learning 
would bear fruit in the fulness of time. 




INTRODUCTION OF THE GENERAL EDITOR 


In the present age of advancing intelligence and increasing 
knowledge and in this era of rapid changes and fast developments 
when there is danger of all traces of ancient and medieval land 
marks, well worth preserving, being lost altogether, the need for 
a programme of publications of such works of general utility 
as Guide books. Memoirs, Directories, Bibliographies of History 
and Art and Archaeology and Corpus of Monuments, Coins, 
Inscriptions is obvious. It is needless to point out or dwell on 
the importance of a subject like antiquarian remains in Bihar. 
To us it makes a special appeal and those who are interested 
in the study of regional history, art and culture feel that there 
is a gap in our literature which requites to be filled up. My 
predecessor, the late lamented Dr. Altekar, saw a fairly com¬ 
prehensive list of antiquaiian remtiins of Bihar which Dr. D. R. 
Patil, the then Superintendent of Archseology of Mid Eastern 
Circle at Patna, had prepared for his personal use, and he felt 
that if it was elaborated, systematised and developed in the form 
of a book, the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute might under¬ 
take its publication. My esteemed and learned friend, Dr. 
K. K. Datta, who succeeded Dr. Altekar as the Director of this 
Institute, recognised the need and appreciated the work and 
worth of the present work which has grown out of the list 
referred to above. He also made some suggestions for the 
careful consideration of the author. 

It has been my happy fortune to be associated with the 
Institute since March, 1962, and it is my pleasing duty to offer 
this work (The Antiquarian Remains in Bihar) to the readers as 
one of the series published by the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna. The duty of the Editor is perhaps limited to 
seeing that the book published is in general harmony with the 
principles and purposes governing the institution he represents. 
The K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute occupies a special 
position in the academic life of our State and the scope of its 
work travels beyond the promotion of historical research and 
publications of only Historical Research Series. It covers a 
very wide range which includes language and literature. 
Philosophy and Religion and art and culture. The Institute 
has already published some works mainly on History, Biography 
Archaeology and Buddhistic literature. The object of the Insti¬ 
tute will very well be served by the publication of the present work. 

It contains almost all that was acessible and known to 
the author. It is a useful conpendium of historical remains in 
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our state and contains a good deal of interesting matters collected 
by the author, mainly from published works and secondary 
sources. Naturally it suffers from some imperfections and 
certain inaccuracies have crept in, despite the meticulous care 
bestowed on the preparation of the work by the author. It is 
hoped that in the Second Edition these shortcomings will be 
removed. The book, as it is, will, I am sure, be found to be 
very useful and informative not only to the general public but 
also to the research scholars and students. 

Patna, S. 11. Askari 

The I5th May, 1963. Honorary Joint Director, 

K.P. Jayaswal Keserch Intitute 
Patna. 



PREFACE 


In 1958 when I was in Delhi I had a casual talk with the 
late Dr. Altekar regarding the manuscript of the list of anti¬ 
quarian remains in Bihar which I had prepared for my personal 
use while I was Superintendent of the Mid-Eastern Circle at 
Patna during 1953 to 1956. He was kind enough to go through 
it personally and at once offered to have it published by the 
K. P. Jayaswal Institute. I readily agreed to this offer after 
consulting Shri A. Ghosh, the Director General of Archaeology, 
who was good enough to approve of the publication being under¬ 
taken by the Jayaswal Institute. The original list I had 
prepared was, however, compiled in a tabulated form on more 
or less the same lines as I had done earlier for the list of 
antiquarian remains for the former .Madhya Bharat Union 
published in 1953. The late Dr. Altekar made a number of 
useful and valuable suggestions regarding the form of the text 
and it was ultimately decided that the work, instead of being 
presented in a tabular form, should be narrative in content and 
as fully informative as could be possible without considerably 
increasing the size of the book. I had therefore to revise the 
original manuscript thoroughly and could make the typescript 
ready for the press by the middle of 1959. By November 1959 
all arrangements for the printing of the work were finalised by 
the late Dr. Altekar, but, alas ! in that very month on the 24th 
Nov. 59, I feel very sad to say, Dr. Altekar left this mortal 
world, a development which brought a feeling of depression on 
me ; for I lost many chances of suggestions from a veteran 
scholar and historian of his standing, which could greatly have 
improved upon this work. However, Dr. K. K. Datta and 
Prof. Askari who succeeded to the charge of the Institute 
extended their fullest co-operation and assistance to me in the 
course of the printing. Shri S. R. Roy and Dr. Q. Ahmad 
of the Institute also took great pains in going through the type¬ 
script and furnished useful and valuable information which has 
been incorporated in the Supplement. My thanks are therefore 
due to all of them. 

I must however make special mention of the fact that 
Shri Ghosh, the Director General of Archaeology gladly offered 
whatever information he could in the course of this publication. 
He also placed at my disposal all his unpublished notes on 
explorations in Ranchi District for my use in this work without 
reservation of any sort. I am greatly beholden to him for this. 

While in Delhi Shri A. N. Khanna, my stenographer, in 
his spare time relieved me a good deal of the routine of proof 
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Corrections and other work. I had the same assistance from 
Sarvashri Ghanekar and Gore, my stenographers at Aurangabad. 
I am greatly thankful to them also. 

The assistance rendered by Shri L.G. Parab, the Librarian 
of the Central Archaeological Library, Delhi, in finding out 
references and books quickly and promptly had greatly facilitated 
my work. I had the same good fortune of assistance at Auranga¬ 
bad from Shri Saraf of the Circle Library. I am thankful to 
both of them. 

My thanks are also due to the management of the Tara 
Printing Press who had been thioughout very accurate, prompt 
and cooperative in the printing of this work. Considering the 
bulk of this work the printing errors, as seen in the Errata 
appended to it, have been quite few. I must therefore e.vpress 
my grateful thanks to them also. 

Though I am dedicating this work to the memory of the late 
Dr. A. S. Altekar for all that he has done for this publication, 
I wish I could do still better to e.xpress my gratitude towards 
this departed loving soul. 

Needless to say that but for the generous patronage of 
the Bih.ar Government to undertake publication of this volumino¬ 
us work through the Jayaswal Institute it would not have seen 
the light of the day. I gratefully acknowledge my debt to them. 


9, Cantonment, 
Aurangabad. 

Idth January, 1963. 


D. R. Patil 



INTRODUCTION 


Soon after the preliminary survey of antiquarian remains 
in Northern India by General Cunningham in 1861, the Govern¬ 
ment of India realised the uigency and importance of the 
preparation of “classified lists” of such remains on an extensive 
scale, primarily with a view to selection of monuments for 
purposes of their conservation and continued preservation. 
The Provincial Governments were suitably addressed in the 
matter and with the help of the local officers of the districts and 
of the Archaeological Surveyors of the various regions, most 
of the Provincial Governments in India could furnish elaborate 
lists of antiquarian remains in the country by the eighties 
or nineties of the last century. These lists were prepared in 
a proforma prescribed by the Government of India and the 
details of the proforma clearly indicate that they had twofold 
objects in view, viz. (i) a planned programme of extensive survey 
of antiquarian remains by the regional Archaeological Surveyors, 
who were expected to collect more accurate information on 
the history, architecture etc. of those remains, and (ii) selection 
of standing monuments for conservation and continued 
preservation. 

A List of Monuments in the then Presidency of Bengal, 
which included Bihar, was accordingly prepared first in 1888 
and its revised edition was republished in 18^6 by the Public 
Works Department of the Government of Bengal with the 
assistance of Beglar, the then Archaeological Surveyor of the 
region. In his report for the year 1901-2, Bloch, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Surveyor in Bengal, pointed out a number of omissions 
and defects in the aforesaid list and suggested a thorough 
revision. The Government of Bengal in consultatio'.i with 
Marshall, the newly appointed Director-General of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, immediately approved of the proposal 
of Bloch under their resolution No. 2915 dated 9th September 
1902' and Bloch was directed to proceed with the work of 
revision immediately. It appears till 1909, when Bloch died, 
there was not much progress in the work. In 1910 Spooner 
succeeded to the charge of the Eastern Circle of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey. He took up the matter seriously and submitted 
a special report stating his own views about the revision con¬ 
templated in the aforesaid resolution of the Bengal Government. 
He proposed to undertake the work in 1911. His idea was to 


1. Cf. An. Rep., ASI, 1901-2, p. 31. 
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proceed with the work separately in each administrative division 
of the Presidency in Bihar, commencing from the Tirhut 
division in Nouth Bihar. In 1912 he started his work in Tirhut 
Division but found his experience to be quite exasperating. 
“I found on attempting to visit every wayside shrine, every 
mosque and every temple in eveiy town and every village, 
as well as every tomb on every road, and every lonely mound 
in every jungle, that the progiamme w'as a very much larger 

one than I had realized.But my experience in Champaran 

opened my eyes to the im()racticabil!ty of attempting so over- 
ambitious a scheme elsewhere. The only way in which I hope 
to carry out the revision at all, along the lines described above, 
is to send out photographic paities in advance, who shall bring 
in for my inspection as complete and inclusive a set of 
photogiaphs of all the buildings in a particular district as they 
can possibly get together”. Two photographers were duly sent 
out to the Saran district; but Spooner’s expeiience of their work 
was such that his “hope of bringing out in final form one 
divisional volume of the revision this spring has been dis¬ 
appointed”. He could now retilize the impossibility of revising 
the list on the basis of personal inspection of each monument. 
He proposed a special staff of pliotcgiaphers for the work and 
some modification in the programme of the revision as ordered 
by the Government. His proposals were duly accepted by the 
Government and the pliotographers collected quite a volumi¬ 
nous material with their own notes during the years 1914 to 

1918. But the checking and ‘ editing” of this accumulated mass 
of material itself posed an insuperable problem to Spooner 
who could only hope to take up “the editorial work” “as soon as 
possible”. The hope could not be realized due to administrative 
changes. In 1918 it w'as made a work of special duty assigned 
to the Assistant Supciinteudcnt, Mr. Pandey, who proposed “to 
examine the notes and photographs and check a few places, 
also visited important monuments to collect references for 
publications and to prepare plans of important sites and build¬ 
ings”. Pandey thus started his work again in respect of the 
Tirhut Division, but unfortunately he died on 26th November 

1919. The work thus fell to the charge of Hiranand Shastri, 
successor of Pandey in the Eastern Circle. Hiranand Shastri 
now started wdtb the work almost afresh, when fresh orders 
were received from the Government of India to the effect that 
only such monuments were to be listed as were protected under 
the AncientMonuments Preservation Act of 1904. So the 
original project of revision of the list of all Monuments in 
Bengal, because of what was experienced during all the pre¬ 
ceding 20 years, had to be abandoned. “As the work is now 

1. Cf. ASI, EC, 1911-12, pp. 7-8. 
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limited, for there are not more than 61 protected monuments 
in the whole of Bihar and Orissa, it is hoped it will finish ere 
long”. In 1920 AI. Kuraishi took up the work on the above 
lines which was completed in 1927 and finally published in 
1931 as Vol. LI of the New Imperial Series of the Aichasological 
Survey of India. 

It is in the context of these earlier efforts that a fresh 
attempt had to be viewed. There is no doubt that an upto-date 
compendium giving an informative and descriptive account of 
all monuments and ancient sites known to have been explored, 
or otherwise noticed, in a particular region or State, has definite 
advantages from the view point of archaeological administration, 
knowledge and research. If such a compendium could give 
ccitain essential features and salient facts regarding the ancient 
monuments and sites, it would serve the purpose of a work of 
ready reference for the day to day work of the officers of the 
Archaeological Department. It would at the same time be 
useful as an important source-book of information for purposes 
of extensive research and study. 'It would not only throw light 
on the work of research and exploration so far done in respect 
of any monument or site; but it would also, at the same time, 
indicate what still remains to be done. It is after keeping these 
ends in view that the author, when he joined the Mid-Eastern 
Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India at Patna in 1953, 
thought of taking up the work again in the light of what hap¬ 
pened in the past. It was obvious to him that a fresh line of 
approach to the problem was c.ahed for. In view of the past 
experience it was clear that the projected compendium could 
never be completed by him on the basis of a personal inspection 
or spot-study of each and every monument or site. Nor was it 
possible for him to collect the data in respect of certain items of 
the pri-forma prescribed by the Government of India, as they 
related to matters purely of an administrative nature, such as 
owner?hip of the monument or site, previous inspection by officers 
of the Survey etc. which had no bearing on archaeological know¬ 
ledge and research. It was therefore felt that the most 
practicable course would be to collate whatever published in¬ 
formation was available in respect of the numerous ancient ruins 
in Bihar and to compile it in a systematic manner so that an 
intelligible and informative account of each of the antiquarian 
remains is available in one single compendium. There was 
thus no question of making a distinction between “protected” 
and “unprotected” monuments or sites. The sole object in view 
was mainly and essentially archseological knowledge and 
research on the ancient ruins of Bihar. All the ancient ruins in 
Bihar about which published information, in whatever form, 
was available were to be brought within the perview of this work 
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irrespective of its avowed special significance or otherwise. 
This was by no means an easy task for the sources of informa¬ 
tion were found to be as varied and scattered as the ruins 
themselves. The sources of information include a variety of 
numerous journals, periodicals, gazetteers, statistical accounts, 
administrative reports, and accounts of various individuals 
who were interested in archaeological work from their own 
view points. All this information from diverse view-points had 
to be pooled together and presented in an intelligibly descriptive 
form after a careful scrutiny and understanding of the 
available information. How far this has been achieved with 
success it is for the discerning readers to judge. 

It would thus be clear that whatever information is 
contained in this comj endinm, it is based mainly and almost 
exclusively on published sources and not on personal inspection 
or observation of monuments or sites. With regard to the 
published sources however, every possible effort has been made 
to tap all of them as could be- made available to the author. 
The bibliography appended to this book will indicate what these 
sources are. They foirn the main authoiily for the accuracy 
dr otherwise of the information supplied by them. The author 
has, however, tried to weigh the correctness or otherwise of the 
facts of information in the conte.xt of what these sources could 
themselves indicate and sometimes, in the light of what he could 
himself personally know. It is for future research and study- 
(especially field-study)-of these luinsor antiquities to clarify, 
correct or supplement whatever is contained in this compendium. 

It will be seen that the sourcts range over a period of 
nearly 175 years of published woiks u.e. from about 1780 A.D. 
to 1960) and have come down from auiliorities holding divergent 
views with regard to collection of archaeological data. For 
example, Buchanan Hamilton, who w.as undoubtedly the first 
modern authority to conduct a soitof “systematic” survey of 
the ancient ruins in Bihar nearly 150 years ago, had to collect 
his information without much bas’c background of knowledge 
of ancient Indian history and culture and of the various religious 
sects and cults of India. But it must be said to the credit of 
this great authority that the information he collected was quite 
varied and systematic and was most intelligently conceived. 
Unlike Cunningham, whose work will be referred to below, be 
had fortunately no preconceived notions regarding the aims of 
his survey. Besides, his survey of ancient ruins was only a 
part of a general survey which included other absorbing fields 
like geology, social and religious practices, revenue systems etc. 
He therefore worked in a different perspective and thus noted 
his observations as they could occur to a most intelligent layman. 
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Such an approach has, in a way, certain advantages, as it is 
not tinged with professional prejudices and bias. Unfortunately, 
however, certain parts of Bihar, such as the Chhota-Nagpur 
Division and the Muzaffarpur Division of N. Bihar, could not be 
surveyed by him. 

Buchanan was followed, after some lapse of time, by a 
hand of workers like Major Kittoe, Cunningham, Broadley, 
Beglar, Hoey, Waddell, Grierson, Stein and others who had 
certain definite aims in view viz. the identification and descrip¬ 
tion of Buddhist sites described in the famous travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims like Fa Hian, Hiueii Tsiai’g and others. The 
Buddhist ruins in Bihar formed almost the sole occupation of 
their researches and e.xploiations to the unfortunate neglect of 
other ruins of the orthodox Hindu faith and those of the Jain 
religion. This trend in archaeological work in Bihar dominated 
the scene almost to the beginnings of this century when the 
Aichaeolog'cal Survey of India was reorganised and placed on 
a regular and permanent footing. With the setting up of the 
Archaeological Survey Department, individual and sporadic 
efforts in search of new information on ancient ruins had almost 
ceased with a few exceptions. The officers of fhe Survey now 
carried out exploratory tours and listing for some years to come 
and collected some more data, but because of other more impor¬ 
tant work entiusted to them like conservation and regular and 
systematic excavation of certain selected sites they could make 
little headway in this direction. Thus the work of what was 
previously called “listing” was gradually slowed down and was 
practically abandoned by 1939, when the Second World War 
broke out. Recently since 1957 the Archaeological Survey of 
India have launched a project of village to village exploration 
of monuments all over the country. But this ambitious work is 
still in progress and its result is yet to be fully made known to 
the learned world. 

These diverse trends and methods of archaeological acti¬ 
vities during the last 175 years are found reflected in the present 
work in various ways. Certain parts of Bihar, notably 
southern, north-eastern and eastern Bihar are found to have 
received scant attention from the archaeological investigators 
who worked in Bihar, for the obvious reason Jhat they were 
not rich in Buddhist ruins. Similarly certain Saiva and other 
Hindu ruins were, if at all, noticed casually and with no suffi¬ 
cient details. In the twenties and thirties of this century 
certain sites in south Bihar came in for special attention by 
anthropologists like S. C. Roy primarily because the sites in 
Question were believed to have been “Asura sites with fascinat¬ 
ing problems of their own, still nebulous and unsolved. In 
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addition to these ruins, primarily of a religious nature, there is a 
host of other ruins which will be found noticed and described, 
though scantily, in the present work. They are those of non- 
sectarian character which have so far been not of much signi¬ 
ficance and importance for archaeological investigation and 
historical research. These are the forts, tanks, wells, safaif, 
bridges, civil and other buildings, sati monuments, memorial 
or boundary pillars etc., which, it will readily be agreed, are 
of equal or, in a way, of more importance for the understanding 
of the general history, economic, social etc., of a particular region 
of the country. Each of them may form an absorbing topic 
of archaeological or historical research of Bihar. The author 
has therefore endeavoured to collect whatever scanty data he 
could gather in respect of them. 

For the purposes of this book the term “ancient” is 
primarily restricted to the ruins datable to the year 1800 A. D. 
or before, though a few ruins of some significance after that date, 
but upto the middle of the last century, will also be found 
noticed. With regard to the dating of these ruins the author 
has tried to follow the dates as assigned by the original authori¬ 
ties. The author is quite aware that the dates assigned by 
such early authorities like Buchanan, Beglar, Broadley, Sherwill 
etc. have in cases been found to be incorrect. Further their 
observations regarding the character and significance of the 
ruins seen by them were, because of the scanty knowledge of 
their times, quite imperfect. The author has, only to 
a certain extent, tried to correct only obvious mistakes and in¬ 
accuracies leaving the rest to be done by the discerning readers 
and students. It will be readily recognized that a full-scale 
discussion on all items of inaccuracies and mistakes was beyond 
the scope of the present work ; for, it would have inevitably 
increased the size of this already voluminous work beyond all 
reasonable proportions. 

A few words need to be mentioned here about the present 
condition of the antiquarian remains described in the present 
work. The conditions of existence of the remains covered by 
this work are essentially those noticed by the original authorities 
at the time when they themselves saw them. To state their 
present condition of existence would have necessitated their 
personal inspection, which, as already pointed out, was out of 
question. Some of the ancient remains or monuments, 
especially those that are not “protected” by the Government, 
will be found to have been first and last noticed more than a 
hundred years ago. It is therefore quite to be expected that 
some of them may have either suffered at the hands of time and 
may even have totally vanished out of existence. This is a 
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matter, however, for verification or inspection on spot, which it 
was beyond the scope of the present work. It is the proper field 
for work in future. With rapid industrialization and numerous 
modern developments in the countryside, like the river valley 
projects etc., there is every reason to believe that many of the 
ancient ruins referred to in this work may have suffered already 
in their condition of existence. In this context the information 
collected here assumes an added significance in so far as it is 
the only tangible record available on such remains and would 
be of considerable value as such. 

The general layout of the present work is based, to a 
certain extent, on Kuraishi’s work on the List of Monuments in 
Bihar and Orissa. The place-names are, however, alphabetically 
arranged taking Bihar as a whole and not divisionwise and 
districtwise as done by Kuraishi. The district is indicated 
immediately after the place-name. This arrangement is felt to be 
more convenient for quick reference. In respect of each place- 
name the sources of information are indicated in brief in chrono¬ 
logical sequence and a brief history of the place stated wherever 
possible. Wlierever local legends or traditions exist in respect of 
the concerning ruins they have been referred to briefly, 
if they are considered significant enough to demand such a 
reference. In respect of ancient sites significant items of infor¬ 
mation on finds of prehistoric tools, copper implements or other 
metal objects, finds of coins, inscriptions, potteries, terracotta 
and other objects etc., all these have been noticed wherever 
possible. In addition to these, wherever information on burial 
customs and practices, sizes of bricks, iron or copper smelting 
centres and such other matters was forthcoming, it has been duly 
incorporated in the present work. 

With regard to important place-names like Basarah 
(Vaisali), Bodh-Gaya, Bihar-Sharif, Gaya, Nalanda, Patna, 
Rajgir, Rohtasgarh, Sasaram etc the author has endeavoured to 
present the data in as complete a form as possible so that the 
accounts in respect of them edn be conveniently detached from 
the present work and converted into separate monographs on the 
places concerned. 

The references to the sources are given at the end of the 
description of each place-name or important movement or site 
and not in the form of foot-notes. For the convenience of ready 
reference in certain cases the sources are stated immediately in 
brackets when considered necessary. Wherever the number of 
inscriptions from a particular place is found large enough the 
inscriptions have been noticed separately at the end of the 
narrative account of such a place-name. 
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The place-names have been spelled as they are found in 
the District-Gazetteers. The present work was commenced before 
1956 and the preliminary work was also completed before that 
year. It does not therefore take into account the adjustment of 
boundaries between Bihar and West Bengal under the recent 
reorganisation of the States. It will therefore be seen that 
certain places which were formerly within the districts of Purnea 
and Manbhum districts of Bihar now lie within the adjoining 
districts of West Bengal. Similarly the name of the former 
Manbhum district is now changed to Puriilia district in Bihar. 
This change is however not shown in the present work. For 
accuracy of geographical information on the place-names, their 
correct location in the Survey of India sheets is given in a 
separate Appendix A. In case of any discrepancy between what 
is stated in the main body of the text and in Appendix A, 
regarding the location of a place-name, the information of the 
Appendix A should be considered as more accurate. 

In the Appendix B will be found a complete index or list of 
inscriptions in Bihar referred to in the main body of the text 
for facility of quick reference. In the body of the text every 
effort has been made to point out whether a particular inscription 
has been fully edited or not or whether it was only cursorily 
noticed. It is hoped this will facilitate future epigraphical work 
in Bihar. In Appendix C is incorporated an index to monuments 
and sites according to their categories so that the information in 
respect of them is readily available for future research. 
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ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS IN BIHAR 

1. Afzalpur.Sarunda (patna)—fort, buddhist site and 

TANK— 

This small village is situated about 3 miles south-west 
of Islampur (q-v.). Broadley visited it some time before 
1872 and noticed ruins of a mud-built fort. It was found to 
have been built on an elevated mound representing perhaps an 
earlier Buddhist site. Broadley also noticed to the south of 
the village a large tank with several Buddhist images lying on 
its bank. To the west of the tank he saw a mound with 
several similar Buddhist statues scattered about. 

JASB, 1872, p. 253. 

2. Aganur (gaya)—fort— 

In about 1900 Grierson, who was for some time Collector 
of the district, noticed here traces of ramparts and gates indicat¬ 
ing existence of a fort. 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 41. 

3. Ahiari (darbhanga)—Hindu temple— 

The village is situated 15 miles north-west of Darbhanga 
and is known for its temple locally called as Ahalyasthana 
which is associated with the well-known legend of the sage 
Gautama and his wife Ahalya as told in the epics and the 
Puranas. Inside the shrine is a flat stone said to contain the 
foot-prints of Sits, wife of Rama, as the main object of worship. 
BDG, Darbhanga, p. 141. 

4. Akbarpur (g.aya)—monastery (hindu ?)— 

This village is situated 10 miles south of Nawada. It 
contains an old Matha or monastery of the Nanaka-panthi sect. 
BDG, Gaya, p. 232- 

5. Akbarpur (shahabad)—muslim tomb— 

This is situated on the left bank of the river Son and 
at the eastern foot of the Rohtas hill. Close to the foot of the 
hill is the tomb of Malik \^hsal and of his family. The building 
consists of a four-walled enclosure containing a raised stone 
terrace and three prayer niches on the western side, with seven 
stone sarcophagi on a stone platform. On the entrance gate ^ in 
the northern wall of the enclosure is a long Persian inscription 
recording its construction between 1636 to 1638 .\. D. by 
Malik Wisal, the Daroga of Rohtas Fort, in the reign of Shah 
Jahan when Ikhlas Khan was the Killadar or coiumander of 
the fort. 

See Proo. ASB, 1876, p. 10 where the dates of the inscrip¬ 
tion are given as A.H. 1056 and 1057, the latter being equivalent 
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to 1647 A. D. ; cf. also Horowite, List, No. 1141. 

An. Hep., ASJ, B. 0., 1902, p. 23 ; BODG, Shahabad, 
p. 150. 

6. Akbarpur (PATNA) —sun temple (?)— 

The village is situated in Pargana Pilich of the district 
and its ancient ruins are founil noticed only by Buchanan. He 
found here “a conical mound of bricks which probably has been 
a temple, and when it fell, the image has been placed on the 
summit of the ruin and over it has been built a small covering.” 
He was told that the enshrined image was that of the sun-god, 
which should be correct, for, he adds : “It must be observed 
that the males in this sculpture are represented booted, and 
among the emblems are not only the horses of Sfirya but the 
geese of Brahma.” Near the temple he noticed several other 
images representing Hindu deities like Hara-Gauri, lingas and 
'several others very much defaced. He gives, however, no 
indication as to the age of the c.arvings ami of the temple. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaga, I, pp. 232-3. 

7. Alamnagar (Bhagalpuk)—FORT and tanks — 

This was the principal village of the Chandel chiefs who 
built many earthen-work ramparts and excavated tanks at this 
place and in the locality, traces of which were visible till the 
beginning of this century. 

BDG, Bhagalpur, p. 157. 

8. Alinagar (palamau)—fort and buildings— 

This village is situated 5 miles east of Hussainabad in the 
north-eastern portion of the district. The fort is situated on a 
small hill north-cast of the village. It encloses a rectangle, 55' 
8” X 45' 10" and has a square chamber at each corner. Inside 
are five arched niches in each wall. In the inner court is a 
square well and another well is on the slope of the hill with a 
vaulted tunnel leading to it. The construction is locally 
ascribed to one Musafi Khan or more correctly Muzaffar Khan. 
The villagers call the fort by the name of Rohilla Kila. 

BODG, Palamau, p. 17o. 

9. Alwara (manbhu.m) — buddhist temple — 

A short distance to the north-east of the village were seen 
by Beglar, in 1872-73, the ruins of a large Buddhist temple. Its 
remains include pieces of door-j;i,mbs and an architrave with the 
seated Buddha figure carved on it. The place is locally called 
as Mahadevasthana. Beglar also noticed a few mounds, repre¬ 
senting ruins of temples, along the banks of the Damuda river 
between Alwara and Chechgaongadh (n i-) 

Belgar, CAST, VIII, p. 161. 

10. Amaithi (gaya)—buddhist temple— 

The village is situated about 9 miles south-west of Jethiaq 
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(q.v.). In about 1900 Stein noticed at the village-shrine 
three old images, one of which he identified as representing 
Avalokitesvara. It is, therefore, quite likely that some Buddhist 
temple or stupa once existed nearby the village. It seems Kittoe 
had visited this place in 1847 though he makes no reference to 
it in his notes. He gives an eye-copy of an inscription “on a 
Jain relic at Amheti” which does not seem to have been noticed 
afterwards. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, plate V, facing p. 272 ; Stein, ZA, 

XXX, p. 83 ff. 

11. Amarpur (SARAN)—MOSQUE— 

This village is situated about 2 miles west of Darauli. It 
contains a fine mosque which stands on the banks of the river 
Gogra. It was built of red bricks by Amar Singh, a deputy of 
Shah Jahan, but the work appears to have been left incomplete. 
It is said that the village has derived its name from Amar Singh. 

BOBGr, Saran, p. 130. 

12. Amawan or Amauna (gaya)—fort and tank— 

The village is about 2 miles north-east of Daudnagar 
{q.v.) and contains ruins of a mud-fort known locally as 
tillia. About a quarter mile south-east of it, in a field, was found 
some time before 1909, a copper-plate dated 232 in the Gupta 
era (i.e. 551 A. D.) recording grant of a village Mallayashtika to 
a Brahmin named Ravisvamin by Kumaramatya Maharaja 
Nanda. The grant was issued from Pudgala. 

Grierson, who, in about 1900, noticed an old tank and the 
ruins of a fort, mentions the name of the place as Amawan ; cf 
his Notes on the District o/ Gaya, p. 27. 

JASB, 1909, pp. 163-64 EL, X, p. 50 ff; Grierson, op. cit. 

13. Amaya (gaya)—fort and buildings— 

In about 1812 Buchanan visited this place and noticed 
here a mound, 300' x 150', with ruins of several sm; Her buildings 
nearby. According to him the mound represents a fort built 
by a chief of the local Pewangar tribe. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I. p. 176. 

14. Ami (SARAN)—saiva temple— 

This village is situated about 14 miles east of Chhapra 
{q. V.). The temple is dedicated to goddess Ambika-BhavanT 
and is in worship. It is also called Ambika-sthana from which 
the name of the village seems to have been derived. 

The local people associate the spot with the site of 
Daksha’s sacrifice of the epics and the Puranas. Another 
local tradition as stated in the District Gazetteer identifies 
the place with that of Raja Surath. 

The Bengal List, p. 376 ; BODG, Saran p. 130. 
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15. Andhara Thari (DARBHanga)—thmple (?,— 

A stone image, possibly indicating existence of a temple at 
the findspot or near by, was found here with an insciiption on it 
recording its installation by Sridhara, a minister of Nanya of the 
Kshatra family. 

K. P. Jayaswal, JBOJRS, IX, p. 303 ff. 

16. Anigara (ranchi)—ancient site and eur.'al ground 

(ASUKA ?)— 

The burial site is situated between Anigara and the nearby 
village Kamnta. It was explored by S. C. Roy, who noticed 
seven flat stone slabs and two sepulchral stone columns, one of 
which is 6' high. On the east of the latter were found two urns, 
a large earthen jar and a smaller one, both of the latter containing 
pieces of bones, the former containing a copper anklet in addition. 
Near the second stone column also was found an urn, under 2 or 
3 slabs of stone, with pieces of bone in it. These urns, it appears, 
are connected with the erection of the stone columns. Near the 
burial site S. C. Roy noticed a large upland with ruins of brick 
buildings. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, I, p. 239 ff. 

17. Anti-Chak (bhagalpur)—Buddhist site and tank— 

From the foot of the Patharghata hill (q.v.) towards 
east and south is a very extensive area dotted with stone and 
brick ruins stretching up to the villages .\nti-chak and Oriup. 
Discoveries of carved pillars, votive »tupii$, Buddhist images and 
numerous other carvings had been reported from the site. It has 
been identified recently with the site of the famous Vikrarnasila 
University of the Pala period and can thus be assigned to 
10th-12th centuries A. D. 

To the north of the village is a tank which is partly silted 
up. To its south are mounds with brick ruins representing sites 
of stiipag. 

JBHS, XXXIV, p. 83 ff. 

18. Aphsad (or afsand) (gaya)—vaishnava temple 

The village is situated 3 miles to the south of Darya- 
pur-Paivati {qj’.). The ancient ruins of Aphsad were first noticed 
in about 1847 liy Major Kittoe, who reinoxed an important inscri¬ 
ption from the place which was sub.-.e(juently lost. In 1871 
Broadley, the then Sub-Divisional Offion- at liihar, saw here a 
conical mound, / 0 to 80 feet high, with images such as a, colossus 
of a foiii-.iimed male flguie, ,8 high, an exejuisitively carved linjtx 
bearing on either side a life-size human face and other Brahma- 
iiical statues. .Vt about the same time Beglar visiteel it, who, in 
his report for 1871-72, refers to several statues, mostly Bi’ahmani- 
cal and a few Buddhist, amongst which he specifically mentions 
a large image or Vaiaha, mcaination of Vishnu. .\s described 
by Bloch Litei, this image is of grey sandstone, similar to 
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the Vara ha image from Eran in Madhya Pradesh. The goddess 
of earth is here represented as a female figure, while on the body 
of the god Varaha are depicted the figures of sages in adoration. 
The inscription, refered to above, was edited by Fleet and it 
records construction of a temple of Vishnu and a religious college 
or monastery by the mother of a later Gupta King, Adit 3 -asena, 
and the excavation of a tank by KonadevT, his Wife. The temple 
of Vishnu, mentioned in the inscription, is probably respresented 
by this high mound at the site. In 1896 when the Bengal List 
of Monuments was compiled, the mound was only 60 feet high 
and it may have suffered further damage in later j'ears. 

The existence of the monasterv' or college and the tank 
mentioned in the inscription is not traceable at .\phsad 
{q. V.). (For an imiige of Tara found from hare cf. JBORS, 
XXII, p. 302 ff.) Broadley also refers to the discover}' of an 
“Ashoka inscription of great length and viilue” by Major 
Kittoe which had almost immediately thereafter disappeared 
and could not be traced by the former in spite of all his 
efforts. In his report for 1901-02 Bloch had made a strong 
recommendation for the excavation of the mound but the 
work had not been undertaken so far. 

Cunningham, AST, I, 40 ; Broadlev, JASB, 1872, p. 276 ; 
Beglar, CASI, VIII, pp. 114-5; Fleet, CII, III, p. 200 ff. and 
Bhandarkar, List, No. 1552; Beiq/uJ List, pp. 310-12; Bloch, An. 
Rep., ASI, B.C., 1902, pp. 14-15 ; BRtr, Gaya, p. 199. 

19. Arsa (manbhuw)—Jain te.mples- 

The Bengal List at page 560 casually refers to a place 
called .\rsa Karandi, four miles south-east of Boram, and some 
distance from Kasai river, which was “said to possess ruins of 
temples”. Bloch visited it in 1903 and saw remains of temples 
at two places in the village with ancient Jain statues put up 
therein. Of the statues he noticed one “of a peculiar style” the 
figure wearing a crown with a canopy of many-hooded cobra 
over it, possibly representing Paisvanatha. 

Beiiyal List, p. 560; Bloch, .!/(. Rep., ASL, B.G., 1903, 

p. 14. 

20 Arrah (SHAhabad)-temple of aranya devi, colossus of 

VISHnU, ilOSOUES AND ARRAH HOUSE- 

The temple is situated between the old and new portions 
of the town and is dedicated to the goddess .-\runya, i.e., the 
presiding deity of forests or deserts. The worship of a forest 
deity is quite unusual. In about 1812 Buchanan visited Arrah 
and was told by the local Pandits that the name of the town 
was derived from aranya, i.e., ‘a waste land or ‘forest . 

According to local traditions the town had various names 
in ancient times such as Chakrapura, Ekachakra, and Aramana- 
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gara. Ekachakra is mentioned in the Mahavamgo as one of the 
capital cities of India in the time of Buddha. Hiuen Tsiang 
while travelling through this area refers to the inhabitants as 
“demons of the desert” who were converted by the Buddha. 
From this Cunningham had proposed to identify the place with 
the site_of the stupa and the lion pillar erected by Asoka. The 
name Aramanagara is mentioned in a recent Jain inscription 
from Masarh (q-r.). A Plindii legend would associate the 
place with the demon Bakasura of the 3Iahdf>]>arata, who, 
it is believed, was killed by Bhima at a spot 1^ miles west of 
Arrah represented by the modern village of Bakri. Another 
local derivation of the name Arrah is from ara or saw with 
which, it is said, in a legend, a pious local king was cut into two 
pieces to fulfil the promise of a gift by the king. (cf. also Chi- 
rand, (q.v.), below for a similar legend). Muslims derive 
the name from the numerous “sasvers” seen by them residing 
in the town. It is said, after his victory over the Afghans, Babar 
camped here at a spot which was still recently called as Shaha- 
bad in commemoration of the event. The district is also known 
as Shahabad from the same event. 

Colossus of Vishnu : A colossal statue is now kept in the 
garden of the Maharaja of Dumraon. It represents Vishnu, 
though it is popularly called as Banasura. It measures 9'6"x 
4' 6" X 1' 6". It originally belonged to the ancient site at 
Masarh {q.v.) and was brought here by the then Maharaja 
in 1882. 

Mosquts : One of the mosques at Arrah is situated in the 
heart of the town and is called as Jami Masjid. It was built of 
bricks in the reign of .Aurangzeb. It consists of a large prayer 
hall, 92' long, divided into five arched bays, each with a dome 
above, and four minarets at corners. In front is an open quad¬ 
rangle, 96' X 31', with attached out-offices and a well. 

The other mosque is locally known as Maula Bagh 
Masjid. It was built by a Muhammedan wife of John Deane 
Esq., who. in early 19th century, was Collector of Arrah and 
later Commissioner over the region. The building is of mixed 
Saracenic style and has foliated arches, three ornamental domes 
and eight minarets. At the entrance is an inscription of A.H. 
1233 (A. D. 1834) recording its construction. Deane died in 
1817 and was buried in the outer garden of the mosque. 

The Arrah House : The building is famous as Arrah House 
after the notable event of the gallant defence of the British 
garrison in the 1857 uprising. It is a small double-storeyed 
structure on a raised plinth built by one Vicars Boyle, the 
then engineer of the Eastern Railway. It was intended as 
a billiard room, the residence proper being a short distance 
away. According to Bengal list, p. 342, it consists of a billiard 
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room, 28' x 17|', with a smaller room, a bathroom attached 
on one side and verandah in front with semi-circular arched 
colonnade. Kuraishi (at p. 137), however, states that it has 
two rooms, each measuring 27' 9" x 8' 9", enclosed by a 
verandah of 6' 6" width on all the four sides, part of the 
southern verandah having been converted into two small rooms. 
The whole building, he says, is 51' square. There is a clear 
discrepancy in Kuraishi’s description, for the total plinth 
area of 5T square does not agree with the dimensions of the 
parts of the buildings as given by him. 

Buchanan, iS'hahabad, p. 55 ff; Cunningham, AST, III, pp. 
72-73; Hunter, Studstical Account, XU, pp. 217-19, Btnyal List 
p. 342 ff; Kuraishi, p. 137; BODG- Bhahabad, p. 151 ff, 

21. Asurgadh (puknea)-fort — 

The fort is situated about 4 miles east of Dulalganj and 
12 miles south of Kishanganj. It is 1,200 yards in circum¬ 
ference and 10' to 12' high above the surrounding ground 
level and is surrounded by earthen ramparts. Buchanan visited 
the place in about 1812 and was told of an earlier excavation 
in the fort exposing ruins of small chambers and halls filled 
with bricks. 

Local tradition says that there were five brothers in 
the time of Vikramaditya every one of whom had built a fort 
known after his own name. Of these only three, viz. 
Asurgadh, Benugadh and Barijangadh (qv.) have been 
traced, the other two after Nanta and Kanta have not 
heen identified so far. The records of the Khagra family 
assert that their 9th Raja, Fakruddin Hussain, erected a fort 
here after the loss of Jalalgadh (q.v.) perhaps on the 
ruins of an earlier Hindu fort. Another local tradition 
exists to the effect that the rank jungle over the ancient fort 
ruins was cleared by a Musalman saint who settled down 
there afterwards and is still held in reverence by the local 
people. 

Buchanan, rurnai, p. 85 ; Benyid List, p. 342 ; BJ)0, 
Purnea, p. 183. 

22. Asman Kathi (SHAHABad)-iiuslim tomb — 

This is situated near Chainpur {q.v). It contains 
a tomb consisting of an open enclosure wall with an 
open terrace inside containing graves of Asman, Hussain Khan, 
a relation of Bakhtiyar Khan of Chainpur and of others. 
Asman, it is locally claimed, was a descendant of the Prophet 
but according to Buchanan he may have been some saint who 
preceded Sher Shah. 

Near the tomb is a building called as Baradari or pavi¬ 
lion. It is said to have been erected by Daud Khan, kinsman 
of Sher Shah, and may thus belong to the 16th century A. D. 
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Jt consists of a chamber, 18i' square, with three openings on 
each side and was perhaps once surrounded by verandahs. 

Buchanan, SkaJiaktd, pp. 146--47, 151. 

23. Atmi (SHAHABADj-STCPA AND HINDU TEMPLE— 

In iy06 or so, a local inh.-ibitaut partly excavated the 
mound near the village in search of treasure, but on report 
being received, Bloch visited the site m that year. The exacava- 
tion had exposed remains of a stiipa “exactly like many at 
Sarnath.” It had been dug to a depth of 10 feet or so but 
nothing of interest, except a few broken Hindu sculptures, were 
found. It appeals that on the ruins of an earlier stupa, a Hindu 
temple was built later. Only traces of some broken walls and a 
few feet of the circular stupa had suivived, as seen in the excava¬ 
tion. 

Bloch, An. Rep., ASl, E. 0., 1906-7, p. 17. 

24. Badam (hazaribagh)-^fort — 

This village is situated about 7 miles south-east of Barka- 
gaon. It contains a fort, built in 1642 A. D. for Karanpura Raja 
Hemat Singh by a builder from Patna. The place was deserted 
in 1670 by the family, which then shifted to Ramgarh. Thefort 
is in ruins and has not been fully e.\plored ; cf. also Mahudi Hill 
(?. I’.). 

BORG, Razaribaplt, pp. 61, 190. 

25. Bahadarpur (gaya)—fort— 

This village is situated to the west of Nawada. In about 
1812^ Buchanan noticed heie an ancient mound representing 
remains of a fort locally attributed to a chief of Pewangar tribe 
(cf. also Amaya, q. v.). 

Buchanan, Patna-Gay a, I, p. 176. 

26. Bahadurganj (PURNEA) — fort and tank — 

The tort is situated between the Kamal and Ratua rivers 
about 7 or 8 miles from Bahadurganj and is locally known as 
foit of Benu Raja. As seen by Buchanan in about 1812 it 
consisted of ramparts, enclosing an area of 600 square yards, 
with traces of brick ruins inside. In some parts he saw tracts of 
ditch and considered the fort to be of considerable antiquity. 
Inside is a small tank which is held sacred in the locality. It is 
^lid that theie were four brothers, viz., Benu, Bal, Sahasmal, and 
Barijan, each having a fort of his own, named after him 
(ct. also Nos. 35 and 50 below for the other forts of Barijan, 
Benu and Balrajpur). The latter fort may not have anything 
to do wdh the one of this tradition, since it is far away in 
me west in Daibhanga district and has a tradition of its own. 
The fort of Sahasmal has not been identified so far. 

Buchanan, Purnca, p. hO; Benyd List, p. 432. 

. 27- Baharagora ( singhbhum ) - SAiVA TEMPLE ANp 
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INDIGO FACTORIES— 

The village is situated in Dalbhum area, about 30 miles 
south-west of Ghatsila. The temple is situated at a spot called 
Chitresvara near the village where the god 6iva is worshipped 
with the name of Chitresvara. 

Near the village are some brick buildings which are said 
to be the remains of indigo factories. 

BDQ, Singhhhum, p. 206. 

28. Baheya (ranchi) - ancient site (asura)— 

S.C. Roy visited the site and found here copper vessels, 
ornaments, and a polished bronze dish. 

S.C. Roy, JBOBS, VI, pp. 412-13. 

29, Baidyanath (shahabad) -- ancient site, saiva temple, 

stone obelisks and tanks— 

The village Baidyanath is situated 6 miles to the south 
of Ramgarh in the north-east of Bhabua sub-division. Buchanan 
refers to the ancient ruins at Baidyanath which, in his time, 
were attributed to “Raja Madana Pala, the Suir.” He had 
the site-plan of the ruins made and also had drawings 
of some of the notable carvings or images. To the west of 
village is a large mound with a temple of Siva on it built 
perhaps in late historical period by making use of the mate¬ 
rials of a more ancient temple, once standing on the same 
site. Garrick identified this earlier temple as that of Vaidya- 
natha, from which the name of the village is derived. In 
1882 he excavated part of the mound and found that the 
original temple consisted of the sanctum and a large pillared 
hall or mandapa and possibly a portico in its front. The 
existing temple on the mound was only an ordinary cella, 
12' square, with a pyramid-shaped top added to it very recently. 
He also noticed a large enclosure of massive walls 123' x 100', 
with a line of cells along the western wall, presumably for 
the use of the priests. While constructing the later temple 
and the wall, which surrounds the mound, numerous carvings 
and sculptures of the original temple have been used most 
indiscriminately and “in every imaginable position.” Amongst 
them Garrick could trace three inscriptions, viz. (i) referring 
to the 9th regnal year of §rl Madanapaladeva as read by Cunn¬ 
ingham, (ii) having only five letters commencing with Sita, the 
rest being not legible and (iii) referring to one Magaradhvaja jogi 
and the year 700. Cunningham had noticed the name of this 
last personage inscribed in some eight or ten different places of 
pilgrimage in Northern India, and infers that he may have been 
a widely travelled mendicant of the time. The era to which 
the year refers has not been identified satisfactorily. None of 
these inscriptions seems to have been noticed or edited 
subsequently. 
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The most noteworthy feature of the ruins is indicated 
by some 22 stone obelisks, square in section, tapering upwards 
and crowned with a circular ornament and of about five feet 
in height. According to Garrick they are not adaptable to 
any architectural purpose and seem to have been worshipped 
independently. These obelisks and the temple were seen by Bucha¬ 
nan in about 1812, who has given more details of the numerous 
scenes sculptured on the former. He considered the carvings 
as “curious” and as having “less connection with the common 
Hindu mythology than any I have ever seen.” Further he 
observed in the carved scenes “several indecencies which in the 
southern India have been carried to such a gross length; and 
which have been avoided in the more ancient temples of Bihar”. 
The scenes include representations like mother sucking a child 
or a female churning butter, a porter carrying a load, and, what 
appeared strange to Buchanan, “a man riding on a snake”. It 
appears these are scences from the life of Krishna which Buchanan 
was not able to interpret satisfactorily. From the descriptions of 
Garrick and Buchanan, it appears the ruins deserve further 
exploration and study. 

Half a mile north-east of the village is a low mound called 
as Kakahai-garh exhibiting in many places traces of broken 
pottery. While ploughing here it is said that a labourer found 
a number of gold coins, aborrt 90 years before Garrick visited 
the place in 1S82. 

A little to the south of the village is a solid brick-mound 
with sculptures seen thereon in 1882 by Garrick. The bricks 
here are of large size. 

Round about the village are numerous tanks having 
ancient names. Garrick has given a list of nine such tanks 
along with their local names (cf. his report for details). 

Near the village are ruins of numerous buildings generally 
known as Kots, some of them called after the various hamlets 
nearby. Garrick has given a detailed list of these buildings 
and their locations in his report. Amongst them near the hamlet 
of Alampur are two high mounds in which a number of coins 
were found, some of them being of Akbar’s reign. All the ruins 
at Baidyanath have been attributed to the Suirs or (Sabaras ?), 
about the history and origin of whom Garrick has attempted 
to give a detailed account in bis report. 

Buchanan, .S7w/aif'ad, pp. 143-45; Garrick, CAST, XIX, pp. 
34-48; Bengal List pp- 360-62; BODG, Shahahad, pp. 156-57. 

30. Baikunthapur ^atna) - Hindu tempi.es and cenotaph— 

The village is situated on the bank of the Ganges five 
miles east of Fatiiha. The mother of Raja Alan Singh, Governor 
of Akbar, died here and was cremated on the bank of the Ganges 
near the village. In her honour the Raja built the Baradw 
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or pavilion, also called as cJihattri or cenotaph. The foundation 
of the village is also ascribed to Raja Man Singh. 

In additioir to the cenotaph Raj.i Man Singh built 
here several temples. Buchanan, when he visited the 
place, heard of a local tradition that as a result of a dream 
that King Jarasathdha’s amulet was lying in the river, a 
with four faces was discovered which eventually became the 
object of w'orship in the main temple. Of the other temples 
one is dedicated to Sitala and the other to Vasudeva. 

Buchanan, Patm-Gaya, I, pp. 75-6: BODG, Patna, p. 198. 

31. Bakraur (gaya) stcpa, stone pillar, tanks, hindu 

TEMPLES AND MONASTERY- 

A mound apparently representing ruins of a large stupa was 
noticed by Cunningham in 1861 to the north of the village on the 
eastern side of the Niranjana river, opposite the Great Temple at 
Bodh-Gaya. It is locally called as Katani. Cunningham identified 
the mound with that of the stitpa known to Buddhist tradition as 
the ganilha-hasti-stupa and mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as e.xisting 
in this locality with a pillar near by. Hiuen Tsiang 
mentions the name of the place as Ajayapura. Buchanan 
states that Mr. Boddam, the former Collector of Gaya, had 
removed many stones and biicks from here for construction 
of buildings at Gaya. “He is said to have found a stone-chest 
containing bones and many small images of lac”. According 
to Burmese tradition one of the celebrated personalities of 
Buddhism died here which was confirmed by the discovery of the 
stone-chest taken away by Boddam. The finds of numerous 
lac seals impressed with Buddha's figures had also been 
mentioned by Cunningham in his reports. The outline of the 
stupa was made out by Cunningham as 150’ in diameter while 
he gave the height of the mound as 50' in about 1862. When 
Stein visited the spot in 1899 the height had come down to 
nearly 25 feet. 

Only two broken fragments of a sandstone pillar are lying 
at the original site near the sUipa mound above. Of them one 
with diameter 3' is lying in situ while the other, with 
diameter 3' J", is placed near a well to the north-west. The 
main shaft was removed to Gaya and placed in Sahibganj area 
of the town in 1789 by Charles Boddam, as stated in a Persian 
inscription, inscribed to this effect, on tiie shaft itself. This 
shaft measures 16' in height and 2' in diameter. According to 
Bengal List, p. 297, another piece (i.c. the fourth one) of the pillar 
was, uptil 1896, lying in the court of Mahant's Math at Bodh 
Gaya. In 1847 Major Kittoe was, however, tohl various stories 
about the fourth fragment as containing an Asokan inscription 
which could not be traced by him. 

The tank is locally known as Matanga-vapi and is situated 



about 500 yards to the south-east of the stfif a. It is lined with 
ancient embankments with a modern §aiva temple of Matange- 
svara near by held sacred by the Hindu pilgrims. Since Matanga 
in Sanskrit means an elephant, the name of the tank may be 
said to preserve a reminiscence^of the Buddhist legend of the 
GandTia-hasti-stiipa. 

There is another tank in the area locally known as 
Marttanda-pokhar or Suraj Kund. It measures 800' square and 
is lined with masonry walls. 

On the bank of the river and on the sides of the above 
tank are temples built in late historical times which 
contain sculptures taken from earlier ruins. The Hindu Math 
established here is also a couple of centuries old. (cf. also Gaya 
and Bodh Gaya below). 

Buchanan, Patm-Oaya, p. 160; Kittoe, JASB, 1847, 
p. 275 ; Cunningham, AST, I, p. 12 ; Bengal List, pp. 294-97 ; 
BDG, Gaya, p 201 ; Stein, Ind. Ant., XXX, 95. 

32. Balgudar (aionghyr)—saiva temple— 

The village is situated on the northern bank of the 
Halahar river, a few miles to the north of Lakhisarai {q. v.). 
In 1872 Beglar noticed to the north of the village a large 
four-faced linga besides several other statues and fragments 
which indicate the existence of the site of a Saiva temple close by. 

CAST, VIII, p, 117. 

33. Baliya (shahabad)—temple— 

The Bengal List refers to a temple at Baliya in Shahabad 
district standing ‘’dose to the Ganges on the north side.” In the 
map of Patna Division given in the List a place “Ballia” is 
shown on the northern side of the Ganges which would be in 
Ballia district of U. P. It is not clear whether the List takes 
“Ballia” of its map the same as Baliya or the latter is a different 
village on the south of the Ganges in Shahabad district with 
the river “on the north side”. The List says that the temple 
here was noticed by Hiuen Tsiang and that Cunningham 
discovered this temple but it “is not noticed in any book yet 
published ’. The ancient mounds north of the Ganges near 
Ballia had been described by Carlleyle and it appears the river 
Ganges was once flowing many miles further south and there 
e.xisted here a well-known ford from early historical times. An 
ancient site south of the river is, therefore, to be e.xpected, as 
given in the Bengal List. The information, however, needs to be 
verified by further e.xploration of the place. 

Bengal List, p. 374; Carlleyle, OASI, XXII, p, 86 £f. 

34. Baliya-Dih (PATNa)—mound— 

The mound is situated about 3 miles south-west of 
Naubatpur. It was noticed by Buchanan in about 1812 as a 
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high mound, 90 feet square, which was, it is said, once sur¬ 
rounded by a high brick wall of strong masonry. Buchanan 
attributed the mound to the Cheros on the basis of local 
tradition. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 78-79. 

35. Balrajpur (darbhanga)—fort, temple and mounds— 

The fort is situated about 16 miles north-west of Madhu- 

bani, not far from the road. It is locally believed to be the fort 
built by Raja Bal, who is not to be confused with the famous 
demon King Bali of the epic and Puranic legends. About the 
date and identity of Raja Bal, however, the local legends are 
silent though the Raja is worshipped as a divinity in the locality 
and his shrine exists in the fort. Local superstition is that the 
Raja and his army still live in the fort and hence nobody dares 
go to the fort during nights, with the result that the fort is more 
or less well-preserved. The brick ramparts of the fort are still 
standing to a height of about 10 feet with round towers, 
nearly 40 feet high, at the corners. The area enclosed is about 
1500'X 900'and is over-grown with jungle. The bricks used 
in the construction are well-burnt and measure 11" in length. 
Years ago a Sub-Divisional Officer had commenced excavation 
in the fort but being attacked by fever, he gave up the work. 
The Bengal List mentions the place as Bindras and says that the 
country around it is dotted with mounds in which bricks similar 
to those in the fort are found, (cf, also Asurgadh, Bahadurganj, 
q.v., for similar traditions). 

36. Balrampur (manbhum) - jain temple (?) - 

The village is situated 4 miles to the south-east of 
Purulia. The temple here was first brought to notice in 1866 
by Colonel Dalton who gave a description of a collection of 
numerous images of Jain Tirtharhkaras presumably at the site 
of the temple. Beglar visited the ruins in 1872-73 but he 
makes no mention of any Jain image here and his description 
nowhere indicates whether it was a Jain temple at all. Hunter 
refers to Dalton’s description under the villagename of Palma, but 
the District Gazetteer says that this is an error for Balrampur. 
In 1903 Bloch visited Palma but being unaware of the discrepan¬ 
cies noted above, he does rot clearly clarify this point, though 
he noticed at the place debris of a temple with two colossal 
statues of Tirthamkaras (cf. also Palma, q.v., below). 
Bloch does not appear to have visited Balrampur. The temple 
as seen in 1872 by Beglar was built on the site of, and out of 
the materials of, an earlier temple some time after Raja Man 
Singh. It has a sanctum with a nandapa or hall in front. 
It was built partly of cut-stone .and partly of bricks plastered 
over, the plaster having mostly disappeared in 1872. The dome 
which once covered the mandapa had also gone. Beglar further 
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noticed an arched opening or entrance and a plain tower for 
the shrine, as are commonly to be seen in the temples at Deo- 
ghar, q.v. 

Dalton, 1866, p. 186; Beglar, CASI, VIII, p. 183; 

BDG-, Manbhum, pp: 263-64; Hunter, Statistical Account, Man- 
Hum, Vol, XVII pp. 298-99; Bloch, An. Bep., ASI, B.O., 1903, 
p. 14. 

37. Bamni (ranchi) - saiva temple and tank - 

Near the village are the remains of a stone temple with 
about a dozen large grooved stone pedestals of lingas kept 
arranged around the temple court-yard. They are locally 
attributed to the Asuras. Near the temple is a tank partly 
silted up. 

JBORS, I, p. 246. 

38. Banda (MANBhum)—temple— 

The temple is situated in a low jungle near the village. 
It is built of stone and consists of a sanctum and mandapa or 
hall in front. The sanctum has two storeys above it, each of 
these upper storeys having openings facing the mandapa roof in 
their front, which, however, has disappeared. The temple, 
according to Beglar, belongs to a distinct or rare type in which 
chambers are provided with openings, facing the roof of the 
mandapa, within the spire of the shrine. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII. pp. 168-69; Bengal List, pp. 556-557. 

39 Ban^aon (bhagalpur) — mound — 

The village is situated near Maheshi in Saharsa Sub- 
Division of the district. Here is a mound locally called 
Gorhi Dih or Fishermen’s Mound. It is situated about 2 miles 
west of the village. It covers an area of about 25 bighas with 
a maximum height of 10 feet as its north-western corner. It 
may represent remains of a large stupa with some monastic 
buildings attached to it. 58 punch-marked silver coins, a gold 
leaf, a broken copper bangle and 10 carnelian beads were 
discovered here in 1917 in an earthen vase inside a small brick 
chamber (i.e. perhaps a relic chamber) of the stupa. The finds 
are in Patna Museum and are assigned to a period between 2nd 
century B C. to 2nd century A.D. Local tradition, however, 
ascribes the mound to a Bhor (or Bhar ?) chief who lived some 
12 to 13 generations ago. 

Kuraishi, p. 203. 

40. Banka-Ghat (Patna)-—two Muslim tombs— 

A mile north of Banka-ghat railw ay station near Patna, 
is the Jethuli village where there are two tombs called as 
KaccTii Bargali and FaJcki Daryah respectively. The former 
is the tomb of Shihab-uddin Jagjaut, who was father 
of Kamalo Bibi of Hasanpur Kako (q.v.), father-in-law 
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of Makhdum Yahya of Maner (q.v.) and grand-father 
of Makhdum Sharif-ud-din of Bihar {q. v.). The other tomb 
is of Shah Adam Sufi. 

BODQ, Patna, p. 199. 

40A. Bantara— (GAYA)—mound— 

In about 1812 Buchanan noticed a mound here with two 
broken images at the site. It was then 60' square and 20' high. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 356. 

41. Barabar Hills (gaya)—rock-cut caves— 

The Barabar and Nagarjuni (q.v.) hills are situated 
about 15 miles north of Gaya and contain, in all, 
seven rock-cut caves of which four are in the Barabar hills. 
Since the four caves in Barabar hills have seven chambers or 
rooms in all they are also popularly known as Satgharva or 
Haft-Khan. The hills have been identified with the Gorathagiri 
mentioned in the Mahahharata by Jackson who discovered two 
inscriptions mentioning the name Gorathagiri in the hill 
itself. The other inscriptions in the caves here also refer 
to the hill with the other names of Khalatika and Pravaragiri, 
as will be seen below. 

The Karan Ohaupar Cave :—Of the four caves at Barabar 
the one facing north is known as Karan Chaupar. It consists 
of a single chamber, 33' 6x 14', with a vaulted roof, 6' 11" 
high at sides and 10' high in centre. Inside the chamber at 
the western end is a low platform which may have served as 
a pedestal for a statue. The entire interior of the cave, 
excluding the platform, bears a high polish. The entrance is 
in “Egyption form”, i e , has sloping jambs. To its right above 
is a damaged inscription of 5 lines of the I9th regnal year of 
Asoka (i. e. 245 B. C.) referring to the name of the cave as 
Supiya cave and of the hill as Khalatika. Outside the cave, 
to its west, on the rock are two rudely carved human figures 
and a liny a. 

The Sudama Cave : The second cave, locally called as 
Sudama cave, faces south, it being on the opposite side of the 
hill. Its entrance is in “Egyptian form” (i. e. with sloping 
jambs) through a sunken rock-cut recess, 6^' square and 2' deep. 
The cave consists of two chambers, the inner one being roughly 
circular in plan, about 19' in diameter, and having a 
hemispherical vaulted roof. The second outer apartment is 
32' 9" X 19' 6" with a vaulted roof (6' 9" high at sides and 12' 
3" high at the centre inside) atul with a shallow recess at its 
eastern end, left rough and unfinished. It appears a niche, 
or another inner chamber, was intended to be e.xcavated on 
this side. Except for this icce.~s, the entire interior of the cave 
bears high polish. An inscription on the eastern wall of the 
entrance recess refers to the excavation of the cave in the 12th 
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regnal year of Asoka (i.e. 252 B.C.) for the Ajivikas mentioning 
the name of the cave as Nigoha-kubha or “banyan tree cave”. 
On the doorjambs are several short records containing names 
of visitors. While digging in the front of the cave pieces of 
carved pillars were found indicating the possibility of e.xistence 
of a built-up pillared porch in front. 

While explaining the name “Sudama” of the cave Beglar 
quotes a local legend of Sudama who once lived in this cave and 
was a fellow student of lord Siva. Beglar has obviously mis¬ 
taken Siva for Krishna of the famous Puranic legend relating to 
Krishna-Sudama friendship. It is to be noted that in the adjacent 
Lomas Kishi Cave is an inscription referring to installation of an 
image of Krishna therein. The name of this cave, therefore, may 
have something to do with that inscription. 

The Lomas Rishi Caw : Close to the Sudama Cave is the 
Lomas Rshi Cave, as it is locally called. Like the Sudama cave, 
it faces south and consists of two chambers, the outer one being 
32' 4".xl9' 4" and the inner apartment measuring roughly 
14' 3" X 17'. Only the walls of the outer rooms are polished, 
the rest of the cave having been left rough, and perhaps incom¬ 
plete, as is evident from the chisel marks seen thereon. The 
doorway is in “Egyptian form” (i. e. has sloping jambs) and has 
in its front a large recessed porch, excavated in the rock, represe¬ 
nting an ornamental aichcd entrance of a wooden building with 
its gable supported on wooden beams. The decoration further 
shows a finial crowning the arch. Within the recessed portion, 
below this, along the arch, is carved, in relief, a beautiful frieze 
of elephiiuts with another similar decorative frieze above it. In 
the semi-circular space above the door are two inscriptions of 
later Gupta period (7th-Sth centuries A. D.) both referring to 
Kings Saiddalavarman and his son .\nantavarman of the Maukhari 
dynasty, the former also stating that in this cave of the Pravara- 
giri hill the King Anantavarman istalled an image of god 
Krishna. In 1914 Jackson discovered another earlier Brahmi 
inscription, about 20 feet away high above the level of the lintel, 
which, as read by R. D. Banci ji, refers to the name Gorathagiri 
of, perhaps, the same hill. 

It appears that the original excavation of the cave was done 
in the time of Asoka but was left incomplete. The carvings on 
the entrance recess have been assigned by some scholars to the 
later Gupta period, when the two inscriptions were engraved, 
perhaps after obliterating an earlier Asokan inscription, if any. 

The ViSva Zopri Cave : .About 1,000 yards east of the above 
caves is another cave, locally called as Visva Zopri, e.xcavated 
on a large boulder of granite. It faces south and consists of an 
outer apartment, 14' x h' 4" bearing the high polish on its walls 
and flat roof, and an inner circular room, 11' in diameter 
without the polish and perhaps left unfinished. In its outer 
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room, on the right hand wall, is an inscription recording its 
excavation in 12th regnal year of Asoka (i. e. 252 B. C.) for the 
Ajivikas and referring to the name of the hill as Khalatika. 

Rock Inscription and Ancient Ram : In the year 1913 
Jackson discovered an ancient Brahml inscription about 100 
yards away along the path leading from the caves towards 
north-west. Near by is the site of an ancient dam which was 
then under repairs by the irrigation authorities. The inscription 
is a short one consisting of a few letters read by R. D. Banerji, 
as referring to Gorathagiri, perhaps the name of the same hill, 
(cf. JBOBS, I, pp. 163-64). 

Saiva Temples : On one of the highest peaks in the range 
of the hills, locally called as Surajahka, is the Saiva temple of 
Siddhesvaranatha standing on the original basement of an 
ancient temple with later repairs. Inside the shrine is a linga 
worshipped with the name of Siddhesvara. Within the permises 
is a collection of Hindu and Buddhist images. The Hindu 
images include a lif-size image of the four-armed goddess Durga 
having lion as her vehicle. On this image Beglar noticed an 
inscription “in wha.t may be Gupta characters”. This inscription 
does not appear to have been noticed or edited later. A later 
Gupta inscription in the Vapi cave in the Nagarjuni hill 
{q.v.) refers to one teacher Yogananda as having offered 
his homage to Siddhesvara, i. e. presumably to the Ungi of that 
name in this temple. The original temple here may, therefore, 
be as old as the 7th century A. D. or earlier. Local legend would, 
however, attribute the installation of the linga to Bana Raja, the 
father-in-law of the epic King Jarasandha of Rajgir. Near by 
are traces of another temple which was also probably 
Saiva from the linga and other images lying near by. (cf. Beglar, 
CASI, VIII, pp. 36 ff; Stein, Ind. Ant., XXX, p. 96 ; Kuraishi, 
pp. 34, 42). 

Fort and Town Site : In the course of bis exploration of 
the hills, in about 1865, Cunningham noticed traces of forti¬ 
fication on the hills and particularly on the peak on which 
the above temple stands. The place, therefore, seems to have 
been used as a stronghold. There is further a local tradition 
that when it was under scige. the local chief escaped by a 
narrow passage over the Siddhesvara temple hill. According 
to Cunningham the name Barabar is possibly derived from the 
experssion hara didra, i. e. “large enclosure”. The area so 
enclosed, he says, was about a mile in length and | mile in 
width, with the Barabar hill to the west, the Sangar stream 
to the east, and the two parallel ridges of the Nagarjuni hills 
to north and south. Traces of walls, which may have once 
enclosed the gaps in the north-eastern and south-eastern 
openings of the low-lying valley, were also noticed by him. 
He further observed brick and stone ruins of buildings lying 

3 
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scattered in the level area within this enclosure. He suggests 
that a township surrounded by hills and fortified, like Rajgir, 
existed here though it may have been much smaller than the 
hitter. 

Buchanan quotes a local tradition that the Gayavvals set 
up a place of pilgrimage naraetl Ram-Gaya on the elevated plain 
to the east, about a mile in diameter, with the Murali hill in 
its centre. A road was made to go to the top of this hill, 
where he saw traces of buildings. In the pla.iii also stiucturul 
ruins were seen. According to Jackson these ruins represent 
a township which was as old as Rajgir. (cf. Cunningham, 
AA/, I, p. 43 ff; Buchanan ratna-Gaya, I, pp. 240-41; Jackson, 
JBORS, I, p. 166 fi^) 

Tank : At the southern foot of the hills, near the 
pathway to the caves is a tank called as Patala-Gunga 
held sacred by the Hindus, .vccording to Cunningham this 
would be the same spring mentioned by 1 linen Tsiang as 
situated towards north of Gaya. (cf. Cunningham, AST, I, pp. 
42, 53j. 

Ixock-ciit images ; On the rock in a narrow passage leading 
to the Siddhesvara temple are some sculptures representing 
lingas, figures of GairOsa, etc. 

Asiatic Researches, I, p. 276 ff; and II, p, 167 ff; Buchanan, 
Patna-Oaya, I, p. 244 ff; JASB, 1837, 677; T.iSB, 1847, p. 
408 ff; 6616'/, I, p. 45 ft; and VIII, p. 36; Bi ih/ul List, jn 316 ff; 
Buhler, lA, XX, p. 351 ff., Kuraishi, p. 33 ff; Jackson, JBOllS, 
I, p. 162 ft’ and XII, p. 49 ff: and BI)G, Gaya, pp. 201-5' 

42. Baraipura (Monghyr)-.\ncient site-- 

Near the village is a low biick-mound uiidei cultivation. 
In one of the fields here, about 2 feet below surface, was found 
a black stone image of Sur}-a, the sun-god, of the medieval 
period (i. e. 9th to 12th centuries A. D.). 

JBORS, VI, p. 322-3. 

43. Barakatta (Hazaribagh)—Temple— 

Near the springs of the village are the ruins of a temple 
which consisted of a cella and ;inte-room, built of biick and faced 
with stone, riie roof had disappc.ired. Inside the shrine were 
seen five sculptured pieces of stone. 

JBORS, IV, pp. 232-4. 

44. Barantpura (Bhagalpu a)—B uddhist Temple— 

Here is a temple of goddess Chaiidl built on the ancient site 
of, perha.ps, a Buddhist temple of the iith ccntiuy -1. D. On the 
spot were discovered a colossal female figure, a damaged male 
figure of a wanior riding a tiger (now locally called as Budhai), 
anu ciuved tragments of, perhaps, a door-frame. On one of 
these fragments was di.scovereil an inscription, referring to one 
Suiba Siugii Deva, the godOe.sa Mahesvari amt to the lineage of 
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Biidhesa. It seems out of these finds the female figure is now 
worshipped as Chand! in the shrine, while the figure of the warrior 
is kept outside the temple and also worshipped under the name 
of Buddhai. 

Near the village is a fort, in ruins, which local tradition 
associates with the King Virata of the ^Liliahhariitii- There is, 
however, another curious local tradition that the ioit was built 
in one night by a Mughal general to fulfil the condition piecedcnt 
to the proposed marriage between the Musalman and the goddess 
Mahesvail, but through a trick ployed by the latter the union 
did not take place. ^Sce Froc. AtiB, 1872, p. 17b.) The Uistrict 
Gazelteer mentions another version, of perhaps the same legend, 
in .this connection, the Muhainedan here being xVli Khan of the 
fort of “Aligadh" the ruins of which exist near by. 

Froc. ASB, 1872, p. 176; BFir, Bhayalpur, pp. 42, 
162, 165. 

45. Barari (bh.vgalpur)—CAVE— 

A few miles from Bhagalpur, on the Ganga, is a small 
village of Barari. Haifa mile to its north-west and hardly 200 
feet from the river Ganga is a small mound about 100’ x 55’, 
with a cave underneaih called loca-lly ns '‘Barari-ki-kuppa". The 
earth into v.diich the cave was e.xcavatcd is very hard. It had oucc 
a built-up frontage', with a concrete platform, and an enclosure 
all of which are now in ruins. I'rom the platform a flight of 
steps goes down to the cave, 6-^ feet below, opening out to a hall 
somewhat semi-circular in plan. The roof of this hall is 
vaulted and like the walls, it is asserted, it was plastered 
over with mud. From this liall two narrow passages go east¬ 
wards and westwards respectively. The eastern passage is 14' 
long, 2|' to 4|' wide and 5' to 5' high and further leads to a set 
of four squarish apartments, 10' to 11|' square, and 7' to 71/ 
high, connected with each other through similar narrow passages. 
A separate tunnel, or a narrow passage, 51' long, also exists 
proceeding from the eastern side of the first of these four apart¬ 
ments and leading to the open country outside. The other- 
passage from the hall, going to the west, similarly leads to 
another set of four apartnrcnls, of approximately the same sizes, 
(excepting one wliich is smaller), auef similarly connected with 
each other. From th'. second chanihcr ol tins latter sit a inn row 
tuiioel branches oh' to the north to a 17' elei.p well ihrough 
which it furtiier takes off, rather irregularly, in a noi ih-we.aterly 
direction, to u considerable lengih, wiih four smaller chambers 
on the way, one of winch is a semi-ci,cular one The extienu; 
end of this passage is nearly 255' froni the hall at the entrance 
of the cave. This p.issage is between 5' to 4' wide and 51' to 
44' high, the rooms on its way being 4' to 6' high, The cave 
was recently, in 1916, fully explored by Swami Pranavaiiaiida 
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and the above description is based on the account published by 
him. He noticed another cave, but having only one chamber, 
now occupied by a Bairagi Baba. It is underneath a small 
mound called Kuppa-ghat. 

Local belief is that the caves connect with the towns of 
Sultanganj and Colgong or with Monghyr many miles away. In 
about 1812 Buchanan had noticed the cave and was told that 
human bones were found in it 15 years previously ; but he took 
the excavation to be a hiding place of robbers. It was ascertained 
later by Cunningham that seven of the silver puch-maiked coins, 
found here w’ith the human bones, were lying in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. He, therefore, identified the cave with the 
long subterranean gallery mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as existing 
neat about this place and about which the latter quotes an 
interesting legend current in his time. Cunningham mentions 
the cave as existing in the locality called as Mayaganj. Bloch 
visited the place in 1903 and did not think it to be very old. It 
is interesting that there had been no finds here to connect it with 
any religion or sect, nor anything positive to indicate that it was 
all through a product of human workmanship. No inscription 
or carving has so far been noticed to exist inside and it is not 
clear whether the mud plaster on ‘walls or roof’ referred to in 
Swamiji’s account is man-made or a natural formation. 

For the name Barari of the village and of the cave reference 
may be made to the Muslim tomb of one Maskan-i-Barari at 
Champanagar, q.v., a few miles .away, who was possibly a Muham- 
medan saint of some repute. It appears most likely that the 
village is known after him who might have also occupied the cave 
for some time (cf. No. 182 below). 

Buchanan, Bhagdpur, p. 73 ; Cunningham, ASI, XV, p. 31 
ff; Bloch, An. Rep. ABI, B. 0., 1903, p. 7 ; and Swami Pranava- 
nanda, JBORS, XXXIV, pp. 117-125. 

46. Barat (gara) fort and mound— 

A mile north-east of the Sitamarhi hill (q.v.) and 
close by this village is a 20' high mound on which stands a 
mud-built fort with round towers at corners. The fort encloses 
an oblong area, about 300'x250', and is said to have been built 
by one Diirinarayan Chaudhari Harkatya Brahmin. The mud 
Walls wire seen by Beglar in 1.S72 standing 20' abo\e the level 
of the mound and appeared to him “to have been baked or in 
some way submitted superficially to the action of fire after beino- 
built”. 

From the proximity of the ancient cave at Sitamarhi hill 
local legend associates the mound with the residence of sage 
Valmiki of the Ramayana. 

Beglar, (7.1XZ, VIII, p. 107-8 ; Grierson, Notes on the District 
of Gaya, p. 26. 
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47. Barawang (gaya)—fort, mound and tank— 

Buchanan in his journal mentions this place as situated 

10 miles west of Tekari and contaning ruins of a fort, about 
1100' X 750', with earthen ramparts strengthened by irregular 
bastions. The rampart and counterscarp seen by him were 100' 
thick and 24' to 30' high and were surrounded by an enormous 
ditch 350' wide. Inside the enclosure were considerable ruins of 
brick buildings. To the south was noticed by him another 
mound of bricks with broken images collected under a tree and 
near by was a tank. Buchanan attributes all these remains to 
the Kol chiefs. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 136-37. 

48. Barew (gaya)—fort and mosque— 

Near the village is a ruined fort said to have been built by 
Kamdar Khan or Kamgar Khan, one of the noted military adven¬ 
turers of the area in the 18th century A. D. An old mosque also 
exists here which was seen in good condition by Grierson in 
about 1900 A. D. 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 26; BODG, 
Patna, p. 28 ff for Kamdar Khan. 

49. Barh (patna)—saiva Temple— 

In the portion of this large village called as old Barh is an 
old temple of Siva with the name of Amaranatha. Since the 
village is situated at a spot exposed to danger from floods it is 
called as Barh. It is situated on the old route from Bengal to 
Northern India and had been a scene of many battles and 
military camps in late historical times. 

BODG, Patna, pp. 199-200. 

50. Barijangadh (purnea)—fort and tank — 

The place is 3 miles south of Bahadurganj {q.v.) 
and has a ruined fort named after its builder, one Barijan, 
according to local legend (cf. also Asurgadh, q.v., above). 
Inside the enclosure of the fort are traces of an old tank called 
as Dak Pokhar, with absurd legends current in the locality 
about it. 

BDG, Purnea, p. 185. 

51. Basarh (muzaffarpur) — for,t buddhist, Hindu and 

JAIN remains, and TANKS— 
History :—The village Basarh is situated about 22 miles 
south-west of Muzaffarpur. As will be observed elsewhere the 
Mauryan pillar at the nearby village of Kolhua (q.v.) 
was perhaps first noticed in 1784 by Mr. Law but whether 
the ancient mounds or ruins at Basarh attractad his attention or 
not is not clear. Some time before 1835 J. Stephenson noticed 
in his journal “the Ruins and Site of an ancient city near 
Bakhra.” He refers to the ruins of a large fort of an oblong 
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shape “of considerable antiquity”, but he heard of no existing 
tradition that could be depended upon concerning its origin, 
(cf. JASB, 1835, p. 129). In 1861-62 Cunningham visited the 
place, but he found the mound of the fort called Ilaja Bisal-kd- 
gadh, of which Stephenson knew nothing. Following the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims he at once identified Dasash 
with the fajnoirs city of Vaisall ol the Buddhist tradition : Init 
this was not readdy accepted by scholais till the beginning of 
this centluj-. Rhys Davids thought that the site of Vaisall was 
somewhere else in Tiihiit ; whde Hoey attempted to locate 
it at Chirand, in Saran district. In 1902 V. Smith 

examined the question of the identification of the site very 
thoroughly and concluded that Basarh and the adjoining villages 
now occupy the site of the ancient city (ci.JUAS, 1902, pp. 
167-2S8). In 1904 Bloch excavated at the mound and from his 
report of the excavation the identity became quite clear, for some 
of the seals discovered therein bear inscriptions actually men¬ 
tioning the name Vaisalt, i.e. obviously of the town which existed 
at the site. 

The name Vaisali of an important town figures quite 
prominently in the epic and Puranic traditions wherein it is also 
mentioned as Visala, deriveel after its founder named King 
Visala, who, it is said, belonged to the famous solar dynasty of 
the Ikshvakus. Like Rajagribi^ K’-'iS'i’ fbe oiigiu of Vaisali 
definitely goes back to pre-Buddbistic times ; and we find it to be 
quite of an important town in the days of the Buddha. The 
early Buddhist texts refer to Vaisali as the capital of the powerful 
kingdom of the Lichchhavis who followed a peculiar oligarchical 
form of government. Buddha often visited Vaisali in the course 
of his wanderings and had obtained coiisiderable lollowiiig for 
his new doctrines there. The city is cherished by the Buddhists 
as the place where the Buddha announced his aiiproaching 
nirvana and as the place where the Second Buddhist Synod was 
held in about 443 B. C, The Jains also claim that Mahavira, 
their gaeat teacher, was born at Vaisali. Soon after Buddha’s 
death. King Ajatasatru of Rajagiiha attacked Vaisali ami amie.xed 
the territory to his kingdom. From that date little is heard of 
Vaisali till the 4th century A. D. when wc hear that Cliandra- 
gupta I married a Lichchhavi princess ami established the kingdom 
of the Guptas. The township, it appears, continued to exist till 
the end of the Gupta period. When in early 5th centuiy Fa- 
Hian visited Vaisali he found the town well habited and not in 
ruins. But two centuries later Hiuen Tsiang describes it in 
ruins to a great extent. Hu lefcis to the ciiciiit of the town as 
60 or 70 li (i.e. 10 to 12 inilcsk containing several hundred 
sanghdrdmai or monasteries then mostly dilapidated. Lit lie is 
heard of Vaisali after Hiuen Tsiaug and it is not known how 
the name of the modern village Besarh or Basarh, situated to the 
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south of the great fort-mound, came to be known in later times. 
The name Besarh is found mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul 
Fazl and may have, therefore, come into vogue from some time 
earlier, since we get a tomb of a Muhammedan saint named 
Miranji, who died here in 1493 A. D. The name Vaisall of a 
town in Tirhut may have continued to exist till the 12th century 
A. D. since M. I'oucher lefers to two palm-leaf manuscripts 
containing iiibCribed miniatuie paintings, mentioning : TimhhuhUtu 
Vaisaii Tara i. e. “the Tara of Vaisall in Tirabhukti or Tirhut”. 
This is further evident from the fact that Buddhist images of the 
Pala period, with inscriptions, have also been found in the 
locality (cf. Koihua, below and Rep., AST, 1903-4, pp. S2 
and 86). 

pj The mound ccdhd Raja Bisal-ka gadh :—The mound is 
situated close to the north of the modern village. As had been 
already stated it was first mentioned by Stephenson in 1834 but 
he could then know nothing of the local tradition that its origin 
was attributed to King Visala of the epic or Pnranic fame. In 
1861-62 Cunningham mentions this tradition as implied in the 
name Raja-Bisal-ka g.arh as quoted by him. It should be stated 
here that Hiuen Tsiang says that the “royal precincts are about 
4 or 5 li round. There are a few people living in it.” The 
“royal piccincts” obidousl}' icfer to the ruins of v.’hat is now 
culled as Raja-Bisalka gadh for its circuit also comes to about 
50(JU feet, i. e. a little less than a mile which agiees closely with 
what the Chinese pilgiim says. The area enclosed, as measured 
by Cunningham, is about 1580 Ret long, north to south, and 
about 750 feet wide cast to west. The mound is about 6' to 10' 
high above tiie surrounding country. There are traces of round 
towcis at coineis and of a surrounding ditch 150'to 200'wide 
which is now under cultivation. The main entrance or gate of 
the fort appears to have been on the south, at the centre, as is 
indicated by traces of cinbaiikinent across the ditch here. On the 
northern side there may have been only a small postern gate but 
no traces of embankment ciossing the ditch is to be seen on this 
side. The ramparts rise very slightly above the general level of 
the area inside the mound but, from the outside, from the bottom 
of the ditch, the height is about 15 feet. Cunningham tried a 
few diggings in this mound ficross the rampaits with a view to 
find some portions of the old w.-dls but with no success. He was 
disiippoiuteted to find “only accumulations oi broken bricks and 
rubbish, with a few unintciestiug liagmenls of pottery”. He 
found three chty whorls, oiic copper troiuul, one clay pestle 
{thdpi), three beads of bloodstone, jacinth, and crystiil, one square 
coppei- coin cast in a mould, with an elepharU, Bodhi tree and 
other symbols. The only object of any interest was a burnt clay 
ink-stand, with a large Buddhist symbol, and a short inscription 
in Gupta cluiraclers, leading ^ri Vidasutusga which may be the 
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owner's name. 

In 1904 Bloch excavated portions of this mound at eight 
different places and exposed remains of brick buildings, mostly 
irregular in plan and consisting of rooms or chambers of 
remarkably small size, there being only a few larger rooms as 
discovered by him. The floors exposed are of concrete or a layer 
of bricks, the bricks being oblong in size up to 16 inches in 
length. A few loose bricks with “some carvings in simple patterns 
on one side” were also discovered. A large number of tiles, 
obviously meant for roofing, were found in the debris. “Their 
shape is oblong and flat, with a rill in each longer side near 
the edge, one above and one below, which shows that they were 
joined together. Close to the rounded top is a small hollow, 
made evidently in order to fix the tiles on the wooden planks of 
the roof. The top of the roof evidently was crowned by small 
pinnacles, similar to those which we observe in ancient carvings, 
...The buildings appear to have been secular throughout, and 
no remains of any temple have been discovered”, (cf. An. Hep., 
ASl, B. C., 1903-4, p. 18). According to Bloch the buildings 
belong to two separate periods of occupation, viz. (i) not later 
than the time of the imperial Guptas, i.e. the 4th-5th centuries 
A.D. and (ii) perhaps of the Muhammedan times partly because 
of the pieces of glazed pottery of Muhammedan type and partly 
because of the thinner and square-sized bricks. Amongst these 
ruins he recovered only one Muslim coin of Hussain Shah of 
Jaunpur (A. D. 1458-1476). 

Bloch does not give the correct sequence or context in 
which the tiles were discovered. The significance of their 
discovery has not been given due importance up till now ; but it 
should be pointed out here that such discoveries of roofing 
materials at ancient sites in India are quite rare and their study 
is of considerable importance in the study of ancient Indian 
architecture. Bloch, however, makes no reference whether any 
traces of wood which may have been used in the roofs were 
noticed by him, as they were found in the excavations at Patna 
by Spooner in 1913-14. 

Bloch’s diggings were carried at some places to a depth 
of nearly 24 feet where the subsoil water prevented him digging 
further. At one place he found “three curious old wells” by 
the side of each other. Two of them were 24' deep and in one 
of them, at the water level, he found “a curious round piece of 
clay, four feet in diameter and about six inches high', which 
looked almost like the mouth of another well. Half of it was 

(1) In hia detailed report in An. Sep., ASJ, 1903-4, page 02, instead of 
the 'round piece of clay” he mentions ‘-three rings of burnt clay, placed one 
above the other and 2’ 6” in diameter and 15” in height. He elates further : 
"How these curious circles of burnt clay got down there, and for what purpose 
18 Btill a puzzle to me.” It is not clear whether we should take it to be a ring-’ 
■tyell, or sornething else, the purpose of which still remains to be ascertained. 
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covered by the wall of the big well. In the other well was 
found at the bottom a neat piece of ivory evidently used as a 
lamp-stand. Perhaps it had fallen into the well by accident, 
when the place was still inhabited.” (cf. An Hep., ASI, B G., 
1903-4, p. 18). In the third or smallest well Bloch noticed two 
small holes in the opposite sides of its walls, at half of the 
depth, v/liich may have been meant to receive wooden beams 
laid across the well, though no wooden remains as such are 
mentioned by him. Near the eastern well Bloch discovered an 
earthen jar which was “so brittle that it broke as soon as it 
was touched”. Its shape is “peculiar” and its surface was 
glazed in “fine chestnut brown colour”. It was found at a 
depth of 9 feet and according to Bloch it belonged to “the earlier 
stratum”. The pieces of jar as restored showed its height as 
16 inches or so approximately. It is likely that this jar belonged 
to the group of the polished pottery, generically called as N.B.P. 
now, and assigned to a date between B.C. 600 to B.C 200 If 
this is so, the discovery is quite significant for the large size of an 
N.B.P. pot. 

Of the numerous finds made by Bloch, those worth noting 
are : (i) stone-tablets, carved in beautiful floral and geometrical 
patterns, (ii) numerous terracotta animal and human figures, 
some of which are artistically comparable to the Gandhara 
sculptures; (iii) an ivory lamp-stand, (iv) pottery, including 
glazed pieces of Muhammedan date, (v) a copper tripod and a 
copper dish, (vi) beads of semi-precious stones, (vii) a horn-pin and 
other miscellaneous objects and (viii) most interesting of all, 
about 720 inscribed clay seals bearing, in all, over 1100 seal- 
impressions on them. E.xcepting a few, all these seals were 
found deposited in a subterranean brick chamber, 10' square, 
and were seen mixed up with fragments of pottery burnt wood 
and rubbish. These seals were, according to liloch, attached 
to letters or similar documents ; though no such letter or docu¬ 
ment was found with them. A majority of them are pieces of 
unbaked clay, while a few look as if they had been heated a 
little before dispatch It is pointed out by Bloch that unlike 
seals found at other ancient sites in India, these Vaisall seals are 
not votive tablets “either put down as offerings near holy shrines 
or taken away as memorials by pilgrims. ’ Palaeographically 
Bloch would assign the seals to the fourth or fifth century .-V.D. 
Some of the seals refer to royal personages like Govindagupta, 
MahadevI or queen Dhruvasvamhn and Ghatotkachagupta. 
Other seals are of high officials like Kumaramatya-dMkarana, 
h'jt!adkiki'ta, bjldiltikaraiia, I uvui'dJa-blnitfdruJcii, Asi'apitti, Dharina- 
mahdmdtra and others. Seals of Chief of Police, Chief of 
Treasury, a Chamberlain, Chief of military forces, a judge, etc. 
are also included in the lot. Besides these, there are numerous 
seals of private persons like bankers or traders or their guilds. 

4 
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While one seal bears a mark of a lin<ja with triUda on each side 
which may, therefore, have been a temple seal. The geographi¬ 
cal nanus Tirabhukti, Tira and VaisalT are also found mentioned 
in some o; the seals. 

A number of symbols or emblems are found impressed on 
the seals such as foot-prints, tlower-pot (or IcahSa), a pair of 
conches (knkhas), a wheel (not essentially the Buddhist dharma- 
duderd, ‘-money bags” (?), the sun, the moon, a bull, a lion, a 
fiie-altai- combined with a pair of foot-prints. Ihh/a with youi, 
figure of Gaja-Lakshml and Kubera holding a purse and the 
like, from the character of these emblems, it is at a clear 
that they have nothing to do with Buddhism and if, at all, they 
indicate any religious affinities they are more with the orththodox 
Hinduism than with Buddhism or Jainism. The reading on 
one of the seals has been translated by Bloch as “Narayana, 
the lord illustrious Viahnupada” but it is not clear whether We 
should take it as a seal of the famous temple of the Vishnupada 
at Gaya ('/-r.). Like the numerous religious seals from 
Nalanda \q.v.) these secular seals from VaisalT found by Bloch 
and later by Spooner (being refened to shoitly) form a very 
absorbing subject of separate study. 

In 1912-13 Spooner continuetl Bloch’s excavations in the 
fort area, cairying the same tienches to a depth of 16 to 18 feet, 
A few more spots weie also e.xcavated by him. But he could 
get no better structural ruins than what were e.xposed earlier 
by Bloch. At the lower levels he did get “several large square 
bricks of an antiquity manifestly greater than that of any of 
the Walls uncovered.” Except “one round well and a wall or 
two of no apparent importance near it" he could recover prac¬ 
tically nothing of the earlier monumental lemains in the lowest 
levels. He could not, however, reach the viigin soil since, at 
the depth of 18 feet, he came by the subsoil water underneath 
which he could still find fragments of pottery and other proofs 
of occupation. It is in these deeper levels that he got a polished 
piece of sandstone of Mauryan date. At the extreme edge of the 
mound at the north-eastern angle he sank a trench with a 
view to tiace the “fort-wall" to .'i depth of 7 feet but to no 
result. No fort wall or rampart made of masonry could be 
traced by him. He adds : “But whereas wc foui.d no walling, 
we did on the other hand find very noticeabh- and singularly 
sandy soil, ;ind this wouM seem at prcbctit to confirm the sus¬ 
picion that the site had no masonry defences The sand was 
apparently thrown up in the e.xcavation of the encircling moat, 
and from it I am tempted to conclude that an earth embankment 
was all the circumvallation that the site possessed." Similarly 
he could not find any traces of any palatial buildings as 
claimed by the local tradition to exist buried in the mound. 

The finds of antiquities in Spooner's excavations were. 
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however, quite numerous and varied. He discovered a fairly 
large number of terracotta figurines, animal as well as human, 
with peculiar characteristics, some of which can be dated to the 
third or second century B.C. A dozen copper and silver punch- 
marked coins were also recovered. Like Bloch, Spooner also 
found numerous inscribed seals, 235 in number, and bearing 
283 impressions. He did not, however, get a laige hoard of them 
at one spot like what Bloch got in 1904. The main featiues 
of the seals are more or less the same as were observed in 
those found by Bloch, except that some of Spooner’s seals are 
of much earlier date, a few of which were assigned by him to 
as early a period as the third century B. C. The seals recovered 
by him include one with inscription reading; Bhagavata Adityagya 
and having an emblem of the fire-altar. It is perhaps a seal 
of a Sun temple. A second seal has an inscription in Mauryan 
Brahml script reading perhaps : Vtsali anusat'nydnaka — Takara 
which Spooner translated as (the seal) “of the Vaiasall Police 
at Takara (outpost),” though the reading and the translation 
are open to doubt. Historically the most important of the seals, 
is, however, the one bearing the bull device, standing in the 
centre, with the inscribed legend referring to MahadevI Pra- 
bhudama, elaughter of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasimha I and sister 
of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena I .V fourth seal refers to Vemlt- 
nama-ku7tde Kumdra-matyadhikarmiagya which would indicate 
e.xistence of some tank or sacred spring at Vaisall. It is to be 
noted that Spooner also could notice nothing particularly 
Buddhist amongst the ruins at this fort mound. 

Though the identity of the site with that of ancient 
Vaisall had, more or less, been firmly established by these exca¬ 
vations, the antiquity assigned to it by the traditions, Buddhist, 
Jain and Hindu, could not, however, be conclusively proved 
so far. The remains of the ancient fort itself could not be 
traced. In 1950 or so Krishna Deva excavated at the mound 
again but the result of his work has not been published In this 
year (1959) itself the Jayaswal Institute undertook e.xcavation 
to solve the problem of the existence of fortification at the mound 
and it is learnt that Altekar had succeeded in locating the 
actual remains of the fort-walls ; but full details of these 
discoveries are net readily available to be incorporated here. 

(II) Mound of Buddhist Stfijui and iliislim Tonds :—About 
1000 feet to south-west of the (/ai/Zi, or “foit” above, is another 
high mound of solid brick-work which was also noticed in 1834 
by Steplifiison in his joiunal. He mentions it to be 40 feet 
high and having Muslim tombs on its top, of winch one was of 
a Saint, named to him as Mir-Abdulla, “dead about 250 years 
ago” i.e. before 1834. In 1861-62 Cunningham gives the height 
as 23* 8" above the fields and the name of the saint as Mir 
Abdul. He identified the mound as representing the renuiius 
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of one of the many stilpas referred to by Hiuen Tsiang in his 
account of ancient Vaisali. The outlines of this stupa and its 
chaiactcristic features, if any, have, however, not been ascer¬ 
tained as yet. From the presence of a Muslim saint’s tomb on 
it, it is obvious that the site was quite a sacred and important 
one and it is quite likely that it is one of the many stupas 
specially described by Hiuen Tsiaiig. Cunningham states that 
out of these “only two were of atn- size, namely, that erected 
on the spot where Buddha h:rd announced his approaching 
nircaiia, and that which contained the lelics ot the half body 
of Anauda ’, the one of the most f.-AOurite of Buddha’s disciples. 
He hints at the possibility tliat the mound here iiia.}' represent 
either of them and possibly the one over the ii lics of Ananda.* 
This appears to be coufiimed bj- the fact that an annual fair 
is held here which seems to ha\e been established long before 
the time of the Musalman saint, because it it held on the 9th 
day of the dark fortnight of cltaitru and is regulated by the 
solar reckoning of the Hindus. The point can, however, be 
more satisfactorily settled if the mound could be e.xcavated, but 
this does not become possible because of.the Muslim tombs on its 
top. 

The most important of the Muslim tombs on the top of 
the mound was stated to be of Mir .-\bdal or Abdulla up to 
Cunningham’s time ; but Bloch was told in 1903 that it re¬ 
presented one “Miranji, a mere title and a clear proof ot the 
legendary origin of the saint.” Kuraishi, howe\’er, iiu'cstigated 
into the matter and says that the tomb contains really the relics 
of a well-known Muslim saint of Bihar, named Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Qazin. This saint, he says, was a descendant of the 
famous Imam Muhammed alias Taj Faqih who figures 
prominently in the history of Maner (q. v.). He was born in 
Maner in A.H. SoS (A.U. 1434) and died here in .A.H. 901 (.A.D. 
1495). He is said to have travelled widely as far as Mandu 
in Madhya Pradesh and was the grand-jwfr of Shah Muhammad 
Ghauth, one of the greatest saints of India, whose magnificent 
tomb still exists at Gwalior. It is further said that the eldest 
son of Shaikh yazin was killed in an attempt to build a mosque 
at Basarh possibly on this mound. Kuraishi bases this intor 
mation on an account furnished by the Maulvis of Kasulpur 
in the district who claim to be descendants of the saint. 

The tomb is architecturally not a significant building. 
It is surrounded by a high enclosure-wall of bricks and to the 
east are the ruins of a small mosque. Kuraishi does not 
discuss its age though he refers to the saint’s son having been 

(I) Bloch says that this Basarh st.'ipa “though a monument of consider¬ 
able importance is not referred to by the Chinese'’ (cf. An. Rep., AS I, B.G. 1903- 
04, p, 86). The stupa over dnanda’s relics should also be located elsewhere, far 
away from Basarah (ef. Chirard, q.v.)’ ’ 
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killed by the Hindus in an attempt to build a mosque possibly 
on this spot. Inside the enclosure are a number of other tombs. 
Some time before Cunningham’s visit in 1861 an excavation was 
made at the foot of the mound and two ornamental stone pillars 
of medieval date were found therein; but their existence at the 
spot and the purpose they seived are nowhere seen explained. 

(iii) Tht! Buddhiit remains near nortJi-west of the Giidh :— 

Hiuen Tsiang gives a veiy detailed account of the 
important lluddhist monuments as seen b}’ him at Vaisall. He 
could not deal wjth all the Ihuldliist remains because he 
says : “the sacred monuments are so many that it would be 
difficult to enumerate them.” He visited Vaisali in the early 
seventh century when most of these monuments were in ruins, i.e., 
they were erected qiuch before the time of his visit i.e. in the early 
Gupta period or even much earlier. It is, however, surprising 
that in the e.xcavatious at Raja-Visalka gadh practically 
no Buddhist antiquities were recovered and out of the hundreds 
of seals found therein practically no distinctively religious 
seals of the Buddhists are to be noticed, as we get them at 
Nalanda and elsewhere. This point, therefore, deserves to be 
noted when references are made to the numerous Buddhist 
remains at Vaisali which were apparently situated in the 
vicinity of the fort outside its enclosure walls. 

Amongst the important monuments mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang near the ffadk was the monastery of the Sammitlya 
school of Hinayana Buddhists where he resided during his stay 
at Vaisali. Nearby this monastery were three stupas, of which 
the most important was the one over the Licbchhavis’ share of 
the relics of the Buddha, situated to the south-east of the 
monastery. It is said that the emperor Asoka opened this 
stupa for its relic-contents. The second stupa marked the site 
where Sariputta and others became arhats or achieved nirvatia. 
Hiuen Tsiang locates the monastery and the three stupas 
about a mile to the north-west of the royal precincts, i. e. the 
gadh mound. This would lead us to the area near Kharauna 
Pokhar and the high level ground of Chak-Ramdas. The 
area of nearly 24 square miles aiound Basarh was surveyed in 
1903 or so and a map was published by Bloch with his report 
of excavations from which these positions will be quite clear. 
V. Smith basing his conclusions on the information supplied 
by P. C. Mukerji says that the Sammitlya monastery and the 
three stupas should be located in the area between the Kha¬ 
rauna tank and the village Pharawal, or more properly Uphraul 
which IS about a mile further noith-west of the tank, Mukerji 
mentions the existence of a large mound in this locality in 
1897; but, in 1903, Bloch says that in spite of repeated enquiries 
he could hear or see of no such mound in the area; on the 
other hand, he observed here, to the east of the village Bania, 
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only a “low depression, called a ‘Char’ with a little water 
in its centre. This evidently is the remains of a tank, which 
may have belonged to the monastery, but the fields all around 
it show no signs of bricks and are all under cultivation; 
neither could I find any traces of brick-buildings inside the 
groups of mango trees west of the “Char” (cf. An. Hep., AST, 
1903-4, p. 84). It may be pointed out, however, that in the 
immediate vicinity of the hamlet of Baiiia, to the south-east, 
is the area Chak-Ramdas, as noliceel by Bloch also, where 
considerable ruins of bricks and potsherds aie seen scattered 
over the entire area. But the problem whether the rem.'iins 
of the Sammitlya monastery, and the three great stupas near 
by, can still be looked for or not, had not been taken up in 
earnest during all these years. • 

In 1957-58, however, the Jayaswal Institute took up 
the work of e:{cavation in this area near the Kharauna tank 
with a view to examining the problem thoroughly. The work 
was undertaken by Altekar who laid several trenches all 
around the tank to find out whether it had been anciently 
surrounded by a wall. It was found that on the southern, 
western and eastern sides of the tank, at the foot of the 
slopes of the existing embankment, there did exist an earlier 
masonry embankment-wall, built throughout of bricks of 
uniform size (15* x 9" x 2"), indicating that it had not suffered 
any changes in later times. The wall is 3' 4" thick and has 
been traced over a length of 72' and 95' respectively on the 
southern and north-eastern sides, the height being between 
6" to 2' approximately. Near the centre of the southern side 
of this embankment-wall was found a concrete platform 2 feet 
below the foundation-level of the wall. The platform would, 
therefore, be of an earlier date as compared with the embank¬ 
ment-wall. Cast coins and twracotta figurines “stylistically 
assignable to Sunga age,” were fcund in the course of the 
digging and from the stratigraphical sequence, in which they 
were recovered, this embankment-wall has been assigneil to 
the second century B. C. It is said that the tank was originally 
called as ahliislulfa-pushkarini, which was exclusively used by 
the Lichchhavi Chiefs only. According to .Mtekar this was a 
much smaller tank but was later, in the second century B. C., 
enlarged and surrounded by the embankmcnt-Wii 11, now 
discovered by him. The e.xisting tank is 1420' long and 660' 
wide. The present name of Kharauna, however, still remains 
to be explained. 

To the north-east of the tank is a small low mouiid hardly 
2' high, which was also e.xcavated by Altekar and was found 
to contain the remains of a stupa, enlarged four time.-? after its 
original construction. The original stupa was, according to 
Altekar, a smalt structure, 95' in diameter, built of mud, over 
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a deposit which contained the N- B. P. sherds which were also 
found in the core of the stupa. It is further stated by him 
that this mud-sfr7j9a was later encased in a masonry of burnt 
bricks (15" x 9" x 2"j and from the fact that pieces of polished 
Chunar sandstone were found in the debris outside this brick 
stupa it is concluded that this subsequent masonry work was 
done probably in the reign of Asoka. It may, however, be 
pointed out that it is not unlikely that like the stupas at 
Nandangarh {q.v-), the “mud-stupa” may be a mere filling 
of this later brick stupa ; but for a clarification on this 
point, we should await the detailed report of the excavation. 
What is further striking is that the size of the bricks of the 
masonry stupa is exactly the same as that of the bricks used in 
the embankmei:t-wall of the tank assigned to the second century 
B. C. already referred to. These are points which have to be 
taken into account while arriving at the probable date of the 
original construction which has tentatively been taken to be 
of pre-Mauryan times by Altekar. Hiuen Tsiang locates the 
famous stupa over Buddha’s relics in this area which has 
apparently led Altekar to the conclusion that here we have 
that famous stupa originally erected by the Lichchhavis over 
their share of the relics of lAuldha’s body soon after the death 
of the latter. The core of the stupa was also excavated in 
its centre where, within the area of an earlier breach, was 
found “a soapstone casket cracked by the pressure from above 
and only one-fourth full of ashy earth, together with a small 
conch, two glass beads, a small piece of gold-leaf and a copper 
punch-marked coin.” The casket and its contents were cer¬ 
tainly an interesting and important discovery ; but unfortunately 
it contains no inscription which could have made the point of 
the date of the original construction more certain and definite. 

There had been further enlargements of the stupa as 
indicated by the excavation. “The second enlargement was 
relatively flimsy, being almost entirely of re-used burnt bricks 
and brick-bats, along with a few mud-bricks. The third 
enlargement, also of burnt bricks and brick-bats, increased the 
diameter of the stupa to 40 ft. The fourth and last enlarge¬ 
ment was mainly in the nature of buttressing the preceding one.” 

If this stupa be identified with the relic stupa of the Buddha 
it would certainly be the most sacred and important monument 
for the Buddhists of \’aisali; and a question may be raised why 
it did not receive the attention of the faithful in the later ages, 
since, it is known that Buddhism continued to survive till the 
twelfth century A.D. at Vaisall. Altekar has given the probable 
age of the last or fourth enlargement of the stupa as the second 
century A.D. He further says that in about A.D. 100 “there was 
a change in the bed of the Gandaka or one of its tributaries, 
which resulted in the relic-stii^a being surrounded by water 
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which undermined its foundations. Further repair or enlargement 
of the stupa became impracticable as it became water-logged— 
the ashes in our casket were once soaked in water—and pious 
pilgrims contented themselves by paying their homage to the 
disintegrating stupa, which contained the Buddha-relics.” It 
is not clear whether the fourth enlargement took place before or 
after the change in the river bed. It is interesting that early in the 
fifth century FaHian makes no mention of this stfqjj; while about 
two hundred years later Hiuen Tsiang saw it near about the 
same site. He says that the relic-8i«jt)« ‘"was built by a King 
of Vaisall. After the Nirvana of Buddha, a former king of this 
country obtained a portion of the relics of his body, and to 
honour them as highly as possible he raised (this building) (cf. 
Beal’s translation, VI. II, p. 67). This would clearly indicate that 
the stupa did exist in the seventh century A.D. and was seen by 
Hiuen Tsiang as a high building ; while the stupa as excavated 
by -Altekar shows no traces of its existence as a sacred monument 
alter the second century A. D. It is also to be noted that Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions also a stupa on the spot, apparently in this very 
area, where Sariputta and others became arhats (i.e. those who 
achieved nirvana) while Fa Hian states to have seen a “tower which 
was built over half the body of Ananda” somewhere in this area. 
The evidence so far available is indeed too conflicting and irrecon- 
ciliable to conclusively accept the identity of this stupa as the 
Great Relic Stupa of the Buddha (cf. .Altekar, JBIiS, BuJdka 
Jayanti Issuv, Vol. II, pp. 6-7). 

IV. Buddhist remains to the north and south of the Gadh : — 
According to Hiuen Tsiang a number of stupas and monasteries 
were located in area half a mile north-east of the Sammitlya 
monastery i. e. about a mile north of the yadh mound. These 
monuments included the site of the house of the famous courtesan 
Amrapall (whose hospitality Buddha had not disdained to accept), 
and the stupas marking the sites of the residences of Vimala- 
klrtti and Ratnakara. The possible sites of these monuments, 
if they e.xisted, have not been searched for nor located up till now. 
A hamlet called Abu Chak e.xists more than a mile to the north 
of the Gadh. This hamlet is mentioned by V. Smith as Chak 
Abora which, according to him, pi'eserves the memory of the 
name of the celebrated courtesan Amrapall referred to above. 
It is possible the hamlet is situated on or near some ancient ruins 
but the fact, before it is accepted, needs verification on the spot. 

The modern village of Basarh, to the south of the gadh, is 
itself situated on an ancient mound, as is evident from remains 
of several old brick buildings now covered by modern houses. 

V. The Alms Bowl of Buddha" from VaisaU (?);—Cunnh 
ngham in his Report for 1680-81 gives an interesting account 
of an alms bowl which he says originally belonged to Vaisali 
and is referred to as such by Fa Hian also. It is said in 
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Buddhist tradition that before Buddha took leave of the Lichchha- 
vis of Vaisall, shortly before his death, he presented them his 
alms-bowl as a memorial which was eventually cherished highly 
by the Lichchhavis and it is said a stupa was built over it. The 
city of Vaisall was celebrated in early days of Buddhism 
for its possession of this famous bowl. Fa Hian says that he 
saw it at Fo-lu-sha (i. e. Peshawar) but he is silent as to how it 
got there. According to Cunningham the bowl was carried off 
from Vaisall either by Kanishka or by his successor Huvishka 
early in second century A.D. A few generations after Fa Hian’s 
visit to India, it appears, the bowl was further carrieU away from 
Peshawar to Kandahar in Afghanistan where it still stood in 
1880 “in an obscure little Mohammedan shrine.” It is descri¬ 
bed as “a huge bowl, carved out of a solid block of dark green 
serpentine.” Six lines of Arabic inscriptions were later carved 
on its straight sides, but their contents do not appear to have 
been examined in this context. Cunningham only says that 
the inscriptions are of early date referring perhaps to the names 
of Sabuktugin and of Mahmud. This curious history of the 
alms bowl given by Cunningham does not seem to have attracted 
much notice from the later e.xplorers and excavators of Vaisall 
to ascertain how far it is correct and historically true (cf. Cunni¬ 
ngham, ASf, XVI, pp. 6-12 and Plate III for a photo copy and 
inscription). 

VI. The Sail'll shi'incs and the extent of the city :—There is 
a local tradition that the limits of the ancient city are marked 
by four lihijas at its corner, of which the two northern ones 
are still visible, while the two southern ones are hidden and 
hence are called as Gupta Mahadevas. Their positions are indi¬ 
cated in Bloch’s map ; but the sites of these liiujas do not seem 
to have been carefully examined or explored so far. The 
north-western shrine and the lihiia is quite modern but may be 
marking the site of an earlier Xaiva shrine. The north-eastern 
lihga is an ancient Chaumukhi Mahadeva (i.c. it is a four-faced 
lihga) and is standing iiisiik- a pit which evidently represents the 
remains of a biick temple. Bloch rekrs to it as “of the ordinary 
medieval type”. (,cf. An. Up, ASI, B. C., 1903-4, p. 15). 
Neither the lihga, nor the temple, which may have existed to 
enshi ine it, have been described fully anywlieie ; nor are their age 
or characteristics found mentioned by any authority so far. 
The sites of the two Gupta-Mahiidevas or Uhgas (?) remain 
unexplored. V. Smith quotes P. C. Mukerji saying that he 
found distinct traces of a rampart to the west and north of the 
south-eastern Gupta iNIahadeva. Bloch also lefeis to traces of 
an old earthen rampart between the two Gupta ^lahadevas. 
These are observations suggestive enough of the probable 
correctness of the tradition regarding the limits of the ancient 

5 
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city ; but the problem needs a more thorough and systematic 
investigation since the accounts of the two Chinese pilgrirns do 
not quite agree with these indications. If the traditional limits 
are accepted the ancient city would be seen to occupy an 
irregular quadrangle, roughly IJ miles each side i. e. an area of 
nearly 2^ square miles. The Raja-Visalaka gadh would roughly 
occupy a central position within its boundaries and thus vvould 
be the citadel inside the walled city. It is indeed very striking 
that the corners of this walled city would thus be marked by 
Saiva or Hindu shrines ; while in the central citadel or the gadh 
mound we see clear evidence of the overwhelming predominence 
of Hindu relics as already pointed out above (p. 26). This is a 
coincidence significant enough and would probably indicate that 
the ramparts of the ancient town demarcated by the lingas were 
intimately connected with each other and were perhaps coeval 
in time with some of the remains of the ancient citadel. 
Such a demarcation of the limits of the city would, however, 
leave most of the Buddhist monuments outside the town, mostly 
towards north and north-west with the notable e.xception of the 
stupa with the Muslim tombs on its top. This appears quite 
possible since the Jain tradition also s lys that Vaisali consisted 
of three portions viz. Vaisali, KundugrSma and Vaniagrama 
besides the Kollaga suburb. The modern village of Bapia 
apparently represents ancient V'aniagama and thus is situated 
outside the old town limits while the suburb Kollaga may be 
represented by modern Kolhua, also outside the walls of the 
town, towards the north-west. But before these conclusions 
are arrived at, it is felt necessary that the respective areas are 
carefully e.xplored and e.xcavated wherever necessary to verify 
the correctness of the tradition. 

VII. Jain Remains at Vaisdlt :—According to a Jain 
tradition Lord Mahavira, the last of the Tirthamkaras, was born 
at Kundagrama and at Vuniy'agiama was his residence both the 
places being part of or near Vaisali, While the modern village 
of Bania can be taken as representing the site of ancient Vania¬ 
grama there is no place in the locality which in name can so 
represent the place Kundagrama where Mahavira was born. At 
the former place it is said by V. Smith that some time, in about 
1890 or so, two statues of Jain Tirthamkaras were discovered 
about 8' below surface, 500 yards west of Bania ; but Bloch could 
not see them in 1903 since they had been taken away some ten 
years before his visit to the place. It should be noted that no 
ancient site of a Jain sanctuaiy as such has so far been located 
near the village. 

The location of Kundagrama identified first by Hoernle 
with the modern village of Vasukund, about 1^ miles north-east 
of the gadh mound and this has been generally accepted.* It 

r. Bloch, like Jacobi, whom be quotes, did not accept this identification, 
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should be noted, however, that no ancient Jain ruins have been 
discovered in this area uptil now. In fact in this locality no 
other ancient ruins, of the Buddhists or Hindus, have been 
brought to light. There is no information whether the area was 
at all explored in search of such ruins. It is further remarkable 
that the place had not, and perhaps had never, become a place 
of pilgrimage for the Jains, as should normally be expected. 
Except for the strong literary evidence there is nothing to support 
that Vaisali or the Kundagrama nearby it, was the birth-place 
of Mahavira. 


VIII. Tanks :— It will be seen from the map published 
by Bloch that a number of tanks and chars or low-lying areas 
surrounded the old gadh or fort. The tanks mentioned in the 
map are : Ruksowia Pokhar, Ghoda Pokhar (a name normally 
associated with local stories in Bihar that it was demarcated by 
a horseman skirting round it under specified conditions), 
Kharauna Pokhar, the Ganga Sagar and the Bawan Pokhar 
mostly situated towards the west of the gadh mound. There 
are besides a number of other smaller tanks in the area. It 
should be noted that stone as a building material is not found 


readily for miles around Basarh and in fact in the whole of 
North Bihar. Bricks, therefore, were normally used for 
substantial structures of importance ; and for an important city 
like Vaisali the quantity of bricks required must have been 
quite enormous. Thus, as is the common experience in Bihar, 
huge quantities of earth were excavated for the manufacture of 
bricks which eventually led to the formation of the tanks. Whe¬ 
ther the tanks of Vaisali were formed in this way or whether they 
indicate the existence of an old bed of the river Gandak or its 
tributary, i.e, the modern rivulet called Neoli, now flowing 
further westwards, is a point worth examining carefully in view 
of the conclusion arrived at by Altekar regarding the later 
history of the “Relic Stupa”. Hindu tradition, however,^says 
that there were at Vaisali 52 tanks of which the existing Bawan 
Pokhar was probably the fifty-second in number. The tradition 
further alleges that the mythic event of Vishnu's conquest of 
the demon King Bali took place in this area, the King Bali 
being the primitive ruler of Vaisali. It is said some medieval 
images were discovered in the Bawan Pokhar but the details 
of the discovery and of the images are not available (cf Bengal 
List, p. 400, BDG- MuMffarptir, p. HO). 

Stephenson, JASB, 1835, pp. 218 ff; Cunningham. ASI, 
I, pp. 55-56 ; XVI, pp. 6-12 and 89-92 and Plate HI; Smith, 
JRAS, 1902, pp. 467-88 ; Bengal List, p. 39 ff; Bloch, An. U p., 
ASI 1903-4, pp. 73-122 and An. Bep., ASl, B.C., 1903-4, 
pp. 14-20; Spooner, An. Bep, ASL, 1913-14, p. 98-185 ; 
Koraishi, List, pp. 20-28; Eomage to Vaisali, published by Vaisali, 
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Samgha, 1948 ; Indian Archceology, 1957o8, pp. 10-11 ; Altekar, 
JBUS, Buddha Jayanti Special Issue, Vol. II, pp. 1-11. 

52. Bediban (champaran)—fort, and temple with Arabic 

INSCRIPTION IN WORSHIP— 

The village is situated about half a mile north-east of 
the Pipra railway station. It contains remains of an ancient 
fort, 925' X 670', with an average height of 12' above the 
surrounding country. The ramparts are mud-built and are 
surrounded by a broad and shallow ditch. 

Close to the north of the foit is a lofty terrace, 91'x6S' 
and 20' high, sunoundcd by a brick wall with two long 
flights of steps on the north and east. On this terrace is 
a Hindu temple consisting of the sanctum, 16|' square, and 
a portico in front and facing east. In the shiine the object of 
worship is a 2' square stone slab containing 7 lines of Arabic 
inscription, worshipped locally as Bhagawiin-ka Charan-pada, e g., 
foot-prints of the Lord or Bha.gwaa. Being covered with 
offerings of ghee and oil, the inscription could not be read 
fully. The date appears to be .\.H. 847 (.A.D, 1450) and the 
name Mahmud, as can be read, may refer to King Mahmud 
of the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur. Various explanations are 
offered for this strange form of worship. Cunningham believed 
that the place was once sacred to the .Muhammedans and was 
thus approptiated by the Hindus ; though Bloch would not 
consider this to be likely. Local belief is that the terrace, on 
which the temple stands, was once a saciiflcial altar (or Vedi 
i e. liedi) from which the name Bediban (i.e. literally forest of 
the sacrificial ultarj has been dciivcd. 

Cunningham, MV/, XVI, pp. 15-26 ; Bengal List, p. 38-i ; 
Bloch, An. Rep„ ASl, B.C., 1902, p, 8 ; Horowitz, List, No. 208 ; 
BBG, Champaran, p. 150. 

53. Begampur (santal p.Akganas)—(see RaJMAHAL, v. ) 

54. Begusarai (monghyr) —s.arai — 

Inside the town is a sarai from which the name Begusarai 
has been derived. The sarai consists of an open enclosure 
surrounded by aliops and lodging houses. No details of the 
history and antiquity of this sarai are available. 

B0I)G, Blongliyr, p. 203 

55. Bela (gava)—saiva and buddhtst temples— 

The village is situated on the Patna—Gaya branch line 
of the Eastern Railway', about 12 miles north of Gaya. 
One and half miles east of the Bela Dak Bungalow are remains 
of temples, Hindu as well as Bud<lhist of which only broken 
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images had survived, as seen by Beglar in 1872 or so. Of them 
a linga is credited with a superstition that in spite of all attempts 
it could not be moved from its place. Beglar also saw here a piece 
of Buddha image with the usual Buddhist creed formulae 
inscribed on it. He further mentions the temple of goddess 
Kali with a statue of the goddess in her skeleton-form in the 
shrine. 

Beglar, OASI, VIII, p. 65 ; Bengal List, 328 ; Grierson, 
Notes on the Bistnct of Gaya, p. 21. 

56. Belwa (s.^.RAN )—mound and saiva and vaishnava 

TEMPLES—6th CENTU RY A. D. AND LATER 

The village Belwa is about 51 miles to north-west of 
Gopalganj. Near the village is a mound locally known as 
Bhairo-ka-sthan which was excavated by Pandey in 1919, 
yielding ruins of a large temple with smaller shrines attached to 
it, and enclosed by a compound wall. On the evidence of 
sculptures and other datable antiquitit.s found here the temple 
has been assigned to late medieval period, but underneath it 
was discovered a much earlier temple which cannot be later 
than the 6th century D. This latter temple consists of two 
shrines placed side by side, one dedicated to Vishnu and the 
other to §iva. The antiquities found^here include three bronze 
images (two of them representing Siva linga—one being four 
faced—and the third perhaps Buddha under the sacred tree) 
and a stone image of Vishnu. This earlier temple, according 
to Pandey, was destroyed by the Chinese General, Wang-hiuen- 
tse, who ravaged the country in 647 A. D. The later temple 
may have been sacred to Vishnu and was perhaps destroyed in 
the 13th century or later. The antiquities are in the Patna 
Museum. 

The other larger mound near the village is attributed by 
the local people to the Bhars. It was also partially excavated 
by Pandey in 1919, leading to discovery of seven punch—marked 
coins, three silver-coated copper pieces, three copper coins of 
the Kushan dynasty, including one of Kanishka and eleven 
terracotta seals or impressions. Most of these were, however, 
lost in transit before they could be cleaned and studied. 

An. Rep., ASI, E. C., 1918-19, pp. 46-47 

57. Belwadag (RAnchi) ancient asura site and tank— 

On the northern and western sides of the stream are two 
large uplands, strewn over with brickbats and under cultivation. 
They are locally called as itadanr or brick-fields and are 
believed to represent the gadh i. e. fort or place of an Asura 
Raja. S. C, Roy carried out trial excavations here in 1915 and 
discovered foundations of brick-walls of a building, the bricks 
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measuring 17" x 10" x 3". Copper ornaments and three gold 
coins were found here earlier. One of the gold coins was 
examined hy Spooner and was found to be a Kushan coin of 
Huvishka type. Stone implements and beads were also reported 
to have been discovered here before. Another “Asura” monument 
here is a tank called as Asura Pokhra which is now silted up 
and cultivated. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, I, pp. 230-34. 

58. Benusagar (singhbhum)—fort,^ ancient site, tank 

AND SAIVA TEMPLES— 

The village is situated in the extreme south-east of the 
district on the border between Orissa and Bihar States. It is 
known after the local name of a large tank nearby called as 
Benusagar, said to have been excavated by one Benu Raja. 
Colonel Tickell visited the place in 1840 and was told that 
Benu Raja, referred to above, flourished some 200 years ago 
(before 1840) and fled from the place owing to the incursions 
of the Mahrattas. This is most unlikely since the Mahrattas 
had become so powerful only in the middle of the 18th 
century. Tickell found the tank to be 600 yards square, with 
stone-built ghati or embankments and having by their sides 
numerous richly carved stones or sculptures which may have 
once belonged to small temples ranged around the tank. Inside 
the tank he saw an island crowned by a temple which was 
“almost a shapeless mass.” In about 1875 Beglar visited the 
place and noticed the sculptures, with some details. From their 
exquisite carvings he ascribed them and the temples to 7th 
century A. D. Most of the sculptures represent exclusively 
Saiva deities such as Ganesa, Kali, Mahishasura-marddinI Durga 
etc. while only two or three of them are Jain figures. The tank 
is evidently as old as the temples though the history of its 
excavator, the Benu Raja of the local tradition, is still to be 
ascertained. The fort referred to below is also attri¬ 
buted to Benu Raja, who according to one local legend was 
said to be son of the Raja of Kesnagadh. 

At the south-eastern corner of the tank Colonel 
Tickell noticed the debris of a small fort or gadhi enclo¬ 
sing an area, 900' x 450', with its massive walls strengthened 
further by bastions or towers at the corners. Inside, in the centre, 
he saw two sunken platforms, with steps going down, in which 
were lying idols in all stages of decay, some of them being buried 
many feet below in the soil. Tickell took away three of these 
images with the help of some Nagpur Dhangars since the local 
people dared not touch them. About 300 yards south of the 
gadlii he noticed another mound of bricks locally said to represent 
the Kacheri or office of the Raja. In the cultivated high-lands 
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also were observed by him bricks scattered about showbg that 
“a substantial town or bazar must have existed here”. 

BJ)G, SingTibhum, pp. 207-9 ; Beglar, CAST, VIII pp. 69-71. 

59. Berautpur (darbhanga)—fort— 

The village is about 12 miles north of Madhubani and 
contains ruins of a small fort or gadJii covering an area of two- 
thirds of an acre. Only traces of its walls and rooms were visible 
till the beginning of this century. Inside, in a hollowed out 
recess, a cylindrical pillar is seen which is worshipped as Siva by 
the local people. The local Telis or oilmen claim that Raja 
Beraut (i. e. King Virata ?) who flourished at about the time of 
the Mahabharata war, belonged to their caste and had built the fort, 

BDG, Darlhanga, p. 143. 

60 . Bettiab (champaran)— fort, temple and chris- 

tian Convent— 

Remains of the fortification of the town were visible till 
the beginning of this century. The place was visited by Father 
Tiffenthaler in the 18th century who describes it as a “populous 
city defended by a great castle surrounded by walls and fortified 
by towers; near it are the temple and convent where dwell the 
missionaries of the Franciscan order.” The convent belonged to 
Capuchin Mission established here by the Italian Revd. Father 
Joseph Mary in 1745 with the support of the then Raja of 
Bettiah. It is to be noted that a part of the town is called as 
Christian Tola after the numerous Christian converts inhabiting it. 

BJ)G, Champaran, pp. 153-156. 

61- Bhagalpur (bhagalpur)—mosque, Muslim tombs, 

CLEVELAND MEMORIALS AND OLD 
canons. 

The name Bhagalpur would mean either “a city of 
good luck” or “a city, of refugees” but how and when this 
name originated it is not known. Close to Bhagalpur is the 
town of Champanagar w'hich is believed to be the modern 
representative of the ancient city of Champa, the capital of 
the kingdom of Anga (cf- Champanagar, q. v.) A copper-plate 
inscription was found at Bhagalpur referring to King Narayana- 
pala, a Pala King of Bengul and to its having been issued 
from Mudgagiri (i.e. modern Monghyr, q.v.) (see Bhandarkar s Lut 
No. 1618 for references). The discovery of the inscription 
appears to be related more to Champanagar than to Bhagalpur 
which seems to have come into existence at a much later date. 
Bhagalpur figures more than once in Muhammedan Chronicles 
of the 16th century. Akbar passed through the place twice in 
1573 and 1575 and his governor Raja Man Singh camped here 
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for a long time in 1592 and after. It was subsequently made 
the headquarters of the imperial Fauzdar or military governor. 

In the town is a pretty monument known as the mausoleum 
of Ibrahim Hussain Khan whose history does not seem to have 
been ascertained. It is not clear whether he should be identified 
with Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur of the 15th century A.D. An 
inscription of A.H. 850 (A. D. 1446) of this King is reported 
to exist on a tomb in the Kani Bibi's garden in the town in 
Manda Roga Muhalla. Bloch visited the place in 1903 and 
casually observed that the building is a modern one and is of 

little interest, though the Bengal List says that it was built 200 
years ago (i.e. before 1896). 

Near the mausoleum are lying two old canons, one of them 
having an old Bengali inscription dated Saka 1580 (A.D. 1658) 
referring to its capture from the Mnhaminedans by the Assamese 
King Jayadhwaja Siihha. The inscription further mentions 
Gubakahatti (i.e. modern Gauhati) where the canon was left. 
It appears in 1662 Mir Jumla, the Mughal Governor, invaded 
Assam and brought back a number ot canons, of which this was 
one, which eventually found its way here. 

The Bengal List refers to mosques in general as being 200 
to 150 years old (i.e. before 1896) and then in worship. Since 
a military governor of the Mughal Emperors was posted here 
from the 16th century old mosques are to be expected to exist 
in the town. The matter, therefore, needs further investigation. 

There are in all two monuments at Bhagalpur raised in ho¬ 
nour of Mr. Augustus Cleveland, Collectoi of the district in about 
1780. One of them was built of bricks by the landlords of the 
district and another of stone sent by the East India Company 
from England. The record on the latter monument says that 
Cleveland “accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless 
and savage inhabitants of the Jungletcrry of Rajmahal who had 
long infested the neighbouring lands by their predatory inclusions 
and attached them to the British Government by a conquest 

over their minds.without bloodshed and terror of 

authority”. Cleveland died in 1784 at the young age of 29. 

Bengal List, p. 422 ; BDG, Bhagalpur, p. 29 ; Bloch, 
An. Rep., AS I, B.C., 1903-4, pp. 6-7 ; El, II, p. 280. 

62. Bhagwanganj (PATNA)-MOUNDS OK bTuPA AND TEMPLES- 

The village is situated a few miles south-east of Bharat- 
pura in Dinapore sub-division. There are several mounds 
near the village, the largest one of which was proposed 
to be identified by Beglar with the famous Drona StQpa of the 
Buddhist tradition which was visited by Hiuen Tsiang early 
in the 7th century D. Beglar in his report for 1872-73 
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describes this mound as of low height, 35' to 40' in diameter 
and about 20' high. It obviously represents a stupa, as seen 
then by Beglar, from the large bricks set in fine mud-cement, 
laid horizontally, and from the clear traces of the socket-hole, 
18" square, on the centre of the top, where, no doubt, the 
umbrella or tee was set up. From the proportion of the height 
of the stupa to its diameter and from the size of the bricks 
Beglar suggested that the stu[a would be the very one set up 
by the Brahmin Diona over the vessel with which, according 
to the Buddhist tradition, Buddha's relics were measured. He 
would thus date this atit^a-mound to the 6th century B. C. 
Local tradition, however, knows nothing of this history and 
ascribes the mound to the Muhammedan saint Makhdum Shah 
and, strangely enough, point out his dargah existing here as well 
as at Bihta {q. v.), the other mounds near the village being called 
as the saint’s asihdns. Beglar could not, therefore, excavate the 
mound. The other smaller mounds also contained bricks and 
Beglar took them to be remains of structures or probably 
temples, (cf. also Bhat-Pokhar and Don Buzurg q. v.) 

About 2 miles from Bhagwanganj, on the bank of the 
river Punpun Beglar noticed, in about 1872, remains of a stone 
and brick temple, 40' square, with only part of its basement 
marked by a line of moulded stones existing at the time. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, pp. 17-ff. ; Bengal list, 274. BOm, 
Patna, pp, 200-1 

63. Bha^wanpur (SHAhabad) — FORT— 

Bhagwanpur is situated 6 miles south of Bhabhua and 
was the seat of one of the most ancient Rajput families in Bihar. 
The family is said to have descended from the Rajas of 
Takshasila (or Taxila in Western Punjab), who first migrated 
to Fatehpur Sikri near Agra and thence to Bihar. Of the 
descendants of the family Babar Shah was a contemporary of 
Akbar and his seat was at Chainpur (q. v.) of which he was a 
Zamindar. The great grandson of Babar Shah was Bhagwan 
Singh who founded the town known after him and built a 
mud fort here. 

Buchanan, Shahahad, pp. 137-ff, B0J)G, Shahabad, pp. 

157-8. 

64. Bharatpura (Patna)—fort and building— 

The village is known after the name of Bharath Singh, 
a Zamindar of .-\rwal and Masaurhi in the District, who 
flourished in the 18th century A. D. He also built here a 
fort and a palace. 

BOBG, Patna, p. 201, 

6 
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65. Bhaskinath (santal parganas)—tank and saiva 

TEMPLE- 

The village is situated between Mandar Hill (q. v.) 
and Dumka. Near it is a tank which, according to local 
legend, was excavated by Vasu Patra, a Parihar Rajput, 
who, it is said, discovered a lihga while digging for roots, began 
to worship it and dug the tank for offering libations to it. 
According to Beglar the temple was built over the linga by a 
Gwala, Rupa Manjhi, who began the work and by the Rajas of 
Negawan who completed the construction. The Bengal Liit, 
however, mentions that a sculpture with inscription of 10th 
century was then enshrined in the temple. 

Beglar, OASI, VIII, p. 137 ; Bengal List, p. 462. 

66. Bhatbinor (manbhum)—saiva temples— 

In about 1872 Beglar noticed here ruins of large ^aiva 
temples built of (plain cut-stones. He saw only a few 
sculptured stones at the site. 

Beglar, CAS I, VTII, p. 161. 

67. Bhat-Pokhar(SARAN)— STUPA mound— 

The place was visited by Dr. Hoey in about 1900. He 
noticed here a brick mound representing the remaiis of a stupa 
which he proposed to identify with the DrOna stupa of the 
Buddhist tradition, (cf. Bhagavanganj an d Don Buzurg q. v.) 

Hoey, JASB, 1901, p. 30. 

68. Bhawara (darbhanga)—fort and mosque—16th cen¬ 

tury A. D. 

The village is half a mile south of Madhubani and contains 
a mosque now in ruins with only a front wall and six arched 
openings haying survived till the beginning of this century. It 
IS locally said that it was built by Ala-ud-din Hussain, one of 
the last independent kings of Bengal (1493—1518). 

South of the village are the remains of a fort built by 
Raghu Singh, one of the early members of the Darbhanga Raj 
family who resided here till 1762 when Pratap Singh removed 
his house-hold to Darbhanga. 

BUG-, Darbhanga, p. 143. 

69. Bhika-Ban (saran)—temple, ancient site and well - 

The village is also called as Bhikaband and is situated a 
few miles north-west of Saran Khas {q. v.) Dr. Hoey 
visited it in about 1900 and noticed near a very large bunyan 
tiee brick remains and an old well. South of these he saw an 
old temple with the name of Bhikaban which Hoey took to have 
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been derived from “Bhikshu’s forest”, thus indicating existence of 
an earlier Buddhist site at the place. This seems to have been 
confirmed by the name Kapia of the two villages nearby recalling 
the famous Buddhist story of a monkey (i. e. Kapi) rendering 
service to the Buddha. He does not mention the deity to whom 
the temple was dedicated. 

Hoey, JASB, 1900, p. 79, BODCr Saran, p. 152. 

70. Bhojpur (shahabad)—fort and buildings— 

A few miles north of Dumraon are two villages of the name 
of Bhojpur not far from each other, one called as Bhojpur Kadim 
and another called Bhojpur Jadid. (See BODGr, Shahabad, map). 
In about 1812 Buchanan visited the place and noticed traces of 
the old channel of the river Ganges w'hich is now more than ten 
miles away in the north. He was of the opinion that an exten¬ 
sive town of old Bhojpur e.xisted here which was swept away by 
the Ganges, since he had noticed ruins of bricks along the old 
channel. According to the local tradition Raja Bhoj of Ujjain 
or Malwa invaded this territory, subdued the original tribe of the 
Suit's and settled down here. Ruins of palaces built by Raja 
Bhoja and his descendants were pointed out in the locality, but 
they do not seem to have been explored so far, nor the truth of 
the tradition verified or investigated into. The District Gazetteer 
mentions that the Cheros were subdued by Raja Bhoja and that 
they originally inhabited the country. 

Buchanan, Shahabad, p. 72 ; B0D&, Shahabad, pp. 158-59 

71. Bichna (ranghi)—fort, pre-historic or asura site (?) 

In the fork between the two streams near the village is an 
old site called as gadh or fort and associated locally with the 
Asuras. It is covered with brick-bats and potsherds and was 
explored by S. C. Roy in about 1915. There have been reports of 
Occasional discoveries of stone celts, beads, worn-away iron arrow¬ 
heads, polished stone slabs with rounded tops, four-legged stone 
stools, a small copper celt, iron slags etc in large quantities and 
some pieces of gold. Some of the potsherds found here were 
observed to have been “glazed with some substance like enamel” 
while some pieces were seen “ornamented with concentric circles 
rising tier above tier”. The other potteiy is “much thicker 
than the pottery now in use in these parts.” Coggin Brown who 
e.xamined the pottery from this and other similar “Asura” sites 
says that tentatively the pottery may belong to the “early iron 
period”. It is generally wheelmade and the glazed pieces, 
according to him, give “fhe light red of the earthenware a 
decidedly darker tint and higher polish.” The unglazed pieces 
are also “beautifully smoothed.” 
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For the finds here of a copper axe-head and of a thick 
and heavy grinder and a polished and well-finished chisel of 
gneiss cf, JBOBS, VI, p. 418 and JBOBS, II, 76-7 respectively, 

S. C, Roy; JBOBS, I, pp. 240-42; and Coggin Crown, 
op. cit; p. 129-30. 

72. Bihar (p.\tna)—fort, buddhist and Hindu ruins and 

MOSQUES, MUSLIM TOMB, BUILDINGS, 

BRIDGE ETC. 

History :— In his journal Buchanan quotes a local Jain 
tradition that a certain Padmodaya Raja founded the town 
2800 years ago (i.e. before 1812 and gave it the name of 
Bisalapurl (or Visala-purl). When Colonel Franklin visited the 
place in 1820, the Jain Pandit attached to him gave another 
tradition that the town was anciently called as Visakhapura, 
after King Visakha of the Ugravarbsa dynasty who was a 
contemporary of Alaharaja SrCnika of Rajagir (i.e. Rajgir). 
Buchanan adds in his account that the large fortress of Bihar 
was universally called as that of Maga Raja or of the Maghiya 
Raja, the latter expression, according to him, meaning the Raja 
of Magadha, who it was believed built the fort 15 to 16 centuries 
before him (i.e. in 3rd to 4th century .\.D.). He, therefore, 
attributed the foundation of the fort to the Andhra Kings who 
ruled this region as part of their empire. A 9th century 
inscription from the village Ghosiawan, about 12 miles south 
of Bihar, refers to the town of Yasovarmmapura which 
Cunningham had identified with modern Bihar; and this is, 
according to Beglar, perhaps confirmed by the existence of the 
local community of Jaswar Kahars who are traditionally 
believed to have migrated from Ramanpura near Rajgir and 
settled down at Jaspur d-e. Bihar). In the Nalanda seals the 
place Srinagara is frequently mentioned which may have been 
an important town, if not a capital, under the Gupta and Pala 
Kings and A. C. Banerji had proposed to identify this town with 
that of present Bihar, (cf. also Patna, q. v., for the name Nagara.) 

The first authentic historical information on the ancient 
name of the town has, however, been found in an inscription 
on a Buddhist image, made of brass, found in Bihar itself 
and now with the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (cf. inscription 
No, iii below). It is of the time of Narayanapaladeva (9th 
century A.D.). and mentions one Ranaka Tharuka of Uddanda- 
pura (i.e. modern Bihar). This identification of Uddandapura 
with modern Bihar is well confirmed by the local tradition 
quoted by Beglar that before the Muhammedan invasion the 
town was called as Bihar Dandi or Danda Bihar. Cunnin¬ 
gham, while strongly supporting the identification, quotes 
an extract from the Ceylonese chronicle mentioning the town 
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of Danta which would be the same as Udantapura. He 
adds that in about 815 A. D. King Gopala is said to 
have built a temple at Nalandara near Otantapura (cf. ASI, VI, 
191). It is to be noted that Taranatha in his history of Buddhism 
refers to the town as Otantapura in connection with the 
reign of Gopala, the first Pala King, and again mentions 
Udandapuradesa while dealing with the Muhammedan 
conquest of the region. That the region was so known by 
this name as late as in the 14th cqntury appears more probable 
from another inscriptional reference from Gaya, q. v., 
to Thakura Kulachandra, Governor of Gaya, belonging to 
Dakshinagara in the Udanda-pura-desa. In early Muhammedan 
chronicles the town is frequently mentioned with the name of 
Udand Bihar, the latter expression being derived from the 
magnificent monastery or Vihara built here by King Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty before the middle of the 9th century 
A. D. In later days the first part of the name was invariably 
omitted by the Muhammedan historians. The town is, at 
present, also known by the name of Bihar Sharif after the 
name of Shah Sharifuddin, the famous patron saint of Bihar, 
or, according to another tradition, from the numerous tombs 
of Musalman saints existing in the various parts of the town. 

(i) The Fort ;— The remains of the ancient fort which 
were visible till the time Buchanan visited it, have now almost 
disappeared. He describes it as being of a very irregular shape, 
defended by a strong rampart of stone, cut in rude large masses 
from the adjacent rock and strengthened by round bastions 
at all salient angles. He saw the foundations remaining almost 
everywhere entire. The surrounding ditch was as wide as 600’ 
towards the east while its narrowest portion on the west was 
400' wide. E.xcept for small canals winding through it the 
entire area of the ditch was under cultivation. The total area 
covered by the fort, including the ditch was 312 acres^ and 
surrounding it on all sides was the expanse of the town. The 
gates were entirely in ruins as stated by Buchanan but Broadley 
in 1872 refers to the northern and southern gates of which the 
former was “still tolerably perfect”, and “was flanked by towers” 
(cf. JASB, 1872, p. 288). 

Numerous brick and stone remains were found to exist 
inside the fort representing mostly Buddhist buildings, a few 
Hindu temples and some Muhammedan tombs. Of the many 
Buddhist images and carvings removed from the place, some 

1. Kuraishi, p. 6 ' quoting Cu.-.ninghara, gives the total area of the 
fort as 2800'X 2100' = 58S0300 square feet i. e about 135 acres and not 312 
acres as giv’en by himself. The measurements were made by Mr. Law before 
Buchanan who quotes the former and says that 312 acres include the ditch. 
The walls are stated to have been IS to iO feet thick and 25'to 30' high. 
The Bengal List, p. 256 gives the thickneas of wall at base as about 60 feet. 
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are in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the others in the 
Patna Museum. In about 1872 Btoadley, the then Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer, made a large collection of the sculptures and 
published his description of some of them. large number of 
other sculptures, including some of Hindu deities, are with 
private parties and in modern temples of the town, while many 
of the Hindu images are lying in the old wells some of which 
have been described by Kuraishi The earliest of the antiqui¬ 
ties found in the fort is a fragment of sandstone pillar, 14' high, 
now in the Patna Museum. It contains two important 
Sanskrit inscriptions, one of the time of Kumarngupta (A. D. 
413-455) and the other of Skandagupta (.A. D. 455-480), the 
son and successor of the former. The inscriptions were edited 
by Fleets (ci. 0 11, III, p. 49 ff.) 

According to Buchanan, after its destruction by the 
Muhammedans in the 12th century, the fort was never occupied 
by them as a stronghold e.xcept that later, under the Mughals, a 
small mud fort was erected in its south-eastern corner to 
accommodate a small Rajput garrison whose descendants 
were the only inhabitants of the fort till 1812. This mud fort 
and a large mud-built house called as Kacheri or office within 
it were both in ruins when Buchanan saw them. He further 
gathered from the Rajputs that before the Mughals and after its 
destruction by the Muhammedans, a Muhammedan saint 
named Qadir Qumaish used to reside in the fort with his 

disciples.The tomb of this saint still exists in the fort with those 
of his disciples with a mosque attached to it. The tomb was 
built mostly out of the materials taken from the ruins of the great 
Buddhist vihara in the fort as will be evident from the miniature 
carved chaityas, pillar pieces and other carvings practically 
studded into its pavement. Over the entrance of its mosque 
is a Persian inscription recording construction of a domed 

building in the dargah of a saint at Bihar in the reign of Islam 
Shah Suri (cf, Kuraishi, p. 57, who appears to record another 
inscription from this place at EIM, 1922-23, pp. 28-29. It is 
further not clear whether the above inscription refers to this 
mosque). 

The fort area is at present occupied by civil and 

Municipal buildings and by a portion of the town itself thus 
resulting in almost the total disappearance of its ruins. 

cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 213 ff; Franklin, 

I A, XXXI, 60 ; Cunningham, AST, I, 37-38 ; III,, 135-36 ; XI, 

1. Broadley had removed this pillar from the site and set it upon a 
pedestal opposite to the Bihar Court House. It appears during the time 
be was the Sub-Diviaional Magistrate of Bihar the entire uninscribed surface 
of the pillar was *'covered with rudely cut Inscription in which his own name 
figures twice”. Cunningham has rather strongly criticised these "evidences 
of Mr. Broadley’s rule in Bihar”, of. A S 1, XI, pp. 192-3. 
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185; Beglar, CAST, VIII, 75-76; Broadley, JASB, 1872, 
p. 288 ff; A. C. Banerji, IRQ, XXVII, p. 151 ; Kuicaishi, p. 54 ff; 
Bengal List, p. 256 ff; BO DO, Patna, p. 202 ff; IC, p. 170-73. 

(ii) The Buddhist Sites :— A mile away from the fort 
towards the banks of the Panchana river remains of several 
Buddhist buildings were seen by Broadley sometime before 
1872. The site was marked by heaps of bricks, the stones and 
pillars having been taken away to adorn the nearby mosque 
of Habib Khan and the dargah of Sharfuddin. 

The isolated hill to the north-west of the town is locally 
called as Pir Pahadi or Badi Pahadi which Broadley had 
identified with Indra-sila-guha of the Buddhist tradition as 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. Cunningham, however, did not 
agree with this identification. According to Broadley, local 
tradition makes it the site of a famous “Maghaia Sanghat” i.e. 
a “Buddhist Monastery” ? He found here chaityas, portions 
of gateways ; and a unique Jain (?j image with an inscription of 
Mandanapaladeva on its pedestal. The tomb of Malik Ibrahim 
Bayyu stands on this hill and was built almost entirely out 
of the materials of a Buddhist temple, which must have existed 
previously at the site. About 1000 feet north-east of the tomb 
Cunningham noticed a square platform of brick perhaps 
indicating basement of a stfipa. 

North of the fort area is a level plain called as Logani 
where Broadley noticed in 1872 or before traces of a large 
vihara and many granite columns. In the same area he found 
“several beautiful basalt pillars”. It appears the materials 
of this vihara were used in the construction of the nearby 
Dargah of Shah Ahmad Charmposh. 

(cf. Cunningham, ASl, I, p 37: III, p. 149, XI, p. 186, 
Broadley, JASB, 1872, pp. 284 ff, Bengal List pp. 258-60). 

tiii) The Muhammedan Tombs : Tomb of Bade Chishtani : — 
in his journal Buchanan refers to the tomb of Bade Chishtani 
as being the most ancient Muslim monument at the place. It 
was situated in the northern part of the city in an area called 
Musadpur. He was told that the saint, buried inside it, first 
introduced Islam into this part of the country in the beginning 
of the 12th century when the ancient fort was already destroyed 
and the local Raja Sahaladeva, who lived at Tunggi, was 
himself converted by the saint. Nothing is known of the place 
Tunggi and the history of this Raja so far. It is said that the 
saint’s tomb was built on the site of a temple which was destro¬ 
yed for the purpose. “One door of the temple has been allowed 
to remain as a monument, and forms the entry through a wall 
of biicks, by which the tomb is surrounded. This door has been 
highly carved and subdivided into compartments that have 
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evidently contained images, but these have been carefully 
eradicated.” 

After Buchanan none of the authorities mention the 
saint nor his tomb under the name of Bade Chishtaui. It is not 
clear whether he is confused with the other saint of the name of 
Pir Pahar (cf. below) or whether both the names signify 
the same person. The point, therefore, needs to be investigated 
further after local inspection of the place. It is to be noted that 
the isolated hill near the northern part of the town is known 
both as Pir Pahadi or Badi Pahadi hill. 

cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 192-3. 

Tomb of Pir Pahar : Sayyid Ahmad Pir Pahar is one of 
the Musalman saints of Bihar, about whose history nothing is at 
present known, though he would be one of the earliest of 
such saints. Blochmann refers to an inscription taken from 
the vault of his tomb in Bihar, recording construction of a 
portico by one Mubarak Muhamad, who was a dear relation 
of the reigning sovereign Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi. The 
inscription is dated A. H. 737 (A. D. 1336-37) and was kept in 
the Bihar Museum in 1873. It does not mention the name of 
the saint and thus the statement in the District Gazetteer that 
he died in 1336 A. D. is not supported by sufficiently reliable 
evidence. The name of the isolated Pir Pahadi hill near the 
town would, however appear to have been given after him 

cf. Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 299; El, II, p. 292; 
Horowitz, List, No. 238, BOBG, Patna, P, 205. 

Tomb of Malik Ibrahim Baya :—On the summit of the Pir 
Pahadi hill is the well-known tomb of Malik Ibrahim Baya 
or Hayyu, one of the great saints of Bihar. Blochmann quotes 
an interesting tradition told by the local Mujawirs (or 

custodians of the tomb) that the Malik was originally an 

inhabitant of Butnagar (i. e. Vatanagara ?) and was entrusted 
by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq with the task of subduing the 
Raja Hamsakumar of Rohtasgarh ( 7 . v.). In the course of 

a victorious battle the Malik was killed and the Raja also 

lost his life. The Raja’s head and sacred thread were, it is 
said, buried at the foot of the hill at a spot known as Munda- 
mala (i. e. literally “garland of skulls”). The name of the Raja is 
not known from any other historical source and the tradition 
may be a pure fiction. 

The tomb consists of a large enclosure, 184' x 159', of 
low brick walls, with the mausoleum in its middle standing on a 
low platform, 70' 8 " square. The building itself measures 31' 
6 " square internally and 48' square externally and has walls 
tapering upwards with 8 ' 3" thickness at base and with cornices 
composed of bricks carved in floral designs and laid in stepped 
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projection. A curiously elongated dome crownsithe building, 
indicating an early age for the construction. On its north and 
west are arched recesses inside, white on the south and east are 
two arched doorways. The materials for the building, mostly 
bricks, were obviously taken from the Buddhist ruins on the 
hill and according to Cunningham on this very site may have 
once stood a Buddhist viJiara. Kuraishi refers to two Persian 
inscriptions in the building, one over the eastern entrance, dated 
A. H. 753 (.\. D. 1353) and the other on the southern doorway, 
undated, both mentioning the saint in a general way and his 
valour and meritorious victory over the enemy. Blochmann 
mentions the third inscription from the tomb, which was at the 
site in 1873, giving the name of the saint as Malik Bayyu 
Ibrahim, the date 753 A. H. (1353 A. D.) and the name of the 
ruling sov'ereign Sultan Firuz (i. e. of Delhi). The inscription is 
perhaps in the Indian Museum now. 

The tomb is said to have been built by Sayyid Baud, the 
eldest of the seven sons of the saint, who is also buried inside. 
A small domed tomb of one Maulana Mubarak of Patna stands 
within the southern portion of the enclosure. The corners and 
entrance of the enclosure once had small domes, of which the 
north-eastern one is still intact. About 100 yards to the north¬ 
east is an arched doorway, which once gave access to a mosque, 
containing an incription giving the date of the construction as 
A. H. 973 ( A. D, 1565 ). 

The building of the tomb is architecturally important as 
representing one of the earliest specimens of islamic architecture 
in Bihar, the other similar building being at Hilsa ( q. v. ). 

cf. Kurishi, pp- 57-61 ; Blochmann, JASB, 1873, pp. 
300 ff ; Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 193 ; Cunningham, AST, I, 
37; JASB, 1839, 352-3 ; El, II, p. 292; Broadley, 

1872, 286 ; An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 1902, pp. 18-19 ; Bengal 
List, 256 ; Horowitz, List, Nos. 239, BODG ,Patna, p. 205. 

Tomh of Shall Sharfuddin :—Hazrat Ahmad Sharfuddin 
Yahya Maneri was one of the great Muslim saints of Bihar. 
Being regarded as the patron saint of the place, the town was 
called as Bihar Sharif after him, according to one local tradition. 
He belonged to the family of the saints of Maner (q.v.). He died 
at an advanced age of 122 in 1380 A.D. His tomb stands on the 
south bank of the Panchana river and is held in great veneration 
by the Muhammedans. The tomb is built mostly out of materials 
like stone carvings, pillars etc. taken from the ruins of earlier 
Buddhist shrines. Blochmann refers to an inscription from here, 
dated A. H. 777 (A. D. 1569), of the time of Sulaiman Kara,rani 
of Bengal, in praise of the door leading to a minor tomb within 

7 
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the premises. Ravenshaw noticed another inscription of A. H. 
1058 (A. D. 1648) of the reign of Shah Jahan, recording repairs to 
the tank belonging to the Dargah. The Gazetteer seems to refer to 
a third inscription recording the construction (or reconstruction ?) 
of the tomb in 1569 A. D. 

cf. JBBS, XXXIV, pp. 87 ff. for the full name of 
the saint and cf. JASB, 1839, P. 350 ff ; Bengal List, 258- 
60 ; Broadley, JASB, 1872, 294 ; BODB Patna, p, 205 ; 
Blochmann, JASB, XLIV, 1875, p. 304 ; Ravenshaw, JASB 
VIII, p. 351 and Horowitz, List. No. 248. 

Tomb of Badruddin Badr-i-Alam : — Badruddin Badr-i-AIam 
was a well-known saint of Chittagong ( now in East Pakistan ) 
who settled down in Bihar and died in 1440 A. D. His tomb is 
locally called as Chhoti Dargah. He originally belonged to 
Meerat and had spent a long time at Qiittagong from where 
he was invited by the Saint Shah Sharfuddin but he arrived 
some days after the latter’s death in 1380 .A. D. Blochman 
mentions a curious stone slab with inscription on its both 
sides, one of the reign of P'iruz Shah of Bengal recording 
erection of a mosque during the governorship of Hatim Khan in 
A H. 715 ( A. D. 1315 ), and the other also of the reign of Firuz 
Shah, the Sultan of Delhi and date A. H. 761 ( A. D. 1359). It 
appears the former inscription was walled up when the other 
inscription was engraved, though treating a Muhammedan inscrip¬ 
tion containing the name of god in this manner would otherwise 
be repugnant to the feelings of a Muhammedan. In 1873 the Isab 
was lying leaning against a wall of the Dargah and was consi¬ 
dered “an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts”. 

Cf. Blochmann, JASB, 1873, pp. 250 and 302-3 ; El, 
II, 291, E13I, 1917-18, pp. 34-35 ; Horowitz, List, No. 236, 
BOBG, Patna, p. 205. 

Tomb of Shah Charain Posh : — A little to the east of a 
plain area called Logani is the tomb of Makhdum Shah Ahmad 
Charam Posh, Here in 1872 Broadley noticed “a splendid 
monolith covered with the most delicate carving”. The doorway 
of the tomb “itself is a grand specimen of Budhistic art, and, 
according to tradition once served as the great entrance to the 
vihdra in the old fort. A figure of Buddha once occupied the 
centre, and the plinth is composed of three rows of most exqui¬ 
sitely Sculptured foliage, etc., and two other mouldings, which 
once, doubtless, contained figures, are now covered with several 
yards of finely carved Persian verse. The doorway is eleven 
feet high and seven broad”. According to Blochmann the 
Persian verses contain religious or moral precepts. No infor¬ 
mation is available regarding the history of this saint. The 
Bengal List refers to “a valuable inscription” at the tomb, but it 
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has not been noticed or edited elsewhere, (cf. Broadley,-JA aSB, 
1872, 293 ; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI ; B. Q., 1902, p. 12 ; Bengal 
List, p. 260 ; BODG, Patna, p. 205.) 

(iv) Christian To'nhs ;— Outside the northern side of the 
fort are some Christian tombs of which two have inscriptions 
in Armenian characters on their tomb stones and bear dates of 
1646 and 1693 A.D. respectively. The stones now appear to be in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Cf. CASI, I, p. 38 ; BOBG, Patna, p. 205. 

(v) Mosques :— In Kabir-uddin-ganj, the northern-most 
mohalla of the town, Blochmann noticed, sometime before 1873, 
a ruined mosque with “three cupolas, the centre one circular, 
the others octagonal”. Two of its lofty minarets had then 
fallen down. An inscription was also found here of A. H. 792 
(A. D. 1390) recording erection of the mosque by Khwaja Ziya 
in the reign of Mahmud Shah Tughlaq, Sultan of Delhi. 

Cf. Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 303. 

Opposite the Chhota Takia on the other side of the river 
Adyanadi there once stood a mosque which had disappeared 
before 1873 with only a large square stone platform then left 
at the site. A stone slab was found here with an inscription 
of A. H. 847 (A. D. 1443) recording construction of the Jama 
mosque in the reign of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur by one Nasir 
Ibn-i-Baha. 

Cf. Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 305, Horowitz, List, No. 
244 ; El, II, p. 293.). 

Blochmann refers to a mosque already in ruins in 1873 
then known by the name of Paharpur Jami Masjid, where two 
inscriptions were found, both of A. H. 859 {.\. D. 1455) recor¬ 
ding construction of the mosque in the reign of Mahmud Shah 
of Jaunpur. 

Cf. Blochmann, JASB, 1873, pp. 305-307, Horowitz, 
List, Nos. .45-46. 

Said Khan was one of the Governors of Bihar under Akbar 
during 1595 to 1601 A.D. He is “said to have had special 
passion for eunuchs, of which he had 1200”. One of them, 
Ikhtiyar Khan who acted as his Vakil, built a mosque, now 
known as Juma Masjid, in .\.H 0 4 (A.D. 15 5j, as stated in 

an inscription found therein, (cf. JASB, 1839, p, 351. Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B.O. 1902, p. 19; BODG. Patna, p. 205.) 

In the reign of Sh.ah Jahan, H.abib Khan, an Afghan of 
the Sur clan, built a mosque which was known after him. 
In 1872 Broadley saw the mosque completely deserted. It was 
built entirely out of materials taken from earlier Hindu or 
Buddhist shrines. Bradley had noticed several carvings in its 
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floor. In its enclosure he found a “magnificent slab of basalt, 
six feet long”, with “a most curious (perhaps unique) series of 
twenty figures under pillared canopies ;—one. the god Ganesa ; 
two to eleven, incarnations of Vishnu (Hindu); twelve to twenty, 
the nine planets (Buddhistic) Bloch mentions the date of 
the mosque as A.H. 1047 (.\.D. 1637) but he does not say 
whether the date is given in any inscription belonging to the 
mosque. 

cf. Broadley, JASB, 1872 pp. 294-5; Bloch, An. Rep, 
ASl, 5.a, 1902, p. 19; Bengal Lht, 258; BORG, Patna. 
p. 205. 

In about 1873 Blochmann noticed in the town a “cluster 
of religious buildings” then known as Chhota Takyah, i.e. “the 
small cloister” in which there was a tomb of Shah Diwan Abdul 
Wahhab, who is said to have died in 1096 A.H. (A.D. 1684). 
Here in the ruins was found an inscription of A.H. 799 (A.D. 
1397) recording construction of a Khanqah by Ziya-ul-Haq 
in the reign of Mahmud Shah Tughlaq of Delhi. The name 
of this builder has already been referred to on the previous 
page. (cf. Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 304.), 

(vi) Buildings : (a) Hatim Khan's Palace —Hatim Khan, a 
son of King Firuz Shah of Bengal and Governor of Bihar for 
some time, had built a palace known after him as Hatim 
Khan’s palace. In about 1873 Blochmann saw it in ruins 
on a gentle eminence to the east of the Bihar hill with an 
attached lofty gateway, a roofless mosque and an arched 
hall, fast falling to decay. There was also an inscription on 
the gateway recording its construction during the governorship 
of Hatim Khan in .\.H. 709 (.\.D. 1309). (For another reference 
to Hatim Khan sec p. 49 above and Blochmann, JASB, 
1873, p. 249 ; Yazdani, EJM, 1917-18, pp. 22 ff.) 

(h) Building called Naia7-atna — \xi his Journal Buchanan 
describes “a solid square building of one storey called as 
Navaratna from its containing nine chambers, one in the 
middle, one at each corner, and one at each side. These 
chambers, intended for entertaining company, are arched 
with brick, and had the roofs been high, and the doors 
large, might have had a good effect. The e.xecution is 
very clumsy. Surrounding this building has been a garden 
divided into very small plots separated from each other by 
narrow walls of brick and plaster, which contain small canals 
for watering each plot. There have been also in the garden 
some in small cisterns of brick and plaster. In this 

garden there is all the stiffness without the variety of neatness 
of the old parterre. It was, however, shaded by many fine trees 
scattered about without order. Such were the accommodations. 
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which the more wealthy citizens of Behar had for the entertain¬ 
ment of their friends.” I3uchanan also describes in detail a Baoli 
or well which obviously formed part of the scheme of the 
Navaratna building. He says that it was “a square brick 
building half sunk into the earth” and surrounding “a small 
octagonal court open above, and sunk until water was found. 
This well was lined with bricks and a suit of eight chambers 
opened into the central area”. Connected with these chambers 
were also a number of “galleries, stairs, closets and corners” 
all roofed over with a thick terrace of plaster. The floors were, 
however, sunk quite low so much that even in January Buchanan 
saw them under one foot of water. The Baoli must have been 
once “a cool and pleasant retreat” in summer days and would 
otherwise have been “a very great luxury” except for its faulty 
system of water supply causing the flooding of the floors. The 
Baoli and the Navratna were “the chief curiousity of the place” 
in Buchanan’s time while as late as 1924 the District Gazetteer 
refers to it as a “curious structure” called as nauratan, situated 
near the eutchery railway station of the town, and containing 
paintings on its inner walls, of which Buchanan makes no 
mention. It is surprising that Cunningham, Beglar, Blochmann, 
Broadley, Bloch and others who later describe the various 
monuments of Bihar have nowhere noticed the building and the 
well. (cp. Buchanan, Patm-Oaya, I, p. 217 If; BOPGr. Patna, 
p. 206). 

In 1873 while writing on Qcojraphy and History of Bengal 
Blochmann informs that in about 1332 A.D. “a palace had been 
built or renovated, in Bihar for the Imperial Naib, which 
tradition still calls as ‘sukunat’ or residency”. He further 
refers to an inscription of A.H: 732 (.A.D. 1332) recording 
renewal of a gate and a portico during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlaq of Delhi. The building has not been referred to else¬ 
where and it is not known whether its ruins are still traceable. 
An inscription of A.H. 732 has been reported in HI, II, pp. 291-3 
from the Bayley Sarai at Bihar and is apparently the same 
inscription noticed by Blochmann. (cf. Blochmann, PA.SB, 
1873, p. 251 ; PI, II, PP. 291-3). 

(vii) Jain Temples :—Colonel Franklin visited Bihar in 1820 
and saw two Jain temples in the town containing stone and 
copper images, (cf. U- XXXI, p. 69). 

(viii) Old Bridges :—Cunningham in his first report for 
1862-5 refers to the existence of two bridges “with pointed 
arches over some irrigation canals’h (cf. OABI, I, p, 37). 

In addition to the inscriptions noticed along with the 
individual monuments the following inscriptions were found 
at Bihar :— 
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(1) Buddha image inscription of the reign of Surapaladeva. 
The image is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, cf. 
JPASB Vol. IV, p. 108 ff. and Bhandarkar’s List 
No. 1615. 

(ii) Inscription of the 9th regnal year of Narayanapaladeva 
cf, R. D. Banerji, Memoirs, ASB, V, p. 62 and 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1617. 

(iii) Buddhist brass image inscription of the reign of 
Narayanapaladeva referring to Ranaka Tharuka, a 
resident of Uddandapura cf. R. D. Banerji, lA, 
XLVII, p, 113 ; and R. C. Majumdar. Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat Patrika, Vol. XXVIII. The image is of a 
four-armed goddess ; cf. Bhandarkar’s List No. 1619. 

(iv) Inscription of the 13th regnal year of Vighrahapala- 
deva III. It is in Indian Museum, Calcutta, cf. 
Cunningham ASI, III, p. 21 and Bhandarkar’s List 
No. 1633. 

(v) Bihar Hill image inscription of the 3rd regnal year 
of Madanapala. It is on an image of goddess Parvatl 
now in Patna Museum. The date of the inscription 
corresponds to 1147-8 A.D. cf. JASB, XIX, 1953, 
p. 105 ff. CASI. Ill, p, ]24 and Bhandarkar’s List 
No. 1638. 

(vi) Buddha image inscription of the 4th regnal year of 
Mahendrapaladeva. The image is in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, cf. R. P. Chanda, An. Rep ; ASI, 1923-24, 
p. 102 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1642. 

(vii) Inscription of the 9th regnal year of Mahendrapala¬ 
deva. It is now missing, cf. R. D. Banerji, Memoirs, 
ASB, V. p. 64 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1647. 

(viii) Inscription of the time of Sultan Alauddin Masud 
Shah of Delhi. Blochmann states that it was found 
“let into brick-work on the north side of the Great 
Dargah” and “is at present (i.e. in 1873) in the 
Bihar Museum. It records erection of a building 
during the governorship of Abul Path Tughril in 
A. H. 640 (A.D. 1242). cf. Horowitz, List No. 233 
and Blochmann JASB, 1873, p. 345 . 

(ix) Inscription of the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud of 
Delhi. It is said to have been found in the yard 
facing the shrine of Fazlullah in Baradari Mohalla of 
the town. It was in Bihar Museum collection in 
1873. It records construction of the tomb (i.e. of 
Fazlullah ?) during the Governorship of Muhammad 
Arsalan Tatar Khan and is dated A.H. 663 (A.D. 1265). 
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cf. Horowitz, List No. 234 and Blochmann, JASBt 
1873, p. 247. 

(x) Inscription at Bayley Sarai dated A.H. 767 (A.D. 1365) 
cf. El, II, pp. 291-3. 

(xi) Inscription at Bayley Sarai dated A.H. 960 (A.D. 
1353) cf. Op. eit. • 

(xii) An inscription of A.H. 1175 (A.D. 1761) of the reign 
of Shah Alam II recording erection of Imambara. 
cf. Ravenshaw, .JASB, VIII, p. 351 and Horowitz, 
List No. 251. 

73. Bihia (shahabad)—fqRT and a “sati” monument— 
Bihia was once said to have been the seat of the Hari- 

hobans Rajputs from about the 11th century A. D. They 
originally belonged, so their tradition goes, to Ratanpur in 
Madhya Pradesh from where they migrated to Manjha (i, e. 
Manjhi, q- v. ) in Saran district which they conquered from 
the Cheros ; but left two centuries later and settled at Bihia. 
Here, in about 1528 A. D., their Raja, Bhupat Deo, violated 
a Brahman woman, who in disgrace burnt herself to death. 
Mortified at this the clan left Bihia and settled at Ballia 
in Uttar Pradesh. Close to the railway station is the “tomb" of 
the Brahmin woman now worshipped as a deity. The Rajputs 
had built a fort here which is now in ruins. 

Bodg, Shahabad, pp. 161-62. 

74 . Bihta (PATNA)—temple mound— 

A few miles from Bhagwanganj is the village Bihta about 
25 miles south of the village of the same name on the East 
Indian Railway. Near it, along the liver Punpun is a large brick 
mound, 45' square and 25' high. The different sizes of bricks, 
seen in the remains, indicate that there had been here two 
temples built in two different periods. On the top of the mound 
are a few mis-shapen stones which are worshipped by the local 
Muhammedans ; for, as at Bhagwanganj (q. v.) nearby this mound 
is also believed to be the Dargah of a Muhmmedan saint named 
Makhdum Sah. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, 19. 

75 . Bijak Pahar (manbhum)—rock inscriptions— 

Near village Gondwa is a hill called Bijak Pahar which 
lies along the pass on the road to Chaibasa. At the foot of the 
hill on its rock, near to the east of the road, Beglar noticed four 
inscriptions, two in the “curious shell characters” and the other 
two “in a transition form of Uriya." Of the latter two records 
one is a longer one and reads : ^‘Lakshmam prathama BaHjarS". 
It obviously refers to one of the members of the famous nomadig 
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tribe of the Banjaras who, it appears, were carrying trade in this 
area. What the word “prathama” (i.e. “first”) here indicates is 
not clear. Very probably it would mean the head of a particular 
caravan or tribe of the Banjaras. Beglar does not give the 
reading of the other inscription in transitional Oriya script, as it 
is worn out and fragmentary. He assigns both these inscriptions 
to the period of Raja Mukund Deo of Orissa (i.e. about the 16th 
century A. D ). The Bengal List, however, reads “Vanechara" 
for Bafijara. An eye copy of the two records “in the curious 
shell characters” is given by Beglar in his report. From the 
form of their characters he was convinced that they are as old 
as the sixth century A. D. and that he would ascribe them to 
the time of King Sasanka of Bengal. These inscriptions are not 
found noticed or studied afterwards. In view of the locality in 
which they are found they do deserve further study and 
investigation. 

Beglar, €ASI, Vfl, p. 192 ; Bengal List, p. 564. 

76. Bijalgarh (bhagalpur)—fort— 15th century a. d. 

Srideo, Kap and Bijal were three brothers belonging to 
the Bhar tribe which held parts of Bhagalpur district in about 
the 15th century A. D. Each of them built a fort known 
after their respective names. 

BBO, Bhagalpur, p. 42. 

77. Bilonja (manbhum)—fort, saiva and jain (?) temples 

AND tanks— 

Bilonja is situated two miles south of Chechgaongadh 
(g. V.). Close to the east of the village a large mound 
was noticed by Beglar in about 1872, known, locally as gadh 
or fort and measuring about 400' x 100'. Nearby was seen by 
him a large lake and another low mound locally called as 
Nava Ratna, representing ruins of a temple. It is not clear 
from Beglar’s account whether the Nava Ratna was a Jain or 
Saiva temple though he refers to several statues and other 
materials from it taken away by the villagers to build modern 
temples. Inside the village he further observed plain stone 
pillars like those found at Hasra, or Kauva Dol in Gaya District. 

Half a mile north-east of the village is a tank with 
numerous cut-stones and images representing the Saivite deities, 
Ganesa and MahishamarddinI Durga, as noticed by Beglar in 
about 1872. There were obviously one or two Saiva temples 
here. The images were worshipped by the local people who 
called the place by the name of Kalyanithan. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, p. 160 
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78. Bimligadh (santal parganas)~fort and buddhist 

ROCK-CUT IMAGES— 

In Manihari Tappa of the District is the village Bikram 
Kila which was once a seat of the local chiefs in 15-16th 
centuries A. D. The fortress near the village is known as 
Bimligadh, after Bimala, the wife of Birendra Singh, one of the 
chiefs, who was a contemporary of Raja Man Singh. Close by 
the fortress are two images carved out of rock which may 
represent the Buddha. There is a curious local practice of 
throwing stones at them, while passing in order to ward off 
evils. The rock carvings do not appear to have been noticed 
afterwards and hence deserve further investigation and study, 

BBG, Santal Parganas, p. 272. 

79. Birbandh (bhagalpur)—embankment— 

The most important remains in the district of Bhagalpur, 
north of the Ganges, is a long embankment following the course 
of the Daus river from inside the Nepal territory to above the 
point where the river falls into the river Tiljuga. According 
to information given to Buchanan it commenced from a fort on 
a hill overhanging the Daus river (in Nepal ?). He describes it 
as “a very high and broad rampart of earth with a ditch on 
its west side. The counterscarp is wide, and, at the distance 
of every bowshot, has been strengthened by square projections 
reaching the edge of the ditch. The whole runs in an irregular, 
zigzag direction, for which it would be difficult to account. 
Further south, the width and dimensions of both rampart 
and ditch diminish, nor can any of the flanking projections be 
traced. For the last mile it consists merely of a few irregular 
heaps clustered together, apparently as if the workmen 
had suddenly deserted it...” The embankment is locally 
known as Bir Bandh, traditionally attributing its erection 
to a prince named Bir. A village of the name of Birpur 
is situated not very far from it on the Nepal frontier. 
Nothing, however, is known about the history of this prince. 
Buchanan was of the opinion that the embankment was erected 
perhaps in I2th century by the last Sena King of Bengal, 
Lakshmana Sena II, as a defensive measure against the enemy. 
Buchanan had presumed that the embankment was a fortification 
for military purposes ; but it is now the opinion of many that it 
was erected primarily to restrain the river’s overflow. Local 
legends say it was the work either of a god or a demon, one of 
the stories being that an Asura from the Nepal hills intended 
to erect it within a night upto as far south as the Ganges, in 
order to fulfil a condition precedent for his proposed union with 
the river goddess Ganga ; but, the latter made a cock to crow 
well in advance and the former left the work incomplete. The 

8 
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embankment is also locally known as Mazurni-khatta (i. e. “dug 
by hired men”). It has been wrongly shown in Purnea district 
by Bengal List- 

Buchanan, Purnea, p. 72: Bengal List, p. 430; BDG, 
Bhagalpur, pp. 40-42. 

80. Binda (Ranchi)—prehistoric site— 

S. C. Roy reported discoveries of a chisel of scistose stone, 
a polished but broken celt of gneiss, a broad flat-bladed axe-head 
of gneissose rock, large elongated cell of schist, a small trian¬ 
gular polished celt of quartzite, and a small hatchet of quartz 
from here. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, II, p. 68 ff. 

81. Bisapi (DARBHANGA)—INSCRIPTION— 

A copper-plate inscription of ^ivasirhhadeva of Mithila 
dated VS 1455, 5aka 1321, Lakshmana Sena era 292 (?) and the 
year 807 (i. e. Fasli year) equivalent to A. D. 1398 recording 
grant in favour of Thakkura Vidyapati was found from here. 
It is alleged that it is a spurious grant. It says that it was 
issued from Gajarathapura. Sivasimha was a famous indepen¬ 
dent king of the Thakur dynasty of Tirhut. He was subdued 
by the Delhi Sultans and had a tragic end. He was famous 
as a great patron of learning in whose court the great Mithila 
poet Vidyapati flourished. His wife Lakshima was also a learned 
woman. In spite of these historical facts the authenticity of the 
inscription has been disputed by Grierson on other grounds. 

Grierson, lA, XlV, p. 190; XXVIII, JASB, 1899, p. 96 ; 
BDG, Darhhmga, pp. 17-18. 

82. Bishungadh (hazaribagh) — temples with inscriptions 

AND WELL —17-I8th CENTU¬ 
RIES A.D. 

Beglar s reports for 1874-76 contain a casual notice of the 
place which he does not seem to have visited. The Bengal List, 
however, says that there are a number of temples here, built of 
ric s in the Bengal style” with ornamental work on their 
tacades. It also refers to numerous small temples, some of them 
with inscriptions. The inscriptions are said to be in debased Na- 
gari oi about 200 years old (i.e. in 1896). The List further adds : 

Mr. Deglar s copies of the inscriptions have been mislaid and no 
one else, that he knows of, has copied or published them. Though 
not ot great interest, yet as records of the past, they perhaps 
eserve to be copied or published.” Considering the meagre 
sources available for the history of this region and its compara¬ 
tively very few number of monuments of note it would be worth¬ 
while to explore the place again especially for the inscriptions. 
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Beglar, CAST, XIII, 73 ; Bengal List, p. 546. 

83. Bisudih (manbhum)—ancient site (asura ?)— 

S. C. Roy noticed discovery of a copper celt in the jungle 
near the village. 

JBORS, II, 85-6. 

84. Biswak or Biswa (patn.a)—buddhist site, tanks and 

TWO MUD FORTS— 

The name of Biswa or Biswak (?) Parganah is mentioned 
in Ain-i-Akbari after the name of a large town which then 
existed- The remains of such a town were noticed by Broadley 
in about 1872 existing IJ miles south of another ancient 
village of Ongari {q. v.). Broadley saw two enormous tanks 
to the east of the village and two mud forts of considerable size 
and antiquity. To the north of one of the tanks he noticed 
“a long line of tumuli, which mark the site of some large 
Buddhist vihara. I cleared away one end of it, and came on 
a perfect heap of figures, some of them quite unique. With one 
exception (that of an idol of Ganesh) all the remains discovered by 
me were purely Buddhist. One figure is eight-handed and some¬ 
what resembles the many-handed divinity of Tillarh (q.v.), and 
another is a Padmapani Buddtm nearly life-size. Besides the 
figures, I dug out a charam, almost like those of Rajagriha”. It 
appears the place was not e.xplored further later. 

Broadley, TA^B, 1872, pp. 253-54. 

85. Bodh-Gaya (gaya)—the bodhi tree, buddhisi and 

HINDU remains, TANKS ETC. 

History : —The village of Bodh-Gaya is situated on the left 
or western bank of the river, variously named as the Falgu, Nerafi- 
jara Nirafijana, Nilafijana or also as Lilanjana, about 5 miles south 
of the district town of Gaya. bout J n ile? from Bodh-Gaya 
on the Dhongra hill is the village of Urel, representing the 
ancient village Uruvela, Uruwelaya or Uruvilwa where the eldest 
of the three Kasyapa brothers, the most famous of the sages of 
Buddha’s time, is said to have lived. The name Uruvela has been 
variously derived by Cunningham from the sandy wastes of the 
river or from the forest of Bel trees close by. Thfe Ceylonese 
chronicles, the Maliavm'nsa, the Lalita-vistara, and other Buddhist 
texts abound in references to Uruvela as the place 
intimately associated with the events of Buddha’s life just before 
his achievement of perfect wisdom underneath the famous tree. 
The sacred place of the tree may, therefore, have been known 
originally from the village of Uruvela for some time, till it 
acquired a separate name for itself. Such a name was later 
variously known as Bodhi, Mahabodhi, or Buddha Gaya. The 
term Bodhi was probably in common use in the time of Asoka 
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and in many later inscriptions the place is referred to as 
Mahabodhi. The name Buddha-Gaya occurs first in an apocry¬ 
phal inscription of Amara-Deva and in Akbar’s time it may 
have been the more commonly used name to distinguish it from 
Gaya which had by then grown to considerable sanctity and 
importance after the decline of Buddhism. Abul Fazl mentions 
the latter place as Brahma Gaya obviously to distinguish it 
from the holy site of Buddhism. The same term Buddha-Gaya is 
now indicated in the modern name of Boddha-Gaya. 

(i) The Bodhi Tree : The sacred tree, from which the naine 
of the place has been so derived, is variously mentioned in 
Buddhist canonical literature and inscriptions as Sambodhi, 
Mahabodhi, or Bodhidruma. It is the Indian Pipal tree called 
as ficus reliffiosa in scientific terminology. It is believed to have 
continued to exist since the days of the Buddha. Tradition 
recounts that it was destroyed by Tishyarakshita, queen of 
Emperor Asoka, who got it revived immediately. It was again 
uprooted by King Sasanka of Bengal but the King Purnavarman 
of Magadha revived it soon thereafter. Barua, however, opines 
that the tree was uprooted by the latter to make room for the 
temple. In 1811 Buchanan saw it in full vigour and it was 
according to him 100 years old in his time. In 186d 
Cunningham saw it much decayed'while in 1876 it was comple¬ 
tely destroyed in a storm but a young scion of the parent tree 
was already in existence to take its place. Since the Pipal 
tree is a quick growing and short-lived tree, there must have 
been a long succession of fresh trees raised from seed from the 
time of .Asoka down to the present day. Barua has given the 
details of the various recognized processes of propogating this 
sacred tree by the Buddhists (cf. Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, Vol. II, 
p. 5). Underneath the tree was placed, perhaps by the Emperor 
Asoka, a polished sandstone slab called as Vajrasana or 
“diamond throne” representing the seat of the Buddha (See (iii) 
below) and around it was, later in 1st century B. C., erected a 
stone railing. 

cf. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, pp. 1-3 ; 30-33 ; R. L. Mitra, 
Buddha Gaya, pp. 92 fl. ; B-arua, Gaya and Buddha-Gaya I, pp. 
192-4 ; II, d ff; BDG Gaya, 46 ; CASI, I, p. 5, III, p. 80-81. 

(ii) The Stone Bailiny : Remains of a massive stone railing 
are at present found enclosing the Great Temple (See (iii) 
below) on three sides (viz. north, west and south) along its 
plinth or basement, the western side being provided with a 
small entrance facing the Bodhi tree inside. The railing 
consists of pillars or uprights with mortice holes to hold cross¬ 
bars and with copings on the top. The uprights are 12" to 14" 
in section and the corner and entrance pillars 14J" in section 
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The total height of the railing from ground level is about 10 feet. 
Part of the railing is of sandstone while part is of granite. 
Some of the uprights and cross-bars and many of the copings 
have disappeared. The railing bears carvings such as sculptured 
panels, medallions, and other ornamental patterns, those on 
the sandstone portion differing materially from those on the 
granite portion. The former contain relievos representing 
scenes from the Buddha’s life, the sacred tree, the wheel, the 
stupa, the Gaja-Lakshml, the sun-god with his horse-drawn 
chariot and human figures like kings, merchants, devotees etc. 
The latter contain mostly ornamental motifs or details such as 
the eagles, Kirttt-muk'has, cliaityas etc. characteristic of the 
Gupta period (4-5th centuries A. D.). 

The sandstone portion of the railing contains many ins¬ 
criptions—seventeen of them referring to a noble lady Kurangl 
as the donor, three to Sirima (two of them jointly with the 
noble lady Kurangl), another female donor, one to NagadevI, 
wife of King Brahmamitra and three others referring to gifts 
of persons named Amogha, Bodharakshita, and an unknown 
person whose name is not legible. Besides these there are other 
three inscriptions on the sandstone copings viz. (it of an unknown 
donor recording endowment to the temple and adorning it with 
painting and plaster, perhaps belonging to the 6th or 7th century 
A. D. (ii) of Prakhyata-Kirtti, a monk belonging to the royal 
family of Ceylon, also of about 6th or 7th century A. D., (iii) 
of Jinadasa, a Buddhist monk from Parvata, i.e. Multan in the 
Punjab, in Devanagari characters of 15th or 16th century A. D. 

On a closer examination the railing shows two stages in 
its erection, viz. (i) the original one consisting of the sandstone 
portion only and enclosing a smaller quadrangle with the Bodhi 
tree and the Diamond Throne inside, erected very probably by 
the noble lady Kurangl of the above mentioned inscriptions, who 
was wife of King Kaushiklputra Indragnimitra of about 1st 
century B. C. and (ii) enclosing a larger quadrangle, with the 
Great Temple inside, in addition to the Bodhi tree and the 
Diamond Throne, by the removal of the earlier railing posts and 
by the addition of the granite portion erected probably by King 
Purnavarman of Magadha in 7th century A. D. The existing 
railing represents the second stage except for the missing parts 
and for certain minor additions and changes made by a Burmese 
mission in the course of later repairs. Of the missing parts, 3 
pillars are in the Kensington Museum, London, and 3 or 4 
pillars in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Cunningham, Mahuhodhi, pp. 11 ff; 58 ff; (JASI,J, 10; 
III, 86-98; R. L. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, pp. 71 ff; 144 ff; BJ)G, 
Gaya, 55, Barua, Gaya and Budha Gaya, pp. 12-19, 47—48, 
66-73, 79 ff and IITQ, VI, p. 1 ff. 
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(iii) The Ancient Vajrasana and the Great Temple — 

While removing the supporting buttress against the western 
wall of the Great Temple, in the course of repairs and reno¬ 
vation in 1880, Beglar and Cunningham found, placed against 
the wall, a polished Vajrasana throne of grey sandstone, 7' lOJ" 
X 4' 7\'' and 6^" thick. Its upper surface is carved with geo¬ 
metrical patterns, circular in the middle, with a double border 
of squares, while the four sides are richly carved with pigeons 
and the conventional acanthus flowers and the geese usually 
seen on Asoka’s pillar capitals. On the narrow edges of its 
upper surface is an illegible votive inscription in early Brahmi 
script intended to record a gift of the Throne. Underneath it 
was discovered a brick platform 3' 4" in height ornamented, on 
its sides, with figures of men and lions. Inside the masonry of the 
brick platform, in the middle of its front face, was found a ball of 
stiff earth or clay which, when broken, yielded a number of gold 
and silver objects, gems and pearls including a hollow golden 
amulet imitating the obverse motif of a coin of Huvishka on both 
its faces and 5 punch-marked coins (for details see Cunningham, 
Mahabodhi, p. 20). While removing the plaster on the platform 
it was further noticed that the mortar ‘-instead of being com- 
posed of sand and lime, consisted of coarsely pounded coral 
mixed with small fragments of sapphire, crystal, pearl and ivory, 
bounded together with lime", obviously indicating that this shrine 
or the Vajrasana was held in highest veneration and sanctity. 

Cunningham states that “it would seem that it (i. e. the 
polished sandstone slab of the Throne) did not occupy its original 
position and I believe that it must once have formed the upper 
slab of the sandstone Throne which was found inside Asoka’s 
Temple’’. He would further date both the brick-platform and 
the Great Temple to the reign of Indo-Scythian king Huvishka 
(cf. Mahabodhi, pp. 18-21). Barua, however, assigns both the 
sandstone slab and the platform to the beginning of the Christian 
era and would attribute their erection to the lady Kurangl of 
the inscriptions on the railing (see (ii) abovre), the sandstone 
portion of which may have originally enclosed the Vajrasana 
Temple. 

How and when the Great Temple was erected in relation 
to this earlier Vajrasana temple has not been satisfactorily 
explained so far. It appears, however, clear that the erection 
of this great temple, of much larger dimensions, involved dis¬ 
mantling of the sandstone railing, which previously enclosed a 
smaller quadrangle with the Vajrasana temple and the Bodhi 
tree inside. Further it is obvious that as part of the scheme of 
this new construction a far larger length of railing was required 
which was provided by additions, as seen in the granite portion 
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of the existing railing. Hienn Tsiang gives a vivid description 
of the Great Temple as seen by him and has also handed down 
the tradition, current in his time, of the history of its construc¬ 
tion. He says, “On the site of the present vihara (temple) 
Asoka-raja, at first, built a small vihara (temple). Afterwards 
there was a Brahman votary of §iva-Mahesvara who recons¬ 
tructed it on a large scale”. He then adds that a younger 
brother of the Brahman excavated the tank, called Buddha 
Pokhar, on the south, while a Brahmin sculptor was employed 
by the builder for the purpose of executing the beautiful image 
of the Buddha enshrined inside. About the name and history 
of this Brahmin builder of the Great Temple Hieun Tsiang does 
not give any more details, though it has been suggested that he 
was possibly a minister of the staunch Saivite King §asanka 
of Bengal. The Chinese pilgrim would further indicate that 
the railing was enlarged by King Purnavarma of Magadha sonie 
time after King Sasanka’s death. The pilgrim’s statements 
have, however, not been corroborated by a more authentic 
evidence and in the circumstances it would suffice to say that 
the temple and the enlarged railing existed in his time and were 
erected some time before his visit to it in early 7th century A.D. 

The Great Temple, as it exists now, with the restoration 
work carried out by Cunningham and Beglar in 1880, consists, 
in plan, of the main shrine chamber 47'3" x 48'8" externally 
and 20' 4" x 13' internally, with a narrow passage through the 
thickness of the wall, an ante-chamber and portico in front. The 
temple is built on a slightly raised terrace paved with granite 
stone slabs with large-size bluish bricks plastered all over their 
surfaces. The exterior face of the walls and of the lofty spire 
above them are ornamented with horizontal tiers or rows of 
niches, done in plaster, each niche once holding a stucco image 
of the Buddha perhaps gilded over in gold. Many of the images 
have disappeared. 

The ianctum inside is double-storied and has a vaulted 
roof plastered over and ornamented with rows of panels each 
containing a small Buddha figure. Along its western wall is a 
raised pedestal of black basalt, 4' high and 5' 9" broad, for the 
enshrined image of the Buddha, with the granite paved floor in 
its front. The floor-slabs bear carvings of figures of pilgrims, on 
their knees, facing the pedestal and holding flags or offerings. 
The 6iva linga, installed later, is placed in the centre of the 
sanctum. The ante-chamber in front of the sanctum and the 
entrance porch have, both of them, vaulted roofs. The total 
height of the building from the basement floor to the top of the 
pinnacle is about 160 feet. 

During the last 1300 years or more after its construction 
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the temple had undergone additions, renovations, restorations and 
repairs of which the following are more important and are 
referred to in the inscriptions from the temple, viz. (i) by a monk 
named Prakhyata—klrtti, a monk belonging to the Ceylonese 
royal family, who did the new coating of plaster and paint, in 
about the 7th century A. D. (ii) by king Kyanzittha of Pagan, 
Upper Burma, who got some repairs done between 108-)-1112 
A. D. (iii) by King Letyaminnan of Arban who, some time in the 
12 th century caused certain repairs to be done to the temple and 
perhaps to the railing also, (iv) by King Bodawpaya or some 
other King of Ava (Mandalay) in early 19th century A. D. (See 
Cunningham, Mahahodhi, pp. 24-29 and Barua, Gaya and Buddha- 
Gaya, II, p. 43 ff.) 

The temple was thoroughly repaired and restorfed in 1880 
by Cunningham and Beglar under the orders of Sir Ashley Eden, 
the'then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. The fallen spire was 
completely restored and the corner turrets added at the four 
corners. 

In addition to the sacred tree and the ancient railings and 
the temples (to be referred to below) there are numerous votive 
ituyai, ehaityas, remains or traces of other shrines and another 
tree, now sacred to the Hindus, inside the premises of the Great 
Temple. Numerous sculptures, carvings and inscription slabs 
were also found in course of repairs and other e.xcavations in the 
courty-yard and debris of the temple. For those of them, which 
were removed to the Indian Museum Calcutta, Anderson’s 
Catalogue and Handbook of tln' Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Blusenm pp. 33-70 ; 120-133 ; and Supplement to it by 
Bloch may be seen. The others are now in the newly set up 
Bodh Gaya Archaeological Museum. The inscriptions found at 
Bodh Gaya, including those on the railings, are as follows :— 

(i) Illegible inscription on the polished Vajrasana sandstone 
slab of about 1st century B. C. or A. D. referred to 
above. Cf. Cunningham, Mahahodhi, p. 20, 58 ; Barua, 
op. cit., p. 65. 

(ii) 15 inscriptions on the pillars and 2 on the coping of the 
sand-stone railing referring to gifts by the Lady Kurahgl. 

. Cf. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 15. Barua, cop. cit. 

(iii) The inscription of Sirima on a pillar fragment of the 
sandstone railing referring to gift by her. cf. Barua, 
op. cit., p. 67. 

(iv) Inscription on a pillar fragment of sand-stone railing 
referring to NagadevT’s gift ; Hid. 

(v) Of Amogha on a rail bar of the sand-stone railing op. cit., 
p. 68. 
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(vi) Of Bodhirakshita, a Ceylonese monk, on rail-bar of 
sand-stone railing; ibid. 

(vii) Of some donor and mentioning Patihar ; ibid. 

(viii) Inscription of the year 64 of unspecified era, (probably 
6 aka ?) on a Buddha, (in Bodhisattva stage) image. It 

refers to the reign of king Trikamala and to monastery 
named amatya-dhrmu-viJiara. Cf. Barua, op. ait., p. 70 ; 
IffQ, IX, 417-8 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1258. 

(ix) Of Mahanaman, a resident of Amaradvipa and born in 
Lanka (Ceylon) recording erection of a temple by him 
in the year 269 (i. e. 588-9 A. D. of the Gupta era ?). 
It is on a stone-slab now in Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Cf. Fleet, Oil, III, p. 274 ff. and Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1325. 

(x) Of Sthavira Mahanaman, on pedestal of a Buddhist 
image now in Indian Museum. Cf. Fleet, op. ait., p. 276 
and Bhandarkar’s List No, 1739. 

(xi) On a pedestal of a Buddhist image (now in Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) referring to its two donors viz. 
Dharmagupta and Daiiishtrasena of Tishyamra-tlrtha. 
Cf. Fleet, OIL, III, p. 282 and Bhandarkar’s List No, 
1738. 

(xii) Of an unknown donor recording endowment to the 
temple and adorning it with painting and plaster, per¬ 
haps belonging to, according to Bloch, the 6th or 7th 
century A. D.; cf. Barua, op. ait., p. 68; 

(xiii) Of the Buddhist monk or §ramana Prakhyata-kirtti 
belonging to the royal family of Lanka (or Ceylon). It 
is on a coping of the stone railing (now in Patna 
Museum) and is datable to 6th or 7th century A. D. Cf. 
Barua, op. ait., p. 71 and Bhandarkar s List No. 1737. 

(xiv) Of the 26th regnal year of Dhaiamapala, Pala king, 
recording consecration of tire four-faced Mahadeva and 
excavation of a tank by one Ujjvala, son of a sculptor, 
at a cost of 3000 drammas. Cf. JPASB, 1908, pp. 101 
ff. and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1609. 

(xv) Of the 15th regnal year of Rashtrakuta king Tunga- 
dharmavaloka. It is on a stone slab discovered by 
Cunningham in 1861 at the Mahanfs gateway. It 
records the erection of a ijandhakuti or temple. Cf. 
Cunningham; MahahodM , p. 66. The inscription is in 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. Cf. Bhandarkar s List 
No. 1668 . 

? 
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(xvi) Of the reign of Gopaladeva II, Pala King, recording 
consecration of a Buddha image by one Sakrasena. 
Cf. JPASB, 190S, p. 105 ff. and Bhanilarkar’s Liit 
No. 1623. 

(xvii) Of the 11th regnal year of MahIpaladeVa, Pala king, 
on the pedestal of an image of Buddha in bhumi- 
sparSa-mudra, now worshipped as one of the “five 
Pandus” in a shrine in front of tho Great Temple. 
Cf. R. D. Banerji, Mnnoirs, ASB, V, p. 75 and 
Bhandarkar’s List No. 1627. 

(xviii) Fragmentary inscription of Purnabhadra of the 
Chhinda family referring to the erection of gandhakmi 
or temple with three images. It refers to Uddanda- 
pura, where the temple was erected (?) jind to Acharya 
Jayasena. Cf. lA, IX, p. 143 ; Cunninghain, Mahabodhi, 
pp, 64-5 ; and Bhandarkar’s List No. l459 and fn. 2. 

(xix) Of the reign of Rama-Pala-deva, Pala King, on a long 
slab. It is undated and was noticed by Cunningham 
in his Mahabodhi at p. 65. It is not Seen referred to 
anywhere else including in Bhandarkar’s List. 
Cunningham does not specify its findspot but it is 
presumed that it is from Bodh-Gaya. 

(x.\) Of one Udayasri from Simhala. It is now in Patna 
Museum and is datable to 11-12th centuries A.D. 
Cf. Bhandarkar’s List No. 1740. 

(xxi) Of Acharya Buddhasena, Lord of Pithi, Cf. 
Bhandarkar’s List No, 1749 ; This king is mentioned 
as the ruler of Pithi by Dharmasvamiri in 1234 A,D. 

(.xxii) Of the time of King JayachandradeVa of Ivanauj, 
recording the excavation of a large cave by Buddhist 
monk Sriniitra at Jayapura with images; in front. Cf. 
Sanyal, IILQ, V, p. 14 ff and Bhandarkar’s List 
No, 401, For Ajayapura of Hieun Tsiang cf. Bakraur 
{q. V.). 

(xxiii) Of the time of Asokachalla and dated 51 of 
Lakshmana-Sena era. It is now in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Cf. Bhandarkar’s List No. 1467. 

(xxiv) Of the time of Asokachalla (or Asokavalla ?) of the 
Khasa country of the Sapadalaksha hills recording 
votive offerings by a Kshatriya named Sahanapala. 
It is dated 74 of Lakshmana-Sena era. Cf. Bhandar¬ 
kar’s List No. 1468 and El,'XII. p, 30. 

(xxv) Of Jinadasa, a Buddhist monk from Farvata, i.e., 
Multan in Western Punjab, in Devanagai'i characters 
of 15th or 16th century’ A.D, 
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(xxvi) Spurious inscription of Amaradeva, dated V.S. 1005 
(AD. 9-t8) mentioning him as one of the nine jewels 
of the court of Vikramaditya. Buchanan refers to 
it as "‘undoubtedly modern” and as composed by some 
person of a Vaishnava sect. He could not find it at 
the site. Cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gayi, I, p. 148 also 
CAST, I, 6-7 ; Bhandarkar’s LUt No. 63. 

(xxvii) Chinese inscription of a priest named Yun-shu of A.D. 
102 i containing hymn of praise. Cf, Cunningham, 
op. cit., p. 69 for details. 

(xxviii) Chinese inscription of two pilgrims ; op. cit., p. 71. 

((xxiv) Another Chinese inscription of a pilgrim recording 
erection of a votive stone stihpa; op. cit., p. 71. 

(xvx) Chinese inscription of 1033 A.D. recording erection 
of a »tupi by the command of the Emperor Tai Tsung 
of the Great Sung dynasty; ihid. 

(xxxi) Chinese inscription recording the visit of the pilgrim 
Chi—I. op. cit , p. 73. 

(xxxii) Fragmentary Chinese inscription noticed by Cunnin¬ 
gham, op. cit., p. 74. 

(x.\xiii) Burmese inscription of 1295-98 A.D. recording repairs 
to the temple. Cf. E2, XI, pp. 180-20. 


For the short records of visits of pilgrims found on the 
pavement stone slabs both inside and outside the Great Temple 
see Cunninghom, op. cit. pp. 82-83. Most of them belong 
to the 14th century A. D. Cf. also CAST, I, pp. 9-10 ; 
Cunningham, Blahahodhi, pp. 17-29, 56 ff; Baiua, Gaya and 

Buddha Gaya, pp. 37-47 and 65 ff; BDG, Gaya, 44 ff; QASI, I, 
5 ff; III, 86-98 ; VIII, 67 ff., XI, 146. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya 

I, p.’l47’ff. etc.) 

(iv) The other Buddhist Temples-The Jewel Walk Shrine :~ 

According to Buddhist tradition, immediately after enlight¬ 
enment, Buddha walked to and fro, near the sacred tree, for seven 
days The spot, where he so walked, appears to have become 
sacred quite early and a shrine was built over it perhaps by the 
noble ladv Kurangi in about 1st centirry b.C. , since a represen¬ 
tation of^ such a shrine is found m one of the bas-reliefs at 
Barhut. In Buddhist tradition the shrine is called as ‘‘Jewel- 
walk shrine” or “liatna-chankrama-chaitya.” The spot is situated 
close to the north of the Bodhi tree within the area enclosed by 
the existing railing. The remains of the ancient shnne now 
consist of a long brick platform, 53 x 3'u , and about 3 m 
height, bearing, on its upper surface carvings of two o us 
flowers each representing, serially, a foot-print of the Buddha. 
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Traces of a pillared structure over the platform are also visible 
in the surviving bases and in one pillar still standing in situ and 
bearing representation of a beautiful female figure on #ne of its 
sides. In all, it appears, there were 22 pillars, in two parallel 
rows of 11 each, running east to west along both sides of the 
platform. From its representation in the Barhut bas-reliefs, it 
appears, the superstructure was an open-pillared hall canopied 
by a flat or gabled roof. (cf. Cunningham, Mahahodhi, pp. 8-9 ; 
Barua, op. eit., pp. 25-28. 

The Vagtsmri and Tara Devi Temples :—To the east, or 
rather north-east, of the Great Temple on a higher level are two 
brick shrines of a much later date. These were seen by 
Buchanan who says that both the temples were erected by one 
of the ancestors of the Mahant of the Bodh-Gaya Math. The 
images, enshrined in both the shrines, were obtained from the 
ruins of the Great Temple. One of them, though a Buddhist 
male deity, was worshipped as Vagisvari-devI while the other, also 
a Buddhist male divinity, was worshipped as Tara devi. The 
temple of Vagisvarl is now pointed out by Barua to represent 
the site of the “animvsa-ehaitya” or “fixed gaze shrine’’ of the 
Buddhist tradition where, it is believed, Buddha stood steadfast 
gazing fixedly on the scene of his victory (or enlightenment) in 
the second week after that memorable event. Cunningham, 
however, identified this sacred spot with that of a large basement 
immediately to the north of the “Jewel-walk-shrine” (already 
described above) and on the other side of the railing. The 
description of Hieun Tsiang that it was “to the north of the 
place where Buddha walked” would also point to this basement 
as the site of that shrine, which no longer exists, except for the 
traces of a small stupa. As regards the Tara Devi Temple, it may 
be stated that the village Taiadlh is mentioned in the Mughal 
emperor’s firman of 1727 as including the area of the Great 
Temple. The erection of the TaiadevI temple here by the 
Mahants may therefore be connected with the name of the village 
deity, (to be mentioned below), (cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gayn, I, 
p. 150 ; Cunningham, op. cit., p. 35 ; Barua, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

It is said that in the fourth week after the enlightenment 
Buddha sat cross-legged on a spot meditating with a view to 
formulate the ahhidhamma-naya or higher modes of exposition 
of his doctrines and this spot is also held specially sacred by 
the Buddhists. Hieun Tsiang’s account would place it to 
southwest of the Bodhi tree which Cunningham identified with 
that of the basement still existing to southwest of the tree. 
But the Jataka Nidana-katha would locate it to the northwest 
and the modern Buddhist pilgrims, especially the Burmese, 
still offer worship in a small shrine facing north in the north¬ 
western portion of the enclosure of the Great Temple. 
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There are other sacred spots within the precincts of the 
Great Temple similarly associated with other incidents in the 
Buddha’s life immediately before and after enlightenment. 
But it has not been possible to correctly identify these spots. 

Cunningham, Hlahahodhi, p. 34 ff; Barua, Op. cit., ff. 251 ff. 

(v) The Hindu Monastery, Temples and Samddhis :—Gosain 
Ghamandi Gir belonged to one of the seven orders of the 
Saivite Sannyasins of Sahkaracharya’s school, called as Girs. 
It is said, in the course of his pilgrimage, Ghamandi Gir came 
here in about 1590 A. D. and was so attracted by its solitude 
that he selected it as the place of his religious devotion. He 
was the first Mahant or founder of the Hindu Math or monastery. 
In about 1727 the then Mahant received, by royal firman 
from the Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah, the grant of the 
village Taradih where the ruins of the Great Temple stand 
and thus acquired possession of the shrine. Ghamandi Gir, 
the founder of the Math, was buried in front of the Great 
Temple and a shrine or samadhi was erected over the spot, 
which still exists. To the east of the Great Temple is the 
monastery of the Mahants which is still under occupation. 
Inside the Math area are a number of Hindu temples built in 
the course of the last two or three centuries. There are also 
the samadhis of the other Mahants and sannyasins. 

(cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, pp. 91-92; 139 ff, BDG,Gaya, 
pp. A8A9; Bengal List, pp. 290-2; R. A. N. Singh, History of the 
Bodha Gaya Math. 

(vi) Tanks There are in all three tanks referred to in 
Buddhist tradition. The tank close to the south of^ the Great 
Temple was known as Buddha-pokhar. It measures 504' x 425'. 
According to Hieun Tsiang it was excavated by the brother 
of the Brahmin who built the Great Temple. To its further 
south is another tank called as §akra s or Indra s tank, i. e., 
according to Buddhist belief, built by the god §akra for the 
Buddha to bathe immediately after enlightenment. To its east, 
in the midst of the jungle, is pointed out another sacred tank 
of the name of ^luchalinda named after a Naga-raja who, 
according to tradition, protected the Buddha while engrossed 
in samadhi after his enlightenment. 

Barua, Op. cit., p- 50; Bengal List, p. 294; Cunningham, 
Op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 

(vii) Other Buddhist Sitts .—Like the other famous 
Buddhist sites of Saranath, Nalanda, Kushinagar, etc., there 
must have been a number of monasteries attached to the Great 
Temple at Bodh Gaya. Both Fa Hian and Hieun Tsiang refer 
to the existence of such monasteries at the place in their 
times. The latter says that a king of Ceylon built a great 
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Sangharama or monastery at BoOha-Gaya which is also testified 
by a copper-plate inscription of Mahanaman (?) found here (cf. 
Cunningham, Mahahodhi, 42-43 ). 

To the north of the Great Temple is a large mound called 
locally as Amarasiiiiha’s fort or yadh on which modern buildings 
stand at present. The mound measures 150J' to 2000' in length 
and about 1000' in breadth. Buchanan was told a local tradi¬ 
tion that this was the site of a palace of a Suir or Sahara chief 
named Amar Singh, about whose historicity little is known. In 
1885 Cunningham and Beglar excavated part of this mound 
and exposed the remains of a monastery with 9' thick outer wall 
and massive round towers at its four corners. In plan it was an 
open court at centre, with a well in one side and a series of 
square chambers surrounding and facing it. 

On the other sides of the Great Temple are also to be seen 
elevated mounds which have not been explored so far. 
Presumably they represent sites of ancient Buddhist monasteries 
or other less important shrines, (cf. Cunningham, Mahabodhi 
pp. 42-43). 

86. Budhain (gaya)—site (?) 

Grierson identified this place with that of Buddhavana 
mentioned by Hieun Tsiang. It is situated between Rajgir and 
Jethian (q. v.) about 6 miles north-east of the latter. Stein 
visited it in 1899 but noticed no remains. He did not 
agree with the identification since Hieun Tsiang places Buddha¬ 
vana in the opposite direction of Jethian. 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Gr.iya, p. 23 ; Stein, lA, 
XXX, 61-62, 83 and also JBOItS, III, p.'297 ff. 

87. Buddhapur (Manbhum)—saiva te.mples and memorial 

PILLARS : — 

Saiva Temples :-The village is situated on north bank of the 
Kasai river, four miles north of Manbazar. On the top of a low 
hillock nearby is a large temple of §iva called as Buddhesvara 
with four attendant shrines at its four corners and the whole 
group enclosed by a low wall ornamented with projecting 
pilasters, cornices and footings. The main temple consisted of 
a sanctum and the usual pillared halls or mandapas as found 
in the temples of its class in this area. The sanctum had 
disappeared before and its place taken by a later brick shrine 
as seen by Beglar in 1872-73. On the two sides of the entrance, 
into its antarala, there are two recesses ; while the entrance itself 
resembles much the one into the Great temple at Bodh Gaya. 
The tower of the temple had a characteristic pinnacle in the 
shape of “an urn-shaped vessel, supported by four cobras 
with expanded hoods and forked tongues and is graceful in 
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outline and design”. The exterior of the temple is ornamented 
with only plain mouldings. The local people hold the temple 
as holy as the famous temple of Gadadhara at Gaya. 
( 5 . V.). The temples are assigned by Beglar to 12-13th 
centuries A. D. 


Nearby were remains of no less than five smaller temples,- 
in utter ruins, as seen by Beglar in 1872-73. (Cf. Beglar, CAST, 
VIII, 197, BDGr, Manhhum, 267 ; Bengal List, 562 ; An. Rep., 
ASl, 1903, p. 15 ; Proc. ASB, 1865, pp. 83-84). 

Memorial Near the above temples and inside 

the village there are a number of pillars with sculptured 
panels representing scenes like, a man on horse-back or 
holding a drawn sword or a bow in one hand and a shield 
in another; a man with a chowrie bearer standing behind him 
and in some cases with another additional attendant holding 
an umbrella over his head. There are also representations of 
hunting scenes, while on two pillars are panels representing 
probably a donkey over a cow in the act of coition with an 
inscription below referring to “the boundary flag of the Lord 
of five mountains (i. e. Panchet, a large village in the locality, 
5 . V.) which one should not curtail or decrease. The inscription 
is perhaps of the 11th century A. D. There are inscriptions on 
some of the other pillars also which are assigned to 8 th to 10 th 
centuries A. D. by Walsh. 


These peculiar monuments were first noticed in 1865 by 
Lieut. R. C. Beavan and later Beglar refers to them as Sati 
stones to which Bloch did not agree, the latter taking them to 
be of much later date. Walsh, however, studied nine of them 
and found them to be memorial pillais, except two, which are 
boundary marks. Six of these pillars are now in Patna Museum. 

Beavan, Proc. ASB, 1865, pp. 83-84; 

198: Bloch, An. Rep., ASR, B. 0., 1903, p. 13; Walsh, JBORS, 
XXIII, 429 fi"; BDG, Manhlaim. p. 267-8. 

Other Temples :-In 1903 Bloch visited the place and 
noticed smaller stone temples and “numerous monolithic shrines” 
in the jungles close to the village on the banks of the Kasai 
river. He does not give further details about them. 

Bloch, An. Rep., ASI^ B. 0., 1903, p. 15. 


88. Bundu (RANCHI)—BURIAL SITE AND SAIVA TEMPLES 

The place was visited by Col. Dalton in p71. He 

noticed here a burial ground with a section of an understraUim 

of graves at places there the soil had been cut away by 

watt and the cinerary urns to^Chokahatu he 

right bank of the Kanchi river, on the road to Chokahatu, he 

cfroe “unexpectedly on some very old-looking rum^ of stone 
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temples, eight in number, apparently dedicated to 6iva, as I 
noticed several lingaa about as the only visible object of worship. 
The temples were mere ruins built of cut stone, square and 
put together without any cement or clamps. No one in the 
neighbourhood has the faintest notion by whom, or at what 
period, these shrines were constructed.” 

Col. Dalton, JASB, p. 115; BBGf, Ranchi, p. 243. 

89. - Burha (gaya)—buddhist site— 

The village is about 2 miles to the east of Manda Hills 
{q. V.). It was visited in about 1847 by Major Kittoe who 
then noticed “several sites where there have been ehaityaa 
and a large vihara”. Nearby are hot springs which appear to 
explain the existence of these ruins in the locality. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, p. 277; BDa, Gaya, p, 231. 

90. Burhadi (RANCHt;— prehistoric site (?)— 

In about 1870 Valentine Ball discovered here a stone celt. 
Froc. ASB, 1870, 268. 

91. Burju (RANCHI)—PREHISTORIC SITE — 

A polished chisel made of slaty rock was found here 
and secured by S. C. Roy. 

JBOBS, II, p. 67. 

92. Buram or Boram (manbhum)—saiva temples and memo¬ 

rial PILLARS :— 

3aiva Temples :—The village is situated on the southern 
bank of the Kasai river about four miles south of Jaypur railway 
station. It was visited and its remains described first by Col. 
Dalton in about 1866. Beglar visited it in about 187^;. The 
ruins or mounds are situated on a knoll at the edge of the river. 
They represent remains of exclusively §aiva temples, some of 
them built of bricks and the others of stone. The seven temples 
described by Beglar are as follows :— 

(i) This was the first temple beginning from the south. It 
was built of bricks, 18" x i2'" x 2 4,i5" and 9" x 12" x 2 4/5", 
neatly and carefully cut and smoothed and set close without 
mortar. The temple stood on a high basement and consisted 
only of a shrine chamber, 11'8'square, with the spire above 
it adorned externally with rows and tiers of niches on all its 
four faces. Inside was a figure of a four-armed goddess seated 
on a lion i.e. the goddess Parvati. Col. Dolton gives the height 
of the temple, without its fallan upper portion, as about 60 feet. 

(ii) Near the above shrine was a temple built of sand-stone 
cut carefully and set without mortar aud with plain mouldings. 
It consisted of a sanctum with a tower above it. Nearby were 
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seen lying a carved architrave and side-posts, perhaps forming 
entrance-of another temple on the same spot. 

(iii) Near the above stone temple were found ruins of 
another large temple consisting of a mnctum with the spire 
above it and having rather shallow mouldings on its exterior. 

(iv) To the north of the brick temple, i.e. No. (i) obove, 
was a similar but smaller brick temple. It consisted originally 
of a tanetum only ; but a large pillared hall was perhaps added 
to it later with pillars taken from the ruins of other earlier 
temples, the mounds of which were still seen in the vicinity. Fine 
carvings with lotus and other floral designs were originally cut 
on the bricks which, in later works, were plastered over. To its 
east were lying three figures representing Parvatl, Ganesa and a 
female deity, perhaps belonging to a small temple which once 
stood on the spot. 

(v) Near the above temple and close to the south of No. (iii) 
above was a stone shrine. It consisted of a sanctum, 8J' square, 
with its material and ornamentation like the other stone temple. 

(vi) To the east of the brick temple, i.e. No. (iv) above, was 
another brick temple facing north. Here, in the ruins, Beglar 
noticed a well-preserved life-size image of Mahishasura-marddinl 
Durga, which according to him was “the finest piece of sculpture 
in the place.’’ 

(vii) To the north-west of the above structure was a brick 
temple much plainer than the other brick temples at the place. 
It was later plastered over with elaborate and profuse ornamenta¬ 
tion on the plaster. Inside its sanctum was a §iva h'w^a. 

Besides these ruins of temples Beglar noticed other mounds 
also but of no special interest according to him. He was, 
however, struck by the exclusively Saivite character of the 
monuments, not a single Vaishiiavite figure being seen at the 
place. According to him there must have been “a large and 
rich, and probably intolerant, Saivite establishment here.” 

Beglar had noticed amongst the ruins a circular slab with 
only two letters “Ka” of about lOtlr century A. D. inscribed on 
it. An inscription was, however, found on one of the temples 
referring to one Yuvaiaja or crown prince Bali-Akshaya, son of 
Rudra. It has been assigned by R. C. Majumdar to 13th or 
14th century A. D. This may perhaps be the age of some of the 
temples, (cf. Dalton, JASB, 1866, p. 187 ft'.; Beglar CAST, VIII, 
pp. 184-86 ; Bengal List, pp. 556-60 ; BBG, ManhJtum, pp. 265- 
67 ; R. C. Majumdar, JBOliS, IX, p. 410 and Bhandarkar’s 
List, No, 1755.). 

Memorial Pillars : Walsh noticed three memorial pillars, 
like those at Buddhapur (q. v.) near one of the above 

10 
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temples. They also bear sculptured panels and one of them has 
an inscription of about 13th or 14th century A. D. referring to 
the accession to throne of ^ri Rudra Sikha Juaraja, who is 
obviously the same person referred to in another inscription from 
the place already mentioned above. 

Walsh, JBOBS, XXIII, pp. 442-43. 

93. Buruhatu (RAnchi)—prehistoric site :— 

A broken chisel of slate stone and a broken and polished 
chisel of quartzite were found here and secured for his collection 
by S. C. Roy. 

JBOBS, II, 75. 

94. Buruma (Ranchi)—ancient site (asura ?) :— 

Near the village is an old site ascribed locally to the 
Asuras. Some copper bracelets and earthan jars, pots and cups 
with decorations on some of them were discovered here. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, VI, pp. 413-20. 

95. Buxar (shahabad)—fort and ancient site :— 

The town is locally believed to be of Vedic age where, it 
is said, some of the Vedic hymns were composed. Its ancient 
names include (i) Veda-garbha i.e. womb of the Vedas (ii) 
Aghsar i.e. effacer of sin (iii) Vyaghra-saras i.e. Tiger’s Tank 
(iv) Chitravana i.e. spotted forest or tiger (v) Siddhasrama or 
Mahasrama etc. Buchanan quotes various local legends, one, 
associating the demon Bakasura of the Mahabharata with the 
place, another making it the scene of the sage Gautama’s hermi¬ 
tage and of the story of his wife, Ahalya, as stated in the epics. 
The third legend is commonly told that the irritable sage DurvSsas 
cursed Vedasiras, another sage, for having pliiyed pranks in tiger’s 
skin to frighten the former. The curse was that Vedasiras was to 
continue to exist in that animal’s form, but he was restored to 
human life after bathing in the tank called Aghsar, whence the 
place had come to be called as Vyaghrasar or Buxar. 

In spite of this persistent tradition about its very high 
antiquity Buxar has not yielded any monuments of much 
historical importance so far. Facing the Ganges on a high bluff 
was the historical fort of Bu.xar commanding the reaches of that 
river, and standing in a position of considerable strategic import¬ 
ance. The fort seems to have been built on an artificial mound of 
ancient remains which is being slowly washed away by the river. 
In about 1812 Buchanan saw the fort considerably ruined, only 
its southern side then existing with its bastions. He mentions 
further a sort of subterranean passage in the fort, then locally 
called as Patalapuri, in which ancient images were kept. In 
his visit, in 1871-72, though Cunningham was told of other 
ancient names of the place like Ramegvara, Visvamitrasrama 
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and Parasurama (?) he could not notice any remains of antiquity, 
it being, according to him, “a purely Brahmanical site” possessing 
“nothing of archaeological interest”. In 1926-27 a small trial 
excavation (at a spot on the river bank between the Kamarekha 
ghat and (Jhaiitravam) was carried out by Banerji-Shastri who 
discovered two inscribed seals, in early Brahmi characters, and 
a number of terracotta heads with characteristic head-dresses. 
The seals have been assigned by him to 3rd or 4th ce'itury B.C., 
their readings being (i) 'Sadasanasa and (ii) 'ITathikasa respectively. 
He has also attempted comparison of the heail-dresses of the 
terracotta figures with those mentioned in some of the Vedic 
hymns. A complete report of his excavations has, however, 
not been published so far. The mound is thus admittedly very 
ancient and needs further exploration early, since the river is 
slowly washing it away. 

Buchanan, Shahahtd, 65 ff; Cunningham, .15/, III, 64-66, 
Banerji-Shastri, JbOBS, XVII, 410-11; XVIII, 1-3; JBIIS, 
III, 18? ; BODa, Shahabad, 162 64. 

96, Chacho Nawatoli (ranchi)—prehistoric site— 

A '‘Medium-sized triangular polished celt” of schist was 
found here and secured for his collection by S. C. Roy. 

JbOBS, II, p. 66. 

97. Chainpur (shahabad)—fort and Muslim tombs and 

MOSQUE, TEMPLE OF A BRaHMIN’S 
ghost—15-16TH centuries A.D.— 

The Fort : According to local tradition, quoted _ by 
Buchanan, Chainpur was once the seat of the Sakai war Rajput 
family, who perhaps expelled the Cheros and had originally 
belonged to Fatehpur Sikri near Agra. It may be noted that 
an area south of the Chambal river and not far from Fatehpur 
Sikri is called as Sikarwar where the Rajputs of this tribe still 
predominate. The most important of the chiefs of Chainpur 
family was Raja Salivahana The fort at Chainpur is attributed 
to him, but of his history and date little is so far known. It 
appears, however, likely that he flourished some time before 
Sher Shah. 

Buchanan saw the fort surrounded by a ditch, and having 
ramparts of stone with battlements, a round bastion at each 
corner, a large handsome gate on the north and a smaller gate 
on the south. “In the middle of the east and west faces have 
also been semicircular bastions. The whole extent including the 
ditch, is 390 feet from north to south and 369 from east to west. 
The space within has been filled with buildings, partly buck, 
partly stone, with several very large wells lined with stone, 
reservoirs for jets of water, and other comforts becoming a family 
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of rank”. Inside the fort is a small Hindu shrine dedicated, 
strangely enough, to the ghost of a Kanauji Brahmin named 
Harshu Panre (or Pangre), who is represented by a piece of stone 
inside worshipped as such by the people of the locality. A story 
is current (as told by Crooke and quoted in the district Gazetteer) 
that the Brahmin was the family priest of Raja Salivahana and 
his newly built house was razed to the ground by the Raja at 
the instance of his Rani. The enraged Brahmin did dharm or 
fasted unto death at the palace or fort gate and, according to 
local belief, had become a I3rahmin ghost haunting about the 
place. The Raja and his family had a tragic end soon after the 
incident except for his daughter who had been kind to the 
Brahmin. Buchanan was also told of this legend but he took it 
as “an invention of very modern date” since close to it was a 
monument of a Muhammedan saint, “a place into w’hich no devil 
durst have thrust his nose, so long as the Muhammedan officers 
retained authority”. In Buchanan’s time it was the “principal 
object of worship in the vicinity” and the priest attached to the 
shrine was then “making a considerable profit”. 

Cf. Buchanan, Shahahad, 136-37 ; BODCr, Shahabad, 154-5 ; 
Bengal Litt, 372 ; Bloch, An Rep. ASl, B. 0., 1902, pp. 21-22. 

Bakhtiyar Khan's Tomb : About a niile west of the village 
is a large mausoleum, now known as that of Bakhtiyar Khan, 
the name mentioned by Buchanan being Itiyar Khan. Of his 
history Buchanan says that his eldest son, Futeh Khan, married 
a daughter of Sher Shah, though these facts have not been 
testified by any recorded history so far. The tomb consists of 
a large court, 2SS' x 230', with a walled enclosure, the main 
mausoleum being in the middle standing on a low plinth. The 
enclosure has two small doorways, or khidkis, on its north and 
south and a square domed chamber at each of its four corners. 
The main gateway is on the east of the enclosure, consisting of 
a grand arched entrance with double-storeyed chambers on both 
sides surmounted by two graceful cupolas on the two sides at the 
top. The main building of the tomb, inside the court, is 
octagonal in plan, 139 feet in diameter externally including 
the 8' 4" wide arcaded verandah surrounding it on all sides. 
The verandahs are roofed over by 24 small domes, three on each 
side of the octagon, clustering round the drum of the grand 
hemispherical dome over the main tomb-chamber. The main 
dome is fmther adorned with graceful pillared cupolas on the 
corners of the octagon, a similar cupola taking the place of the 
finial to crowm the top of the building. Internally the tomb 
chamber is 56' in diameter and contains 30 graves in addition 
to that of Bakhtiyar Khan. In the open courtyard outside are 
a number of graves scattered about. The main mausoleum 
resembles in many respects the tomb of Hassan Khan Sur at 
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Sasaram, ( 5 . «.)> except for the finial on the tomb of the latter 
which consists of the usual kttlasa. Certain verses from the 
Quran aod a Persian couplet on the Mihrab or prayer niche on its 
Western wall are the only inscriptions recorded to exist within 
the building. 

It is said Bakhtiyar Khan had another son named Daud 
Khan who built a smaller tomb for himself, a little to the north 
of that of his father’s ; but before he could complete it he died 
and was buried in it without the covering dome above. 

Buchanan, Shahahacl, li7 ff; Kuraishi, 141-43 ; Bengal List, 
372, BOJDa, Shahahad, 164-65 ; An. Rep., ABl, B. C., 190i p. 21. 

Mosque : The village has got a mosque called Jama Masjid 
which, according to Bloch, though of no special architectural 
interest, is looked upon with great veneration by the Muham- 
medans of the place. It may be, however, stated that Buchanan 
.makes no mention of a mosque of such reputation at the place. 
Bloch further refers to an inscription of 1668-69 A. D, at the 
mosque, but it does not appear to have been edited or transcribed 
later. 

Buchanan, Shahahad, 136 ff; Bloch, An. Rep. ASI, B. 0. 
1902, p- 22 ; BODQ, Shahahad, 164. 

98, Chakai (monghyr)—two forts— 

There are two forts here, in ruins, one of them called as 
Fategarh or Sarkari-garh or Hastings Fort and the other as 
Chandmarhi. The former was probably built by Captain 
Brown between 1774 to 1779 A. D. as a defensive position 
against the hostile Ghatwals of the region. Upto 1926 only 
bare outlines of both the forts could he seen. 

BODG, Monghyr, 207. 

99, Chakradharpur (singhbhum)—prehistoric site— 

Finds of stone implements had been reported along the 

banks of Binjai and Sanjai rivers. They are found mostly 
between the gravel and alluvial deposits at approximately 18 
feet below the existing soil level. The finds include chert flakes, 
scrapers, knives, burins etc. Some celts were, however, found 
in the soil deposits only about 7' 6 " below the plateau level. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, III, pp. 349 ff. 

100, Champanagar (bhagalpur)—fort, saiva and jain 

TEMPLES AND MUSLIM 
TOMB :— 

The city of Champa, as capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Anga, is found frequently mentioned in ancient Indian 
literature. King Kama of the Mahabharata is said to have 
ruled from here. A western suburb of the town of Bhagalpur 
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is at present known as Champanagar, near which is a large 
hillock or flat-topped mound, called as Karnagadh, which should 
have otherwise been attributed to King Karna of the great epic ; 
but Buchanan consulted all the Brahmins of the district, who, 
he says, “disallow the idea of his being the contemporary of 
-Yudhishthira and consider him as a prince who attempted to 
sei^e on the throne of Vikrama.” (cf. also Monghyr, q. v). 
It is to be noted, however, that an inscription of about the 11th 
century from Jaynagar in the nearby district of Monghyr refers 
to the town of Champa within the domains of Pala King 
Palapala. (Cf. Jaynagar, q. v.). 

The mound of Karnagadh, as seen by Buchanan, was 
“a square rampart, without works, but surrounded by a ditch”. 
He further adds that while digging a tank in the vicinity the 
people of Mr. Glas, surgeon to the station, found four small brass 
images of which one had an inscription bearing the date 325. 
Buchanan took the date to be in the era after the Jain Tlrtharh- 
kara Parsvanatha. The inscription does not seem to have been 
transcribed or edited later. In about 1914 it was reported that 
in a Sarovar or tank, situated in the outskirts of Champanagar, 
which would appear to be the same tank of Mr. Glas, certain 
Buddhist and Jain sculptures were recovered (cf. JASB, 1914, 
p. 335). According to B. C. Law this tank can be identified 
with the one excavated by the queen Gaggara of the Buddhist 
tradition to whom Buddha preached his doctrines presumably at 
this place. On the mound itself Buchanan saw two small Saiva 
temples, one of Siva and another of the goddess Parvatl, with 
collection of old sculptures inside. Old images and carvings are 
also seen at a number of places lying scattered in the suburb. 

Champanagar is considered by the Jains as one of their 
sacred places of pilgrimage. In the Kalpa-Sutra Champa is 
mentioned as one of the places where the last Tirthamkara 
Mahavira stayed for three rainy seasons in the course of his 
religious wanderings (cf. B. C. Law, Maliamra : His Life and 
Teachings, pp. 32-3). Buchanan refers to “two temples of conside¬ 
rable size, and covered with plaster, the ornaments on which are 
very rude. The one has been lately rebuilt, and the other is not 
yet quite finished, both entirely at the expense of such of the 
family of Jagat Seth, the banker, as still adhere to the worship 
of their fathers although the chief has adopted that of Vishnu”. 
Both the buildings were double-storeyed and built in the same 
style. Inside their shrines he saw “small images of white marble 
representing the 24 deities of the Jain religion, sitting cross-legged 
...the temples are not dedicated to Parasnath, as was pretended, 
but to Vasupujya”. Vasupujya is said to have been born at 
Champanagar or Champapurl according to the prevalent Jain 
tradition. Col. Franklin’s account also mentions the two temples 
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of .which one was built, according to his information, in about 
1760 A. D. by the Svetambaras of Murshidabad. Bloch visited 
the place in 1903 and says that one of them was only 20 years 
old then, which remark should be correctly applied to a 
renovation or repair rather than to original construction of the 
building. He noticed certain images of Adinatha and Mahavira 
in one of the two temples which “may be thousand or more years 
old”. He noticed two inscriptions on the two marble images of 
TirthariJkaras, one dated V. S. 1525 (i. e. A. D. 1468) and the 
other V. S. 1881 (i. e, A. D. 1824) The largest temple, he was 
told, had two inscribed brass images; but he could not see them. 

At the nearby hamlet of Kabirpoor Buchanan noticed 
another Jain temple with the foot-prints or padukas of the 
24 Jain Tirtharhkaras with an inscription dated V. S. 1694 or 
^aka 1559 i. e. 1637 A. D. In front of this temple were “two 
hollow columns of brick, with a spiral stair in the centre of each. 
These are called Manikasthamba, or in the vulgar dialect 
Maniklham (cf. Sikligarh, q. v. below for another pillar of this 
name). The Pujari, a Maithili Brahmin and in fact a Hindu, stated 
to Buchanan that “a woman of great riches, named Yamuna Bai', 
and descended from the original founders, having some years 
ago come from Karinja in the south, near the sea, settled an 
endowment on his father to induce him and his descendants to 
act as Pujaris.” 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 70 ff., 75-76 ; Franklin, lA, 
XXXI, 68-69 ; Bloch, An. Bi>p., ASI, B. 0., 1903, p. 7 ; Bengsl 
List, 424 ; B. C, Law, Historical Geography of Ancient India, 2l7 ; 
JASB, 1914, p. 335 ; BDG, Bhagalpur, 36-7 ; 166-7. 

Muslim Tomb : In about 1873 it was reported that a 
Muhammedan tomb existed near Champan.agar with the name of 
Maskan-i-Barari (literally meaning “domicile of virtues”). An 
inscription was found here consisting of 3 lines recording its cons¬ 
truction by one Khwaja Ahmad Samarqandi, Faujdar of Hunger 
Sarkar by order of Nawab of Prince Shah Parwiz, son of Emperor 
Jahangir. It is interesting to note that not very far from Champa- 
nagar is the cave known as Baiaii-ka-kuppa (cf. Barari, q v. 
above) and it appears most likely that the cave has derived its 
present name from that of the inmate of this tomb, who might 
have been a Musalman saint of some repute. Like some of the 
other Musalman saints, as at the Nagarjuni hills {q. v.) and 
elsewhere he may have occupied the cave for some time and the 
cave thereafter perhaps came to be known after him. 

Proc. ASB, 1873, p. 200. 

101. Chandimau (Patna)-fort and buddhist site— ' 

The village is about 2 miles north-west of Giriak, {q. v.), 
and its ancient ruins were first noticed by Broadley 
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some time before 1872. He says that “a beautiful tank forms 
the western boundary of the village, which possesses a large 
mud fort built early in the last century by Kamdar Khan Mian 
of Rajagriha. To the south of the tank is the ruin of a stupa 
near which I found a pile of Buddhist idols-most of them much 
mutilated. I recovered, however, one very fine figure of Buddha 

.A little further to the east I came on another large heap 

of Buddhist carvings, door lintels, cTiaityas etc. and the pieces 
of an enormous Buddha A few years later Cunningham 
visited the place but found that most of the finer images were 
already removed by Broadley. Amongst the broken figures, 
however, he discovered one “long inscription in three lines of 
small letters” referring to Rajagrha and to King Ramapaladeva 
of the Pala dynasty. The Buddhist image bearing this inscrip¬ 
tion is now in Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, pp. 259-60; Cunningham, A8I, 
XI, p. 169; and An Rep., ASl, 1911-12, p. 161 £f; R.D. Banerji, 
Memoirs, ASB, V, p. 93 ; cf. also Supplement. 

102. Chankigadh (champaran)-fort or mound— 

The village is also known as Janakigadh and is situated 
about 6 miles east of Ramnagar railway station. From the 
name of the village the mound has been connected by the District 
Gazetteer with King Janaka of the Ramayana though a local 
tradition gives a different account of its histoiy. It is said that 
a chief or King of possibly the name of Chanaka lived here 
whose sister was married to the Raja of Nandangadh, {q.v.), 
some 12 miles to the south. The mounds at both 
the places are unusually high and it is surmised that the forts, 
which they were supposed to represent, were so constructed that 
the two chiefs could signal to each other by means of lights 
and thus maintain contacts. Another version of the same legend 
says that the occupant of this fort was the priest of the Buddhist 
Raja of Nandangadh. Whatever be the truth behind the 
legends there is something common between the two mounds. 

The mound lies to the east of the village. It is a mass of 
solid brick-work, 90’ high, the bricks in the ruins measuring 
I2J" X 12J" X 2|'' and resembling those found in Mauryan sites. 
The mound is L shaped, the longer arm being indicated by 
the lofty main ridge, running east to west and showing traces 
of massive brick walls at its sides. The shorter arm is a 
continuation of the main ridge from its eastern end towards 
the south, where, after a short distance, it turns to the west in a 
gradual slope merging with the ground level and forming a sort 
of tank in between the angles. The top of the main ridge is 
level flat, about 400' x 150', where on one side is a low platform 
held sacred by the local people as Devi Asthan. In about 1887 a 
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Sub-Divisional 0£&cer of Bettiah made a small excavation at the 
mound and discovered a canon ball, an iron spike and some 
copper coins; but these antiquities could not be traced afterwards. 
Cunningham was confident that if it were “judiciously excavated” 
“neither labour nor time expended upon it would be wasted, 
the mound bears every appearance of an excellent field for 
discovery”. No such excavation had been undertaken here so far. 

Cunningham, ASI, XVI, 109-110; XXII, 50-51; Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 1902, p. 7; BDG, Champaran, p. 157 ; 
Kuraishi, 1-3; JRAS, 1902, p. 157. 

103, Chhapra ( saran )—dutch cemetery-17-18th cen¬ 

turies A. D. 

The name Chhapra of the town is believed to have been 
derived from the word “chhappar" meaning “thatched roof”, 
as the people here usually lived in houses of wattled walls 
and thatched roofs because of the frequent danger from the 
river Hoods, It is also called as Chiran Chhapra from a more 
ancient place called Chirand, ( q. v. ), 6 miles to its east. 

In his Memoirs the emperor Babar refers to a village 
Chouparah, which seems clearly to be the modern Chhapra. 
Tavernier and Bernier together visited Chhapra in 1666 and 
found the Dutch settled heie for the saltpetre trade, who after 
refining the saltpetre sent it to the Hoogly by the river Ganges. 
The English also had settled at Chhapra for saltpetre trade 
by about the beginning of the 18th century. It is said that 
the French and the Portuguese had likewise opened factories 
here. To the north-west of the town is the Dutch Cemetery 
containing a mausoleum of J. V. Horn, the then Chief of the 
Dutch factories in Bihar, who died and was buried here in 
1712 A.D. 

BDG, Saran, p. 143 ff. 

104, Charaut (muzaffarpur)-hindu monastery or math— 
Mahant Jai Kishun of an earlier Hindu Math in Nepal 

territoiy founded the monastery here in 1761 when the village 
was granted to him by the Maharaja of Darbhanga for the 
purpose. The Mahants appear to be the adherents of Rama or 
the Rama sect of Vaishnavism. 

BBG, Mumffarpur, p. 143. 

105, Charra ( manbhum )—vaishnava, saiva and jain 

temples and tank— 

The village is situated 4 miles north-east of Purulia on 
the road to Barakar. In 1872-73 Beglar visited it and noticed 
ruins of numerous temples with their carvings, broken images, 
including “votive ehaityas with mutilated figures either of 
Buddha or of one of the Jain hierarchs” lying in the village. Only 

11 
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two temples were seen by him existing in a partially ruined state. 
The ruins are, according to him, principally Vaishnavic, He 
calls the place as Chhorra while Bloch, who visited it in T'03, 
names it as Churra. Of the temples the latter says that they 

“are small, insignificant, stone temples. As the images. 

are almost entirely Jain figures, with the exception of one stone 
Unya, I conclude that the temples originally belonged to the 
Jains."’ The District Gazetteer adds that originally there were 
seven temples of which only two exist, and all these and some 
large tanks in the vicinity were the works of the Saraks as 
asserted by the local tradition. The place was last visited 
in 1918 by Anantaprasad Sastri who describes the two temples 
as being 50 feet high, one of them being in a somewhat better 
condition of preservation. He further refers to an image of 
a female deity discovered from the tank, representing, according 
to him, the Hindu goddess Sahasrabhuja (i. e. thousand armed ?). 
He also noticed a number of Jain images scattered about the 
village. 

About a mile from the village was found an image of a 
ten-armed deity called locally as ITmesvara with a number of 
other stones lying about indicating existence of a small temple 
at the spot. It was possibly a §iva temple. (Cf. A. Sastri, 
JBOES, V, pp. 284-5). 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, 182; Benyal List, p. 566; Bloch, 
An. Rep. ASI, B. C., 1903, p. 14; BRG, Manlhum, 268; A. Sastri, 
JBORB, V, 283; X, 171. 

^106. Chechgaongadh (manbhum)—saiva and jain temples— 

ROCK-CUT CARVINGS AND 

INSCRIPTIONS : 

Saiva and Jain Tetnples : Eight miles south-west of Katras 
on the banks of the river Damuda (or Damodar) were said to 
have been very extensive ruins of some 16 temples, representing 
a large religious establishment, which were described by Beglaj 
in his report for 1872-73. The ruins covered an area J mile in 
length and J mile in width and were locally called as Chech¬ 
gaongadh. The largest of the temples was obviously Saivitc as 
seen from a Unya in its shrine. From the ruins of smaller 
temples on all its four sides closeby it is obvious it was the main 
temple surrounded by the former as subsidiary shrines. It 
consisted of a sancttim an outer chamber, a large pillared hall 
and a portico in front. Numerous carvings and sculptures were 
seen by Beglar amongst these ruins, which struck him as of very 
high workmanship, comparable with the fine carvings of the 
famous temples of Khajuraho and Udaypur in Madhya Pradesh. 
The carvings, according to him, include representations of ele¬ 
phant figures, Mahishasuramarddinl Durga, linyas, argltas, and some 
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Jain and Buddhist deities. One of the figures he took to 
represent the Kalki incarnation of Vishnu. Redraws comparison 
between the spires or siklurug of the temples at Khajuraho and 
those of the temples here, though the latter were mostly 
dilapidated. 

A short distance away from this group of temples, towards 
east and west, along both the batiks of the liver Beglar further 
noticed ruins of other temples with numerous lin.as, an/luig, etc. 
lying about suggesting their Saivite affiliation. According to 
local tradition all the ruins at Chechgaongadh arc attributed 
to one Raja Mahesvara who is said to have belonged to the 
community of the Ghatwals, who still inhabit the area about 
Katras. inscription mentioning the ancient name Chichitagara 
of this place is referred to below. 

Rock-Cut Carvimjs and I)iicri}>tion ■ Beglar noticed an old 
Nagari inscription, in two lines, on a ledge of rock, along the 
west bank of a rivulet, close to east of the largest temple referred 
to above. The first line he read as “Chichtagara” i. e., 
according to him, referring to modern Chechgaongadh, while the 
second hue was read by him as “Srayaki Rachhabansidra” 
which shows “clearly that there were Jain or Srawaki temples 
here”. Beglar further states, “On the fiat rock alone are cut 
numerous ary/ias, lihgaim, charami and figures, male, female etc., 
all rather rudely.” 

The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer apparently 
drew their information from the above report of Beglar. 
Bloch, however, visited the tuea in 1903 ; but he says, rather 
sumraararily, that the place Chechgaongadh and its ruins as 
mentioned in the Bengal List arc “altogether fictitious” for he 
found that “nobody knew anything there of a place of this name”. 
He makes no mention of Beglar and of his detailed report while 
saying so. The area does net seem to have been explored later 
and in view of the elaborate description and specific locations 
of these ruins and of the rock-out inscriptions and carvings 
given by Belgar in bis report the place deserves to bo fully 
explored and the information verified on spot. 

Beglar, CA^I, VUI, 157-60 ; Bt iigal List, 553 ; BDG, 
Manbhum, 275 ; Bloch, An. Rep., AS I, B. C., l9o3, p, 14. 

107. Chendagutu (RANCHi)— prehistoric site— 

A thin chisel of schist was found here and secured for his 
collection by S. C. Roy. 

JBORS, II, 68. 

108. Chenegutu (R-^NCHi)—PREHisTORtc site— 

A broad chisel of dark-grey silicious schist, a broken 
broad-bladed axe of schist, a rectangular polished, chisel of basalt. 
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a crude chisel of schist, a “chisel celt” of gneiss, and other 
chisels were found here and secured for his collection by S. C. 
Roy. 

JBOES, II, 67 ff. 

109. Cheon (gaya)— saiva temple ancient site and Jain 

ROCK-CUT CAVE— 

In his report for 1872-73 Beglar casually notices the old 
temple ruins here but he did not visit it. The village is situated 
2 to 3 miles south-east of Rafiganj railway station. The Bengal 
List refers to “the ruins of a temple of considerable size built 
of square granite blocks” lying to the east of the village. Only 
its shrine and doorway had survived with a linga inside. The List 
compares and dates it with the temples at Umga, ( q. v. ), 
It further mentions “several mounds and masses of brick 
rubbish on every side” and “a fine life-sized four-armed 
statue” lying to the east of a little well nearby. Bloch visited 

the place in 1902 or so but the only detail he gives is that 

“close to Cheon in the open field stands a rather well-preserved 
large statue of Harihara” since according to him the ruins here 
were “of very little importance”. 

Close to the west of the village is a small hill called as 
Pachar hill. Half-way up the hill, on its southern face, is a 
natural fissure in the rocks, its opening in front being closed by 
a brick wall provided with a small stone-faced door. Though 

Beglar in his report casually refeis to this cave, he did not 
visit it. The Bengal List first described it; but took it to be a 
Buddhist Cave. Bloch visited the cave in 1902 and 

describes it a little more fully. He says, “In front of it stands 
a portico, resting on stone pillars. Inside the cave is a large 
statue of Parsvanatha, seated, and other minor images, evidently 
all Jain. I could find no traces of any Buddhist remains in 
this cave, and it evidently belonged to the Jains. An inscription 
on its wall in rather modern characters says that a certain 
person, whose name could not be read, worships constantly 
Parsvanatha. The existence of a Jain sanctuary in this locality 
is of some interest on account of its isolation”. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, p. 63 ; Bengal List, 338 ; BJDG, Gaya, 
232 ; Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, p. -16 ; An Ren 
ASI, B. 0., 1902, p. 14. J ^ ■ p. 

110. Chota-Pahar (purnea)—HINDU temple and Muslim 

tomb— 

Near Manihari is a hill called Chota-Pahar. Some carved 
slabs of stone were found near the hill indicating existence of a 
Hindu temple nearby or on the hill. On its top was a Muslim 
tomb noticed some time before 1911 in a ruinous state. 

BDG, Purnea, 185-86. 
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in. Chiller (GAYA)—FORT, BUDDHIST AND SAIVA (?) MOUNDS 

AND SITE— 

The village is situated on the bank of the river Morhar 
about 15 miles south-west of Gaya. In his report for 1872-73 
Beglar only casually notices the ruins at Chillor ; for he did not 
visit the place. Major Kittoe had visited it much earlier in 1847. 
His brief description is : “and directly opposite (the river) is a 
high mound called Chillor, on which is a mud fort; this mound 
is the site of an ancient city of great extent ; quarter of a mile 
to the south are several mounds of earth and bricks ; two are 
very conspicuous; one seems to have been a Dagope, the other 
has lately been opened for the bricks and several Buddhist idols 
of beautiful workmanship found ; §iva is of great beauty, large 
dimensions, and quite different from any other figures I have 
ever met with...There are other mounds which it would be well 
worth-while to open”. Two miles northwards is the Matka hill 
where Kittoe noticed ruins of a cliaitya from which a small 
Buddha image was found earlier. 

The Bengal List had apparently drawn its information from 
Kittoe’s sketchy report. Though the place deserved further 
exploration, as recommended by the Bengal List, it does not 
seem to have been so e.xplored or visited during the last more 
than 100 years after Kittoe. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, p. 277; Beglar, CAS/, VIII, 64; 
Bengal Ltit, 336. 

112. Chirand, Cherand or Cheran (saran) —ANCIENT BUDDHIST 

AND HINDU SITE, 
TANKS AND 
MOSQUE— 

The place is situated 6 miles south-east of Chhapra, (q. v.), 
on the river Ghagra. Since the district town has been locally 
called as Chiran-Chhapra, it would appear Chirand was 
once quite an important place. It was first noticed in Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of the District published in 1877 where it is 
shown situated on the Ganges ; but a few years later, in about 
1879-80, Carlleyle visited it and says it was situated “just at the 
junction of an old river channel (an old bed of the Ghagra river) 
with the Ganges”. In his time a portion of the elevated site or 
mound had already been cut away by the river channel “show¬ 
ing a high cliff of earth which is full of large ancient bricks and 
is pierced by numerous shafts of ancient wells of narrow diame¬ 
ter lined with cylinders of red earthenware”. He gives 
measurements of the bricks found here as 17|" x 10 " x 3^"; 
14|" X lOJ" X 3^" and 12|" x x 3^". Some smaller bricks 
with convex curve were also seen in the ruins indicating that they 
belong to a stiipa. His report contains no specific mention of other 
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Buddhist antiquities, such as images, on the spot; though he states 
that the mosque on the top of the mound “must have been 
entirely built out of the ruins of some large ancient Hindu 
temple, for eight square Hindu pillars, or rather pilasters, line 
the inside of the walls.” He describes the mosque as “an 
oblong square-shaped masjid” over the doorway of which he 
noticed an inscription “in Kutic style of character” “in three 
double lines” which refers to the election of the mosque by 
Sultan Abul Muzaffar Hussain Sliah of IScngal, the date being 
A. H. 909 (A. D. 1503). It is obvious the mosque was built 
after destroying a temple but whether it was a Hindu shrine, 
as asserted by Carllcylc, or a lluddhist temple is not clear; for 
there is no specific reference to Hindu images, identified as such, 
in Carlleylc’s report. Nandnlal Dcy who visited the site in 
about 1902, however, states that the Buddhist images, discovered 
from time to time from the site, were seen by him collected at 
a modern temple called Aini Ramka Mathia. The District 
Gazetteer also takes it to be a Buddhist site. 

There has been a good deal of controversy about the 
identification of the ruins with the famous site of Drona stupa 
of the Buddhist tradition. Carlleyle had proposed this identifi¬ 
cation, though it is still an open question. Hoey had gone so 
far as to identify it with an ancient city of Vaisall itself though 
this had been disproved later. Nandulal Dey, however, attempt¬ 
ed to derive the name Chirand from “<?7dr” (i. e. portion “cut off”) 
and “And” (i. e. an abbreviated form of the name, Ananda, of 
the famous disciple of Buddha). He then connects this derivation 
with the famous Buddhist story of how Ananda died and of 
how his bodily remains were divided, or cut, into two portions, 
over one of which was erected a stupa by the Lichchhavis. 
The site of this stupa erected by the Lichchhavis is, according 
to him, represented by these ruins at Chirand. 

Hindu versions of the derivation of the name are not 
wanting. The local tradition says that this was once a capital 
town of King Mayuradhwaja of the Puranas which narrate 
the famous story of how this king and his queen “sawed” into 
“two portions” their own son in fulfilment of a promise given 
to an old Brahmin, who was in fact god Siva in disguise. A 
Sanskrit woik called Chiranda-Mahalmya is also said to exist 
to glorify the religious importance of the place, which, according 
to another local tradition, is reputed to be the site of the 
hermitage of the ancient sage named Chyavana. The Mahatmya 
mentions two tanks called as Jiach Kunda and Brahma Kunda 
as existing at the place which are still pointed out in different 
portions of the site. 

Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol.XI, p. 357; JASB, 
1874, p. 304; Carlleyle, CALX/, XXII, pp. 74 ff; Nandulal Dey, 
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JASB, 1903, p. 90 ff; Hoey JASB, 1900, pp. 74 ff. BODG, 
Saran, pp. 134 ff. 

113. Chokahatu (kaxchi)—burial ground (asura ?)— 

The village Chokahatu is about 10 miles south-east of 
Sonahatu and contains the largest burial ground of its kind 
in the Munda country. It was first noticed by Col. Dalton 
in about 1873, who counted 7360 tombs '‘mostly of the dolmen 
or cromlech form” covering an area of more than seven acres 
and found “so close together that you might traverse the 
ground in different directions stepping from grave to grave”. 
“Many of the slabs appeared level with, some even below, 
the surface. Their sunken condition proclaimed their age, as we 
may presume that originally they were like the others above 
ground, supported on vertical stones”. The horizontal slabs 
are irregular in forms and are quite huge and massive, one of 
them being as big as 15' 3" in length and 4' 6" in breadth, it 
being supported on five pillars, 18" above ground. One is 
elliptical in form, 12' 9" x 9' 10" ; a second, a circular one, 33' 
in circumference ; a third, 18' in length placed on seven 
legs ; while a fourth looks like a tripod, 13' 4" x 6' 8", placed on 
six legs. 

The place is a burial ground for the Mundas of the locality 
and appears to have been used as such till the time of Dalton’s 
visit and possibly even now. According to Dalton’s calculation 
the age of many of the graves may vary between 200 to 1000 
years. Amongst the Mundas, it may be noted, the word 
‘'ehok-xhatu” means “a place of mourning” or a burial ground. 

Dalton, JASB, 1873, p. 116 ; BDG-, Ranchi, p. 243-44, 

114. Chutia (Ranchi)—temple —1684 a. d. 

The village is situated in the eastern outskirts of Ranchi. 
It is said to be the seat of the NagavarhsT Rajas of Chhota 
Nagpur from the time of Raja P.artap Ray, the fourth in descent 
from Phani Mukuta, the founder of the family. The name of 
the region is said to have been derived from the name of this 
capital of the Rajas which in older records occurs as Chuttiah 
or Chutea though now the name is often spelt as Chhota Nagpur. 

Inside the village is an old temple, which, according to 
Bloch may be 300 to 400 years old. It is “a double-storeyed 
building of rubble and plaster and is situated within a walled 
compound. Porches or verandahs have been added on two sides 
at a later date, i. e. above 2^ 0 j-ears ago. They consist of 
projecting eaves supported on columns and are in appearance 
somewhat similar to the Hemadpanthi temples in Berar.” On 
its northern wall is an inscription of V. S. 1784 (ie. A.D. 1727) 
recording its construction by Hari Brahmachari, the (]urii of the 
then Raja, Raghu Nath. 
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In 1944 A. Ghosh visited Chutia and from his unpublished 
notes it appears there is one ruined temple in the eastern part 
of the village. “It is now deserted. It consists of one single 
room and its style indicates a late medieval date. In one temple 
there was an inscription, but I was informed that it was broken 
and lost at the time of repairs.” 

Bloch, An. Rej)., ASI, E. C., 1913-14, p. 38 ; BDG, Ranchi, 

244. 

115. Colgong or Kahalgaon (bhagalpur)— iwo temples (one 

ROCK-CUT) and a 
MUSLIM TOMB— 

Early in the last century Buchanan had noticed the high 
rocks surrounded by the river Ganges near this town and found 
that “a Fakir has erected the monument of a saint on one and a 
Sannyasi has found an image of Priapus on another.” On the 
Southernmost of the three low rocks is an ancient monolithic 
temple which had apparently escaped his notice. Cunningham 
visited the place in 1879-80, when the river had almost deserted 
the rocks, on the summit of which he saw a level terrace 
indicating the site of a large brick temple with ruins of its 
sandstone pillars and door-jambs still lying at site. He observed 
further heaps of broken bricks of two sizes, 15" or 16" x 11* x 
2y' and 7|" x 7|" x If" which included some carved bricks 
also. The Bengal List refers to “several fine specimens of 
sculptures “collected by one Mr. Barnes of the town, but his 
property having passed into the hands of the Zamindar they were 
then neglected, some of them having disappeared already. It 
is not clear whether they belonged to this temple. Closeby is 
the Muhammedan tomb of Shaikh Mari Shah after whom the 
hill is now known as Haji or Dargah hill. According to 
Cunningham this is the Brahmanical temple referred to by Hieun 
Tsiang as existing in this locality. 

The rock-cut temple on the same hill was also 
noticed by him with its gabled roof closely resembling the 
well-known Teli Mandir in Gwalior P'ort. It is carved out of a 
single boulder of granite, the shrine chamber inside being only 
4' deep, 1' 10" broad and 2|' high. Externally it is 12' x 11' 
and 20' high with its roof imitating the horse-shoe vault as seen in 
Buddhist caves in Western India and having gable ends formed 
by the side-walls which rise higher than the roof and are shaped 
like pediments. The side-walls bear leaf-shaped decoration 
surmounted by Klittimukha motif. In front of the shrine is a 
similar small porch, 3' 1" x V 5" and 3' high. The interior and 
exterior of the temple are otheiwise plain. It might have once 
been sacred to Siva but no trace of any such object of worship 
is left in it. It is interesting that there is no local tradition 
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current about this temple and the hill. Cunningham, therefore, 
thought that its desecration by the Muhammedans may have 
occurred at quite early a date. According to Bloch the temple 
may not be later than 800 to 900 A. D. 

Buchanan, Bliagalpur, pp. 127-8; Cunningham, ASl, XV, 
pp. 34-35; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. 0., 1903, p. 8: BDG, BhagaU 
pur, p. 164; Bengal List, p. 428; Kuraishi, p. 204. 

116. Dadhar (gaya)—fort and saiva temple— 

In about 1900 Grierson noticed at this village an old 
fort said to have been built by the Khattris who formerly lived 
here and were wealthy and prosperous. He refers also to a 
temple of Mahadeva with an image which was believed to be 
very ancient. 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 24. 

*117. Dalmi or Dulmi ( manbhum )—temples, tanks, fort 

AND BURIAL GROUND : 

Fort, Temples and Tanks : The village is situated on 
the northern bank of the Suvarnarekha river and is also 
known as Diapur Dalmi. The place was first noticed by 
Col. Dalton in 1853 and was later in 1872-73 visited by 
Beglar. The ancient ruins here extend over a very large 
area four miles in length and ^ mile in width, and for 
several miles almost every eminence is marked by debris 
of temples and other buildings. The ruins represent mostly 
temples built either of bricks or stones. The only standing 
structure which Beglar could notice was a small brick 
temple on a small hill south of the village near the river 
bank. The bricks used here were smoothed, cut to shape and 
ornamented with plain mouldings, their size being 14" x 10". 
.-The roof of this temple inside was a semicircular vault. From 
the figure of the god Karttikeya lying at its entrance Bloch 
considered the temple to have been dedicated to that god. 
Bloch noticed also other images of Siva, Durga, Ganesa and 
Nandin amongst the ruins. The remains of temples in 
the extreme north of the site, extending nearly 3 miles along 
the river, appear to be exclusively of the Jain or Buddhist faith 
while the ruins of Saiva and Vaishnava sects are to be found 
elsewhere in separate groups of their own. According to Beglar 
the carvings or sculptures found in the Jain or Buddhist 
temples show better workmanship indicating their earlier age, 
while those in Vaishnava or Saiva temples are markedly 
inferior artistically and are of a later date. Dalton refers to 
a colossal image of Ganesa, and other images of Vishnu, 
Lakshml, Durga slaying the buffalo demon, and of Kamadeva 
and Rati, his wife, Beglar does not give the reading of the 

12 
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inscription of the Aditya image noticed by him but dates it 
to the 10th century A. D. 

Amongst the ruins are some tanks, of which the largest 
is known as Chhata Pokhar or “Umbiella Tank’’ from a stone- 
built chhattri or a singular structure of two stone columns 
supporting a tiiple umbrella which once adorned its centre. Vari¬ 
ous local beliefs exist about this ehhattn connecting it with the 
legendary king Vikramaditya who, it is said, rubbed his body with 
oil at the far off town of Telkupai ( 5 . v.) and performed puja here 
every day. Dalton mentions another tank called Kajalgoura, 
said to have been excavated in one night for Bhanumatl, the 
queen of the King Vikramaditya. Beglar noticed a small fort 
or rather an enclosure of bricks, partly carried away by the 
river, which is ascribed by the local people to the self-same king 
Vikramaditya of the legends. 

Beglar assigns the earlier Jain ruins to the 10th century 
xA.D. and the later Hindu ruins to ll-12th centuries xV.D. 

Beglar refers to a number of “Kistvaens” or graves of the 
Bhumiyas in the village; “they are formed mostly of laige slabs 
of rough stone, set. on four rude pieces of stone set upright in 
the ground. Some of the slabs forming the roof are very large, 
nearly 15 feet square and have most probably been used more 
than once; the bodies are not buried but burned, and the ashes 
and bones put into an earthen (or other) vessel, buried, and a 
slab set up as a roof over the spot.” The presence of these 
graves with the extensive ruins, already referred to, has been 
interpreted by the District Gazetteer to indicate that the earlier 
more civilized settlers of the locality were driven away by the 
Bhumija section of the Kolarian race between the 11th and 16th 
centuries A. D. The point, however, needs further investigation. 

Dalton, JASB, 1855, p. 211 ; 1866, p. 190 ff. Beglar, 
CASl, VIII, 186-8i ; Bem/al List, p. 554 ; Bloch, An. litp., ASI, 
B.C., 1903, pp. H-15 ; B1>C, Munhhum, pp. 268-70. 

118. Dapthu (Patna)—FORT, tank, cuddhist, saiva, vaish- 

NAVA AND SUN TEMPUES— 

The village is situated about 2 or 3 miles south-west of 
Islampur. Buchanan gives a detailed account of the ruins at 
Dabthu in his journal. Beglar only casually notices the ruins 
which, perhaps, he did not visit. Broadley saw the place in 
about 1872 and his is probably the latest description of the ruins 
since the Bengal List of 1896 has drawn its information mainly 
from these former accounts ; though it adds that the Krishna 
temple is “standing in precarious condition” while the tower of 
the Surja temple has fallen.” The District Gazetteer says nothing 
about the place. ° 
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Buchanan refers to a large mound with a ruined mud fort 
built by a widow of a Danayar Brahmin who owned the country 
before it was seized by the Domkatars who held it till then. 
The fort mound was apparently the site of earlier temples as 
indicated by the ruins nearby. South-east of the fort was the 
largest temple at the place called locally as that of Parasnath, 
i. e. the Jain Tirthamkara of that name, though in fact it may 
have been a Buddhist shrine as surmised by Buchanan from the 
carvings and sculptures lying amongst the ruins. A short 
distance towards south Buchanan noticed certain characteristic 
§aiva images such as (i) “a many armed male, dancing with 
one foot (11 a ball and another on a foot stool’, 
(the identification of the deity is not clear), accompanied 
by the goddess Parvatl and an ematiated figure in armour (ii) a 
linga with four heads, two male and two female, which may 
have belonged to the §aiva temple referred to below. 

The mound with the fort and the so-called Parasnath 
temple seems to be the same which in 1872 Broadley locates on 
the north of the dried up tank and which was then “covered 
with the densest jungle.” Broadley excavated a portion of it and 
discovered a colossal figure of Vishnu, somewhat mutilated and an 
elaborately carved doorway “of great beauty”. He was, however, 
of the opinion that the temple here was Buddhist, though 
he was struck by the fact that only two Buddhist images 
could be noticed by him amongst all the ruins at the whole of 
the site. 

Buchanan further refers to a row of four temples, running 
in a line from north to south situated obviously along the western 
side of the dried up tank, the mound already described being 
on its north. The details of these four temples beginning from 
the north would be as follows :— 

(i) It consisted of one chamber “supported by antique 
columns of granite” and having a highly ornamented doorway. 
Inside was an enormous lin^a and a representation of Gauri- 
Sankara indicating its Saiva character; According to Buchanan 
it was repaired by the grand-father of Raja Mitrajit of Tekari but 
was in utter ruins when he saw it. Broadley saw it completely 
ruined in 1872. 

(ii) This was a temple of sun-god which Buchanan describes 
more fully. Buchanan saw it “the most entire” consisting of a 
shrine-chamber, (8' square according to Broadly), and a porch 
with a flat roof supported on stone columns and beams. The 
shrine had a pyramidal spire, and except for its stone door-frame 
was perhaps built of bricks, the brick-work having been repaired 
or renovated from time to time, The stone work of the door¬ 
frame and of the pillars and beams in the porch appeared to 
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Buchanan of “much greater antiquity” so much that he thought 
this to be “the most ancient temple of the district that still 
remains tolerably entire.” Inside the shrine he saw a large 
image of Scirya with a figure of LakshmI-Narayana placed on 
one side. In 1872 Broadley saw the Surya image mutilated, 
the roof of the shrine fallen, while the image of LakshmI-Nara¬ 
yana, or Vishnu was removed by him to add to his collection. 

Buchanan had also seen a number of images, placed around 
the poich, representing, according to him, Sur 3 'a, Mahishasura- 
marddinl, HaragaurT, Ganesa, Vishnu, Trivikrama Vishnu, 
Nrisiihba and Vaifdia incarnations of Vishnu and other figures 
also of Surya, GanCsa, Gaurl-Sankara etc. He, however, made 
special notice of a “curious sculpture”, called locally’ as Bhairava, 
representing “a prince riding out to hunt the antelope. He is 
accompanied by archers, musicians, targetteers, women, dogs, 
etc.” The animal on which the “prince” rides, was, according to 
him, intended to represent a horse. The Bengal List says that 
a similar representation is to be found at Konch ( q. v. ). 

(iii) This temple, as Buchanan states, was sacred to 
Kanaiya, i. e. Krshna, in which an image of Lakshml-NSiayapa 
or Vasudeva was seen by him. Buchanan gives no further 
particulars about it, while in 1872 Broadley saw it a complete 
wreck marked by mounds of earth, broken pillars and fragments 
of idols. 

(iv) This was also a Kanaiya or Krshna temple according to 
Buchanan, who saw it in ruins with the enshrined image however, 
remaining at its place; while in 1872 it was very dilapidated 
but “still perfect enough to allow the spectator to form correct 
idea of its size and proportions.” Neither Buchanan nor 
Broadley give any other particulars about it. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 236-39 ; Beglar, CASI, VIII, 
p. 74 ; Broadley, JASB, 1872, z56 ff; Beiiyd List, 322, Grierson, 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 44. 

119. Darauii (SHAHABD)—FORT, HINDU TEMPLES, AND TANKS 

AND SATI MONUMENT AND STONE 
OBELISKS— 

The village is situated 5 miles north-east of Ramgadh and 
its ancient ruins were first described in detail by Buchanan in 
his journal, though he mentions the place-name as Darauti. 
The latest available account of the ruins is by Garrick who 
visited them in 1881-82. The Bengal List and the District 
Gazetteer mainly draw from these eailier reports. 

The most conspicuous amongst the ruins is a large tank, 
1300' long and somewhat less in width, with two temples 
and a large mound, called as Kot or yadh situated close by 
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its sides. According to Garrick one of the temples measures 
36'x23' while the other is IS' 7" x 15'8". The latter is built 
of bricks, and on the mound of its debris were seen by Garrick 
four stone obelisks carved on all its four faces and about 4' 
high. Earlier Buchanan had noticed only three of them with 
the characteristically carved panels on its four sides representing 
liriffa, Ganesa, the sun-god, a four-armed female deity etc. At 
the other temple Garrick noticed a Sanskrit inscription of three 
lines, only a portion of which was then preserved and readable. 
This inscription had not been noticed or edited subsequently. 
Buchanan also noticed the inscription which he saw -‘not 
entirely defaced" and had taken its eye-copy which is published 
in Martin’s Eastern India (Vol. I at page 465). The fort mound 
measured, according to Garrick, 108' x 88' and was then 25, 
high. West of the large tank Buchanan saw another smaller 
tank said to have been excavated by a Muhammedan chief from 
Delhi to whom the destruction ot the temples is attributed. 

Amongst the ruins Buchanan, as well as Garrick, noted 
numerous sculptures representing deities such as Ganesa, linga, 
Varaha incarnation of Vishnu, Scirya, Vishnu, Ashta-Saktis, 
Parvatl, etc. The carvings also include a “Sati stone’’ with 
sculptured panels, bearing the sun and the moon with a human 
hand in between, which is quite rarely to be found in Bihar. 
Buchanan attributed the ruins to Suirs and Cheros. 

Buchanan, Slmhahad, 141-42 ; Garrick, OASI, XIX, 25-27 ; 
Bengal List, 360 ; B0I)G, Shihalad, 166. 

120. Darbhanga (d.^rbhanga)—tanks— 

In the town are a number of large tanks bearing names 
like Gangs Sagar, Uighi, Harahi, LakshinT Sugar etc. varying in 
length from 1000 to 200 feet. According to one local tradition 
the tanks were excavated by the Musalman rulers to secure a 
raised ground for soldiers’ quarters while another local legend 
gives a fanciful story attributing the excavations to the famous 
Raja Siva Singh of Mithila who flourished at the end of the 14th 
century A. D. 

BEGr, Darbhanga, 147. 

121. Dargama (r.anchi)—copper implements— 

It is said that five copper celts were discovered accidentally 
by a villager of the place some time before 1915. Of them four 
could not be traced but one was secured by S. C. Roy. 
Similarly iron implements are occasionally found in the locality, 
of which S. C. Roy secured one socketed axe-head. A find of a 
copper axe-head was also reported later. 

JBOES, I, 239-40 ; VI, p. 417. 
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122. Darika (manbhum)—saiva temple and tanks— 

The village is situated three miles south-west of 
Chechgaongadh {q. v.). Beglar visited the place in 1872-3 
and his is the only account available on its ruins. The 
ruins he mentions include several tanks and a large temple 
outside the village on a small mound. It consisted of a sanctum 
and a pillared hall or mandufa in front. It was built of plain 
cut-stone, carefully set without inoitar and without much 
ornamentation. The pillars of the hall, which was already a 
wreck of ruins, were like-wise plain octagonal shafts. Of the 
sculptures Beglar mentions a representation of a four-armed 
goddess, possibly Durga, and a few other fragments. 

Beglar, CAST, VIIl, 161-2. 

123. Darwabari (chamuaran)—FORT and large town site- 

The village Darwabari is situated in the north-western 

corner of the district about 5 miles from Tribeni. A reference 
of the place is made by V. Smith who visited the area in about 
1900 to explore the antiquities in Nepal Tarai. The village is 
on the edge of the forest and to its north at short a distance 
were noticed extensive ruins of what are called “52 forts” (Bawan- 
gadhi) and “53 bazars” (Tirpan Bazar). The village itself is said 
to be the approach or entrance (i. e. dvara) to these forts or 
bazars, whence its name may have been derived. The forti¬ 
fications are quite old and the ruins include a building 
called Kacheri close to which are an old tank and a curious well 
on the edge of which there are rude stone representations of 
alligators. To the north-west of these ruins across the swamps 
are massive embankments of reservoirs. 

The ruins resemble more closely those which are found at 
Simraon, (q. v.) on the Nepal frontier in the north-western corner 
of the district. There are various local legends about the 
erection of these works. One connects them with the 
Pandavas of the Mahabharata, while another tradition ascribes 
them to one Bhim Singh of South Bihar. A more sober tradition 
says that these were the fortified residences of one chief Baora, 
contemporary of the Simraon dynasty, built by him as a retreat 
against Nepalese desparados. The folk songs or tales of the 
Nats or dancers, however, speak of two brothers, Jasor and 
Torar, as the Rajas of Bawangadhi between whom a family 
feud ensued regarding the kingdom and continued for some 
generations. Vincent Smith, however, identified the place with 
Ramagrama of the Buddhist tradition as visited by both the 
Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hian and Hieun Tsiang. 

V. Smith, Eeport on Tour of Exploration of the Antiquities 
in the Nepal Tarai', p. 20 ; BDG, Ohamparan, 148-49. 
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124. Daryapur.Parbati (gaya) — Buddhist sites and Muslim 

TOMB— 

Jiicitis of Parvati Hill: The village Daryapur is situated 
6 miles north of Warisaliganj and hardly a mile from Aphsad 
{q.v.). Facing the river Sakri, or rather its old bed, 
on its west, is a solitary hill called as Parvati hill or Daryapur 
Parvati hill, rising precipitously on three sides and with gradual 
slope towards north. The ruins here were almost simultaneously 
noticed by Broadley and Beglar in about 1872, and the latter, 
as well as Cunningham in 1879-80, describe it more fully (cf. 
sketch-plan of the ruins in CAST, XV, pi. V). Alter this Grierson 
gives a brief notice of the ruins while Bloch, in 1902, visited 
the place but noticing only “many heaps of bricks, also a few 
images” all around indicating remains of “some ancient Buddhist 
site” and found the principal remains on the hill to be an 
‘‘insignificant building” of the Dargah of one Plaji Chand 
Saudagar. After Bloch we get no more information on these 
ruins. The Bengal List and the Gazetteer, as usual, draw 
from the earlier notices of the ruins. 

Beglar found on the level ground on the summit, at south¬ 
eastern portion of the hill, altogether 13 mounds of large 
size and 5 or 6 of smaller size, representing buildings built of 
stone as well as of bricks. The northern-most of these mounds 
had been dug into earlier, resulting in finds of “coral beads 
and few coins” which Beglar could not trace. Beglar, however, 
excavated it down to the rock but found nothing except “a part 
of the lower circumference” of the brick-built itiipa, 15' to 18' 
in diameter, covered with “strong lime plaster” 9 inches in 
thickness (cf. CAST, XV, 9). A larger mound close to its west 
had earlier been dug away for road metal by the P. W. D. 
yielding some ashes indicating that it may represent a stupa 
over the remains of some Buddhist dignitary or arhat. Some 
years before Beglar’s visit coins were found in the other nearby 
mounds resulting in a regular treasure hunt by the villagers, 
so much that Beglar saw most of the remains considerably 
dug up, the bricks having already been taken away to make 
for the road metal. P'rom the traces of the straight walls 
Beglar could, however, make out that they represented either 
monasteries or temples, which local tradition with the Baithak 
(seats), k icheri (office) of one Bawan Subah, one of the favourite 
legendary personages of the traditions of the locality, (cf. also 
Giriak, j. below).^ It is interesting that in spite of these 
extensive ruins of religious structures no statues weie seen on 

1. Beglar quotes, in detail, the legend of Kunwar Bijai Mail and bis 
bride, the daughter of Bawan Subah, contained in the folk songs of the locality. 
Cf. CAS!, VlII, p. niff, also Grierson, Notes on the District of Qaya, p. 34 ff. 
of. also Giriak q,v. below. 
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the hill except for a solitary mutilated block. At the northern 
foot of the hill, however, Beglar could notice some sculptures, 
but he did not identify or describe them in detail, though he 
makes mention of an inscription on one ot them containing the 
the usual Buddhist creed formulas in Kutila characters. A 
portion of the hill along the west seems to have been cut away 
by the river and it is likely some more ancient remains had 
thus been lost already. 

In his report for 1879-80 Cunningham gives additional 
information on the ruins of the hill. In the middle of the hill 
was a small mound on a level terrace which is traditionally 
called as the site of the palace of Bawan Subah and where 
Beglar had earlier traced rows of cells of a monastery. On the 
top of this mound stands a Muhammedan Tomb of a saint or 
fakir named Haji Chand Saudagar* indicating that this was 
perhaps the holiest or most important spot on the hill. According 
to him the ruins below represent the famous temple of Ava- 
lokitesvara, with a sandle-wood image of the Bodhisattva inside, 
about which Hieun Tsiang quotes an interesting story current 
in his time. It is said that a king of Ceylon, while bathing in 
sea “saw as if in mirror not a reflection of his own body but the 
statue of Avalokitesvara standing on the top of a small hill, 
surrounded with palm trees in the kingdom of Magadha”. The 
King proceeded immediately in search of the image which 
he found on the hill of the Pigeon Monastery where after paying 
his devotions he built a rihara. The pilgrim adds that other 
kings also followed this e.xample “until the whole hill was 
covered with temples.” 

About 300 feet south of the above mound Cunningham 
noticed another mound which was found by him to be the 
basement of a building, 18i' square, with 2^' thick brick walls 
and some 16 granite pillars lying on it. He thought it to be a 
well decorated building, as seen in the beaded and flowered 
stucco mouldings. He discovered further a lae seal bearing 
impression of a temple with streamer hanging down, terra—cotta 
pieces having on its border impressions of a row of stiipas and 
an unbaked lump of clay bearing four impressions of a monastic 
seal. The inscription on the seals is in two lines in Gupta 
characters, much damaged, but perhaps reading, according to 
Cunningham : “RoJaksha Sanyhasa" 

At the south-western corner of the hill Cunningham 
noticed a cave 18'x8' and 6' high ; but it is not clear whether 
it is a natural cavern or an artificial cave. At the south- 

1 Chand Saudagar is a favourite Musalraan saint of this region about 
whom many legends are current in the locality It is said that a Hindu Fakir 
picked up his floating corpse, as he was directed to do so in a dream and the 
corpse was buried here. Cf. Beglar, CAS/, VIII, 110 , Grierson, Op, cit., ,, 
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eaitern corner on the slope is another mound with a four-armel 
image of Maha Mai, the Great Mother, seen set up on the spot. 

According to Cunningham both Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang 
visited this hill near which once existed the famous “Pigeon 
Monastery” of the Buddhist tradition as described by 
Hiuen Tsiang in his “Travels”. The name Parbati is, according 
to him, reminiscent of the Sanskrit word “Paravata” or 
pigeon ; while Beglar adds that the name is derived from 
the fact that flocks of pigeons are often to be seen nestling 
about the hill. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 276; Beglar, CAST, VIIl, 
pp. 108-114; Cunningham, AA'J, XV, pp. 6*10; Bengal List, 
pp. 302-10; BUG-, Gaya, 206-7; Bloch, An. Rep. AST, B.Q.. 
1902, p. 15 ; Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya. pp. 34 if. 

To the west of the village, on the plain below, Cunningham 
noticed a large mound, about 400’ square and 10'to 12'in 
height. Quarrying of bricks on its eastern side was going on in 
his presence, and he found wedge-shaped bricks in the ruins 
indicating that there was a stupa on the spot. According to 
Cunningham, the mound is to be identified with the site of the 
“Pigeon Monastery” already referred to above, (cf. Cunnin* 
gham, A8I, XV, p. 8.) 

Two miles north of the hill, along the river bank, an 
earthen pot containing gold coins was exposed by the river. 
The coins were, however, sold away by the villagers and were 
not traced. The mound where the pot was found was seen 
mostly cut away by the river by Beglar in 1872-73. It may 
have been the site of a Buddhist monastery or stupa, (cf. Beglar, 
GASI, VIII, 110.) 

125. Daudnagar (gaya)—fort, sarais, Muslim tombs and 

MOSQUE— 17th century A.D. 

The town is situated on the eastern bank of the Son river 
and was founded by Daud Khan, a Governor of Bihar under 
Aurangzeb in the 17tb century A. D. Daud Khan is known for 
his conquest of Palamau fort from the Cheros; and it is said that 
while back from this conquest he camped here and founded the 
town known after him. The surrounding area was also granted 
to him as a jayir by the emperor. Early in the 18th century 
Buchanan saw it as a flourishing town with cloth and opium 
factories. The sarai built by Daud Khan was, according to 
Buchanan, perhaps really meant to be a stronghold ; for it was 
well fortified with a battlemented wall,' two large gates and a 
moat all around. It was called as a Sarai probably to avoid 
jealousy of the Government. The sarai was in a good condition 
till a few years before 1896 ; for the Bengal List says that the 

13 
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gates were regularly shut every night. Ahmad Khan, grandson 
of Daud Khan, fortified the town which was then named as 
Ghauspur. The town also contains an old mosque and another 
surai, built by Ahmad Khan, which had mud gates. In the 
outlaying part of the town, called Ahmadganj. is the tomb of 
Ahmad Khan. Buchanan refers to an Imambara and to “about 
100 endowed monuments of saints each under the care of a 
fakir” but of no importance. 

Col. Dalton refers to “the great picture of the attack of 
the Palamau Fort by Daud Khan”, preserved as a heirloom by 
Daud's descendants till 1874, and gives a detailed description 
of its subject matter. It was 30 feet in length and 12 feet in 
breadth done on cloth. It represented the camp of Daud Khan, 
the entrenchment of the enemy, and the different positions from 
the first attack on the Chero position to the final capture of 
the fort and the flight of the enemy who were contemptuously 
mentioned in the painting as “Gawars” meaning perhaps as 
“wild tribes” or “thieves or robbers”. The painting is interest¬ 
ing historically since it shows the various tribes or peoples 
engaged in the fight with their characteiistic physical features, 
dress and military equipment etc. 

Buchanan, Patna-Qaya, I, p. 252 ff. ; B nycd List, 344; 
Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, 48 ; BOG, Gaya, 207, 
Dalton, JASli, 1874, 240 ff. cf. also JBORS. IV, p. 281 ff for 
history of Daud Khan. 

126. Deo (GAYA)—I'ORT, SUN TEMRLE AND T.ANKS— 

The village is situated about 5 miles south-west of 
Raniganj on the Grand Trunk Road. It has been a seat of the 
local Rajas who claim descent from .Maharana Rai Bhan Singh, 
, ^ brother of the famous family of the Maharana of 

Udaipur in Rajasthan. It is said the brother was on a 
pilgiimage to the famous shrine of Jagannatha at Puri and had 
camped at Umga, the chief of which had recently died leaving 
an oM and helpless widow, who adopted him as her son. The 
lot er thus settled down at Umga, {q. v.) ; but his descendants 
later shifted to Deo. 

In his Statistical account of the district Hunter refers to 
a well-known Sun Temple here of which the Bengal List gives 
a somewhat fuller description. It conr,ists of a large walled 
couit-yaid, about 300' square, surrounded on the outside 
by houses with the temple proper being inside. The temple is 
ui o wel.-cut and finished square blocks of stone, with a 
solid stone-built tower above it, about 100' high, supported 
on stone pillars with plain but handsome capitals. The finial 
or ,e car\cd umbrella-like cap is curious, and so are the 
carve scrolls on the tower, which, though_not without uniformity. 
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look as if they had been cut at random.” Earlier in 1847 or so 
Major Kittoe’s draftsman had brought to him a copy (i. e. an 
eye copy ?) of an inscription rudely executed in plaster with a 
date which he read as Samvat 1605 (or 1548 A. D.). The local 
Raja had further informed Kittoe that another inscription on a 
fine slab was taken away from the site many years ago to 
Benares by some unknown gentleman and a verse from it, as 
repeated by the Brahmins of the place to Kittoe, appeared to 
indicate its date as V. S. 1293 or 1236 A. D. Kittoe could not 
trace the slab and none of the two inscriptions appear to have 
been noticed or transcribed later. The Bengal list perhaps 
refers to a third inscription, not known from any other source, 
“on the gateway of the Suraj Mandal” (i. e. this Sun temple) ; but 
it does not give the necessary particulars contained therein. In 
1902 Bloch visited the place and his meagre account only says 
that the temple “is in ver)’ good preservation, and still in use", 
that the ornamentation of its spire is of the same kind as at 
Konch and that it should be dated to the 15th century like 
the monument at Umga, (q. v.), and Konch, {q. v.), “as we 
know from local inscriptions”, no such inscription from Deo 
having been specifically mentioned by him in his report. He, 
however, adds that “amongst the sculptures collected inside of 
it, the prevalence of Suraj-Narain symbol deserves to be noted”. 
The temple, it may be noted, faces west, though a temple of the 
sungod should normally face east. 

The fort, or rather the castle, of the Rajas is not very far 
from the temple while to the south-east of the village are two 
tanks of which one is sacred to the sun-god, the second one being 
celebrated for its lotuses. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1947, pp. 658 and 660-1 ; Hunter, Statistical 
Account of Bengal, XII, pp. 63-64 ; Bengal List, p. 340 ; Grierson, 
Notes on the District of Graya, 45 ; Bloch, An. Rep., AST, B. C. 
1902 pp. 13-14 ; BDG, Gaya, 207-8. 

127. Deo Barunarak (shahabad)—sun, vaishnava, saiva 

TEMPLES, monolith AND 
TANK — 

The village is situated six miles north-east of Mahadeopur 
and its ancient ruins were first brought to notice and described 
by Buchanan to whom its name was also pronounced as Deo 
Punarak. Later Cunningham and Garrick visited the place and 
described the remains more fully. In I9n4 Bloch visited it in 
connection with repairs to the pillar with inscription and briefly 
noticed only two temples here. 

Both Buchanan and Cunningham refer to. in all, seven or 
eight brick temples, a monolithic column with elaborate carvings 
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and a tank called Dvapara-Pokhai' (cf. sketch plan in OASl, 
XVI, pi. XXII and XXIII) as the existing remains at the place. 
To the west of the village is a large mound of a terrace, 
136' X 107', surrounded by a strong brick wall with an opening on 
the eastern side immediately opposite the largest temple referred 
to below. On this terrace, a little to the south of its centre, 
is the largest, or the main temple, of a group of six temples, 
of which two are somewhat large, the rest being much smaller. 

(i) The main temple consists, in plan, of a shrine chamber, 
9' 1" square, internally and a large pillared hall in front, 
25' X 2T, with four highly ornamented pillars in the middle for 
supporting its roof which had disappeared already. As seen 
by Cunningham the walls of the shrine, as well as its double 
storeyed spire, were built of bricks. The roof of the ground 
floor of the shrine was formed of a square at base, reduced above 
to eight sides by overlapping stone slabs, which, in turn, was 
reduced to s'xteen sides, over which again was arranged a second 
square which was similarly reduced to sixteen sides, the last 
opening being closed by a single slab of stone. The roof of 
the upper storey was, however, a brick built vault—“with four 
sides meeting in a point, the arches being made in the old 
Hindu style of edge-to-edge voissoirs.” It is obvious, as remar¬ 
ked earlier by Buchanan, this temple “may have undergone 
various repairs and changes from different sects and persons." 
The brick walls of the shrine and of the hall and the brick-built 
spire over the shrine are undoubtedly later repairs and additions. 
On one of the four ornamented pillars in the hall is a long 
inscription of 19 lines, on two of its tour sides, recording conti¬ 
nuance of a grant of a village, either Varunika-grama or 
Kishoravataka, to the sungod, under the name of Varunavasin, 
by King Jivitagupta of later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, the 
charter having been issued from the fort of Gomatikhettaka. The 
temple was, therefore, originally dedicated to the Sun-god and 
had existed before this inscription was engraved on the pillar. 
The four pillars appeared to Cunningham “to be of somewhat 
later date" but Bloch considered them to be “of the Gupta 
style” which is more likely since the above inscription does not 
make any mention of any addition or repairs to the temple. 
Inside the shrine Cunningham noticed a standing figure of 
Chaturbhuja Vishnu, which Bloch later, in 1904, saw “surroun¬ 
ded by two small statues of the Sun-god’’. Bloch adds further 
that “all these statues are of a later time.” Cunningham 
refers to several images, some of them placed against the walls 
arid others recovered from the pavement inside, representing 
mostly Saiva deities like Ganesa, Hara-Gauri etc. 

(ii) The second larger temple is in the north-western portion 
of the terrace and faces east. Cunningham’s description of it 
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shows that it consisted of a shrine chamber, 20' square externally 
and 8' 2" square internally, surrounded by a double-storeyed 
tower, the construction being almost similar to that of the main 
temple, though smaller in dimensions. The upper storey of 
this temple, however, had completely broken down. Inside the 
shrine was noticed a large carved pedestal of blue basalt, with 
a smaller pedestal of brick built later on it, on which was 
placed the usual figure of the Sun-god, rather too small for the 
great stone pedestal below. The originally enshrined larger 
image of the Sun-god seems to have been broken away much 
earlier and is no longer traceable. The stone pedestal is carved 
in front with the seven horses of the Sun-god. Like the main 
temple, it is obvious, this shrine also had undergone certain 
changes of repairs or additions. 

(iii) On the eastern side of the terrace is the third temple, 
much smaller, 8' 6" square externally and 3' 10" inside, facing 
west. It consists only of the shrine chamber with a domed roof 
formed by successive courses of overlapping bricks. Inside is 
a standing female statue which has not been identified. There 
was another small temple nearby which was noticed by Bucha¬ 
nan but had disappeared when Cunningham visited the place 
in 1880-81. 

I (iv) In the south-eastern corner of the terrace was a long 
room, without roof, facing west, with a lihga inside, surrounded 
by a number of sculptures, arranged and placed against the 
walls, representing mostly Saivite deities like Ganesa, Hara- 
Gauri, Durga, Kali; “two armed male sitting on a bird, probably 
Vishnu” and a broken male figure on horse-back attended by 
others playing on musical instruments. The images were 
obviously taken from the other ruined temples at the site. 
Adjoining this room or temple is another long room which 
was empty, 

(v) and (vi) On the southern side of the terrace are two 
smaller temples, the one to the east containing a linga which, 
both at the time of Buchanan’s and Cunningham’s visits was 
•‘the chief object of worship” at the place. It is 7' 7" externally 
and 3' 6" internally and its domed roof resembles more closely 
that on the small temple No. (iii) above. The other small temple 
on the west is also of similar construction of which no further 
particulars are given by Cunningham. In addition to these 
ruins on the terrace Garrick mentions another inscription “in 
modern Deva Nagari near the site of the entrance gateway of 
the large temple” of which, however, no further information 
is available. 

To the east of the terrace, 62 feet away, once stood a 
middle-sized temple, 11' 3" square e.xternally, which was in 
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total ruins when Cunningham saw it, Some sculptures were 
lying in the delris but it is not known to what deity the temple 
was dedicated. 

A short distance towards the southeast of the terrace is 
the isolated monolithic column described by Buchanan as 
“the most curious remain about the temple” and also fully 
described later by Cunningham in his reports. “The pillar with 
its capital is only 8 feet 9 inches in height and 15 inches square 
at the base. Like most columns of the triipta period, the lower 
half is square in section, above which it becomes octagonal 
and circular, with a square top, and a broad square cap or 
abacus for the support of some figure which has been lost. 
The lower half of the square shaft is ornamented with four 
niches, each containing a statuette about 20 inches in height. 
These figures I believe to be 5iva, ParvatJ, Bhairava and 
Ganesa” (cf. CASl, XVI, p. 66). On the square top are like¬ 
wise representations of Indra, Kubera, Vanina and Yama, the 
presiding deities of the four cardinal points; while on the 
octagonal portion of the shaft are the worn-out representations 
of the Ashta-Dikpalas or “Guardians of the eight quarters”, 
but locally called as Nava-grahas or “Nine Planets", obviously 
from the figure of Rahu seen more distinctly in the whole group. 

It is clear from the contents and style of its carvings that its • 
erection was connected with the original temple of the Sun-god. 

More than 800 feet away to the east (or rather a little 
to south-east) of the terrace, on the other side of the village 
is a large tank, with a curious name of Dwapara-Pokhar-after 
one of the four fabulous “ages” or yugas of the Puranas-which 
is locally believed to have been excavated by one Raja Vanina. 
The local tradition further names two brothers of this Raja viz. 

(i) Chaturbhuja, perhaps connected with the Chatur-bhuja 
Vishnu image of the main temple and (ii) Karnajit who is said 
to have erected the second temple of the sun-god (No. ii above). 
None of these three personages are known from any historical 
source. 

It seems the ruins had undergone in all three successive 
phases of construction and repairs, viz., (a) when the original 
temple of the sun-god was constructed some-time in the early 
Gupta period as is indicated by the later Gupta inscription 
already referred to. This should, more properly, be expected 
to have been built nearby the tank ; for the main temple on the 
terrace is rather too far away and is some-'hat obliquely 
situated in relation to the tank and may not thus be the original 
site of the Sun temple. It is curious that a carved door-frame 
which forms an essential part of Gupta temples has not been 
noticed in the existing ruins. Further the present position of 
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the monolithic column is not at all appropriately related to the 
main temple. 

(b) when the Sun temple was either destroyed or was 
already in ruins and its remains, such as the four ornamented 
pillars and the broken carved pedestal, were removed and used 
in the construction of the main or Chaturbhuja Vishnu temple 
and the pedestal placed in the temple No. ii above. This can 
be, however, more certainly stated only when the positions, 
whether they are in situ or not, of the pillars and the pedestal 
are more carefully examined on spot. 

(c) when all the Saiva temples were erected at the place, 
some time after the Vaishnava temple was raised. The walled 
enclosure also may have been raised simultaneously. It is note¬ 
worthy that, except the enshrined image of Chaturbhuja Vishnu 
in the largest or main temple, majority of the sculptures in the 
ruins represent Saiva deities and it is the §iva linga in temple 
No. (v) above that has been the chief object of Worship so far. 

Buchanan, Shahabad, 73-77 ; Cunningham, .45/, XVI, 
64-81 ; Garrick, CASI, XIX, 17-21 ; Bengal List, 358 ; BODG, 
Shahabad, 167 ; Bloch, An. Rep. ASl, B. C., 1904, p. 10 ; For the 
inscription cf. Fleet, CII, III, 213-18; Bhandarkar’s List "Ho. 
1534 and R. C. Majumdar, lad. Cult , XI, pp. 123-25. 

128. Deogan (palamau)—fort and site — 

The District Gazetteer states that it “contains the remains 
of an interesting old Chero fort, and it is said that it was once 
a flourishing town with “52 streets and 53 bazars.” In view of 
this local description of the place, it deserves to be explored 
further. 

BODG, Palamau, 180. 

129. Deoghar (monghyr)—saiva temple— 

This is a small hill, situated about 10 miles south of 
Kharagpur, composed of giant boulders of granite piled one on 
top of another. Buchanan noticed this place in his journal and 
was told that on its inaccessible top was once a Vaishnava 
temple of Narayan ; but a linga had taken its place in his time. 
Lower down,on the hill he noticed the impressions of human feet, 
cut on rock and called as Vishnu Paduka. Buchanan mentions 
the name of the linga as “Ungehanath” i. e. the “lofty lord” and 
not as “Ochnath” as quoted in the Gazetteer. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, p. 117 ; BODG, Monghyr, 208-9. 

130. Deoghar (sant.^l parganas)—saiva, vaishnava, sun 

AND OTHER TEMPLES— 

Deoghar (i e. literally “the Home of gods”) is famous as 
one of the most sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage in India. In 
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the Puranic tradition the place is variously raentkwied as 
Hardapllha, Haridrapitha, Ravana-Kanana, Ketakl-vana, Vaidya- 
nalha etc. These names are somewhat explained from some of 
the following legends, (i) It is said that the famous demon-king 
Ravana was carrying one of the sacred jyUir-lin^as, or emblems 
of Siva’s divinity, from Kailasa to Lanka or Ceylon ; but it got 
stuck up here because of a trick played by the god Vishnu, 
(ii) Another legend is that lord 5iva was humiliated or insulted 
by his father-in-law, Daksha, in the course of a sacrificial 
performance by the latter; and Siva’s wife, Satl, died of grief 
which drove 6iva to such frenzy of grief that he, taking Satl’s 
corpse on the point of his trident, roamed about like a mad man 
till Vishnu cut the corpse into 52 pieces, of which the heart fell 
at Deoghar. Hence Deoghar became the most sacred of all the 
52 spots where all the parts fell, (iii) The third is a Santal 
tradition regarding the name Baijnath of the temple. It is said 
a liiiga was lying here neglected by the Brahmins while Baiju, 
a strong man from the local primitive tribe, through spite, vowed 
to beat it daily with his club before touching food. This he did 
regularly ; and in spite of extreme hunger on one day he did not 
fail to carry out the vow, which exceedingly pleased §iva who 
blessed Baiju that the linga would thenceforth be called as 
Baijanatha. It will, however, be seen from below that there 
are no ancient remains here which can take the existing temples 
beyond the 15th century A. D. 

The monuments of Deoghar have been described by 
Beglar in his report for 1871-72 ; but a more complete description 
is given by R. L. Mitra published by him in 1883. The Bengal 
List draws upon Beglar’s report while the District Gazetteer 
mainly relies upon Mitra’s account of 1883. Beglar had earlier 
suggested that Deoghar was once a Buddhist site; but R. L. 
Mitra and Bloch considered this as untenable since the latter 
could notice only three Buddhist images at the temples and they 
were found to be quite foreign to the place and may have been 
brought there from some other place. 

(i) The, Vaidyanatha Temple :—The Great Temple of Vaidya- 
natha is situated within a walled enclosure of an irregular 
quadrilateral shape and is surrounded, inside the enclosure, by a 
number of subsidiary shrines or structures. (For sketch plan of. 
CASI, VIII, pi. IX.) The court-yard or enclosure is roughly 
226'X 242', paved with Chunar sandstone. The main entrance 
is on the north through a massive gateway with side-pillars; 
while on the east is another arched gateway with a Naubat- 
khana i. e. the room for musicians—on it. On the west is a 
small clocrw.iy leading to a bylane. Along the eastern wall 
is a donbL-storeyed building, now used by the temple musicians, 
for the Naubatkhana mentioned above is not in use. 
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The main temple consists of the ganetum, 15' 1" x 15' with 
a lobby or porch, 35' x 12', in its front and with another similar 
porch added to it in front, facing east. The other three 
sides of the ganetum are faced by pillared verandahs, the 
northern verandah being provided with a masonry vat to receive 
the ablutions offered to the linga in the shrine. The tower over 
the ganetum is 72' high, its surface being cut into a check 
pattern by plain perpendicular and horizontal mouldings. The 
entire structure is built of stone ; but few sculptures or carvings 
are to be noticed in the entire building except for the sacred 
bull and similar small bovine images placed in the second or 
outer porch. Inside the shrine is the sacred linga possibly of 
granite stone. 

There are in all three inscriptions in the temple viz. (i) in 
the lobby, on left hand side of the doorway, recording construc¬ 
tion of the temple or more possibly the lobby in front of the 
ganetum, in Saka 1518 (A. D. 1596) by Raja Parana Malla, 
(a chief of Gidhaur), at the request of Raghunatha, the priest, 

(ii) in the porch, in Bengali character, with 13 lengthy lines 
referring to a Chola King (?), to the famous Puranic legend of 
Ravana, to the incident of the siting of the linga here and to 
the erection of perhaps a porch by Raghunatha, the noblest 
Brahmin or priest also referred to in inscription No. 1 above ; 

(iii) On the right hand side pier (of the porch ?), in Maithili 
character, containing an extract from a Sanskrit work on Man- 
daragiri (cf. Mandara-giri-prakaramm) referring to erection of 
a temple of (or installation of an image of ?) N rihari (cf. Chakara 
gamgiham Nfihareh) by Adityasena, coming from the Chola 
metropolis (Cholapurad upetya) and accompanied by his queen 
KoshadevI and to the installation of the image of Varaha or 
boar-incarnation of Vishnu (cf Fleet, C. I. I , III, pp. 212-13 fn. 
6 for text and translation of the inscription and also JASB, 
1883, pt I p. 190 ff.) The names Adityasena a king and of 
KonadevI, his queen, are mentioned in other inscriptions from 
Bihar (cf. Aphsad q. v. above and Mandar Hill q. v. below). 
The king belongs to the Gupta dynasty of Magadha and had 
nothing to do with the Chola country or south India as is stated 
in the above Baidyanatha temple inscription. Further the 
inscription has no connection whatsoever with the Baidyanatha 
temples and it is not clear how it came here and was put up at 
this temple, (cf. also An. Sep , ASI, 1902-3, p. 230). 

The subsidiary temples within the court are as follows :— 

I, To the north from wegt to east are:—(1) a platform (2) 
a modern temple raised in the last century (3) Temple of Kali, 
with a well executed image of Kali inside and two inscriptions 
recording possibly the beginning of the work of erection in 1643 
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A. D. by Harinatha and its completion in 1712 A. D, by 
Jayanarain. (4) Temple of Annapoorna, “the great almoner” 
with inscription referring to its construction by Ramadatta, 
one of the Pandas of the temple, in §aka 1704 (1782 A.D.) and 
(5) Well called Chandra-kupa, said to have been excavated 
by Ravana. 

II. To the eait from north to south : —(1) An unfinished 
temple said to have been commenced by Vamadeva Jha, an 
early ancestor of the head priest with the ambitious object of 
erecting a larger and nobler Vaishnava sanctuary for the god 
Lakshmi-Narayana to outshine the main Saivite temple, but 
left incomplete. It is said that Lord VaidyanStha threatened 
the priest, in a dream, with dire consequences and hence the 
latter stopped the work. The three Vishnu images in the shrine 
belong to some earlier temple. 

(2) Flat-roofed temple with a linja inside called as 
Nllkan^a. 

(3) Parvatl temple, with two images belonging to some 
earlier temple, one of Gaurl and other of MahisbasuramarddinI, 
in the shrine and built by Ratnapani Ojha in early 18th century. 

III. To the south from east to west : —(1) A temple, once 
only a pillared verandah but later converted to a temple with 
images of Shyama (i. e. Krshna) and Karttikeya kept inside. 

(2) Temple of Ganesa, with an image of Ganesa inside, 
built by Tikarama in 1762 as recorded in a Bengali inscription 
on its doorway. 

(3) Temple of Savitri or Sandbya, built by Kshemakarna 
Ojha in 1692 A. D. as recorded in a Bengali inscription on its 
door-way. Bloch, however, gives the date as 1683 A, D. 

(4) Temple of Kala-bhairsva, with perhaps a Buddhist 
image from an earlier site in the shrine. 

(5) Originally an open pillared verandah later used as 
temple with several images taken from different sites kept inside 
for worship, the largest of them being of the monkey-god 
Hanumana after which the temple is called as Hanumana Kabir. 

(6) Temple of Saraswati, 

IV. To the west from south to north". —(1) Surya temple, 
built by Ramadatta Ojha in later 18th century A. D. with 
materials from older temples, the enshrined image, though 
worshipped as sun-god, being really a Buddhist image inscribed 
with the usual Buddhist creed formula. 

(2) Temple of Vagala Devi, a form of Durga, built by 
Ramadatta Ojha in late 18th century A. D. 
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(3) Temple of Rama, Lakshmana and Slta, built by 
Ramadattu Ojha in late 18th century A. D. 

(4) Temple of Ananda-Bhairava, commenced by Ananda- 
datta Ojha and completed by his grand-son, Sarvananda in 
1823 A D. 

R. I. Mitra, JASB, 1883; pp. 164 ff; Beglar, CASl, VIII, 
pp. 138 ff; Beniiiil TAst, 454; BDG, Santal Parya^tas, 251 ff; Bloch 
An. R p., ASI, B. C., 1903, pp. 12-13; Fleet, Oil., HI pp. 
212-13, fn. 6. 

(ii) Pillars of a swing (?) :—To the south-west of the temple 
court-yard, on the south side of the main road is an interesting 
monument, consisting of a masonry platform, 20' square and 
6'high, with two monolithic pillars, 12'high, spanned by an 
architrave, 13' long, the pillars being plain rectangular shafts 
without much of ornamentation on them except that traces of 
attempts to carve elephant or crocodile heads could be 
seen on them. Beglar thought that these monoliths once 
formed an outer gateway of some ancient temple while Bloch 
concluded that they “hear no signs of any great age.” He 
agreed with R. L. Mitra that, as used even at present, it was 
meant to be a frame for the swing during the Dol-jatr5 
festival still held at the place. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 138; R. L. Mitra, JASB, 1883, 
pp. 182, 185; Bloch, An Rep. ASI B. 0., 1903, p. 12. 

(iii) Tank : —From the northern gate of the Great Temple 
a road leads to a tank called as Sivagahga measuring 900' x 600' 
approximately. It is a natural depression, the western portion 
of which has been cut off by an embankment on the top of whjch 
runs a road. From the fact that the western portion is known 
as Manasarovara R. L. Mitra considered the embankment to 
have been the work of Raja Man Singh, the Governor of Bihar, 
under Akbar, in the 16th century A. D. 

R. L. Mitra, JASB, 1883, p. 183; BDO, Santal Parganas, 
259-60. 

(iv) A Santal Tomh ; The name of Vaiju or Baiju of the 
Santal tradition has already been referred to above as that of 
the person after whom the name Baijnath of the Great Temple 
is believed to have been derived. His tomb is shown to exist 
a short distance to the west of the swing already referred to. 
It consists of a small square chamber with a pyramidal roof 
above, and a plain sacrophagus inside. It has been assigned to 
the 17th century A. D. 

R. L. Mitra, JASB, 1883, pp. 185-86. 
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131. Deokali (MUZAFFARPUR)—mound, saiva temples and 

TANK— 

A brief notice of the old §iva temple at Deokali occurs in 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of the district published in 1877. 
Some account of the place is given in Cunningham’s report of 
1880-81 which has been quoted verbatim in the Bengal List ; while 
the District Gazetteer substantially draws from it. No sub¬ 
sequent account of the place is available. 

The village is situated 4 miles east of Sheohar and contains 
a large mound, 15' high, called and believed locally to be the 
garh or fort of the King Drupada of the Mahabharata. On the 
top of this mound is a large court-yard, about 200' square, 
surrounded by a brick wall running along it top. The entrance 
is on the west, a long flight of steps leading up from a fine lake 
J mile in length. Inside the courtyard is a group of temples, of 
which the principal one is called as ■ Bhuvanesvara and the 
local people believe it to be the oldest temple in the district. In 
the shrine is a stone linga of irregular shape, “like a meteorite, 
and about 11 or 12 inches in diameter, but flat on top. This 
temple is evidently old, as its floor is some 8 or 9 steps below 
the level of the courtyard in which it stands. ...but unfortunately 
it is completely white-washed, so that it is difficult to ascertain 
its age. There are several carved stones inside and outside 
and a large lingam about 3 feet high and 2 feet in diameter, 
which looks like a piece of monolith pillar”. 

It appears Cunningham did not explore the mound below 
the temple more fully to find whether it contains any earlier 
remains as the tradition would indicate it to be so. 

Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, XIII, 68 ; Cunningham, 
ASI, XVI, pp. 29-30 ; BDO, Musaffarpur, 144 ; Bengal List, 406. 

132. Oeokuli (GAYa)—mound (?) 

A mile south of the Pachar hill (cf. Cheon, q. v., above) 
is the village of Deokuli. On the hills nearby are said to be 
ancient remains which are only casually noticed by Beglar, 
Grierson, Bloch and the District Gazetteer. No further parti¬ 
culars are available from any of these references. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, p. 63, Grierson, "Notes on the District of 
Gaya, p. 47 ; BDG, Gagt, pp. 32 and 233 ; Bloch, Aw. Bep., ASI, 
B. C. 1902, p. 14. 

133. Deokund (gaya)—saiva Temple, mounds, and tank — 

The village is situated about 25 miles north-west of Gaya 
and is referred to by Beglar as having once been situated on the 
bank of the old bed of the river Son. He did not, however, 
mention any ancient ruins here. The Bengal List states that there 
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is here a 6aiva temple with its shrine sunk in “the mass of brick 
rubbish and having a ^iva lingct inside. It appears the temple 
is situated on an ancient mound about which no further parti¬ 
culars are available. The shrine “is now surmounted by a rude 
dome but the lower part is still intact”. The Lisl further adds 
that the “existing temple probably dates from the seventh 

century.The site is one of the most ancient which have been 

identified in the Patna Division”. It is not clear, however, how 
such a conclusion has been arrived at. The place is also 
associated by the List with the hermitage of sage Visvamitra of 
the Ramayana, which Beglar had earlier attempted to locate at 
the nearby village of Siddharamapur; but the latter nowhere 
stales that a local tradition was current already about the 
hermitage having existed here. Grierson only casually notices 
the place and its ruins. 

Beglari CAST, VIII, pp. 7, 11-12; Bengal List 332; Grierson 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p, 41. 

134. Deokuta (gaya)—temple ?— 

In his report for 1872-73 Beglar mentions this “small 
village on the Dhawa, a small stream flowing from the Murhar 
into the Punpun. I have heard that it contains remains of 
statues, etc., but have not seen the place myself.” It appears 
the place was never explored afterwards. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 62. 

135. Deoli (manbhum)—jain and Hindu temple and tank— 

The village is situated two miles north east of Sufaran 

and its name appears to have been derived from the ancient 
temple which it once possessed. The only descriptive report on 
the ancient remains here is by Beglar, from whom the Bengal 
List has drawn its information. Bloch visited Deoli in 
about 1903 but he says that “at a well-known village of this 
name no ancient remains whatever existed, and the place 
must be searched for somewhere else, if the name is not 

altogether fictitious.” It is necessary therefore that the 

place is explored fully and the information of Beglar verified 
on spot. 

Beglar noticed a group of Jain temples “under a superb 
Tcaran tree.” The largest temple in the group consisted of a 
sanctum, antarala, ardha-matidapi mahamaniapa, and probably a 
portico. He saw it in total ruins so much that he could not 
make out its plan correctly, surrounded as it was with its own 
debris. The temple was once “a very fine and large one, and 
had four subordinate temples near the four corners, of which 
two still exist.” Its tower had completely collapsed and in the 
shrine Beglar could see a Jain image, 3' high, with figure of 
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an antelope on its pedestal and worshipped by the local people 
with the name of Arnanatha. The image is held specially sacred 
by females, desiring children, and for this purpose they are 
required to creep into the sanctum .alone at night and make their 
offerings. From the sculptured fragments, seen under another 
tree nearby, Begl.ar thought that other temples also once existed 
close by. 

500 feet away from this group of temples are two tanks, as 
seen by Beglar, one of which was called as Jora-Pokhar. On its 
bank was found by him a bas-relief, representing an elephant 
rider (i. e Indra ?) and other carved pieces indicating that some 
Hindu temple also existed at the place. 

Beglar CASI, VIII, 189-90; Bengal List, 554 Bloch, An. 
Bep., ASI, B.C., 1903, p. 14. 

136. Deo-Markandeya (shahabad)—mound, sun, saiva 

TEMPLES, A FORT MOUND 
AND TANK— 

(i) The Main Mound and Temples :-The village called as 
Deo or Deo Markandeya (and also as Deo Barsar or Deo Bar- 
sand) is situated 5 miles north of Nasirganj, not far from the 
Arrah-Sasaram Canal road. The place was visited by 
Buchanan early in the last century; but his short but highly 
informative report on its ancient remains is not found included 
in Martin’s "Eastern India". Cunningham and Garrick, however, 
give a detailed account of the ruins in their reports which are 
more or less copied verbatim in the Bengal List. The District 
Gazetteer and Bloch give only brief notices of the place. 

According to one local tradition the ruins here are attri¬ 
buted to the well-known sage Markandeya of the Puranas of 
which, however, Buchanan says nothing though he is usually 
careful about noting such local traditions. Cunningham says 
that “the original name may have been Marttanda, which is a 
common title of the sun, and which might easily have been 
changed to the better known name of Markanda”. A second 
tradition, as quoted by Cunningham, would attribute the ruins 
to “Phul Chand or Pushpa Chandra, a Cherwani, or Chero Raja, 
who is said to have lived before Vikramaditya.” Buchanan 
also knew of this tradition but he mentions the name of the 
Chero Raja as Phudi Chandra. A Sanskrit verse that the main 
temple, was built in Vikrama Samvat 120 or A. D. 63 by 
Gobhavini, the queen of Raja Phulchand Chero was quoted to 
Bloch by the local people; but it was not taken seriously by him 
for he did not think the temples here to be very old and of any 
interest. It is true that no such person as Phulchand Chero is 
known from any reliable historical source ; but Cunningham was 
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so impressed by the antiquity of the ruins here that he “saw no 
reason to doubt that the temples at Deo Markanda may have 
been founded during their (Chero’s) rule, as they are appa- 
rentlyearlier than those of Deo Barnarak’’ q. v. above. It 
should be noted that at Deo Barunarak we have got a later 
Gupta inscription of Jivitagupta while a similar insciiption is 
reported by Buchanan also from Deo Markanda which, he 
says, confirms the tradition about Phudi Chandra “so far as it 
relates to the name.” He noticed the stone, containing this 
inscription, “leaning against the well” of the chief temple and 
had a drawing made of it, which, however, has not been published 
so far. Neither Cunningham nor Garrick noticed this inscription 
later and it may be considered to have been lost. Like the Deo 
Barunarak inscription of Jivitagupta this inscription may have 
contained some important historical information, more so, if it 
really mentions the name of the Chero Raja as stated by 
Buchanan. The drawing of the inscription may, therefore, be 
obtained and examined thoroughly forgetting further information. 
It is perhaps likely that the Sanskrit verse quoted to Bloch may 
have belonged to this inscription, for we have an instance of a 
similar Sanskrit verse from a lost inscription from the Temple 
at Deo, q. v., quoted to Major Kittoe in 1847. The Bengal 
List says that “valuable inscriptions were obtained from 
here by General Cunningham, the discoverer of the ruins” but 
no such inscriptions were published or noticed by him nor is 
there anything heard of them later. 

The village itself is situated on an ancient mound of 
irregular shape, 1000' x 800' approximately as could be ascer¬ 
tained from a sketch plan given by Cunningham in plate III of 
his report. This mound “is thickly covered with broken bricks 
and pottery, the latter being chiefly glazed with a shining black”. 
Cunningham’s description of the pottery is quite definite and 
precise and it is most probable that we have here a site of the 
famous Northern Black Polished Ware which is generally 
attributed to a period about 600 B. C. to 200 B. C. The 
evidence of the pottery substantially corroborates the second 
tradition about the Chero Raja “said to have lived shortly 
before Vikramaditya” and about whom a Sanskrit verse, giving 
a rather late date of V. S. 120, was quoted to Bloch by the 
local people. The mound, therefore, appears to represent quite 
an early site and deserves to be thoroughly explored further. 

Along the southern margin of the village mound is a large 
tank called as Suraj-Pokhar which extends southwards to a 
length of about 1500’ and is about 450’ wide. The tank is 
traditionally believed to have been excavated by the founder 
of the place and its water is held very sacred by the local 
people. At its north-western corner, on an extension of the 
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village mound are the ruins of ancient brick temples, described 
in detail by Garrick. The portion of the mound, on which 
these ruins stand is about 203'x 120' and is about 25' higher 
at its centre than the surrounding country. Garrick seems to 
have been struck by its peculiar configuration which he says 
“extends in a scattered form of heaps of potsherds, to nearly 
100 feet outside the limits of the ruin» properly so called,” 
On a closer examination of it he concluded that “besides merely 

two temples.we have at Deo-Markandih the remains of a 

complete religious establishment, including a sufficient number 
of detached dwellings for a regular colony of priests of whatever 
denomination.” But Garrick did not take much notice of the 
heaps of potsherds he saw, some of which may have been 
“glazed with a shining black” as noted by Cunningham a year 
earlier; and if this was the case, as it ought to be, the temples 
had apparently been built on an earlier habitation site which 
Garrick took to represent a religious establishment attached 
to the shrines. 

When Buchanan visited the place he saw on this mound 
(i) the main temple in its centre (ii) a very small ^iva temple 
in its southwestern corner, with only part of its walls standing 
and (iii) “three or four Lingas, one of which is adorned with 
four heads,” Cunningham says nothing of the §iva temple 
and the Hn^as; for, of the two temples, he noticed, the smaller 
one was seen by him in “a complete ruin”. Garrick places 
this smaller temple “towards the south-western corner of the 
mound” and calls it the Sun temple which he says “is obviously 
a much later structure” and had already lost its roof at the 
time. This would mean that after Buchanan’s visit the Sun 
temple had taken the place of the earlier fiaiva shrine, some of 
the ruins of which may have found their way to the Saiva 
temples nearby referred to below. 

In Buchanan’s time the upper part of the main temple 
had fallen, the porch in its front having also lost its roof. Inside 
the shrine was a “pretty large” pedestal, supporting small images 
of Scirya, Ganesa etc., though it was originally meant for some 
larger image which no longer existed in the shrine. Cunningham 
later e.xamined the shrine floor carefully and finding it to be of 
a later date removed the debris and discovered a larger figure of 
Vishnu, 3' 5" in height, which he thought was the original image 
enshrined in the temple. On the dedicatory block of the linte 
of the doorframe of the shrine is a representation of some deity 
which neither Buchanan nor Cunningham could identify. 
Garrick carried out some excavation on the mound; but it does 
not add much of information, except that he discovered a highly 
sculptured gateway belonging to the ancient temple. His explora¬ 
tion gives no clue as to the original deity to which the temple 
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was dedicated; though he recounts a local story how the small 
image of the Sun-god was discovered by the villagers in the dehri» 
of the main temple and was installed for worship in the smaller 
temple nearby. It is, therefore, a moot point whether the earliest 
or original temple here was that of the Sun god or was a Saiva 
or Vaishnava shrine ; and the problem can be solved satisfacto¬ 
rily only after a complete exploration of the mound and its ruins. 
One thing appears to be certain that there is much that is com¬ 
mon between Deo Barunarak and Deo Markandeya ruin which 
are separated from each other by a distance of hardly 20 miles. 
It is significant that at Deo Barunarak too we have a Vishnu 
image occupying the main shrine which was originally dedicated 
to the Sun-god and there is reason to believe that at Deo 
Markandeya also the main shrine was originally dedicated to the 
Sun-god and was later converted to the worship of Vishnu. 

Buchanan, Shahibad, 81-83; Cunningham, ^5"/, XVI, 
59-61; Garrick, C/IS/, XIX, 2-12; B.n^al List, 316-58; B0D&, 
ShaTiabad, 167 ; Bloch, Xw. Jiej); ASI, B. 0., 1904, p. 10. 

(ii) The Saiva Temple ; About 100 yards north, or rather 
north-west, of the above group of temples, on the margin of the 
village mound, Buchanan had noticed “another small and more 
entire building of brick, which contains an immense Lihgga, 
with a human face carved on one side of the phallus This is 
called Gauri Sangkar.” Garrick calls this “a small modern 
structure” which “contains a very curious figure in bas relief of 
Durga, with the cup of blood in hand, the prostrate figure of 
Raktavija, whom she has just slain, under foot.” The goddes is 
said to have four arms and, curiously enough, has five-headed 
cobra forming canopy over her head. It is to be noted that 
Buchanan does not mention such a sculpture existing iir this 
temple when he saw it. Garrick noticed other sculptures also 
within the shrine such as of Parasuiama, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, the Siva’s bull or Nandi etc. This was a popular 
temple at the time especially “amongst the maJiajjH classes.” 
Garrick says that it was built by Babu Baijnath Singh, a 
Pnliwar Rajput about a century cai lie,-. 

Buchanan, ShaJutbad, 83; Garrick, CASI, XIX, 6; Benjal 
List, 350. 

(iii) The Fort Mound ;—About a mile south of the village, 
on the other side of the tank, Gariick noticed a large low mound, 
about a quarter mile square, which the local people call as 
Bhagnabgarh (i. e. literally a “ruined </atiIi’') representing, as 
they say, the fort, palace or baxar of the Chero Raja Phul- 
chand. According to Garrick ‘ this garh must once have been 
an imposing city, whether the buildings were designed for 

15 
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purposes of fortification or as palatial residences,” A portion 
of it was found “most thickly covered with broken pottery 
and baked bricks of dark colour. Indeed on the eastern side 
there is but a slight sprinkling of these signs of bygone occu¬ 
pation. In a superficial excavation made here one morning 
with only one labourer, I found a great number of black 
fragments of burnt earthen vessels, also a broken tile or flat 
brick at a depth of about 1 foot from the surface, which, when 
whole, would have measured 11 inches by 7 inches by inches, 
after which all traces of brick seemed to disappear, leaving 
only bare earth. I could find no traces of continuous walls.” 
Garrick does not mention the “shining black pottery” which 
Cunningham had seen on the village mound, a mile away on 
the north, but if the tradition is to be trusted we should expect 
it here too. But to be more sure further exploration of the 
mound would be necessary. 

It should be noted that Buchanan mentions another site, 
traditionally said to represent the town or palace of Chero Raja 
Phudi Chandra, known by the name of Taran or Jaran, situated 
about 7 mites north of Suryapura (i. e. Surajpura), which would 
be more than 20 miles north-west of Deo Markandeya, 
Buchanan had no information about this mound noticed by 
Garrick. The latter refers to some more mounds in the 
neighbourhood such as (i) Deo Parhu Baram, situated 
between Sabari and Chawrasi. (ii) Sabnand Dih (iii) Kanu Dih, 
and Mahadeopur (iv) Karath, 2^ miles south-west of Deo 
Barunarak and at (v) Kupa-Patan. ^cf. also Deo Barunarak, 
q.v.). 

Buchanan, Shahabad. 81-83; Garrick, €ASI, XIX, 
pp. 12-13. 

137. Dewaltand (manbhum)—mounds or site (?) 

In his report for 1872-73 Beglar makes a casual reference 
to the place which he did not visit. It was reported to him 
that ‘ numerous remains” exist close to it and on the bank 
of the Kharkhiiri river. These remains, if any, have not been 
noticed subsequently. The jdace, therefore, deserves to be 
explored. 

Beglar, <7.^57, VIII, p. 189. 

138. Dhabauli (bhagalpur)-fort— 

The District Gazetteer refers to the existence of a fort 
here built by one of the three brothers who were Bhar chiefs, 
the other two brothers also having built their own forts at’ 
Pathaighut and Madanpur. They were said to have been 
built for mutual protection. 

BDG, Bhagalpur, 42. 
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139. Dhamdaha (Purnea)—saiva temples— 

The Bengal List refers to two old temples one of which 
was already in ruins while the other, though in a dilapidated 
condition was still in worship with a liinjn in its shrine. Accord¬ 
ing to the List the latter temple was built by one Kissen Jha 
about 200 years ago (i. e. before 1896). 

Bengal List, p. ‘128. 

HO. Dharawat (gaya)—fort, buddhist site, tanks, 

MUSLIM TOMB, BURIAL GROUND 
AND BRIDGE— 

The village is situated about 5 miles noi th-west of the 
Barabar hills, q.v., and its luius wire lirst biielly noticed 
by Major Kittoe in about 1847. Cunningham visited it 
twice, first in 1862 and later in 1880 or so; and Bcglar's 
report for the year 1872-73 also contains a description 
of the ruins. The latest information is, however, from Grierson 
in about 1900, while the Bengal List and the District Gazetteer 
drew their information mostly from the survey reports of 
Cunningham and Beglar. 

The place is said to have various ancient names such as 
Kanchanapura, Dharmapurl, Dharmmapura, or Dharmavar. 
Its origin is traditionally atttibuted to a legendary Raja Padma- 
chakra whose son named Chandrasena is believed to have 
excavated the tank called as Chandokhar Tal after him. 
Various local legends exist about this legcndaiy Raja Chandra¬ 
sena ; but neither he nor his father are known fiom any reliable 
historical source. The legends further offer no clue with regard 
to the historical interpretation of the ruins at the place. 

A sketch plan showing the location of the various ancient 
remains at Dharawat is found in plate XI of Cunningham’s 
report for the year 1880-81. The luius cover quite an extensive 
area and may be grouped as follows:—(i) remains near the 
village (ii) the tank and the mounds above its banks and (iii) 
the remains on the slopes and top of the hill south of the tank. 

(i) Close to the south and south-east of the village, or to 
the north or north-east of the tank referred to in (ii) below, 
Major Kittoe noticed “a high mound of br.cks and rubbish, 
perhaps the ruins of a monastery or of some of tlie buildings of 
the ancient town, of which nothing else remams.” Cunningham 
had particularly noticed the high mound, south-east of the 
village, which he thought to represent “the remains of the fotmer 
town of Dharawat.” This was shown by the local people to 
Beglar as the “/ro/” or fortress where he noticed a lot of pottery 
which he attributed to the annu.il fair held on the spot. This 
area of the ancient site does not seem to have been fully explored 
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by Cunningham or Beglar though the villagers had been ran¬ 
sacking the ruins for bricks and other building materials since 
long. Amongst these ruins Grierson refers to a small fort or 
gadhi of perhaps the later historical period with “mud walls of 
great thickness and with masonry gateways pierced for 
musketry.” 

(ii) The tank called as Chand Pokhar or Chandokhar Tal, 
is bounded by earthen embankments measuring 2000 feet in 
length and 800 feet in width. It is fed by a stream and the 
rain-water coming down fiom the hills on the north, and at its 
south-western corner an outlet is provided. Though the tank 
may have originally been a natural sheet of water its excavation 
(or more properly the earthen cinbanlvintnts and the outworks) 
arc traditionally attributed to the Raja Chandrasena about 
whom fanciful legends were told in the locality. One of them 
says that the Raja, one day, finding his water container emptied 
away by a thirsty cow excavated this tank with dimensions 
as large as his horse could circle about ; while another version of 
this legend would link up the theme of the story with that of the 
huge monolithic pillar lying at the village of Lat nearby 
q.v. On the eastern, western and southern sides of the tank 
numerous mounds exist, with later Hindu temples built- 
close by, containing collections of old sculptures or carvings 
removed from the mounds. In 1847 Major Kittoe had noticed 
many idols and miniature ehxity.g at the small old temple of 
Nrisiihha on the cast bank of the tank. Close by its side is a 
Siva temple, which was hardly three years old when Cunningham 
saw it, in about 1862, with “a very fine image of life-sized statue” 
of Bodhisattva .-Vvalokittsvara lying outside and now woi shipped 
as Bhairava. “Beside the statue, there are several sculptured 
stones containing rows of the Buddhas, and also several 
fragments of votive stupas, and two slabs with representations of 
the Navagraha or “nine planets”. There are also numerous 
fragrnents of sculpture under a I’ipal tree close by, two of which 
bear inscriptions in characters of the 9th or 10th century.” No 
Blither intormation is, however, available about these two 
inscriptions referred to by Cunningham in his first report. 

On Its western bank also Cunningham noticed a “Modern- 
looking temple” with a collection of old sculptures from the 
mounds. Of these sculptures he described one life-size image, 
with twelve arms with the Buddhist creed formulae inscribed on 
its halo and an indistinct inscription on its base. On another 
image of a female deity wdth traces of inscription on its halo 
while on the third smaller sculpture he observed “the Buddhist 
cieed in characters of an early date—the tJia of Tathagata and 
the ha of Maha Sramana being of the Gupta forms. This figure, 
therefore, cannot be later than the 6th century A. D.” In 1872- 
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73 Beglar reports to have seen a Muhammedaii brick dargah 
but he does not give any particulars regarding its inmate and 
his history. 

(iii) Remains at the hill called as Ratani or Kunwa hill. 

Facing the tank on the lower slopes of the hill Cunningham 
had noticed in 1862 two large brick terraces, one measuring 60' x 
20' with its solid brick-work scon by him to a height of nearly 
20 feet and the second on the lower slope, to the west, measuring 
250' X 200', with two broken Buddhist ligures lying about having 
the usual Buddhist creed formulae inscrilicd on them in the 9th 
Or 10th century characters. At the second terrace he carried out 
some excavations in 1S80-S1 and exposed lemaius of a large 
brick structure, at least 150' x iOO' if not more, with the walls 
as thick as 9 feet ; but since the site had been considerably 
ransacked by the local people for bricks, he could make no 
significant finds in the excavation. The building may have been 
a monastery with a chapel at its south-eastern corner as 
indicated by the few granite pillars and two granite statues seen 
remaining in situ at the time of the excavation. Cunningham 
could not make out a plan of the building as it was badly 
disturbed. Most of the images found here by the villagers had 
been carried off to the modern temples in the surrounding 
villages. Three Buddhist images were, however, still found left 
in 1880-Sl of which one was of a life-size figure in “excellent 
preservation.” 

In the eastern side of the hill is a low pass for an approach 
to the Barabar hills, further south. On both sides of the pass 
Beglar noticed considerable ruins of brick structures extending 
eastwards for some distance and westwaids for more than half 
a mile, including the ruins of the monastery referred to above. 
The terraces mostly represent sites of small temples or chapels. 
Some of the terraces or mounds were seen in groups, each group 
with a separate aj;proach or paved way leading upto it, with 
terraces at intervals. Beglar remarks that “the quantity of 
bricks dug out and yet untouched is incredible”, so thickly was 
this area once covered with brick buildings. “Near the pass, 
however, the terraces and mounds, which in other parts go up 
only to one-third of the height of the hill, are found up to 
two-thirds of its height No excavations have been made here 
but from the results at the west-end I am sanguine this part 
would yield results equally rich”. No such excavation was 
carried out here afterwards. 

To the east of the pass at the foot of the hill, Beglar saw 
traces of an old buri-vl ground. He excavated part of it and 
found “numerous human skulls a.nd bones, mostly broken, or so 
decayed as to crumble under pressure between the fingers, but 
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many yet hard, though devoid of all smell or soluble organic 
matter.” He adds further in his report that the small stream 
which feeds the tank (cf. No. ii above) was once “spanned by 
a small bridge, showing that the road over the pass, now seldom 
used, was once a much-frequented route.” The ruins on the top 
of the hill, as noticed by Cunningham in 1880-81 represent two 
small temples, a stupa and thiee masonry basements or platforms. 
Cunningham explored the stfipa thoroughly and found it to be 30 
feet in diameter, built of bricks measuring 15" x 9^" x 3" with a 
height of only 18" having survived at the lime. Curiously 
enough every one of the bricks “was maiked with a stupa, some 
stamped from to 4| inches in diameter, whilst on others the 
figure was traced in outline and covered the whole face of the 
bricks”. He dug into the centre of the stupa and, immediately 
below the bricks, found a small earthenware vessel, 6" in 
diameter and 4^'' in height containing only 500 cowree shells. 
Further down was discovered an upper portion of a black clay 
stupa, the other portion having been lost in the course of digging. 
This clay stupa, says Cunningham, must have been a relic box 
the contents of which were unfortunately lost. Near the clay 
stupa were found two interesting seals “with the stamps which 
formed them still lying above them.” Of them a larger one con¬ 
tained a representation of a stupa, with an inscription below, 
reading *‘Tathagatasya Buddhasya” (i. e. of TathSgata buddha). 
The other smaller seal is almost similar but the words of the 
inscription on it, are reversed and read only “Buddha.” From 
characters of the seals Cunningham had assigned thQ stiipa to 
4th century A.D., if not earlier. The seals are now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (cf. Anderson, Catalogue, II, p. 97) 

Of the two small temples on the hill-top, one was 7' 9" 
square and the other only 5' square internally, both having been 
built of bricks. Nine unburnt clay seals, made from the same 
stamp, were found along with a broken Buddha figure in one of 
these temples, from which Cunningham assigned both the temples 
to the 9th or 10th century A. D. 

From the bearings, distances and description given by 
Hiuen Tsiang about the famous Gunamati monastery of 
Buddhist tradition, Cunningham identified the ancient ruins 
of Dharawat with those of that celebrated monastery. Tradi¬ 
tion says that Madhava was a well-known exponent of Sarnkhya 
philosophy, but he was defeated here in a debate by Gunamati, 
the famous Buddhist teacher from South India. The vanquished 
Madhava, as the story goes, vomitted blood and died and 
the king built a monastery in honour of Gunamati's victory 
over the Sarnkhya philosopher. The town appears to have 
existed long before the time of Gunamati, for Cunningham had 
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found a well-preserved silver punch-marked coin in the 
monastery area referred to above, which perhaps had been 
there accidentally and may indicate the existence of the town 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, at the latest. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, pp. 411-13; Cunningham, ASI,\, 
53-55 ; XVI, 38-46 ; Beglar, CAST, VIII, 37-39 ; Bengal List, 322; 
Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, 41-42 ; BDG, Gaya, 210-11. 

141. Oharhara (purnea)—forts, tanks and temples— 

The village and its ruins are referred to by Buchanan, 

who shows its location about nine miles in a westerly direction 
from Karjain, q.v. in the north-western corner of the district. 
He refers to two forts, one to north of the village being 
built of mud and enclosing an area of nearly three acres. 
The walls were strengthened by bastions at corners and sides- 
The other fort was very small and was to the east of the village. 
South of this latter fort, Buchanan saw a tank with a brick 
mound on its west, containing, according to him, some four stone 
fragments of a doorframe and a lihya. Further south, he 
observed two “very considerable heaps of bricks” (i. e. ancient 
mounds) and several tanks neaiby. Local tradition attributed 
all these ruins to one Karnadeva. Buchanan, however, 
considered the forts to be of much later date, while the ruins 
of the temple (i. e. the stone fragments of doorframe etc.) and 
the brick mounds, he adds “have the appearance of much 
greater antiquity”. 

Buchanan, Purnea, 73-74 ; cf. also Bengal Litst, 432. 

142. Di^hwa-Dubaoli (saran)—ancient site — 

The village is situated 35 miles north of Chapra. The 
ruins here had been noticed only by Carlleyle in 1878 or so. 
Close to the south-east of the village, were seen by him two 
“extra-ordinary pyramidal shaped mounds”, with “four corners 
at the base projecting considerably outwards”. He says further, 
that they “appeared to be formed of clay but mixed wdh small 
fragments of brick ami pottery”. Further south, he noticed 
another mound with an old well nearby. To the north ot the 
village also another mound was observed by him, which was 
perhaps cut off by the road. Though Carlleyle had given 
dimensions of some of these mounds, he offered no opinion as 
to w'hat these ruins represented. According to local tradition 
known to him, all these mounds were atti ibuted to the Chero 
chiefs of the locality. 

A copper-plate with inscription of Pratihara King 
Mahendra-pala-dcva of Kanauj dated V. S. 955 (A. D. 898) 
was discovered here some time before 1864. It was issued 
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from Mahodaya or Kanauj. The exact findspot of this inscrip¬ 
tion is not known. One version is that it was discovered in 
a field, while it is also said that it was found in a temple, in a 
ruined Musalman fort. The discovery of this inscription would 
indicate that the place is quite old and therefore the mounds 
need further exploration. 

Carlleyle, CAST, XXII, 73-74 ; BODG-, Saran, pp. 19, 
138-39 ; For the inscription cf. Fleet, lA, XV, 1885, pp. 105 ff; 
and Bhardarkar’s List No. 40. 

143. Digri (RANCHI)—burial site (asura ?) 

S. C. Roy noticed in about 1915 a burial ground at this 
village. The burial was found to consist of grave-stones under 
which large earthen jars were discovered containing bones and 
in soire cases, with copper ornaments or stone-beads. Some of 
the copper pieces may represent unstamped copper coins. 

S. C. Roy, JBOliS, I, 243. 

144. Doisa (ranch:)—palace and temples — 17th century 

A. D. 

The place is situated 40 miles south-west of Ranchi. 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of the district, then called as 
Lohardaga, quotes an account of the ruins here by one Major 
Depree. The Bengal List relies for its information on Hunter 
while the District Gazetteer adds some more information. 
According to Major Depree, the tradition is that Raja Raghu- 
nath Sahi of Chhota Nagpur built the fort and the palace some 
time in early 18th century, as found mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions in the ruins. The Gazetteer, however, gives a 
different tradition saying that they wer built in the time of Raja 
Durjan Sal, who, having been defeated, was held as a captive 
in Gwalior fort by the Mughals. He was proficient in recognis¬ 
ing real jewels and having pleased the sovereign on that account, 
secured release of himself and of other princes like him. The 
other princes, in gratitude, it is said, built the palace and other 
buildings here, for their liberatcr. Both the traditions say that 
the Raja stayed here only for a few years and deserted the 
place at the instance of a Brahmin, who declared the site as 
unlucky and shifted to Palkot, q.v. The traditions say nothing 
of the Mughal or Muslim conqueior of Durjansal and it is 
not clear how far it represents a historical fact. 

The palace was known as the Nauratan, built of bricks and 
having five stoieys, each storey containing nine rooms, whence, 
its name was apparently derived. The main object of interest 
in it was the so-called tieasure-house, “full of quaint niches and 
arches, in which, the children of the family, and also it is said. 
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the Raja and Rani, used to play at hide and seek. Around the 
palace are numerous temples, one of which contains curious 
underground chambers, said to have been used either as 
dungeons or as hiding places in limes of trouble. The temples 
and buildings are of carved granite, but the carvings are not of 
any great artistic merit and consist of conventionally designed 
friezes in slight relief and presentations of birds, animals, 
elephants and horsemen. An inscription on the front door of the 
temple of Jagannath shows that the temple was built in Sambat 
1739 or A. D. 1683 by Hari Nath, who also built the 
temple, at Chutia, q. v. Another inscription on the temple 
of Kapilnath i.e. Srikrishna bears the date 1767 Sambat or 1711 
A. D. A picturesque temple known as the Dhobi Nath was 
probably built at a later date.” 

None of these inscriptions appear to have been fully 
noticed, transcribed or edited later. There is a weird strange¬ 
ness in the buildings, situated as they are in a purely tribal area; 
and though they belong to a late historical period, the place 
deserves to be fully explored especially for inscriptions which 
have not been fully studied so far. 

Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, XVI, p. 322 ; Bengal 
List, p. 546 ; BBQ, BancU, 243-4. 

145. Don Buzurg (saran)—buddhist site (?) 

The village is situated on the border of the Saran district 
adjoinirg the Deoria district of Uttar Pradesh. The ruins here 
were first noticed in about 1900 by Ur. Hoey who refers to a large 
ancient mound, on part of which the village is situated. The 
local people called it Drona’s mound, thus associating it with the 
famous sage Dronacharya of the Mahabharata. Dr. Hoey, 
however, thought that the name Drona is perhaps reminiscent 
of the famous Drona stiipa of the Buddhist tradition. There are 
besides two or more villages with the name of Don in the same 
locality. The site of Drona stupa has also been identified with 
a number of other places in Bihar (Sec Bhagwanganj, p. 40 and 
Chirand, p. S6 above). 

Early in this century a chamar cultivator discovered in a 
field a copper plate with inscription recording grant of a village 
named Vedagrama to a Brahmin of Dronayanashada i. e. perhaps 
the present village itself. It is dated V. S. 1176 (A. D. 1119) 
and refers to the King Govindachandradeva, the Gahadvala 
King of Kanauj as the donor. The mound contains brick ruins, 
the bricks being of large size, and Dr. Hoey considered it to be 
of “undoubted antiquity”. It docs not appear to have been fully 
explored so far. 

16 
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Hoey, JASBf 1901, pt. I, p. 30; El, XVIII, p, 218 ffj cf. 
also Bhandarkar’s List No. 202. 

146. Dudbapani (hazaribagh)—rock inscription— 

The inscription is on rock of a hill closeby the village and 
mentions a king of Magadha, named Adisiinha and the three 
brothers Udaya Mana, Srldhuta Mana and Ajita Mana, who were 
originally merchants of AyoJhya ; but were later made Rajas 
of the three villages Brahmarasalmali, Nabhutishandaka and 
Chhingala. An inscription of another Mana family prince has 
been found at Govindpur in Gaya district, g. v. The present 
inscription was edited by Kielhorn and has been assigned to 
about the 8th century A,D. 

Kielhorn, El, II, pp. 345 ff; of also Bhandarkar’s I4st 
No. 1743. 

147. Dulua (RANCHI)—ANCIENT SITE— 

The place is situated near Kunjla; q. v. In 1944 A. 
Ghosh visited it and noticed, about fth of a mile to west 
of the village, a promising ancient site, situated on the high bank 
along the north of the river Katri. “Top of walls built of 
bricks measuring 17''' x 10" or 9" x 2", are to be seen on surface. 
People speak of iron objects found here”. The information is 
contained in his unpublished notes. 

148. Dumraul (gaya)—mound and tank— 

The village is situated 3 miles east of Jehannbad, q. v., 
and the ancient remains here were first noticed by 
Buchanan. He describes an oblong mound or rather “heap of 
bricks” which the local tradition attributed to a Chero Kaja 
whose name was Maga. It is locally believed that the Cheros 
were driven away by Malik Ibrahim Bayu (cf. Bihar-sharif, q. v.) 
The mound was excavated by Fateh Singh, uncle of' Raja 
Mitrajit ^ of Tekari and “many small chambers filled with 
rubbish were exposed by him. Some wooden doors and 
windows were also found within the water level ; but there is no 
information whether any other antiquities were discovered in the 
course of the digging which seems to have been left incomplete. 
The building materials such as stone columns etc. v/ere used 
later for the building of a temple at Jehanabad by a merchant 
of the place. Nearby the mound is a tank. The place has not 
been noticed elsewhere subsequently. 

149. Eksaran or Eksar or Eksari (saran)—^hindu temple— 

rhe name of the village would indicate that it is an 
ancient site, which, it is claimed, was the original place of residence 
of the Eksaria Brahmins of the district, as stated in the District 
Gazetteer. The place does not seem to have been explored, 
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though recently three sculptures, two of Vishnu and one of 
dancing Ganesa, were discovered at the village indicating the 
existence of an ancient site of a Hindu temple near by. The 
images are now in Patna Museum and have been assigned to 
11-12th centuries A. D. 

BOm, Saran, p. 46; JBRS, XXXI, pp. 155 flf. 

150. Erkia (ranchi)-ancient site :— 

Tire village is situated 5 miles southeast of Bundu. In 
1944 A. Ghosh noticed a little to the southeast of the village, 
along the high bank of the river Kaiichi, an ancient site 
littered with brick-bats. From his unpublished notes it 
appears the site may have been formerly much more extensive 
and a large part of it has possibly been carried away by the 
river. He also reports finds of grey pottery and a small iron 
chisel from the ruins. 

151. Etre (Ranchi)—ancient saiva site (asura ?) 

The place was explored by S. C, Roy early in this century. 
It was reported to him that a number of stone lingas and bulls 
were lying scattered about the village most of which were 
already removed previously; but he could still see one 
stone bull, a broken pedestal of linya and other blocks of stones 
lying at the site. Roy excavated a portion of the sandy bed 
of the rivulet Phulzar nearby and found a sculptured slab of 
stone representing a human figure holding perhaps a bow or 
a club in one hand and a small human figure below each of 
its two hands. Other carved pieces were also found. According 
to Roy the place needs further exploration. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS. I, 248-9. 

152. Fatuha (patna)-two bridges-16-17th centuries a.d. 
Buchanan in his journal refers to two bridges built by 

one “Ekhtiyar Khan, who was a eunuch of the kings employed 
about 250 years ago, to collect the revenue. The one over the 
Punpun has had several arches, but, when the English took 
possession, had fallen. The arches were cleared away and a 
wooden bridge was constructed on the piers, but this also has 
given way. The other bridge over the little Punpun is a trifling 
work, still entire.” It appears the later bridge is the same 
over which the road from Patna to Fatuha passes even now. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 76. 

153. Fulwari of Fulwari Sharif (Patna)—ancient site and 

MOSQUE — 

The village is situated hardly 5 miles to the west of 
Patna. Its name suggested to Major Wilford that it represented 
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the ancient name Kusumapuri (i. e. a city of flowers) which as 
is well-known, was one of the early names of the ancient city 
of Pataliputra or modern Patna. Buchanan mentions this 
view of Wilford in his journal but comments that he “could 
hear of no remains of antiquity near the place; but it is alleged 
that bricks are often found in digging wells,” He further 
quotes a local tradition, current in his time, that certain Raja 
Hangs (i. c. Harhsa) ruled here when the town was called as 
Pushpapuri (i. e. a city of flowers). In a fight with some 
southern king, named Raja Mansar, Harhsa was killed; but 
bis death was avenged by his son, named Bahan, with the help 
of his nine warrior companions. Bahan and his nine friends 
then launched a successful campaign to the south and made 
great conquests. Buchanan further adds that an “account 
(i.e. of the conquests) is said to be given in a book called Das 
Kumar Katha” of which he bad then no idea. The work 
referred to by Buchanan would appear to be the same as 
the famous Sanskrit Romance named Dasa-Kumara-Charitam 
by Dandin, the story of which also begins with Pushpapuri and 
its King Rajaharhsa. The story of Dasakumaracharitam opens 
with the conflict between King Rajaharhsa of Pushpapuri 
and King Manasara of Malwa. But how far the ancient 
Pushpapuri of the local tradition of Fulwari is connected 
with the story of this celebrated work and its author Dapdin 
is a point which does not seem to have been examined so far. 

Buchanan also mentions a mosque “a great part of which is 
built of stone and of a strange structure, but not handsome nor 
very large. Its gate built of red stone from Agra is the best of 
the work”. He does not say how old it was tlien. The second 
part of the name of the village, i.e. Sharif, would indicate the 
existence of tomb or tombs of some celebrated Muslim saint, as 
at Bihar Sharif, but of this there is no reliable information. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 82-83. 

154. Gajgaon (RANCHI)—ancient site and tank. 

This large village is situated two miles to the northwest of 
Murhu. In 1944 A. Ghosh visited Gajgaon and noticed, | of a 
mile to its west, on the left bank of the Banai river, a very 
extensive site, entirely undisturbed by cultivation. The ruins 
are more distinctively to be seen on the east, south and west of 
a dried up tank now represented by a depression. This informa¬ 
tion is based on the unpublished notes of A. Ghosh. 

155. Ganggaprasad (santal parganas)—Muslim tomb— 

The village is situated on the Ganges about 10 miles from 

Paingti on the west. It contains a Muhammedan tomb of one 
Syed Shah Julal which is found mentioned by Buchanan in his 
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journal. He describes the building as “more considerable tharn 
that at Paingti’’, q.v., but he saw it in a ruinous state 
and not much frequented in his time. He mentions further 
“several inscriptions in the Toghra characters” none of which 
seem to have been noticed or transcribed later. About the Syed 
he tells a local story that he was killed in a battle against the 
infidels and died a martyr with his head falling here ; while his 
body on horseback was carried by the animal to a place near 
Rajmahal, q.v., where it was buried. The head only is buried in 
this tomb. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, p. 134. 

156. Gargaon (RANCHI)— ancient site (asura ?) 

A discovery of some copper bracelets was reported, some 
years ago, from here, similar finds being made in the district 
from sites attributed by the local people to the “Asuras”, 

JBORS, VI, 414. 

157. Gafohat (shahabad)—ancient site and temple— 

The village is situated on the banks of the Katani river 

just in the eastern mouth of the valley, called as Mukeri Kho, 
amongst the hills west of Bhagwanpur, q.v. The situation 
of the place has got certain strategic advantages, with 
very little of defensive works needed to protect it against an 
enemy attack. Buchanan visited the place early in the last 
century and noticed a site of a large township with numerous 
heaps of bricks or mounds extending 1| miles east to west and 
^ mile north to south. Though he did not notice any traces of 
fortifications about the town he saw some of the passes, in 
between the hills, defended by lines of walls or ramparts and 
also a wide ditch running in a straight line from these hills to 
. the detached hill east from Bhagwanpur. The Mundesvari hill 
is also situated nearby, quite close to the north of Garohat. On 
the hill facing the river, near the village, Buchanan saw some 
sculptured fragments such as of Ganesa, Haragaurl, Vishnu 
with his vehicle Garuda, thus indicating the site of a Hindu 
temple on or near the spot. The place is traditionally attributed 
to one Munda, believed to have been a Daitya or demon, or 
according to some he was a Chero Raja after whom, the Munde¬ 
svari hill and the remains of the temple on it, were so called (cf. 
Mundesval Hill, q.v., below). After Buchanan the ruins at this 
place were referred to only by the District Gazetteer which relies 
for its information mainly on Buchanan’s journal. In view 
of its association with the ruins of the Mundesvari hill of later 
Gupta period, the place deserves to be explored further. 

Buchanan, ShahcAad, 133-34; BODG, Shahabad, p. 170. 
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158. Gaya —vaishnava, saiva, sun-god and other Hindu 

TEMPLES AND TANKS ;— 

History :—Traditional or literary references about the 
antiquity Gaya are far too numerous to be mentioned here in 
details. It appears in the days of the Buddha the place had 
already assumed some importance; for, one of the three Kasyapa 
(or Kassapa) brothers, who were famous in Buddha's days 
as ascetics of great eminence, was known as Gaya-Kassapa, 
perhaps from the place Gaya, where he and his followers had 
made their habitation. It is the great reputation of these 
Kasyapa brothers and their order of asceticism, called by the 
* name of Jatila, that attracted the Buddha to this region, where 
he ultimately triumphed and achieved perfect wisdom. The 
early Buddhist literature is aware of the sanctity of the river 
at Gaya, and of a tank there ; but it knows nothing of the demon 
Gaya, who figures so prominently in later myths and legends; 
nor does it show any knowledge of the special sanctity of the 
place for offering of pjWas to the dead, for which Gaya is at 
present held most sacred, ft is quite likely that during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism in northern India, uptil the early 
centuries of the Christian era, Gaya may not have been 
frequented much as a very popular place of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
though it may have preserved its earlier sanctity in some form 
or the other. With the revival of Hinduism in the Gupta 
period, Gaya seems to have commended itself to such attention 
again, so that it slowly began to assume religious importance. 
In 1903, in his excavation at Raja-Bisalaka yar^ mound at 
Basarh, Bloch discovered an interesting seal reading : Ndrayana, 
the lord illustrious Vishnupada.” The seal can be ascribed to 
the Gupta period (i. e. 4-5th centuries A. D.). Bloch says that 
it may perhaps be the seal of the famous temple of Vishnupada 
of Gaya ; but he was not quite sure of this, since the locality of 
the Vishnupada is not mentioned in the seal (cf. Bloch, An. 
JSep AST, 1903-4, p. 104). The Puranas, the later portions 
of both the great epics, the Smrtis and other religious works, 
which have been generally ascribed to this period, however, 
abound in references to Gaya as a place of pilgrimage for offering 
pindas to the manes. The name of Gaya-vishaya, i.e. province 
of Gaya, occurs in an inscription of Samudragupta ; though we 
have no positive evidence here about its being a great place 
of sacred pilgrimage. Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang had, both 
of them, visited Gaya ; but the former found it a desolate place, 
while the latter could see only “few inhabitants" ; though there 
were “about one thousand families of Brahmins only". By 
the beginning of the 9th century the position becomes quite 
clear, as will be seen from the references to monuments or ruins 
described below. The sanctity of Gaya had by now been 
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decidedly revived and temples began to be raised within tbe 
sacred area. But bow far this sanctity was connected with 
the offering of the pindai is not clear ; for none of the inscrip¬ 
tions found at these monuments refer to such offerings, or to 
the demon Gaya, or to the legend directly or indirectly. From 
12th century or so, however, we begin to get records of visits 
of pilgrims from outside to the temples and one inscription at 
the Akshaya-vata mentions the temple of Prapitamahesvara, 
possibly indicating that the offering of pindas at Gaya 
had somewhat assumed the religious significance as recognised 
at present. It seems most likely, therefore, that the 
famous myth of the demon Gaya, as described in the Gaya- 
mahatmya, appended to the Vayu Purana, had obtained some 
currency by about this time. The Gaya-mahatmya, which deals 
with Gaya as a sacred place of pilgrimage, may thus have been 
compiled by about the 12th or 13th century A. D. It should be 
noted that a 12th century inscription of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena from Saktipura in Bengal refers to a Gayali priest i. e, 
indirectly to the community of the Gayawals, who traditionally 
deal with all matters relating to the offeiing of pindas to 
the manes. But the point is made more clear by an inscrip¬ 
tion of 1242 A. D. at the temple of Prapitamahesvaia itself 
which records pilgrimage to Gaya by some Rajput minister 
from the north-west who says, “I have done Gaya. 
Witness thereof is Prapitamaha.” While referring to this 
inscription Bloch remarks ; “A statement of this kind is now 
technically called Sakshi-Sravana or ‘invocation of witnesses’. 
It is incumbent upon every pilgrim, either at the end of each of 
the stations which he has to go through, or at the completion of 
the whole pilgrimage, on the seventh day, to invoke the gods as 
witnesses that by completing tbe prescribed rites he has freed 
himself from the debt which he owes to his ancestors. In the pre¬ 
sent case the ‘eternal fig tree’ and the temple of Prapitamahesvara 
are the last stations, to which the pilgrim goes, and as a record of 
this kind refers just to the deity of the temple, where the 
pilgrimage now ends, we may conclude that, in one important 
point at least, the ritual to be observed at Gaya, some 650 years 
ago (i. e. before 1902), was e.xactly tbe same as it now is”. The 
Muhammedan rule over this part of the country in the subsequent 
centuries, could not have been favourable to the further growth 
of the sanctity of pilgrimage to Gaya; for the ruins bear sufficient 
evidence of the destruction of numeious shrines at their hands. 
But with the rise of the Maralha power early in the 18th century 
conditions had radically changed and Gaya rapidly assumed its 
importance as it is known today. The impressions of Buchanan 
when he visited the place in 1811 fully bear this out. He says 
that the town formerly consisted of two distinct parts viz. (i) the 
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sacred area, between the hill and the river, called as Gaya, which 
contained the temples and the residential qnarters of the priests 
and (ii) Sahibganj, named after Mr, Law who developed the area; 
though earlier it was called as Elahabad as stated by Buchanan. 
Buchanan gives a vivid description of the old township of Gaya 
as he saw it in 1811. To him it was “a strange-looking place” 
with some of the buildings, two to three storeys high, having walls 
of considerable thickness, indicating the need for defence against 
possible attacks, and the sides of the houses often ornamented 
with carved wooden galleries or gaudily painted caricatures of 
gods, men and animals. The place was “extremely populous, a 
great many strangers being constantly on the spot and' the 
pilgrims and their followers often amount to several thousands”. 

The first exploratory or descriptive account of the monu¬ 
ments and ruins at Gaya is undoubtedly that of Buchanan, in 
his journal of the district. A somewhat connected account of 
the place is also to be found in Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
the district. Cunningham and Beglar refer to the ruins and 
describe them briefly in their reports, along with the inscriptions 
found therein. R. L. Mitra deals with Gaya in his “Buddha 
Gaya”, hut incidentally ; while Grierson refers to the monuments 
and to the details of the pilgrimage in his notes on the district. 
Bloch’s references are mostly to inscriptions. The District 
Gazetteer, however, contains a connected account of the history 
of Gaya, of the pilgrimage and of the sacred spots in the 
precincts of town. Baiua has discussed in details the various 
theories regarding the sanctity of Gaya and its history ; but he 
does not deal with the ruins as such ; while Sarkar and Saiaswati 
bad tried to do so briefly. 

(i) The Vishnupada Temple :—Of all the sacred shrines at 
Gaya the Vishnupada temple is considered as the most sacred. 
The spot on which it stands is associated with the famous 
mythological event of God Vishnu killing the demon Gaya and 
leaving marks of his foot-print on the lock which is the main 
object of worship in the temple. The legend of the demon Gaya 
of the Gaya-mahatmya, the origin of footprint worship amongst 
the Hindus and the various theories connected therewith, have 
been fully discussed by Baiua whose woikon Gaya, Vol. I, 
may, therefore, be referred to for the purpose. 

The temple consists, in plan, of a sanctum, an open- 
pillared hall or mindapa in front, surrounded by an irregularly 
shaped open court-yard all around. The hall or mandapa is 
58' square, with the corners indented and having 8 rows of 
clustered polygonal pillars, four in each cluster, leaving an open 
space in the centre, 16' square. The pillars are of granite, with 
little of decoration on them, and are disposed in two storeys. 
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Over its central portion is a graceful dome, 80' high, formed by 
overlapping of stones. The sanctum is octagonal in plan, 
measuring 38' across externally, with a pyramidal tower, about 
100' in height, over it. Inside the sanctum the object of 
worship is a foot-print mark, larger than human size, believed 
to be that of Vishnu. All through the construction the material 
used is the local granite stone of grey colour. 

Little is known of the ancient or original temple over this 
sacred spot. There is reason to believe that the seal from Basarh 
discovered by Bloch, alluded to above, refers to a sacred shrine 
on this spot, which, as is to be expected was destroyed during 
the Muhammden rule. The present temple was, however 
built at the end of the 18th century by the Mahratta Rani 
Ahilya Bai Holkar of Indore at a cost, it is generally believed, 
of nine lakhs of rupees; but Buchanan, who had seen the 
building quite recently constructed, gives the cost as 3 lakhs of 
rupees, the labour, it is said, having taken 10 to 12 years to 
complete the work. It appears even 3 lakhs of rupees was 
considered to be an exaggerated amount by Buchanan. He 
adds that the workmen were brought on purpose from Jaynagar 
from Orissa not otrly to build it but to quarty the stones. On 
the east side of the area of the Vishnupad, Buchanan refers to 
another temple which Ahilya Bai had commenced ; but after the 
first order of the pillars had been completed she died and the 
work was left incomplete. He remarks that “it seems to have 
been intended for a larger building than the Vishnupad and 
probably would have been handsomer.” Annexed to temple, 
within the courtyard, are a large baradari (i. e. a pillared 
pavilionl of 16 granite pillars, called as Solah Vedi, for the use 
of pilgrims and a four pillared cupola, in front of its entrance, 
meant for hanging a bell presented by one Ranjit Pande, a 
minister of Nepal. Buchanan called this cupola as chhattar 
(i. e. chhattri) and referred to a marble statue of Rani Ahilya 
Bai, the builder of the temple and also of the chhattri or cupola. 
In the courtyard of the temple are numerous small shrines and 
images of which the notable shrines are described 
below. On the way to Vishnupada is a small shrine 
which is locally called as that of Gaya-gaja. The object 
of worship in it is a figure of art elephant representing 
the animal in the act of culling flowers or fruits from a tree. 
According to Bloch this sculpture “is decidedly a carving of at 
least the beginning of the Christian era.” He found it already 
mentioned in a manual of rituals at Gaya titled as Gaya- 
nusthana-paddhati by one Narayairabhatta written about 350 
years ago. 

The following inscriptions have been found in the temple 

area : 


17 
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(i) In the north-east corner of courtyard of the temple, 
referring to 7th regnal year of §ri Narayana-Pala-Deva, Pala 
King. It records erection of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics by one Bhandadeva, cf. Cunningham, ASI, III, p 120-21; 
R.D, Banerji, ISIemoin, ASB, V, p. 60 ff. and Bhandarkar’s Lut 
No. 1616 where the findspot is wrongly shown as Bodh-Gaya. 
Buchanan had also seen this inscription, cf. his Putna-Oaya, I, 
120 ; cf. also Sarkar and Saraswati, Kurhihar, Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya, p. 32. 

(ii) In the courtyard of the temple, of 6 short lines, dated 
V. S. 1135 (A. D. 1078), It is not very legible, cf. Cunningham, 
ASI, III, 127. Bhandarkar’s List does not include this 
inscription. 

(iii) On a slab north-west of the temple. It is in 12 lines 
only part of it being legible. It is dated V.S. 1325 (A. D. 1268) 
and refers to one Vana-raja-deva and the Turushka King 
Birabiina i. e. Sultan Balban of Delhi, cf. Cunningham ASI, 
III, 127-28 and Bhandarkar’s List No, 571. 

liv) On a broken pillar near the terrace of the temple, as 
seen by Buchanan. It was in two parts, one mentioning one 
“Yavana-raja-deva of a country called Khasa, but he takes no 
titles to imply his having been a king. It is dated Samvat 1327 
(A. D 1270).” Cunningham did not notice this inscription nor 
is it included in Bhandarkar’s fAst. It is to be noted that the 
above inscription No. (iii) refers to Vana-raja-deva who is 
probably the same as Yavana-raja-deva of this inscription, cf. 
Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 118. Buchanan had taken a drawing 
of this inscription. 

(v) In the courtyard of the temple. It is of 8 short lines, 
not read fully and refers to date V.S 1429 (A. D. 1372). Accord¬ 
ing to Buchanan it mentions one Praja-pala and was found by 
him on an image of Gantsa which contained several other ins¬ 
criptions of which no details are given by him. 

(vi) On a winding passage into the Vishnupad are some 
rude shiines in one of which, on a pillar, are the following three 
inscriptions noticed by Buchanan. 

(ii) It is in “a kind of Nagri” and is dated Samvat 1376 
(1319 A. D.) and lef^rs to one Brahmin prince Datta-Sena of 
Sattapur. 

(b) In the same characters as above but dated Samvat 
1377 (A. D. 1320) and referring to one Karma-deva, son of 
Hari-deva. 

(c) It is in Teliigu characters. It refers to a person whose 
name is not mentioned. No other details are given by Buchanan. 
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(vii) On a slab in the courtyard of the temple. It is of 
8 long lines and begins with invocation to Gaius;',. it is dated 
V. S. 1484 (A. D. 1427). It is not included" in Lhaiuhn kai’s 
List cf. Cunningham, ASI, III, 132. 

(viii) On a pillar in the courtyard of the temple. It is of 
31 lines and was only briefly noticed by Ciinningham as 
referring to one Pratapa-rudr.a, a Rajaitija. Buchaiuin was 
told at Gaya by a South Indian Pandit tt:at an insci i[)tio!i on a 
stone W’as fixed in the wall of an oM gateway, !:e;;i the \'i-hnr.p;ul 
temple, which was already icmovcd wdicn the old gateway was 
dismantled and rebuilt. He was fuither infoiired that this 
inscription recorded constiuction of a, temple to the Siir-god by a 
King Pratapa-rudra whom Buchanan ideiitiiied with the last 
Hindu King of Warangal in the south. It is not clear whether 
Cunningham noticed this very inscription; for he has not given 
more details of the inscription noticed by him. Bhandarkar’s 
List makes no reference to such an inscription at Gaya. 

(ix) The old gateway referred to in (vi) above was rebuilt 
by perhaps Raja Mitrajit of Tekari. Into its masonry had been 
built, says Buchanan, “u very stiange female image below which 
is an inscription in Tdaugga chaiacter'’ leferring to Saka year 
H44 (i. e. A, D. 1521) and to King Krishna Deva and his wile 
Tirumala Devi having made offciings htie. Buchanan identified 
this King with Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar in the south ; 
but the image on which the insciiption is engraved, was an 
earlier one. This inscription was not noticed by Cunningham 
nor is it mentioned elsewhere, 

(x) On a Uasavatara image of Vishnu lying on the terrace, 
as seen by Buchanan, according to whom it lecords execution of 
the image by one Habisak Mai by older of Marma-deva. 
Buchanan had taken a drawing of this insciiption which is 
referred to neither by Cunningham nor in Bhandarkar's List. cf. 
Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 1 18 . 

(xi) On a bell at the entrance of the ton ple ixfcning to it 
as a gift from Mr. Francis Gillindcrs, the then Collector of 
Pilgrims Tax. It is dated 171.8 A. D. 

(xiil On a stone beam at the temple are carvings of figuies 
of Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma “w'ith a female kneeling at each 
end of the two of gods.” Below is an inscription which relates to 
a Janardana, the son of Soma. Buchanan noticed this inscription 
but it is nowhere else referred to. It is to be noted that the 
name Soma is mentioned as that of a descendant oi thi_ well- 
known Visvaditya or Visvarupa of the Gaya inscriptions in the 
KrishnaDwaraka temple inscription referred to below. 
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Buchanan, Patna-Qaga, I, pp. 89-135 ; Cunningham, AST, 
pp. 1-4 ; III, pp. 107-139 ; R. L. Mitra, Buddha-Gaya, pp. 10-18 ; 
Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XII, pp. 42-50 ; Bengal 
List, p. 258 ff; Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya ; 
BDG, Gaya, 59 ff. and 211 ff ; Barua, Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 
Vol. I ; Sarkar and Saraswati, Kurkihar Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 
pp. 31 ff; Bloch, An. Itep. ASI, B. (J 1902, pp. 9-10. 

(ii) Othi^r Temples in compound of Vishnupada Temple — 

(a) NBISIMHA TEMPLEThis is a small temple 
dedicated to Nrisiihha, the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu and 
having a beautitully carved door-frame. Buchanan, noticed here 
in all four inscriptions as follows : 

(i) On back of the door lintel. He does not give details. 

(ii) On a stone over the lintel. It is a short inscription 
but no details are given. 

(iii) On a stone supporting roof of the door behind the 
lintel. It is a longer inscription which, Buchanan says, is in two 
characters, one being absolutely illegible and the other mention¬ 
ing one Yamamukha and his five sons whose names are given. 

(iv) On a wall inside, to left of the enshrined deity. It is 
a long inscription, dated 15th regnal year of Nayapaladeva, Pala 
king, referring to Visvarupa, who, it is stated therein, erected a 
number of temples to Gadadhara and other deities. This is the 
same inscription which Bloch claimed to have found himself in 
1902. According to Bloch the Gadadhara-adi-nilaya or the 
Gadadhar temple of this inscription has nothing to do with the 
existing Gadadhar temple described below. Of the above 
four inscriptions the first three are not found noticed or trans¬ 
cribed so far. It is to be noted that Buchanan had drawings 
taken of all the above four inscriptions. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 120; Bengal List, p. 278; for 
the inscriptien No. iv cf. Bloch, An R'p., ASI, B. 0., 1902, 
p. 9; and R. D. Banerji, Me7noirs, ASB, Vol. V, pp. 77-79. 

(b) Another Temple of Vishnu, adjoining the above temple 
on the north side. It has stone pillars and brick-built walls. 
The Bengal List mentions “an inscription slab of 14 long lines, 
fixed on the northern wall of the porch, in praise of Vishnu. 
On the upper face of the inscription is a beautiful design of 
the charana padiihl (foot-print) of the god.” This inscription, 
of which the Bengal List gives no more details, is not found 
noticed or published anywhere else. 

Bengal List, p. 278. 

(c) Siva or Mahadeva Temple —This is a small temple with 
a bnck-built shrine and a four-pillared hall in front. It stands 
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on the eastern side of the courty-yard. Buchanan refers to a 
small apartment with a linga inside called as Phalgwisvara 
i. e. Lord of the Phalgu, the river; but it is not clear whether 
he means the same temple as mentioned above He also 
mentions two inscriptions in the Phalgwisvara temple viz. 

(i) “over the door.on an old pillar” part of it being built 

into the wall; no further details are given and (ii) O i a slab (?) 
built into the wall. It was seen by him as “entirely legible” but 
none of his people could read it except the date which was 
Samvat 141 (?), the last cypher being not legible. Buchanan 
had a drawing of this record, which is not found noticed or 
published anywhere else. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gayu, p. 121; Bengal List, p. 276- 

(iii) Temple of Gadadhara Vishnu —It is situated within a 
small courtyard near the Vishnupada temple. Buchanan 
describes it as consisting of the main shrine with a 
slender pyramidal spire above it and a flat roofed porch sup¬ 
ported by several rows of pillars. It is next in size to the 
Vishnupada temple and was rudely built of granite, some 
100 years before Buchanan’s visit in 1811, and had been lately 
repaired by one Madan Datta of Calcutta. With regard to 
the enshrined image Buchanan remarks that it was not really 
a Vaishnava image for “it represents a person with a Lingga 
on his head” and would, therefore, appear to be really a repre¬ 
sentation of a 6aiva deity. Unfortunately in none of the later 
descriptions of this temple the enshrined image is mentioned 
in details. The enshrined image of Gadadhara is supposed to 
stand as solemn witness to testify for those who have performed 
some of the pinda ceremonies at Gaya. Near the temple is a 
rude pillar called Gaya-gaja, from a rude carving of an elephant 
on it, which is also considered as a witness. It is from this 
pillar that the distance of five Kos (or approximately 10 miles), 
forming the prescribed circuit of the pilgrimage, is measured. In 
the passage near the gate there is a fine statue of Indra seated 
on a throne supported on two elephants. 

Though held considerably sacred by the pilgrims no 
offerings of pindas are required to be made at this temple. 
But according to Buchanan there would have been a previous 
temple here which was probably the chief place of worship 
at Gaya “in the time of heretical Palas.” It should be 
noted that the inscription at the Nrisiihha temple described 
above refers to a Gadadhara-adi-nilaya which Bloch says is 
a different temple from that of the present Gadadhara 
temple. As pointed out by Sarkar there exists a temple of Adi- 
Gadadhara about two furlongs away to the west of Vishnupada 
in which the object of worship is an image carved on the face 
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of a rock. It is, therefore, worth considering whether this is 
the temple indicated in that inscription. Buchanan noticed two 
other templesjconnected with the demon Gaya and his description 
of them is quite suggestive. Of cne of them called Adigaya he 
says, “This is the place where Vishnu in the form of Gadadhar 
sat on Gaya, and where the offering is made, is a smooth rock on 
which several pilgrims have carved their names. It is covered 
by a small temple open on the sides and supported by a few 
short and rude columns of stones’’. On the other temple, called 
Gayasira, he adds that the object of worship hcie is a crude 
carving of a man’s head on the rock, sheltered by a rudely built 
modern temple although “the phicc ilseif is perhaps the original 
seat of the worship of Gaya". Near this temple is a somewhat 
modern octagonal well “made by a Nara Panth of Varahapm” 
and called as Gay a-hripa and held sacred by the pilgrims. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed at this 
temple :— 

(i) In 1902 P. C. Mukerji discovered an inscription partly 
covered by the enshrined image of the temple. It opens with 
an invocation to the Sun-god and probably refers to erection of a 
temple to that deity. Only part of it could be read as referring to 
a name Paritosha and Bloch considered it to belong to the time 
of Nayapaladeva, the Pala King. R.D, Banerji, however, takes, 
it to belong to the time of VighrabapSladeva (cf. Bloch, An. 
Rep., ASI, B. C., 1902, pp 2, 9; R. D. Banerji, op. cit , p. 82 ff.) 

(ii) On a statue of a four-armed goddess built in a wall 
of the dharmasala attached to the temple and situated on the 
way down to the river. The dharmasala is said to have been 
built by Ray Vallabh,son of Raja Ray Durllabh, the Company’s 
Dewan under Warren Hastings. The inscription is dated V. S. 
1232 (A.D. 1175) in the 14th regnal year of §rl Govinda-Pala 
Deva. The image of the inscription has on its pedestal two 
figures of lions at corners and a linga at the top; but it is 
interesting, as noticed by Sarkar, that the inscription itself opens 
with invocation to the god Vishnu, (cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, 
I, pp. 113-14; Cunningham, ASI, III, 125; R.D. Banerji, 
Memoirs, ASB, Vol. V, p. 1<.9 ff. Bbandarkar’s List No. 370; 
and Sarkar and Saraswati, op. cit., p. 47.) 

(iii) On a stone slab in the courtyard of the temple. It is 
in 27 lines, written in 24 numbered slokas or verses. It is 
dated V.S. 1476 (A.D. 1420) and has not been fully deciphered 
as yet. It is not found in Bbandarkar’s List. (cf. Cunningham, 
ASI, III, p. 129). 

(iv) Buchanan refers to an inscription on one of the pillars 
m the porch of the temple “which contains no date, has no 
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reference to the temple, and the persons mentioned seem to have 
been of no note.” (cf. Buchanan, Patna-Oaya, I, p. 112). 

Buchanan, Patna-Graya, I, pp. 112-14 and 124 ; BDG, Gaya, 
p. 215; Bengal List, p 2/8; Sarkar and Saraswati oy. cit., 
pp. 35, 46. 

(iv) KxisTxna Dwaralca Temple —Buchanan describes this 
temple as “a pietty large” one “which is not mentioned in the 
Gaya-Mahatma, nor has it acquired any considerable celebrity.” 
The Bengal List says that the “statue of Krishna Dwarka is 
considered the most beautiful image of Vishnu in Bihar. It was 
discovered during the e.xcavation of a well at a later date 
than the Muhammedan invasions, which probably accounts for 
its excellent preservation.” Buchanan says nothing about this 
image. In 1931 Sarkar saw the image of Radhakrishna 
worshipped inside the shrine. The temple had not acquired 
much celebrity in Buchanan’s time. We have an inscription of 
the famous King Krishnadevaraya of Vijaynagar, the only Hindu 
empire of importance surviving in the I5th century and it is 
possible this temple may have bien erected by him and named 
after him as Krishna-Dwaraka temple. But as there is no readily 
available positive evidence to this effect this must remain a con¬ 
jecture at present. The temple appears to have been rebuilt 
some time after Buchanan’s visit in IS I by one Damodar Lai 
Dhokri, a Gayawal Brahmin (cf. JABB, lS79, p. 218 ffj. 

While mentioning this temple Buchanan refers to a build¬ 
ing called Baithak-khana or a place of assembly of the Gaya- 
wals, “where they discuss the news which interest themselves, 
such as the arrival or conduct of pilgiims, and where they play 
at cards, talk to parrots or amuse themselves in any other 
manner equally laudable. .4 vast number of images are scattered 
about the area or built into the walls.” 

Buchanan noticed an inscription, (and had a drawing made 
of it), on a stone slab built into the wall surrou' ding the area of 
the temple. In 1931 Sarkar noticed this inscription fixed on the 
west pillar of the temple gate. It ixfeis to Visvaditya, son of 
Sudraka and lo the 15ih regnal year of Nayapala as stated by 
Buchanan. But since this pait of Buchanan’s journal v\ as not 
published cailicr in Martin’s work Cunningham thought that it 
was most probably discoveied after Buchanan’s visit to the place. 
The inscription record.-; erection of a temple .of Janardana (i. e. 
Vishnu) by Soma, a descendant of Visvaditya. According to 
Cunningham the inscription is not connected with the present 
Krishna-Dwaraka temple, 

Buchanan, Patna-Guya, I, 140-41 ; Bengal List, p. 280; 
BBG, Gaya, p. 216; for the inscription cf. also Sarkar and 
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Saraswati, op. cit., pp. 32, 49; R. L. Mitra, J 1879, p. 218 
£f. and Bhandarkar's Li»t No. 1629. 

(v) Prapitamahesvara Temple —Buchanan describes this “as 
one of the largest temples in the place.” It is mentioned in the 
Gaya-Mahatmya but was not included in the list of holy places 
visited by pilgrims in Buchanan’s time and was in concequence 
in a neglected condition then. It consists of a sanctum, 11' 
square, and a pillared hall or mandapa in front, 28' square, as 
described by Cunningham later. The pillars are monolithic, 14' 
high, and bear carvings. Buchanan s;iw its lower portion built 
of stone while the upper parts were of brick, there being 5 
pyramids or spires on the mandapa or porch. Cunningham, 
however, states that it was a restored temple, “built entirely of 
granite blocks, the remains of former buildings” and gives a 
drawing of its plan (cf. OaSI, III, plate XXXIII fig. 2). It seems 
to have undergone changes after Buchanan’s visit in 1811. The 
latter describes the enshrined linga as having one human face 
and the sacred thread carved on it. As has been stated by 
Bloch this temple is believed to be the last stage in the pres¬ 
cribed route of pilgrimage at Gaya, at least in 1902; though this 
may not have been the case in 1811. Since the Akshaya-vata 
inscription referred to below refers to erection of this temple, 
the original construction may have belonged to the 11th century 
or so. 


On a stone built into the wall of the shrine Buchanan 
noticed an inscription stating, according to him, that “Mantresvara 
Kamadeva of the Jahil tribe, son of Ajayapala, came with his 
wife to Gaya and performed the ceremonies.” Buchanan gives 
other names like Rajadeva, Jaitrapal and Gaja Sen as mentioned 
in the inscription, who, he says, were not “persons of any dignity” 
and adds that no prince or his reign is referred to in it. The 
date read by Buchanan was V. S. 1277 (A. D. 1220). It is not 
clear whether Cunningham refers to this very inscription ; though 
he was not sure of its date, which he took to be preferably 
V. S. 1297 ; since the record refers to the reign of a Muhammedan 
King Suratan Mojudin, identified by' him with Sultan Muizuddin 
Bahram Shah of Delhi. Cunningham’s inscription is later noticed 
again by Bloch, who read the date V. S. 1299 and states that the 
purpose of the inscription was to record a pilgrimage to Gaya of 
“some Rajput minister, apparently from the north-west”. This 
minister says in the inscription, “I have done Gaya. Witness 
thereof is Prapitamaha.” But Bloch gives no further details 
about the name of the minister contained in the record. The 
inscription is important for tracing the origin of the pinda 
offerings at Gaya, which Bloch had already pointed out but it 
does not seem to have been fully transcribed and published so 
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far. The matter, therefore, needs further investigation in the 
light of the information contained in Buchanan’s journal. It 
may be added that Buchanan had a drawing made of his 
inscription. 

The Bengal List mentions an inscription with date V. S. 
1201 (A. D. 1H4) but gives no details. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gfiya, I, 134 ; Cunningham, ASI, III, 
111-12; 127; Bengal List, 280; BBG, Gaya,^.2\6‘, Bloch, 
An. Rep., AST, B. C., 1902, p. 9. 

(vi) The Akshaya-vata temple and Rukmim Kunda —This 
temple is situated on a high and large terrace, underneath the 
sacred Bunyan tree called as the “Akshaya-vata” i. e. “the 
Eternal Bunyan tree”. The temple of Prapitamahesvara 
is close by its side and, along with it, this place forms the 
last stage in the course of the Gaya pilgrimage, where “the 
Gayawals attend every pilgrim, who visits the 45 places, as it is 
here that all these perform the essential ceremony of offering 
charity {dakshina) and procure the Brahman’s declaration of 
their filial piety.” The tree is held very sacred and it is believed, 
states Buchanan, “to have three branches proceeding from the 
same root, one at Gaya, another at Jagannath and a third at 
Prayag.” 

Nearby the temple is a sacred tank now called as RukminI 
Kunda. This name was not known to Buchanan, who called it 
by the name of Gadalol and was told of an interesting local 
legend current about it. 

In the wall of the Akshaya-vata temple Buchanan had 
noticed an inscription, which Cunningham later found to have 
been badly damaged and could not read it fully. It was also 
later noticed by Bloch ; but R. D. Banerji transcribed it more or 
less fully in 1927. It records installation of a linga called 
Vatesa at the Akshayavata and also of another linga at the 
Prapitamahesvara temple close by, in the 5th regnal year of the 
Pala King Vighrahapala (III) by Visvarupa. The inscription 
would clearly indicate the sanctity of the tree ami recognitiorr of 
the spot as a tiitJiu or holy place at Gaya as early as the 11th 
century A. D. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 125-26 ; Cunningham, ASI, III, 
pp. 132-33 ; Bengal List, 280 ; BBG, Gaya, 216 ; Bloch, An. Rep., 
ASI, B. 0., 1902, p. 9 and R, D. Banerji, Memoirs, ASB, Vol. V, 
p. 81 ff. 

(vii) PatdleSvani Mahadeva, and otiur Uiiij hs and Tank, on the 
RamaSild Hill-The temple situated on the top of the hill is called 
as Ramesvara or Patalesvara or Mahadeva temple which Buchanan 
had noticed as being built out of materials taken from an earlier 

IS 
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ruined temple. Cunningham states that its lower portion upto 
a height of 8' to 10' existed in original ; while the upper portion 
was repaired out of materials taken from the ruins, which do 
not fit well together, some of the fragments having been placed 
upside down. On one of the granite blocks of its pavement 
the date V. S. 1071 (A. D. 1014) was found engraved and 
Cunningham considered that the original construction may 
belong to this date. In front of the temple is a pavilion, where 
pindas are offered. It was, says Buchanan, built by one 
Krishna Basu of Calcutta some time before 1811. The stall's 
and the way up the hill was also the work of this gentleman ; 
but later further repaiis were done to them in 1886 by the 
then Raja of Tekari, as stated in a marble tablet at the foot 
of the steps. Buchanan also mentions a temple of RSma at the 
top of the stairs on the hill containing images of Rama, Sita 
and Hanuman ; but of this Sarkar makes no mention in 1931. 

Buchanan describes a small neat temple of Siva, at the 
foot of the hill on the bank of the river Phalgu built in 
Muhammedan fashion some 20 years before his .^visit in 1811 
by Tikayat Ray, the Diwan of the Nawab Vazir (of Audh ?). 
Nearby was seen by him a tank lined with masonary. 

Buchanan, Patna-Qaya, I, 128-9; Cunningham, ASl^ I, 
p. 4; Sarkar and Saraswati, op. cit, 38-9; BBG, Gaya, 216. 

(viii) Temples on the Brahmayoni Hill —This is the highest 
hill, to the south of Gaya, named after a natural fissure on its 
top, which is believed to represent the female energy or yoni 
of the god Brahma. Nearby this is a small temple containing 
a five-headed female image, which appears to be a form of 
Durga ; but is here worshipped as a female energy of Brahma. 
According to Cunningham the other figure in this shrine, with 
a figure of horse on its pedestal, represents the Jain Tirthamkara 
Sambhunatha. He further states that the temple was built 
by one Maratha chief named Balaji Pandit. The later buildings 
on the hill seem to be particulaily associated with the Maratha 
princes of Gwalior; for the temple, at the foot of it, bears a record 
referring to one Balwant Rao of Gwalior. The Kunda or tank 
in fioiit of this temple is also associated with the famous poet 
Shii Chaitanya of Bengal, who, it is said, was initiated as a 
Sannyasi here. On the sides of the flight of steps, as well as 
near the temple on the hill top, Sarkar had noticed some images, 
of which a larger number representing the Sungod would 
suggest the existence of a temple to that god on the hill. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed at the temple: 

(i) On an image of Siva-ParvatT group, in three lines, in 
characters of 10-11 th centuiies A. D. according to Cunningham. 
This inscription has not been referred to anywhere else. 
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(li) On the pedestal of the enshrined image. A Sanskiit 
verse stating the date of erection (of the image ?) as V. S. 1690 
(A. D. 1633) is, according to Cunningham, ‘-said to have been 
inscribed” on the pedestal. It appears Cunningham did not 
actually see this inscription nor is it referred to anywhere else. 

(iii) On a slab of the pavement (of the stairs or temple ?) 
recording construction of the flight of steps, from the foot of 
the hill to the top, by one Rao Blum Saheb in the reign of 
Jayaji Rao Scindia of Gwalior in about 1843 A. D. 

Cunningham, ASJ, I, p. 3 ; BTKt, Gayu, 216; Jltnyal List, 
282 ; Sarkar and Saraswati op. fit., 37-38. 

(ix) Gayasuri or Giip'-Staii Temple —The temple is situated 
at the north gate of the Vishnupada enclosure. According to 
Buchanan the deity inside should represent the presiding deity 
of the town of Gaya, but the image inside represents, in fact, the 
goddess MahishasuramarddinI Durga. Perhaps Gayasura is 
here supposed to be represented by the butfalo demon. Cunni¬ 
ngham says that the original image must have been that of 
Gayesvara. Outside the temple couityard Buchanan saw a 
building called ohJiattar (i. e. a pavilion) with numeious maible 
images of recent date, which included one of Rani Ahal}a Bai, the 
builder of the Vishnupada temple. He also refeis to a convent 
or matlia, attached to the temple, in the walls of which he noticed 
a number of sculptures representing §aiva deities like 
Ashtasaktis and otheis. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed, so far, at this 
temple:— 

(i) On the right jamb of the door-frame of the shrine. 
It is dated V. S. 1516 (A. D. 1459) and refers to a royal pilgrim 
named Suryadasa, the genealogy of whose ancestry is given from 
Sindhuraja onwards, the former being the 7th in descent and 
had come to Gaya to perform the sraddhu ceremonies. He is 
also mentioned as Chaiidhaii Sfiiyadasa but the name of his 
country or locality is not mentioned, though he is said to have 
belonged to Bijjasara family of the ksltottriyas. The inscription 
has not been transcribed so for ; though Cunningham had furnish¬ 
ed an English translation of the text (,cf. Plate XXXIX of CAST, 
III). The inscription does not refer to the temple where it is 
found. In place of Suryadasa Sarkar seems to have read 
Durgadasa of Kausiki yotra. 

(ii) In the convent or matJia on a strange image “of a very 
indecent figure”, as noticed by Buchanan, who adds : “The 
characters of the first line are reversed, like those on a seal and 

have probably been cut by a seal engraver.Then follow 15 

lines in a similar character, which my people cannot read.” The 
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last lines being in Sanskrit Buchanan’s Pandit could somehow 
make out that Jay Singh, a petty Raja of Kashmir, placed here 
the impression of feet of Dattatreya. Buchanan says nothing 
about its date, nor is the inscription found noticed anywhere else. 

(iii) On a stone slab in the same convent and noticed by 
Buchanan as dated V. S. 1682 (A D. 1625). It records 
construction of stairs at Ga 3 'a (the place being not mentioned) 
by Sri Kalyan Ram, son of Narayau Das, commander of some 
fort, who, after having gone to KasT, had been to Gaya apparently 
on a pilgrimage. This inscription is also not found noticed 
anywhere else. 

Buchanan, Patna-Oayii, I, pp. 110-112; Cunningham AS I, 
III, 110, 129-132; Sarkar and Saraswati, o}>. cit., p. 48 ; Bhandar- 
kar’s List No. 825 ; Bengal List, 280. 

(x) Sun Temple, Tank, LharmaSala and Bhaminl Ghat —A 
short distance to the north of Vishnupada is the Bhaminl ghat 
at the bank of the river with a number of small temples about 
it. Of them one is of the goddess Sitala, on the bank of a small 
tank, called as Uttaramanasa. The largest and most important 
temple in the group is that of the Sun-god, with a life-si^e 
image of the Sun-god inside and a small image of Mahishasura- 
marddinl Durga by its side. Cunningham noticed here numerous 
Brahmanical sculptures and some votive stupas also with the 
usual Buddhist creed formulae inscribed on them. 

On the ghat is a dharmasala or a rest-house for pilgrims 
consisting of an open-pillared hall, 30' x 2-4J', with 20 granite 
pillars, some of them carved with varying patterns, the others 
being plain. 

The inscriptions noticed in this area are as follows : — 

(i) On a pillar in the Dharmasala. It is in the 11th or 
12th century characters and opens with the words “Maharaja 
§rl PrithI Raja” and refers, according to Cunningham, to the 
famous Chauhan King Prithvi-Raja of Delhi (cf. Cunningham, 
AS I, III, p. 112). 

(ii) On a stone slab fixed in the south of the passage of the 
Sun temple. It was formerly in the §Itala-mafa temple behind 
the Gaya Zilla school ; but w.as later removed and fixed here. It 
records erection of a temple dedicated to various deities and 
excavation oi the Uttarmanasa tank by Yakshapala, son of 
Visvarupa. (cf. Kielhorn, lA, XVI, p. 64 and R D. Banerji, 
Memoirs ASB, Vol. V, p...95 ff. and Sarkar and Saraswati, op cit., 
p. 32 and 5 1. 

(iii) On a pillar in the Dharmasala. It is dated V. S. 1394 
(i. e. A. D. 1337) and i« probably a record of a pilgrim (cf. Cunni¬ 
ngham, AST, III, p. 112). 
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(iv) On a pillar in the Dharmasala. It is dated V. S. 1346 
and 6aka 1481 (i. e. A. D. 1403). Being indistinct it has not 
been deciphered fully. It contains names of several individuals, 
(cf. Cunningham, op. cit-), 

(v) On a pillar in the Dharmasala. It is dated V, S. 1481 
(A. D. 1424). It has not been deciphered fully, (cf. Cunningham, 
op. cit.). 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 122 ; Cunningham, AS I, III, 112 ; 
Bengal List, 282 ; Sarkar and Saraswati, op. cit. 51. 

(xi) Sun Temple and Tank called Sriryakunda —Between the 
Uttaramanasa tank and the Vishnupada temple is a deep tank 
with masonry walls, 292' x 156', called as Suryakunda. The 
walls, it appears, were erected by Raja Mitrajit of Tekari 
some time before Buchanan’s visit to the place in 1811. 
At the three corners of the terrace, along the tank, are 
the three of the Panchatirthas (five tirthas) viz. Udichi, 
Kankhal and Dakshinamanasa. On the western side of the 
tank, in the area of Kankhal, stands a temple of the Sun- 
god, consisting of a sanctum, 8' 9" square and a pillared hall 
or mandaga (39' x 25|') in front (cf. plate XXXIII in CASI, III). 
It is built of bricks, the pillars being of granite and without 
much decoration. In the shrine is a fine image of the Sun-god 
with his seven horses driven by Aruna. In the hall are placed 
a number of old sculptures arranged in groups. According to 
Buchanan the temple was perhaps built by King Pratapa-Rudra 
of Warangal in the south in about the 13th century A. D. 

The following two inscriptions have been noticed in the 
temple : 

(i) On a slab built into the wall inside the temple. It 
consists of 25 lines and is dated 1819 of the Nirvana era (i. e. 
A. D. 1341). This is the only inscription so far discovered 
referring to the Nirvana era. It records construction of a 
Gandha-kuti or temple of Buddha by a chief named Purushottama- 
simha coming from a place called Chakravada in Kama country. 
It further mentions King Asokavalla of the Sapadalaksha 
mountain and a Chhinda chief of Gaya. (cf. Cunningham, 
ASI, III, 126 ; and I A, X, 342-3 and Bhandarkar’s 
List No. 1459). 

(ii) Inside the shrine of the temple, on a slab fixed in the 
wall. It records repairs to the temple, in the reign of Phiroz 
Shah Tughlaq of Delhi, by Thakkura Kulachandra, Governor of 
Gaya, belonging to Dakshinagara in the Udandapura region. 
It is dated V. S. 1429 (A. D. 1372) (cf. Kielhorn, I A, XX, p. 312 
and Bhandarkar’s List, No. 718). 
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Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 122-23 ; Cunningham, 

III, p. 110 ff; 128 ; Sarkar and Saiaswati, o^. cit, p. *19, 'Bengal 
List, 280. 

(xii) Temples of Yama etc. and Primitive Burial Ground at 
the Pretaiild Hill. The hill is about 6 miles northwest of Gaya 
and is approached by a road, lined with trees, which, it is said 
by Buchanan, was laid out by Babu Manmohan Datt of Calcutta 
who was Dewan of the Board of Trade. iVt the foot of the hill are 
a pavilion, where pindas are offered, and some small temples 
around a tank, built by the same gentleman, but laterly restored. 
In one of these is a five-faced lihga and other sculptures taken 
from earlier luins. 

On the summit of the hill is the temple of a spirit or ghost 
(or pretd) said to have once hauntd the hill, to pacify which the 
temple was built on the spot. According to Cunningham the 
existing temple was built by Rani Ahalyabai of Indore and may 
be taken to be that of the Pretaraja or of god Yama of Hindu 
mythology. Pindas are offered at this temple also. 

Sarkar had noticed several images of Surya, Vishnu, 
Mahishasuramarddinl Durga, Siva-Parvati and some of Buddhist 
divinities also, along the passage to the hill-top, indicating exis¬ 
tence of earlier shrines in the locality. 

There is only one inscription here in the temple on the 
hill recording the work of the flight of steps up the hill having 
been done at the e.xpense of Manmohan Datt of Calcutta. The 
inscription is dated 1774 A. D. 

In his report for 1872-73 Beglar visited “rude stone circles” 
near the foot of the bill which are traditionally ascribed to 
the Kols. The rude monuments are not found noticed anywhere 
else, though their existence at this particular spot would 
appear to be most significant. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 129-32; Cunningham, .dA/, I, 
p. 4 ; Bengal List, 284 ; BDG, Gaya, p. 334-35 ; Beglar, CASl, 
III, p. 66. 

(xiii) Saiva and other temples at Bdma-Gayd Hill —On the 
east bank of the river Phalgu, opposite the Vishnupada, is the 
Ramagaya hill associated, according to local legends, with 
Rama’s coming to Gaya for offering pindas to his dead father, 
Dasaratha, on this hill, whence the name of the hill is derived. 
The Siva Temple on the hill contains a number of §aiva and 
Vaishnava images collected inside. On a basrelief of Dasavatara 
was noticed by Cunningham an inscription of King Mahendrapala 
dated in his 8th regnal year. According to R. D. Banerji this 
king belonged to the Gurjjara-Pratihara dynasty and was son 
and successor of Bhoja I. 
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Cunningham, AST, I, 4; IIT, 123; Sarkar and Saraswati 
oj>. cit, pp- 36-7; R. D. Banerji, op. eit., p. 64. 

(xiv) Temple of a Cow —In a small valley in the hills, along 
the west of Gaya, Buchanan had noticed a stone image of a cow 
giving suck to a calf. The place was called Dhenukaranya 
where offerings were made by the people of the locality. Adjacent 
to the image Buchanan noticed foundations of old buildings. 
The ruins at this site have not been mentioned anywhere else. 

Buchanan, Patna-Qaya I, 135. 

In addition to the inscriptions already noticed in connection 
with the individual monuments or remains the following inscrip¬ 
tions have been reported from Gaya : — 

(ii) Copper-plate of Samudragupta issued from Ayodhya. 
It refers to Gayavishaya but there is a controversy with regard 
to its genuineness, cf. Bhandarkar’s Xist No. 1540. 

(ii) On a brass image of the Buddha found near Gaya 
recording that it was a votive gift of the scion of the Brahma- 
pautra Samgha, and refers to names like Rajaksha, Yakshapala, 
his son Ahavamalla etc. cf. lA, XIX, p. 77. This inscription is 
not found included in Bhandarkar’s List. 

159. Ghatshila (SINGHBHUM)-TEMPLE OF RaNKI.nI AND PILLAR 

The village is situated on the river Suvainarckha about 
50 miles, by road, east of Chaibassa. It was once a seat of the 
Rajas of Dalbhum and contains a temple dedicated to their 
tutelary deity called as Rahkinl. It is said that uptil about 
1856 children were frequently kidnapped and saciificed at this 
temple and Colonel Daltoa was not quite sure whether the 
practice had positively been discontinued by the above date. A 
story is also told how Dr. Hayes, a former Deputy Commissioner, 
disproved the local belief that the goddess herself killed the 
victim and removed her image from the temple. The District 
Gazetteer further refers to a festival called Binda Parab celebrated 
at the temple in which two buffaloes were made to fight in an 
arena and done to death by the spectators. '1 he Gazetteer says 
nothing of the history and antiquity of the temple, nor does it 
furnish a description thereof. 

Three miles northwest of Ghatshila, at a place called as 
Panchapandava, is a pillar, with five figures carved on it, locally 
identified with the five Pandavas of the great epic, whence the 
name of the pl.ice is derived. It does not seem to have been 
examined fully and its history and antiquity are not therefore 
correctly known. 

BBG, SitiffliliJium, 214-15. 
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160. Ghenjan (gaya)- buddhist and Hindu temples— 

The village is situated on the Morhar river about 5 miles 
west of Makhdumpur railway station. Beglar passingly notices 
the place in his report for 1872-73 and mentions its name as 
Bishanpur Ghanjan. Bloch visited the ruins here in 1902 and 
described them somewhat more fully. The sculptures found and 
preserved in a modern shed at the place are also described in 
Kuraishi’s List. 

To the south-west of the village is a large mound called 
as gadli or dhibra representing probably the ruins of a Buddhist 
temple and a monastery. A number of sculptures were discove¬ 
red here some of which were removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; while four broken images of the Buddha and two 
pedestals of similar images are preserved at the site underneath a 
modern shed erected by the Archaeological Department of Govern¬ 
ment of India. These images have been described by Kuraishi 
in his Liit. One of them, now in the Indian Museum, represents 
the Buddhist divinity, Avalokitesvara, and bears an inscription, on 
its pedestal, saying that the image was a gift of Sthavira Ratna 
Sithha of Nalanda, by whom it was dedicated for the benefit of 
his disciples Jfiana-Simha and Uddhyota-Sidiha. Ratna Sithha 
was himself a disciple of Vriddha-Sirfjha. Bloch, who noticed this 
image and the inscription, also refers to a fragment of another 
identical inscription lying closeby. 

The ruins of a Hindu temple or temples were also observed 
by Bloch lying scattered at the village. They consist 
mostly of sculptural representations of Brahmani, SivanI, Vishnu 
on his vehicle, the Garuda, a broken image of the Sun-god, “a 
peculiar form of linga”, 6iva, Lakshml etc. Inside a modern 
temple a large standing image of the Buddhist deity Tara is 
worshipped as Bhagavatl, along with a number of other images 
which are kept arranged within the premises. It is obvious, 
therefore, that, side by side with Buddhist shrines, Hindu temples 
also existed at the place, in the medieval period, to which the 
images mostly belonged. 

Beglar, CAST, VlII, p. 63; Bloch, An. liep., ASI, D. C. 
1902, pp. 12-13; Kuraishi, List ; BDG, Gaga, 219. 

161. Gholamara (manbhum)-saiva (?) temple— 

The village is situated two miles north-west of Charra, 
q. V. In about 1918 Anantaprasad Shastri noticed 
here, on an elevated piece of land,' inside, a grove, ruins 
of a temple such as pillars, sculptures and other slabs of stone. 
Shastri has described the images, though not quite fully, but 
he gives no indication regarding the plan and design of the 
temple as could be ascertained from the ruins. The images 
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have not been identified by him ; though it would appear that 
one of them representing a female deity, with lion as her vehicle, 
should be that of Durga. This image was lying embedded 
in the ground some 20 yards away from the other ruins. 
There is reason to believe, therefore, that the temple 
was a §aiva one. In the ruins was noticed an inscription on a 
stone slab, in the “Nagari of the proto-Bengali type” reading 
“^ri Dampati Sadholtasya," The inscription from its characters 
has been assigned to 11-12th centuries A. D. 

Anantaprasad Shastri, JBORS, V, 285-7; X, 131. 

162 Ghosrawan (patna)—fort, buddhist site, saiva temple 

AND TANK. 

The village is situated seven miles south-east of Bihar 
or eight miles east of Nalanda*. Buchanan calls the village 
by the name of Gosraingya ; but it appears he did not visit it 
and thus only passingly noticed in his journal “a brick temple 
of Mahamaya with a stone image” as existing at the place. 
Later in about 1848 Major Kittoe visited the place which, 
however, is mentioned by him under the name of Pesserawa 
where he discovered the well-known inscription to be referred to 
below. He states to have seen an extensive mound with numerous 
Buddhist images, mutilated and entire, and a solitary image of 
Durga lying in the ruins ; but he does not describe the place 
fully. Cunningham visited Ghosrawan thrice, in 1861, 1871-72 
and 1878 respectively. Broadley noticed the ruins in 1872 and 
has given detailed description of the ruins and published the 
transcript of the inscription, above referred to, as read by R. L. 
Mitra and R. G. Bhandarkar. The Bengal List and the District 
Gazetteer mainly relied on Broadely for their information. 

In his report for 1875-76 and 1877-78 Cunningham 
describes the remains at Ghosrawan more fully with a sketch- 
plan showing their location (cf. .45/, XI, plate XLIII). The 
ruins described by him as well as by Broadley are as follows :— 

(a) Fort :—It is situated to the south of the village. It 
is a mud fort “with a tower at either corner” measuring 70' x 80' 
as stated by Broadley. 

(b) The collection of sculptures from the ruins, at a place 
inside the village called as Simha-vahini-sthana :—Both Broadley 
and Cunningham refer to the sculptures in this collection some 
of which were removed by Broadley and are to be seen in Patna 
Museum. The images represent mostly Buddhist divinities, 
which include an eight feet high image of four-armed Vajrapani. 
The place is, however, known after an eight-armed female figure, 

(1) The District Gazeteer states that it is seven miles south-west of 
Bihar which is obviously a mistake for south-east. 

19 
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seated on her vehicle, the lion, i. e. the SimhavahinI Durga, 
which according to Broadley is very inferior in design and 
execution and hence is of a comparatively later date. 

(c) The great mound, close to the west of the village :—This was 
identified by Cunningham with the site of the Vaj'rasana monas¬ 
tery or vihara of the well-known inscription discovered by Kittoe 
amongst its ruins. It measures 3S0'x200' and was 17' high 
when Cunningham saw it in about 1875. The mound had 
been often dug by the villagers for bricks. Cunningham 
excavated this mound in 1875-76 and found the remains 
considerably spoiled by the villagers who had then been quarrying 
it for bricks. According to him the building may have been a 
temple about 34 feet square, with a room 16 feet square inside. 
From the basements of pillars found by him all round the 
structure he concluded that it was surrounded by an arcade 
extending all around the temple, with rows of rooms at the back 
for the attendant monks. It appears the building was surrounded 
by an open courtyard, paved with bricks, since he exposed a 
brick pavement on the western side of the temple. “The whole 
building would thus have formed a square of about 120 feet 
each side, surrounding a temple 140 feet in height. Outside 
on the south there may have been a stiipa and other buildings 
connected with a large monastic establishment.” The bricks used 
in the walls measure 15"x 10J"x-f", many of them being 
carved with figures of men and animals on them and Cunningham 
thought that the temple “must have been built of brick, like 
those of Bodh Gaya and Nalanda.” The numerous Buddhist 
sculptures found here before Cunningham’s excavations were 
already removed to the village and to the Patna Museum 
(cf. ‘b’ above). In the course of excavation Cunningham dis¬ 
covered a pot full of small coins of the Fala Kings, Vighrahapala 
and Mahipala. The ruins can, therefore, easily be assigned 
to the 9th century A.D. as will further be clear from the 
inscriptions found at the site as follows ;— 

(i) On the pedestal of the “Nirvana sculpture”. It is in 
two lines and begins with the Buddhist creed formula and ends 
with the word : “Bhanteua Mevasanti” i.e. presentation of one 
Bhadanta (i.e. lay brother) named Revasanti as interpreted by 
Cunningham. 

(ii) On a “tall figure in Singha-bahini” as seen by 
Cunningham. It records “pious gift of Dharma-ghosha for the 
benefit of his father and mother.” 

(iii) Cunningham refers to another inscription which he 
found to be “too much mutilated to be read with certainty.” 
He gives no other details. 

(iv) The most important inscription was the one found 
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by Kittoe at this mound in about 1848. It records erection 
of the Vajrasana Vihara {Vajramnasya bhavanam) by the monk 
Viradeva, who originally belonged to Nagarahara in Uttara- 
patha in the north-western frontier of the country (now in 
Western Pakistan). The inscription states that Viradeva had 
earlier in his life studied in the Vihara of Kanishka probably 
nearby modern Peshawar. He then found his way to Bihar 
and stayed for a long time in the Vihara at Yasovarmmapura 
where he was patronised by the Pala King Devapala and was 
consequently appointed to govern the monastic establishment 
of Nalanda. The Yasovarmapura of this inscription was 
earlier identified by Cunningham with modern Bihar Sharif, 
q. V. ; but it is now generally taken to be the ancient name 
of the existing village Ghosrawan itself. The inscription was 
removed from the site by Broadley to the then Bihar Museum 
and is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta as stated in the 
Bengal List. (cf. Bhandarkar’s Liit No. 1614 for other 
references). 

(d) A small mound with, a laUr Hindu temyle of Asa-Devl on 
it to the west of the village-. — Cunningham does not describe 
this mound fully. He refers to the little temple of the goddess 
Asa on its top and to a small collection of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical sculptures in the shrine, as well ns in the courtyard, 
representing deities such as MayadevI, Hara-Gauri, Ashpi-Sakti, 
Ganesa etc. On two images of Mayadcvi he found the usual 
Buddhist creed formulae inscribed on them. Kittoe refers to 
the image of MahishasuramarddinI Durga, which was perhaps 
the main deity of the temple, but of this no mention is made 
by Cunningham. 

(e) Tank called as Saha or Seth Pokhar : — It is situated 
about ^ mile west of the great mound (cf. ‘c’ above). The 
name of the tank, (which measures 500' square, would indicate 
that it was perhaps the work of a banker or Seth ; but there is 
no local tradition about his name or history. Some traces of 
buildings were seen by Cunningham on its embankments ; but 
he gives no further details. The place, therefore, awaits 
further e.xploration. 

(f) There are several other mounds in the vicinity of the 
village but Cunningham gives no details about them. Broadley 
refers to remains of a Buddhist temple situated about 1350 feet 
south of the great mound (cf. ‘c’ above) where he discovered a 
standing figure of Buddha 6 feet high. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1848 ff ; Cunningham, AS I, I, 38-39 ; III, 
120 ; XI, 171 ff; Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 2o6 ff; Bengal List, 
266 ; BDG, Patna, 209-10. 

163. Gidhaur (monghyr)— fort— 
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The village is situated nine miles south-east of Jamui and 
was once the seat of one of the oldest Rajput Chief families of 
the Chandels in Bihar. The only available descriptive account 
of the old fort here is that of Buchanan who visited the place in 
about 1812. The District Gazetteer mentions the fort but gives 
no details of its construction and history. Of the two local 
traditions known to Buchanan one attributes the origin of the 
fort to Sher Shah, while another would take the origin to the 
king named Indradyumna of the 12th century A. D. Buchanan 
also believed that the fort was probably constructed in or before 
the time of Indradyumna and was later repaired or improved 
upon by Sher Shah in the 16th century A. D. 

The fort, or more appropriately the castle, was built rudely 
of large uncut stones, the masonry being very injudiciously 
disposed. The walls enclosed a square area and had an average 
thickness of 23' to 24' at bottom and about 17' at the top. 
The walls were about 30' high. At the centre of each face and 
at angles staircases were provided in the thickness of the walls. 
The parapets were perhaps intended for the use of small missiles 
and not for cannon. Buchanan found no trace of any building 
inside the castle and it appears the garrison were only hutted 
inside. There were in all four gates called by the name of 
elephant, horse, camel and Mahadeva gates each gate having 
arched recesses in the thickness of the walls for the use of the 
guards. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, p. 111-112 ; B0DG-, Monghyr, 209 S, 

164. Giriak (PATNA)—ANCIENT SITE AND FORT, BUDDHIST 

REMAINS, ROAD, EMBANKMENT AND 
CAVES. 

The village is situated about 13 miles south of Bihar 
Sharif, g.v., on the Panchana river. The ancient ruins here were 
first noticed and described by Buchanan and were later explored 
by Cunningham in 1861-62 and in 1671-72. Ravenshaw had only 
passingly noticed the great stupa on the bill in about 1839. In 
about 1872 Broadley also visited the ruins and described them. 
Hunter and the Bengal List briefly refer to the ruins ; while the 
District Gazetteer gives a somewhat connected account about 
them based on the earlier reports of Buchanan, Cunningham 
and Broadley. In about 1902 Bloch visited the place but be 
had little of more information to add and suggested excavation 
of the deMs around the stiipa and at the site of the ruinous 
monastery nearby. No subsequent references are available on 
the ruins after Bloch’s visit in 1902. 

Local tradition associates the place with the epic King 
Jarasaihdha of Rajagriha, winch is hardly 3 to 4 miles to the 
west of Giriak. From this very close geographical and tradi- 
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tional association with Rajgir Buchanan thought that the present 
name Giriak of the place is a vulgar form derived from its 
ancient name of Girivraja. Cunningham, however, proposed the 
derivation from “Giri-eka” i.e. “one hill” or the hill of the isolated 
rock as mentioned by the two Chinese pilgrims. Beglar, on the 
other hand, tried to connect the name with Girika, wife of 
the legendary King Vasu who, according to tradition, ruled this 
part of the country. 

Ancient Site and Fort: —Closeby the village, to the east of the 
Panchana river, is a very extensive mound about | mile in length 
and 300 yards in width and 50' to 60' high. Buchanan was 
first told that it was a natural eminence ; but on a closer 
examination he was convinced that it is an artificial mound 
since he noticed numerous fiagments, stones and Buddhist and 
Hindu sculptures scattered over the site. At the northern end 
of the mound he saw a modern Siva temple with a collection 
of old sculptures. In the centre of the mound was “a small 
square fort with bastions at the corners and faced with bricks 
taken probably from the ruins” as stated by Buchanan ; but 
Kittoe in about 1847 described it as a citadel, parallelogram in 
shape. The fort was ascribed to a Bandwat chief by Buchanan ; 
but Kittoe was told a story that Sher Shah, while erecting the 
bastions, was ridiculed by a milkmaid, who showed him how 
the adjacent hills completely commanded the fort, as a result 
of which the work was abandoned by the Pathan Chief. 
Broadley, on the other hand, gives quite a different tradition 
that the fort was a work of Kamdar Khan, a military adventurer 
of the region at the end of the 17th century. Buchanan refers 
to, in all, three tanks in the area named as Puraniya, Dhansar 
and Dobra respectively. 

It seems the mound has not been fully explored as yet. 
Recently an inscription on the Khasarpana image has been 
brought to notice, recording gift of the image in the year 
42 of an unspecified era. The image is now in Patna Museum 
and is to be assigned to about 12th century A. D. (Cf. JASB, 
XIX, 1953 p. 106). 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 171-75; Kittoe, 1847, 

956-957; Ravenshaw, JASB, 1839, 354 ; Broadley, JASB, 1872, 
p. 261 ff; Cunningham, ASI, I. 18 ff; III, 149; Beglar, C'J.aS'J, 
VIII, p. 1^7 ; Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, XI, p. 82-83 ; 
Bengal List, 362 ; BODG, Patna, p. 210 ff. 

(ii) Embankment called Asurbandh—On the road between 
Rajgir and Giriak, which runs along the northern range of 
the hills, Beglar noticed, o i the right (i. e. south; of the road, 
a large lake or marsh With a long embankment on which the 
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road passes. This embankment is locally known as Asaren- 
bandh or Asraenbandh, as mentioned by Beglar, but of which 
Buchanan says nothing. It is shown in Plate XIV of Cun¬ 
ningham’s ASI report, Volume I; but he does not refer to it in 
the body of the report. According to Beglar it was obviously 
an artificial work, as seen from the large blocks of stone used 
in the embankment, constructed with the purpose of obtaining 
a store of water for irrigation. He, however, quotes a curious 
legend regarding, its origin indicating that the work was intended 
for watering King Jarasariidha’s garden, which, it is said, had, 
once dried up in a season of draught. It is said that a chief of 
the community of Kahars, named Chandrawat, carried out the 
work in one night with a view to obtain the hand of the 
daughter of King Jarasarhdha (or Bhagwan ?) ; but he was 
successfully tricked away by the latter through a ruse of 
untimely crowing of a cock. There is nowhere any reference 
to the existence of any traces of an ancient garden nearby, 
though this King’s garden or Phulwari was pointed out by the 
local people amongst the ruins on the hill to be described 
below. It is likely therefore that the legend quoted by 
Beglar refers to a tank, which exists on the hill with a similar 
embankment, rather than to this Asurabandh. From its situa¬ 
tion traces 'of habitation are to be e.xpected nearby this lake. 
But to ascertain this no e.xploration or closer inspection of the 
area seems to have been carried out by anybody so far. 

Beglar,-CMiS'J, VIII, 99. 

(iii) Paved Pathoays or Roads, Tanks and Buddhist Remains 
on the mu: — J’aved Pathway or Road :—The northern range 
of the hills enclosing the Rajgir valley abruptly ends in two 
lofty peaks overhanging the Panchana river near Giriak (cf. 
Plate XIV of OASI, I). From the north-eastern foot of this 
hill Buchanan had noticed remains of a road “about 12 feet 
wide, which has been paved with large masses of stone cut 
from the hill, and winds in various directions to produce an 
ascent of moderate declivity. When entire a palanquin 
might have perhaps been taken up and down ; but the road 
would have been dangerous for horses and impracticable for 
carriages. In many places it has entirely been swept away.’’ 
It was apparently constructed to provide access to the numerous 
monuments on the hill. It goes up the two lofty peaks of the 
hill and running all over the top further leads down to the 
southern foot of the hill. Part of it seems to have been 
originally paved with bricks as seen from the traces here and 
there. As noticed by Cunningham, at “all the commanding 
points and bends of this road are still to be seen the stone 
foundations of small brick stupas, from 5 and b feet to upwards 
of l2 feet in diameter.’’ 
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Buddhist Ruins on the Ltnoer Eastern Peak :—Of the two 
lofty peaks, referred to above, the one on the east is lower in 
height, the one to the west being much higher. On the lower 
eastern peak is a solid cylindrical brick tower or sUtpa locally 
called as Jarasaihdha-ki-Baithak. As seen by Cunningham 
in 1861-62 it was “28 feet in diameter and 21 feet in height, 
resting on a square basement 14 feet high. The cylinder was 
once surmounted by a solid dome or hemisphere of brick, of 
which only 6 feet now remain, and this dome must have been 
crowned with the usual umbrella rising out of a square base. 
The total height of the building could not, therefore, have 
been less than 55 feet or thereabout. The surface has once 
been thickly plastered, and the style of ornamentation is similar 
to that of the Great Temple at Buddha Gaya.’’ (cf. ASl, I, 
plate XV). Buchanan, however, says that the outside (i. e. 
exterior) of the tower “has been smoothed with a chisel and 
not plastered.” He further saw it with a height of nearly 
40 feet, the lower portion of 3) feet being “surrounded by 
various mouldings, not ungraceful, which have occupied about 
15 feet, beyond which what remains of the column, perhaps 
10 feet, is quite plain.” The stupa had suffered considerably 
after the time of iBuchanan as was particulaily pointed out by 
Broadley in 1872. Buchanan had seen a deep cavity in the 
middle of the column, made by somebody, probably in search of 
treasure; but of this Cunningham makes no mention, as it 
may have been filled up by the fallen debris of the top portion 
of the tower. Cunningham, therefore, sank a shaft 41 feet 
in depth from the top down to the stone foundation, but could 
get nothing to indicate the object of the building. Nearby 
this tower or stupa, almost touching its basement, Cunningham 
noticed another mound of a stupa which also he excavated 
exposing the square basement of a building almost similar to 
that of the “tower of Jaiasaihdha” nearby. In the south¬ 
western corner of its bnck-work he discovered some 84 lac 
seals firmly embedded in mud mortar. The seals were oval 
in shape, generally about 3" long and 1" broad, each bearing 
impression of a large stupa with four smaller stupas on each 
side, the whole surrounded by an inscription in medieval 
Nagari characters, “ye dharmma h-.tu prabhara etc.” which is 
the usual Buddhist creed formulae. One of the stupas on 
these seals appears, according to Cunningham, to bear the 
figure of a goose on its summit. He also discovered near¬ 
by a broilen figure with a large goose carved on the pedestal. 
From these discoveries made by him Cunningham identified 
the “Jarasarhdha Tower” with the wellknown ‘Goose Monastery” 
or Harhsa-Sangharama of the Buddhist tradition, which Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions in the account of his visit to the sacred places 
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near Rajgir. He would, therefore, date the ruins to about 
500 A. D. 

Tanks :—Near the “Jarasariidha Tower”, at the foot of 
the higher western peak, is a small tank excavated on two sides 
from the rock and built on the other two with the fragments that 
have been cut. It measures about 100 feet square. Cunningham 
refers to another tank to the north formed by excavation for 
building materials and states that he found both the tanks to 
be dry when he visited the place. It appears from Buchanan’s 
description of it that the former tank was surrounded, all along 
its length, by a paved causeway about 40' wide. From the 
western end of this causeway Buchanan saw a steep slope of 
brick or pavement, 20 feet high and 107 feet wide, built 
apparently to provide access to the monuments on the top of the 
western peak. Cunningham and Broadley also refer to it, the 
latter stating the length of pavement to be nearly 400 feet. 

Buddhist Ruins on the Western Peak :—On the top of the 
western peak is an oblong terrace or platform which, Buchanan 
says, was 186'x 114' and was surrounded by a parapet wall. 
At the western end of this terrace was once a stupa, on a 
quadrangular base, 45' square. Buchanan saw the dome of the 
stupa very much reduced and even its base had decayed into a, 
heap of bricks. In front of it was a set of pillared rooms 
occupying an area 26' x 48', with 8 of the granite pillars 
supporting its roof still seen in situ by Buchanan in about 1812. 
The bricks used in the walls were 18" x 9" x 2", and were cut 
smooth by the chisel. Cunningham and Broadley also refer to 
these ruins ; but they do not add.any more details, except that 
the latter gives the dimensions of the terrace as 150' x 100', 
which differ from what Buchanan had given earlier. 

From the information so far made available by Buchanan 
and others it seems most striking that not a single image is 
found mentioned amongst any of the ruins on the two peaks of 
this hill. The size and shape of the cylindrical stupa called as 
“Jarasariidha tower” are also quite characteristic as they are to 
be met with rarely at the Buddhist sites in Bihar. This total 
absence of images is quite significant since the ruins near the 
village below contain numerous sculptures, which also form an 
important feature of almost all the Buddhist sites in the vicinity 
of Giriak like Nalaqda, Bihar Sharif, Ghosrawan etc. Finds of 
“northern black polished pottery” have been reported from the 
site below the hill (cf. i above), and it is likely that the history of 
the monuments on this hill is more intimately connected with 
that of Rajgir. It seems thereiore most likely that some of the 
ruins here belong to a much higher antiquity than what has been 
assigned to them by Cunningham and others. 
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Buchanan, Patna Gaya, I, pp. 171-75 ; Cunningham, 

I, 16 £f; Broadley, JxiSB, 1872, p. 261 ff; Stein, lA, XXX, 55 ; 
Bloch, An. Rep., AS I, B. C. 1902, p. 17 ; BODG, Patna, 210 ff. ; 
Ancient India, I, p. 56. 

(iv) Caves: —Two miles south-west of the village and 
about a mile from “Jarasamdha Tower", on the southern face 
of the hill, 200 feet above the bed of the Banganga river is 
a natural cavern called as Gidhadwar which Cunningham had 
identified with the ludra-sila-guha of the Buddhist tradition 
as mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. Here Indra is said to have 
put 42 questions to the Buddha. It is, however, locally believed 
that the cave communicates with the Jarasamdha tower; but 
on examination Cunningham found it to be 98' in length inside, 
its opening being 17' high and 10' broad. Broadley refers to 
an outer chamber in its front, 40' long; and according to him 
the mouth of the cave is 16' to 17' wide, its roof being semicir¬ 
cular in shape. He gives the length of the interior as 60' or 70'. 
Major Kittoe had also visited the cave in about 1847, but like 
Broadley he could not explore the interior. He thought that 
this cave is the same as the “Vulture’s Cave” as mentined by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, from its existing local name as 
Gidha-dwar, which according to Cunningham would be a wrong 
identification. The latter believed that the “Vulture’s Cave" 
of the pilgrims is some other cave in the vicinity which he 
himself could not trace, 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, p. 961 ; Cunningham, I, 18-20 
HI, p. 148 ff; Broadley, JASB. 1872, pp. 261-2 ; BODG, Patna 
p. 212; Stein, lA XXX, 54-56. 

165. Gogri (monghyr)— MOSQUE — 

The village is situated on the north of the Ganges .about 
15 miles north-east of Monghyr. The place was visited by 
Buchanan who noticed here a mosque “not very remarkable for 
its size, but encrusted with carved tiles; and it is the only 
mosque in that style which I have seen.” According to him 
it was built by King Hussain Shah of Bengal in A. H. 920. 
(A. D. 1514) as stated in an inscription over its door. The 
inscription is not found mentioned anywhere else. The District 
Gazetteer makes no mention of this mosque. It says that the 
old site of the village was some miles to the west ; but it was 
washed away by the Ganges some years ago (i. e. before 1926) 
when the southern embankment protecting the vjllage gave way 
to the floods. It appears the mosque as seen by Buchanan, and 
with it perhaps the inscription also, have disappeared, as the 
District Gazetteer makes no reference to them. 

Buchanan, Bhayalpur, 84 ; BODG, Monghyr, p. 211-12, 

20 
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166. Gora (RANCHi)—ancient site (asura ?)— 

S. C. Roy noticed an “Asura” site here in about 1915 
reporting also discovery of stone ceremonial stool and an 
elongated broad-bladed axe of silicious rock. The objects are 
now in Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, II, 71; VI, 412. 

167. Gosapali (saran)—ancient site— 

The village is situated a few miles west of Siwan. Dr. 
Hoey, who visited the area, only casually notices the remains 
here. The site was not fully explored by him nor was it, it 
appears, ever explored by anyone afterwards, 

Hoey, JASB, 1901, Pt. I, p. 30. 

168. Govindpur (Gaya)—tank (?)— 

An inscription (on a stone slab ?) was discovered here in 
the last contury and it is of the time of Rurda-Mana of the Mana 
family dated §aka 1059 (A.D. 1137). It records excavation of a 
tank by one Gahgadhara, a poet and confidante of the King. It 
further refers to the ancestors of Gangadhara who was a Maga 
or SakadvTpTya Brahmana. (cf. also Dudhapani, q. v., above). 

Kielhorn, El; II, p. 333 ff; Bhandarkar’s Zi»t No. 1105. 

169. Gowor (patna)—fort, hindu and buddhist temples- 

The village is situated about 12 miles north-east of 
Mirapur Nadera, q. v. Beglar refers to a very lofty mud 
fort here said' to have been built by one Mustafa, who was 
probably a nobleman under Sher Shah. A ghat and ferry at Patna 
are also known after this nobleman. The Bengal List however, 
mentions the place as Gawror and ascribes the fort to one of 
the Ahir Rajas, who, it is said, was so cruel that he deprived 
even the little ants of their hoards. A natural calamity came 
and he was eventually destroyed. 

In the village was noticed by Beglar a number of broken 
sculptures and carvings such as the images of Mahishasura- 
marddinl Durga, pedestal of Buddha images and other Buddhist 
fragments indicating existence of both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist temples at the place. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 45-46; Bengal List, p. 276. 

170. Guneri ( g.\ya )— saiva and buddhist temples, 

ANCIENT TOWN SITE AND TANK— 

The village is situated 3 miles to the south-east of Manda 
Hills, q. V. Major Kittoe who first visited the ruins at the place 
calls it by the name of Goonerria. He observed here a site 
of a large town and of a Vihara, as w'ell as a tank, to the north 
of the town site with several Saiva temples near it. He also 
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refers to several Buddhist and Hindu images, the former having 
inscriptions as will be noticed shortly. In his report for 
1872-3 Beglar only casually mentions the ruins and the name 
of the village as Gunarja as is also done by the Bengal List. 
The latter quotes mainly from Kittoe and like the District 
Gazetteer adds little of more information. 

The ruins of the Vihara and of the Saiva and Buddliist 
temples are nowhere found fully described. The Bengal List, 

no doubt, contains a plea that the “large vihara .ought 

to be excavated so as to furnish a plan,” but there is no 
information of any such work having been done later. 

The numerous Hindu and Buddhist sculptures collected 
from these ruins were, however, kept arranged under a modern 
shed erected by the Central Archaeology Department. The 
sculptures so preserved have been fully described by Kiiraishi 
in his List which may be referred to for the purpose. They 
represent mainly Buddhist and Saiva divinities there being 
only two broken figures, of Vishnu in the whole collection. 
Some of the images, however, bear inscriptions from which 
and from the style of execution of their carvings they may be 
assigned to the medieval period (i. e. 9th to 12th centuries A. D.) 
Two of the inscriptions, it may be added, refer to the name 
Sri Gunacharita which was obviously the ancient name of the 
place. The inscriptions are as follows:— 

(i) On the pedestal of a small figure of Buddha. It is 
in 7 lines* and contains the usual Buddhist creed formulae, 
the name Qum.cliarita of the place and the name Mahendra- 
pala-deva of the ruling sovereign. It was first noticed by 
Kittoe and not by Cunningham as stated in Bhandarkar’s 
List No. 1646 which may be referred for other references. 

(ii) On the pedestal of a large Buddha image in the 
bhumi-sparSa-mudra. It is in two lines, in old Nagari, referring 
to the name of the donor and to the name of the place as 
Gunacharita. This inscription is not noticed anywhere else 
nor has it been fully transcribed (cf. Kuraishi’s List, p. 45), 

(iii) Five other inscriptions, all of them on the Buddhist 
images, were noticed by Kuraishi in his List (cf. sculptures 
Nos. 10, 11, 18, 34 and 36 of the collection). He does not 
furnish any details of the contents of these inscriptions e.xcept 
that three of them contain the usual Buddhist creed formulae. 
None of these inscriptions are found noticed or fully transcribed 
elsewhere- 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, p. 278 ; 1848, p. 234 ; Cunningham, 
.457, III, 124; Beglar, CASI, VIII, 63; Beiijal List 3 36, Grierson^ 

1. Cuoniiigbam sa;a that it ia in 5 linea. cf. ASI, III, 124. 
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Motes on the District of Gray a, p. 22; BDG, Gaya, 231; R. D. 
Banerji, Memoirs, ASH, V, p. 64. 

171. Guptesvara (Shahabac)—caves with traces of paint- 

INGS ' 

These caves were first referred to and described by 
Hunter in his Statistical Account of the District as situated in 
a glen in the centre of the plateau about seven miles from 
Shergarh. The District Gazetteer gives the distance as eight 
miles but, like Hunter, says nothing about the direction of its 
location in relation to Shergarh. The entrance of the caves 
lies half way up the hill with an opening 18' wide and 12' high. 
The Gazetteer says that this opening has ‘‘been built up into 
an archway on which are some rough paintings of figures*’ but 
of this Hunter says nothing. Inside the sides and bottom of 
the caves are very uneven steep ascents and descents, while 
masses of rock project irregularly from the sides. The main 
cave e.xtends due east inside to nearly 363' with steep descents 
at the end locally known as Patalaganga. About half way in the 
main cave a branch or gallery leads off to south-east and, running 
for nearly 90', rejoins the main cave at a point from where 
another gallery goes towards west to a distance of about 370', 
it being crossed at some distance by a third gallery 2-10' 
long. There are numerous stalactites inside on one of which, 
says the Gazetteer, w'ater drips incessantly and hence it is 
worshipped as the god Mahadeva by the local people. Neither 
Hunter nor the Gazetteer, say whether the caves are artificial 
or natural and whether any antiquities or carvings were found 
to exist inside. Hunter, however, adds that they were never 
thoroughly explored ; though the various windings or galleries 
are said to be fully halt a mile long. The position is more or 
less the same even now and hence the caves deserve to be 
explored fully to ascertain their antiquity and history. 

Statistical Account of Bengal, XII. 216-17; BODG, 
Shahabad, p. 170. 

172 Gurpa Hill (Gaya)—rock-cut caves, tank and buddhist 

TEMPLES 

The hill is situated about a mile north of Gurpa station 
on the railway line from Gaya to Katrasgadh. The caves and 
the ruins on the hill were first noticed by R. D. Banerji in 
1906 with an additional note thereon appended by Bloch in 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s journal of that year. The District 
Gazetteer draws mainly from this information. The caves 
and the ruins do not seem to have been further described or 
explored thereafter. 

The eaves :—The hill extends from southwest to northeast 
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and has three peaks, the highest at the north-east being 
1000 feet high. At the base of this peak are six small mounds 
of earth locally believed to represent the six dvarapalas or 
doorkeepers of the goddess GurpasinI Mai, the presiding deity 
of the hill. Nearby, concealed in the jungle growth, is the 
mouth of a tunnel which, after some distance from the entrance, 
branches off into two passages. One passage goes downwards 
but is choked with a mere fissure in the rock. The other goes 
further to northeast over a staircase of 23 stone steps and 
leads to the right to a platform formerl by a huge boulder. 
By the side of the platform is a natural depression (or tank) 
in the rock, which is held sacred by the local people. This 
tank measures only S'x5' in which, underneath a huge block 
of stones, was discovered, it is said, a skeleton more than 6' in 
length. Beyond this, going upwards, another platform is reached 
from where a second tunnel or a natural archway, formed 
by the huge boulders leaning against each other, runs across 
the top of the hill and ends in a precipice about 500' high. 
At the end of the tunnel here is a platform from where steps 
or niches are seen cut into the rock to provide for a stairway 
to go to the summit of the peak. 

On a small boulder along one of the walls of the tunnel are 
some Buddhist images, one representing the Buddha, now 
without the head, b' in height and another also of the Buddha 
in bhumi-sparsa-mudra. Besides there is a votive stiipa with 
Buddha figures in panels. 

On the top of this peak were noticed two miniature 
shrines, 5' square, made of huge bricks, sculptures and statuary 
loosely piled together without mortar or cement, which enclose 
a pair of foot-prints on stone slabs, a number of Buddhist statues 
and some small votive stupas. The images include figures of 
the Buddha and the goddess Tara, some of them bearing 
inscriptions containing the usual Buddhist creed formulas. 

On the western peak also is a square basement of bricks, 
representing perhaps ruins of a stupa with some images lying at 
site. Similarly on the southern peak were found fragments of 
sculptures and stupas. 

From the position and description of the caves R. D. 
Banerji and Bloch had identified the hill with the Kukkutapada- 
giri of the Buddhist tradition, as quoted and described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, who also mentions the same hill by another name of 
Gurupadagiri, from which the present name of the hill seems to 
have been derived. It is also stated that its distance from 
Bodh-Gaya and the three peaks on the summit agree closely 
with the account given by Hiuen Tsiang. It may be added 
that another hill near Hasra Kol, q. v., called as Shobhnath 
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hill, was earlier, in 1901, identified by Stein with the same 
Kukkutapadagiri.^ 

R. D. Banerji and Bloch, JPASB, 1905, p. 77 ff; BJ)Cr, 
Gaya, 219-220 ; JBOHS, III, 296-7. 

173. Hajipur (MUZAFFARPUR)—ANCIENT SITE, FORT, MOSQUE, 

TOMB AND HINDU TEMPLE— 

The town of Hajipur is situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Gandak, 7 miles above its junction with the Ganges and 
about 6 miles north of Patna on the other side of the latter river. 
The ancient remains at the place were first noticed by Hunter, 
in 1877, in this Statistical Account of the District. A few years 
later in 1880-81 Cunningham visited and described its ruins. 
The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer mainly rely on 
these earlier authorities for their information. The latest 
available information is by Pande who in 1918-19 discovered 
more ancient ruins to be mentioned shortly. 

According to local belief, mentioned by Hunter, the old 
town was very extensive reaching upto Menhar Thana, 20 miles 
towards east and to Gadai Sarai, 4 miles to north of the present 
town. Being strategically situated, on the way to Nepal from 
Patna, the history of the place should go back to a much earlier 
period than that of the Muslims; but there exists no tiadition 
assigning an early Hindu name to the site of the town. Hunter 
refers to a few ruins visible between the town and the thana but 
he gives no details. In 1918-19, however, Pandey discovered in 
a small ruined temple at Jbarua, within the municipal limits of 
of the town, an inscribed fragment of a Kushan railing, 10" x 9", 
adorned on one side with lotus medellions and on the other with 
a figure of a YakshI resembling those of the Mathura school of 
art. The inscription is too fragmentary to yield any useful 
information. More details of the findspot and of the discovery 
are not available. 

On the high ground along the Gandak are the ruins of an 
old fort, said to have been built by Haji Jlyas Shah, the King of 
Bengal between 1345 to 1358 A. D. The fort covers an area of 
360 bighas and its ramparts were visible till the beginning of this 
century. The town was also founded by the same King and 
known as Hajipur after bis name. A fuller description of the 
fortification is not. however, available from any of the authorities 
who have referred to the ruins of Hajipur. 

Inside the fort is a mosque called Jami Masjid, a plain 
building measuring 84^ feet long and 33^ feet broad. It 


(I) Cunningham hafi first proposed the Murali hil!, 3 miles north-east 
of Knrkihar, for this identification ; though later this was discarded as impro¬ 
bable. This hill is near Barabar Caves (cf. ASI, XV. 6.) 
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apparently stands on an old Hindu temple site and was built of 
the stone materials taken from that temple, some of the stones 
still retaining their old cramp holes and even some portions of the 
iron cramps themselves. The mosque is crowned by three 
domes, the central one being larger than the others. An inscrip¬ 
tion over its stone gateway records its erection by one Makhsus 
Shah, in the reign of Akbar, in the year 1587 A. D. This 
inscription does not seem to have been noticed or transcribed 
later. Blochmann, however, states that, as mentioned in 
AJcbarnamah, Makhsus Khan was brother of Said Khan, the 
governor of Bihar Sharif, q. v. It is likely that Makhsus 
Shah of Hajipur inscription is the same as Makhsus Khan 
of the Akbarnamah. The District Gazetteer further quotes 
a tradition that over each gateway “there was an inscrip¬ 
tion in a different language; that in Arabic over the fiout 
doorway is now much defaced and almost illegible; that 
mentioned above, which is in Hindi but in Persian character, 
is curious, because it contains allusions to Hindu gods.” 

The Gazetteer refers to the grave of Haji Ilyas to the 
south-east of the Gandak bridge, which is held in veneration 
by Hindus and Muslims alike ; but it is not clear whether the 
inmate of the grave is a saint of that name and thus a different 
person altogether or the King who founded the town. 

Cunningham mentions ruins of an old Hindu temple called 
Marhai, 2 miles to the north of the town, the brick materials 
of which were observed by him being used in the repairs of 
the mosque. He does not, however, give any details of this 
temple. To the west of the town is the temple of Rainachandra 
with two sites nearby pointed out by the local people to mark 
the places where Rama of the great epic stopped on his journey 
to Janakpur northwards. 

Hunter, Statistical Account nf Bengal, XIII, 70-72; Cun¬ 
ningham, ASI, XVI, 5-6 ; Bengal List, 396 ; Blochmann, JASB, 
1873, 218 ; BBG, Muaaffarpur, pp, 145-147 ; Pande, An. 

ASI, U. 0., 1918-19, p. 45. 

174. Hansa (Ranchi)—anxient site and burial ground:— 

The village is situated about 28 miles south of Ranchi, | of 
a mile away from the Ranchi-Chaibasa road. In 1944 A. Ghosh 
visited it and noticed traces of an ancient site at some distance 
to the southeast of the village. He could see in the ruins tops 
of brick-walls, one of which was exposed to a height of neatly 
4' in a cutting made by the rtiins. The bricks measured about 
12" X 8" X 2". Part of the site is occupied by a mango grove 
About 300 yards further east, close to the south of a hamlet 
called Bagicha tcli he found a large burial ground, marked by 
about a hundred horizontal slabs and vertical pillars, the 
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largest of which measured about lO'xS'xl'. The place is 
even now used for burial as is evident from some pillars with 
the cross-sign and modern Nagari inscriptions. The area to 
the east is now under cultivation, but from a very large number 
of bones and potsherds it can be guessed that the burial ground 
originally extended further to the east. 

The above information is based on the unpublished notes 
of A. Ghosh. 

175. Haradih (RANCHi)—saiva temples 

This small village is situated about 7 or 8 miles east of 
Bundu, on the bank of the river Kanchi, to the southeast of 
the large village of Bichahahi. Its ancient ruins were noticed, 
for the first time, by A. Ghosh in 1944. They consist of a large 
number of small temples, not less than twenty in number, 
situated on a natural eminence near the village. Of the temples 
two are still standing, in one of which a basalt image of eight¬ 
armed Mahishasura-marddini Durga was found enshrined. The 
sites of the other temples were seen marked by their bare 
plinths and fallen fragments of amalahas or pinnacles. A number 
of lingaa are lying here and there, indicating clearly that 
the temples were once dedicated to the Saiva sect. Closeby, in¬ 
side a modern hut, A. Ghosh noticed a sixteen-armed basalt image 
of the goddess Durga which from its fine workmanship has been 
assigned by him to the later Pala period (i.e. ll-12th centuries 
A.D.). Outside this hut were observed “two basalt architectural 
fragments, a door-jarnb and an lintel with Gaja-Lakshmi.” 
Immediately to the south of the hut Ghosh noticed “the ruins 
of a brick structure, which to judge from the total absence of 
architectural fragments was probably a residential house.” 

The above information is based on the unpublished notes 
of A. Ghosh. 

176. Haripur-(SANTAL Parganas)-tank and saiva temples 

The Gazetteer says that the villagers situated 14 miles sou¬ 
theast of Maheshpur ; but from us map it is seen that a village 
Haripur is situated abovt 23 miles southwest of Maheshpur 
which appeals to be more correct; since, 14 miles southeast, the 
region falls in M'est Bengal territory. The Gazetteer reports 
“ruins of large tanks and Saiva temples” at the village, which, 
it appears, has not been at all explored so far. In fact this area 
of the district had never been even partially explored uptil now. 
Two miles north west of Haripur was once a Santali village 
called Sibpur which is said to contain ruins of five Saiva 
temples. Haripur is said to have been the seat of local Raja 
named Hari Singh after whom it is presumably so called and of 
whose history little is known. The region deserves to be 
explored thoroughly. 
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BDG Santal Parganas, 284, 

177- Harlajhuri (Santal Parganas)—saiva temples- 

The village is situated a few miles northeast of 
Deoghar, q. v. The local belief is that Ravana made over 
the linga at this spot to Vishnu who later played the trick 
which eventually made Deoghar a centre of great sanctity. The 
pilgrims to Deoghar are also supposed to visit Harlajhuri as 
part of their pilgrimage. Beglar visited the place in 1872-73 and 
refers to a number of temples built mostly some 50 years before 
him by one Chintaman Das, He, however, noticed some 
fragments of sculptures, two of which had inscriptions on them 
containing, as he says, a jogi’s name ; but no further details are 
furnished by him on these inscriptions. Beglar further adds 
that he also found a late medieval inscription in proto-Bcngali 
characters of which he had published an eye copy in his report. 
It was not read fully by him nor is its transcript found published 
later. It is not included in Bhandarkar’s List. Beglar says 
that it refers to krimila-deSa which was perhaps the name of 
this reign, since it is also so mentioned in the Monghyr plate 
inscription (cf. Monghyr, q. v., below). From these inscriptions 
there would appear to be an ancient site of Saiva temples nearby 
the village which, therefore, deserves to be explored further. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, 145, 

178. Hasanpura ( SARAN )—HINDU ( v.aishn.wa ) temple, 

MOSQUE AND TOMB — 

The village is situated 13 miles south of Siwan on the 
bank of Dhanai river. The only available account on the 
ancient remains at the place is the one contained in the 
District Gazetteer. It says that one Makhdum Saiyad Hasan 
Chishti came to India from Arabia and settled here. No 
authentic details of his history are available except that the 
Delhi Emperor had made an endowment of land for the 
maintenance of the Khanqah or religious institution founded 
by the Makhdum and for his tomb. The remains of a large 
mosque and the saint’s tomb exist at the village, the latter 
being an object of veneration to Hindus and Muslims alike. 
The tomb is situated to the west of the village with a large 
open court all around and a basalt image of Vishnu in front 
regarded as “an inauspicious fiend who was turned into stone 
by the holy Makhdum and must not be raised or placed erect.” 
The image according to the Giizetteer belongs to about the 
7th century A. D. it is obvious the Makhdum or saint was 
attracted by some well-known Hindu shrine or temple here, 
probably of Vishnu, which was destroyed by him and the 
mosque or tomb erected at the place. The site has apparently 

21 
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not been explored fully and deserves to be visited for the 
purpose. 

BODO, Saran, 141. 

179. Hasanpur-Kako (gaya)—ancient site, Hindu temples 

AND TANK— 

The village is situated about 6 miles east of Jehanabad 
by the side of the road. Buchanan refers to the place as 
Kangko and to its ancient chief named Kangka and his wife 
Kekayi Rani ; but it appears he did not visit it. It was later 
visited both by Beglar and Cunningham who describe the 
remains a little more fully. The Bengal List copies verlatim 
from Beglar only. Grierson and the District Gazetteer also 
deal with tha. remains but add little of additional information. 
The place does not seem to have been further explored later, 
except for a very brief and sketchy account of Bloch published 
in his report for 1901-2. 

Ancient Site and Tank ;—To the south-west of the village 
is a very large tank or lake locally called as Parihas-Pokhar, 
about ^ mile long and 700 feet wide, with another sheet of 
water to its east called as Kunara. The lake is also known as 
Khajanah or treasury and is said, according to tradition, to 
have been excavated by Kekayi, wife of a local chief called 
Kako or Kanaka about whose history, however, there is no 
information available from-any historical source. 

According to local tradition by the side of the lake 
was situated a large town with four divisions viz. (a) Kamalpur 
known after Bibi Kamalo to be referred to below, (b) Husenpur, 
after Ahmad Husen, the former governor mentioned in the brick 
inscription at the place, (c) Faridpur, probably after Fariduddin 
Sher Shah and (d) Jalalpur, probably after Jalaluddin Islam 
Shah whose inscription is also found at the place. The village 
itself is situated on a high mound where Cunningham noticed 
two large granite pillars, other two broken pillars, a fragment 
of a doorframe of a Hindu temple and a number of Hindu 
sculptures representing deities like Surya, Navagrahas, Hara- 
gaurl, Vishnu, and lingas. It is, therefore, obvious that some 
Hindu temples existed in the locality, and it was once an 
important place in pre-Muhammedan times. 

To the southwest of the lake also Cunningham noticed 
three great mounds each locally known as fort or gadh. The 
largest of them is a square mound where Cunningham traced 
several rooms with massive walls of bricks measuring 
14"xl0''x3", which according to him represent ruins of a 
monastery. He noticed here a pedestal “with the feet of a 
small standing figure in the middle and two standing attendants, 
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which looked like a Buddhist sculpture.” The inscription of 
about 9th or 10th century found by him on it, however, does 
not indicate v/hether it was a Buddhist or Hindu image (cf. 
No. i below). No other details of the mounds are given by 
Cunningham. If is to be noted that no Buddhist sculptures 
have been so far reported in the locality and it appears the 
site was exclusively Hindu, though the local legend about the 
ancient chief Kanak would make him a Buddhist by faith. 

Mosque and Tomb of Bihi Kamalo: On the northern bank 
of the tank, by the side of the road, is the notable tomb of the 
saintly Muhammedan lady named Bibi Kamalo. She was 
closely related to the famous saints of Bihar such as those of 
Maner and Bihar Sharif. Shah Sharfuddin, the patron saint 
of Bihar, q. v., was her sister’s son. She may have, therefore, 
lived in 13th or 14th century A. D. 

The tomb is situated on a mound which may represent 
site of an earlier Hindu shrine. The building consists of a 
series of three courtyards, one inside the other, the tomb of the 
lady being in the innermost court. A large outer gateway and 
a crooked passage give access to the outer court which contains 
some sculptured stone slabs obviously belonging to the earlier 
Hindu shrines. The second gateway inside is battlemented, 
with only one of its two corner toweis surviving and having a 
worn inscription cut in brick (cf. No. ii below). Inside the second 
court is a stone slab with an inscription of 12 lines, overlaid 
with dirt but in worship. Bloch refers to glazed tiles used in the 
walls but Cunningham did not refer to them. 

The Lady Kamalo is said to have been possessed of mira¬ 
culous powers manifested in various legends told about her. 
One legend says that her husband intended to return to his 
native place in the north without her. He walked away for the 
day but when he slept at night he was back again at Kako. He 
slipped away thrice like this but with the same result. Another 
story goes that the local Buddhist chief, named Kanak, sent her 
food of rat’s flesh but when she started taking it the rats turned 
up alive. Enraged at this she cursed the Raja and the whole 
town turned upside down destroying the chief and his family. 
The purport of this legend is not clear unless it intends to suggest 
a historical fact that the destruction of most of the earlier shrines 
was an achievement of this saintly lady. Equally curious is 
the form of worship at her tomb. It is, in fact, the inscription 
which is the important object of worship heie ; but how the 
lady is connected with this inscription is explained neither 
by the local belief nor by Cunningham and others, who 
described the ruins. The inscription, it is believed, has 
powers of driving away ghosts and spirits from persons who 
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are possessed by them. It is smeared with oil thrice daily 
and when a possessed person rubs his body with this oil he is 
said to get cured of his troubles. Hindus and Muslims alike 
from the locality flock to the place for this purpose. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed from the 
place : 

(i) On the pedestal of a small image in characters of 9th 
or 10th century A. D. as stated by Cunningham. It records 
a pious gift of a Vanija (i. e. Baniya or merchant) named Sri 
Rama Naga, son of Madhusudana for the benefit of his mother, 
father and also of father-in-law. A pious gift for the benefit of 
father-in-law also is most curious and is rarely to be met with. 
This inscription has not been noticed or fully edited anywhere 
else, 

(ii) On the bricks of the battlemented gateway inside Bibi 
Kamalo’s tomb. It is in raised letters on six bricks as seen by 
Cunningham. It refers to Ahmad Husen, the governor of the 
town and perhaps the date A. H. 960 {A. D. 1552). 

(iii) On a loose stone slab inside the tomb of Kamalo Bibi. 
According to Cunningham it refers to Shah Muhammad (i. e, 
jalal-uddm Muhammad of Bengal who ruled between 1414 to 
1451 A. D.) and was the original record of the building. This is 
perhaps the inscription in worship though Cunningnnm does not 
say so clearly (cf. Horowitz, Zigt No. 8bo). 

None of the above inscriptions seem to have been fully 
transcribed. 

Buchanan, Patmi-Gaya, 1:50 ; Cunningham, AA'/, AVI, 
36-39; Bcglar, t'ASJ, \ JII, pp. 64- 5; btnyd Ziat, 324-26 ; 
BDQ, iruya, 79 ; Bloch, Aa. R,p., xiSI, 4. c',, 1902, p. lo- 

180. Hasra Kol and the hill called bhobhnatb (Gaya)—ancient 
TOWN SITE, BUDDHIST RUINS AND TANKS— 

The valley or led of Hasra is situated about 4 miles 
southwest of Wazirganj. The lofty hill to the south of the 
valley is known by the name of Shobhnath. The ancient 
remains here seem to have been first noticed by Beglar in 1871- 
72. The Bengal List copies verhatim from Beglar. Stein visited 
the place some time before i901 and identified the Shobhnath 
hill with the Kukkutapadagiri of the Buddhist tradition. A year 
later Bloch visited the place but he did not explore it thoroughly, 
his account being sketchy. The District Gazetteer draws 
mainly from Beglar and Stein, but gives a better connected 
account of the remains. In 1907 Keith did some small digging 
in the valley the result of which will be referred to shortly. 
The latest account of the place is contained in Kuraishi’s List 
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but it seems to be incomplete since it makes no mention of 
Keith’s excavation at the site in 1907. 

The valley extends over a qnatcr oi a mile cast to west 
and with an irregular width not exceeding “100 yards.* The 
whole of the valley is strewn over with brick and stone ruins 
representing the site of a town and a large religions establishment 
of the Buddhists. In his sketch of the valley published with 
report (cf. plate II) Beglar has shown nearly 13 mounds, large or 
small, of brick or stone representing ruins of cither temples or 
monasteries of the Buddhists. On some of the stones Beglar 
noticed characteristic mason mai ks, as ehown in his repoil, 
while he thought the bricks to be more than 10" long and 6" 
wide. The largest mound noticed by Beglar was in the centre 
of the western end of the valley where he noticed some granite 
pillars. 

Of these numerous mounds Kuraishi gives description of 
the four viz. (1) the largest one noticed by Beglar with the pillars 
lying on it. It is circular, about 75’ in diameter and 8 to 10 
feet high. It was excavated for bricks by the villagers and 
yielded a stone slab carved with 4 rows of miniature Buddha 
figures now fixed in the wall of a neaiby well and bucks about 
12' to 14" X 9" to 10". The mound apparently represents a stupa, 

(2) To the southeast of above measuring about 150' x 50' 
and 3' to 5’ high. It may represent a monastery. 

(3) About 300 yards northeast of above close to the 
southern face of the northern ridge. It mcasuies 92' x 75' and 
above 20' high It probably marks site of a stupa part of it 
having been quarried away. 

(5) 100 yards southeast of above, measuring 50' in diameter 
and about 8' high. It may represent a stupa 

In 1907 Keith opened one of the mounds in the valley and 
found a circular stone slab in its centre, 4 feet below the surface, 
laid in clay in perhaps the original floor of the building. Below 
the slab was found a shaft 9" square and 10' deep, coated with 
1" lime plaster and compactly filled with earth. It rested on 
the natural bed of the rock. The purpose of this shaft and of 
the stone slab, which is inscribed |cf. No. i below) is not quite 
clear nor does it indicate what the building really was. 

Amongst the ruins were numerous sculptures which had 
been carried away to the nearby village of \’ishnupur Tandwa 
and some to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and to the Patna 
Museum respectivel 3 n These represent mostly Buddha, Bodhi- 

1. This is wbat Kuraishi says an 1 seems to be correct. Ueglsr gives the 
width between 200 to 400 feet while the Bengal List says that it never exceeds 
200 feet. 
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sattva Padmapani, Maha-Kasyapa (this being perhaps the only 
representation of him), Akshobhya, and also Ganesa. Bloch 
considered them to be the “finest specimens of Buddhist 
sculpture of Pala time.” Some of these sculptures bear 
inscriptions. 

The eastern end of the valley has a narrow opening of 
about 200 feet which, it appears, was once protected by two 
lines of massive walls of dry stone. The level ground outside 
the west of the valley is strewn with brickbats for some distance. 
The local people say that, at a very little of depth below the 
surface of the fields, brick walls and platforms are traceable. 
It is quite possible that outside the valley, to the west of it, 
remains of a township exist which await further exploration. 
Local tradition would ascribe these ruins to a Rajput chief 
named Shobhnath, after whom the nearby hill is so called, but 
of his historicity little is at present known.* From the evidence 
of the sculptures and the inscriptions the ruins can be assigned 
to the medieval period (i. e. 9th to 12th centuries A. D.) 

The Shobhnath hill: This hill to the south of the valley is 
about 1000 feet high, consisting of three high spurs radiating 
from a central eminence on which Stein noticed a large terrace 
about 75' square and 10' high. On this terrace of rough 
masonry Stein descovered a mound, 10'high and 20' in dia¬ 
meter, with a small cavity in its centre, dug into some years 
before, with the five granite pillars still lying inside the pit. It 
is obvious the mound represents ruins of a ttupa but there is 
nothing anionst them to indicate its age, though Stein had 
proposed to identify the hill with the Kukktapadagiri of the 
Buddhist tradition and this stupa with the one seen by Hiuen 
Tsiang. (cf. Gurpa Hill, q. v., above). It may be added that the 
the ruins in the Hasra valley below this hill can be dated only to 
the 9th century or later and if the hill had achieved the sanctity 
of the Buddhist tradition, as it was claimed by Stein, we should 
expect much earlier ruins in the valley below. 

There are two tanks, one of them being large, between 
the valley and the village Vishnupur nearby. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed at the 
place:— 

(i) On a slab discovered in Keith’s excavation as mentioned 
above. It is a dharani or magic litany for the protection of 
a building or enclosure of some kind belonging to a monk named 
Vipulakaramati. In the centre of the slab is the Tantrik or 
symbolic representation of the vojra and chandra. The inscrip- 

1. The Bengal List quotes another tradition attributing them to 
ono Trilokanatha or to a Banauti Baja cf. p. 300. 
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tion may be assigned to the 12th century A. D. (cf. Bhandar- 
kar’s List No. 1767). 

(ii) On an image perhaps representing Mahakasyapa. It 
reads “ye dharmma rasi Maha Kasyapa. It is not known where 
the image now is (cf. Kuraishi’s List, p. 50). 

(iii) On the image of Akshobhya. The details are not 
given (cf. Kuraishi’s List p. 50). 

(iv) On a statue of Buddha containing the usual creed 
formulae (cf. Kuraishi’s List p. 50). 

(V) On a halo of an image now in Patna Museum. It is 
a medieval inscription. Details are not given (cf, An. Rep., 
Patna Museum, 1937-38, p. H). 

(vi) On base of a sandstone pillar now in Patna Museum. 
It is a medieval inscription. No details are given (cf. An. Rep. 
Patna Museum, p. 14). 

Beglar, CAS I, VIII, 104-5 ; Bengal List, 298-300, Stein, 
I A, XXX, pp. 86-90 ; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 1902, p. 14 ; 
BDC, Gaya, 220 ff; Keith, JPASB, 1908, pp. 459-62; Kuraishi, 
pp. 48-50, JBORS, III. 296-7. 

181. Hazrat Jandaha (muz.\ffarpur)—Muslim tomb— 

The village is situated 20 miles east of Hajipur and is 
called after the name of a Muslim saint whose real name is said 
to be Dewan Shah Ali. His tomb exists at the place and is 
held in veneration by the local people. Nothing is known of 
the history of this saint except that he was a nephew of another 
similar saint named Makhdum Shah Abul Fateh, Curious 
legends are told of his miraculous powers for which the references 
below may be seen. 

BDG, Muaaffarpur, 147-48 ; 

182. Hilsa (Patna)—Hindu and buddhist temples, tank, 

MUSLIM tomb and MOSQUE— 

The village is situated on the bank of river Kattar, 13 
miles south of Fatuha. The ruins here were first described 
by Buchanan and later by Beglar and Cunningham. The 
Bengal List draws its information mainly from Beglar. In 1902 
Bloch visited it and noticed especially the inscriptions found 
at the place. The District Gazetteer gives a somewhat con¬ 
nected account of the ruins drawn from these earlier sources. 
The latest information is from S. Majunular S.istri who secured 
some Buddhist images from the site to be referred to below. 

The most important of the ruins at Hilsa are those of a 
piosque and a tomb of a Muslim saint whom Buchanan called 
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as Zumum Yati; but as stated in the inscription (cf. No. ii 
below) his name should be Miran Sayvid Juman Madari. Shah 
Madar, according to Bloch, was the founder of the Madari 
order which flourished in the reign of Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur 
(1400-1440 A. D.). Since this saint, Shah Juman, belonged to 
that order he probably belongs to the late 15th century A. D. 
Beglar and Cunningham refer to various stories about this 
saint and of how he vanquished his Hindu rival, a powerful 
magician, named Hilsa Deo after whom the village is said to 
have derived its name. It is believed that Hilsa Deo is bodily 
buried under the flooring slabs of the central arch of the mosque. 
According to Beglar the mosque is built on the site of a Hindu 
temple and it is possible that the main image of the Hindu 
shrine is so buried upside down under the floor of the mosque 
“to be trodden daily under foot by the faithfuls.” Cunningham, 
however, considered him to be a powerful Zamindar who 
opposed the Muslims. It may, however, be added that Buchanan, 
who rarely fails to record such legends or stories, is, significantly 
enough, silent on all these stories about Hilsa Deo. 

The tomb is a square brick building, 34' 5" externally, 
and 24' square inside, with a dome above. It is provided 
with one door on the south and with a niche in each of the 
walls inside. There are i'l ail seven tombs inside, the western¬ 
most being that of the saint. Buchanan compared its 
dome with that on the tomb of Malik Ibrahim Bayu at 
Bihar Sharif, q. v., and saw several other buildings “thickly 
beset with the tombs of the faithful”. 

Buchanan refers to a tank called Surya-kunda with a 
temple of sungod built on its bank some years before him. 
At this temple some older images were seen collected from 
different sites nearby. These images included representations 
of Surya, Vishnu, Buddha etc. 

In 1924 or so Majumdar Shastri and Chunilal Ray 
noticed images of Buddha, Tara etc. at a modern Saiva temple 
at the place. The image of Tara has three inscriptions and is 
now in Patna Museum. It appears therefore that a Buddhist 
shrine also existed at the place. 

The inscriptions noticed at Hilsa are as follows:— 

(i) Three inscriptions on the image of Tara as stated 
above viz. (a) containing invocation to the goddess Tara (b) 
containing the usual Buddhist creed formulae and (c) recording 
installatioir of the image by one Gangadhara in the 35th 
regnal year of King Devapaladeva of the Pala dynasty. The 
inscriptions thus belong to the 9th century A. D. It also refers 
to the learned monk Sri-MaftjuSrtdeva of NalandamahaviJiara, 
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and calls Gangadhara as the paramopasaka of the vihara. 
(cf JBORS, X, 31-36 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1612.) 

(ii) Over the gate of the tomb of Juman Madari. It 
records repairs to the tomb of Miran Sayyid Juman Madari 
at the expense of one Darya Khan Zangi in the reign of Sher 
Shah in 1543 A. D. This indicates that the original tomb 
was built sometime earlier, (cf. Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B- 0., 
1902, p. 18.) 

(iii) Of 1604 A. D, recording erection of a mosque by 
one called Riza in the reign of Jehangir. The mosque referred 
to in it no longer exists. The inscription is on an upright slab 
near the tomb. Since Akbar died in 1605 the “reign” of 
Jehangir here would corroborate the well-known historical fact 
that the latter was in open rebellion and had declared himself 
the king. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 228-29; Cunningham; XI, 

163-4, Beglar, C'A6’1, VIIl, 66; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 
1902, p. 18; Bengal List, 276; BODG, Patna, 212-13; Majumdar 
Shastri, JBORS, X, pp. 31-36. 

183. Hitutola (RANCHl)-CAVa — 

The cave is situated half-way up the Horenburu hill. 
It has a natural flat-stone ceiling but only part of the floor is 
flat and level. S. C. Roy discovered it in about 1914 and 
thought that the floor may yield some results if e.xcavated. 
This has not been done so far, A small stone statue, believed 
locally to represent the god Mahadeva was reported to have 
been found some years before ; but the finder threw it away 
in superstitious fear. A fragment of it was, however, found by 
Roy which is perhaps now in Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, 1, 243-4. 

184. Husepur (saran)— fort and sati monuments— 

The village is situated on the western bank of the Jharni 
river about 15 miles west of Gopalganj. It was previously 
the seat of the Maharajas of Hathwa. The fort erected by 
them exists, but in total ruins, built of bricks with a moat around 
almost filled up at present. To the east of the fort are four¬ 
teen small mounds marking the spot where the wife of Basant 
Sahi, a member of the family, with her 13 hand-maids immolated 
herself holding the head of her deceased husband in her lap. 
Basant Sahi was killed by Fateh Sahi for helping the East 
India Company in getting information about the movements of 
the latter who was his cousin and had been an outlaw. The 
members of the Hathwa family still do piija at the mounds 
which may be attributed to the late 18th century, though the 
fort ruins may be of an earlier date. 

22 
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BODG, Saran, 14446. 

185. Ibrahimpur ( gaya )—ancient site and MUSLIM 

BUILDING— 

The village is situated just where the river Falgu divides 
itself into two branches and close to the east of the 
Barabar hills, q. v. Its ancient ruins were first noticed by 
Buchanan. Later in about 1914 V. H. Jackson visited the 
place and furnished some more information. No further 
exploration of the place seems to have been carried out later. 
The village Jaru q. v., is quite close-by Ibrahimpur and was 
visited by Beglar, Bloch and others but the ruins at the latter 
place seem to have escaped their notice. 

Buchanan refers to the ruins of a large building which 
he says was the abode of Mulekbayo (i. e. probably Malik 
Ibrahim Bayu of Bihar Sharif, q. v., above). It is, 
therefore, not unlikely that the name Ibrahimpur of the village 
may have been derived after Ibrahim Bayu. He also refers 
to a small mosque which was seen by him entire and covered 
with 3 domes in a row. It stood on a platform of flag stones 
supported by many short square columns of stone. 

Jackson, however, makes no reference to these Muslim 
buildings for he was in search of the ancient city of Magadha- 
pura near Gorathagiri (i. e. Barabar Hills) as mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. He noticed traces of a large ancient settlement 
in the southern portion of the triangular area between the 
branches of the Falgu with a granite ridge at its north. He 
adds that the foundations of the houses in the villages of 
Ibrahimpur as well as Jaru contain a large number of granite 
blocks, carved or otherwise ornamented. In the fields surrounding 
the villages also similar blocks of stone and large quantities of 
bricks are reported to have been frequently unearthed by the 
cultivators. He noticed these ruins extending as far as the hills 
at the foot of which also they are seen scattered about. Though 
Jackson was not sure whether the site is as old as the age of the 
great epic there seems to be no doubt that it belongs to the pre- 
Muhammedan times at least. A further exploration of the place 
may, however, throw more light on the matter. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 236 ; V. H. Jackson, JBOBS, 
I, 165-66. 

186. Ichagarh (manbhum)—temple — 

This village is situated about 10 miles south-west of Dalmi, 
q. V., and is also called as Patkum. It was visited by Beglar 
who noticed ruins of an old temple of which however, he gives 
no details. 

Beglar, ASl, VIII, 188-9. 
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187. Icchos (PATNA)—BUDDHIST SITE AND FORT_ 

The village is situated about a mile south-west of 
Islampur, q. v., Broadley noticed the ruins here hrst and his 
account is briefly drawn upon both by the Bengal List and the 
District Gazetteer, He noticed here a mud fort near which he 
found the remains of what he believed to represent a stupa. Of 
the fort he gives no details whether it was built on an earlier 
mound as is frequently to be observed elsewhere. He was, 
however, sure that some Buddhist temple and vihava or monastery 
once existed at the place since he noticed a 6' high figure of the 
Buddha in a garden and two elaborately carved pillars bearing 
figures of lions and ornamented scroll-work a short distance 
away. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, 254 ; Bengal List, 27Q ; BODQ, 
Patna, 214. 

188. Ichak (hazaribagh)—FORT— 

This large village is situated 7 or 8 miles north of Hazari¬ 
bagh and was once the seat of the Rajas of Ramgarh. The 
Gazetteer says that Tej Singh, one of the Rajas of this family, 
took up his residence here after the capture of Ramgarh by the 
British in 1772 and his successors built the garh of bricks, three 
storeys high. The building was not used as a residence by the 
Rajas later and soon fell into ruins. 

Hunter, Statistiaal Account, XVI, p. 87, BODQ, Hasarihagh, 

201 . 

189. Imadpur (muzaffarpur)—ancient site— 

The village is situated abovt 12 miles northeast of Hajipur 
on the road to Muzaffarpur. Nearby the village is a large mound 
locally known as Jauri Dih i.e. “Burnt Mound” which was first 
noticed by Lincke, the Engineer of the then Tirhut State 
Railway Survey some time before 1880. The mound was about 

100'square and some 10' high. Lincke got it dug at some 

spots and the result of his work was published by Garrick in 

his rsport for 1880-81. In the course of the digging were 

exposed lines of brick walls, one 4' thick and another 6' thick, 
some of the walls still existing to a depth of 4' or so. Traces 
of brick floors were also seen in the e.xcavation. The bricks 
used both for the walls and the floors were unusually large and 
measured 2'xl'2'', their thickness being not mentioned by 
Lincke, The excavation indicates the remains of a fort with 
“a sort of bastion found at the south-west corner, and the 
foundation of a porch at the centre of the east wall where the 
head and shoulders of the idol Mahadeo carved in 3/4 relievo 
in black Gaya stone was found; it is of capital workman¬ 
ship...”. Underneath the brick floor were found a number of 
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fragments, clay utensils, balls, pieces of rounded stone and a 
calcined gold ring which broke into pieces when touched. Even 
upto a depth of 4' below the floor pieces of pottery and bricks 
were found indicating the antiquity of the site. Of the 
numerous finds from the digging those worth mentioning are: 
(1) A large group of three bronze figures representing Balarama, 
Subhadia and Krishna-Vasudeva with “the^enr (i.e. a devotee? 
kneeling at his feet with hands joined .... There is an inscrip¬ 
tion at the back of the ground (i.e. on the pedestal ?). The 
bronze is 11" long wide .iiul 2" high, (2) Another group 
of bronze figures representing, according to Garrick, Narayana 
Lakshml and Saraswatl with a devotee (?) or ^oru kneeling on 
the pedestal, the whole piece measuring 9" high and 3^"x2'' 
This bronze also bears an inscription. (3) The third group 
of five bronze figures representing Ganesa. Virabhadra and the 
three Matrikas. This piece is also inscribed and measures 
10" X 2" and high. (4) Three pieces of fused metal, frag¬ 
ments of votive horses of baked clay, and three pieces of bone. 
(5) Several fragments of sculptures in blue stone. Most of these 
objects excluding the bronzes were presented by Lincke to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and they are now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. They are mentioned in .Anderson’s catalogue, 
Of the .several fragments of pottery from this site, now in the 
Museum, Anderson says that they are made of black clay and 
“covered with graphite for glaze"’. Linke describes the pottery as 
being highly glazed thus making it quite obvious that the 
pottery belonged to the well-known class of potteiy called the 
“northern black polished ware” which has been usually assigned 
to a period about 200 B.C. Lincke further mentions discovery 
of two brass images of Vishnu and Ganesa respectively, each 
with a short inscription in comparatively modern characters, the 
first reading ffarini-de-dharma (i.e. Harinivedana deya dharma) 
and the second reading perhaps *'kahna .... deyadharma" some 
of the letters here being indistinct. These images were found 
by a villager near the mound. 

Lincke adds in his report that the land all around the 
site of the ancient village, to the north, is covered with fragments 
of pottery and bricks. A year before him a large quantity of 
cowries were found at the village site, while 15 years earlier 
4 bronze idols were ploughed up from the land east of the village 
site. The site appears to have been quite extensive and full of 
interest ; since, in addition to other antiquities, in all, 9 bronzes 
are so far reported to have been discovered from its ruins. Local 
tradition attributes it to a low caste Dusadh Chief who in course 
of his victorious battle with the Rajputs from the west, a little 
away from the fort, was returning back ; but to his dismay found 
his castle a pile of flames and all his family perished; for his 
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standard-bearer had carelessly given a wrong signal by letting 
the standard fall, indicating the chief’s defeat to the garrison in 
the castle. The chief also threw himself into the flames and 
died. The local name Jauri Dlh “Burnt Mound” is perhaps 
explained by this legend. No Muslim antiquities were noticed 
at the site which from the pieces of jpottery mentioned above 
obviously belongs to a very early date, perhaps not later than the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The inscriptions on the three bronzes were read by Cun¬ 
ningham as referring to King MaliTpala and to the date 48. They 
were also noticed by Hoernle. Two of the bronzes were later 
seen by Dasgupta in King Edward VIII Gallery of the British 
Museum. The above identifications of the figures in (i) and (ii) 
above are based on the findings of J. N. Banerjee and R. C. 
Majumdar. The inscriptions on these two bronzes were again 
deciphered and transcribed by R. C. Majumdar recently who 
says that the date is not 48 but 148 of the Nepal era starting 
from 880 A. D., the date thus being 1028 ; but this dating has 
been questioned by D. C. Sarkar. There is, however, no trace 
of the third bronze (i. e. No. ii above! and the other four bronzes 
found earlier and the latter, if inscribed, may also contain some 
useful historical information.^ 

Cunningham and Garrick, ASl, XVI, 84-88 ; Hoernle, lA, 
XVI, 165 n. 17; Lincke, Prec. 1881, p. 98 ; Dasgupta, 

Proceedings, Indian History Congress, 1947, p. 245 ff; R. C. 
Majumdar, JASB, XV, 1950, pp. 247-251 ; D. C. Sarkar, IHQ, 
XXX, p. 382 ff. and Anderson Catalogue, II, 276-8. 

190. Indpe (MONGHYR) — fort mounds AND BUDDHIST 

RUINS— 

The village is situated 4 miles south of Jamui. The 
ancient ruins of the place were first noticed by Buchanan. Cun¬ 
ningham visited it in 1871-72 ; but he has mostly quoted Bucha¬ 
nan. Next year Beglar wanted to explore the ruins thoroughly 
but being opposed by the people of the local Raja he merely 
surveyed the area and published a sketch plan of the remains of 
the fort. Afterwards Bloch seems to have paid a hurried 
visit, his description being too sketchy. Curiously enough 
he calls the place as Impeygarh as against Inpey of 
the Bengal List. The District Gazetteer draws its infor¬ 
mation mostly from Buchanan and paitly fiom Bcglai. Though 

1. It may here be added that all these recent references from Dasgupta 
Majumdar and others give an impression that they were unaware of the some¬ 
what lengthy report of Garrick on the excavations at Jauridhih and particularly 
of the bronzes: They do not refer to the reading of the mscriptiona by Cun¬ 
ningham at all nor do they seem to be aware that hve more similar bronzes 
from the same place, perhaps with inscriptions, are still to be traced. 
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both Beglar and Bloch had recommended the exploration of 
the ruins no such work seems to have been done afterwards. 

Buchanan calls the place by the name of Indappe ; but Beglar 
found the local people pronouncing it as Indpa, which is said to 
have been founded by Raja Indradymna, the last Hindu King of 
the region. The ruins of Ae fort, as described by Buchanan cover 
a very large area about 1650' square. From the sketch-plan 
furnished by Beglar it appears to be nearly 2000' long and 
about 1600' broad. The fortification consisted of two lines of 
walls, one inside the other, the thickness of the walls being 
about 10 feet. The ramparts were surrounded by a ditch 15' 
wide. The entrance gate was, perhaps, on the east in front of 
which, outside, are two or three mounds representing ruins of 
some buildings. In the outer fort some mounds were noticed 
by Buchanan, one of which was pointed out as a Siva temple 
with a linga seen on the spot. In fhe inner fort or citadel, 
however, were observed much higher mounds, the highest of 
which was suspected by Buchanan to be a Buddhist temple or 
stupa, though the local people called it as the retreat of the 
king. Beglar gives the dimensions of this mound as 125' in 
diameter and 35' in height at base, or 65' in diameter at a 
height of 20' above ground. He found the remains of the stupa, 
represented by this mound, to be almost entire, as the lowest 
portion of the socket hole for the umbrella existed then. Beglar, 
considered this stupa to be of very early date because of its plain 
hemisphere of low height on a very low platform.. Nearby this 
mound Buchanan refers to another mound or a lofty terrace, 
220' X 110', with traces of three apartments seen by him. 

In 1903 Bloch noticed a deep shaft sunk down into the 
stupa in the citadel but when this excavation was done and by 
whom he was unable to make out. He adds that Beglar’s 
photograph of the stiipa shows a hollow ; but he (Beglar) makes 
no mention of an e.xcavation made by him. In Anderson's 
Catalogue, however, it is stated that the Archaeological Survey 
presented to the Museum four “terracotta medallions of 
Padmapani, seated on a lotus throne with a nimbus behind the 
head. They appear to be all impressions from one die...There 
are some letters below the throne, on which the figure sits, but 
Dr. Mitra...says' that he can make nothing of them and that 
they are not like anything Sanskrit he knows of”. These 
medallions, adds Anderson, were discovered in the remains of 
the great stupa. 

It is to be noted that though tradition associates it with 
the last Pala King, Indradymna, who is said to have been a 
Buddhist, very few Buddhist sculptures or carvings have been 
reported from the ruins. The place, however, deserves to be 
explored thoroughly. 
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Buchanan, Bhagalpur, 109-110; Cunningham, ASI, III, 
162-63 ; Beglar, CAST, Vill, 120 and plate IV; Bengal List, 
418; Anderson, Catalogue, 11,95; Bloch, An. Hep., ASI,B.O., 
1903, pp. 11-12; BOBCr, Monghyr, 214 ff. 

191. Indpiri (RANCHI) — BURIAL SITE (ASURA)— 

The village is situated 37 miles south of Ranchi on the 
east of the road to Chaibasa. An ancient site near the village 
was noticed by S.C. Roy in about 1915. The site is locally 
ascribed to the Asuras. Roy secured from here a copper 
ornament, perhaps a bracelet and also a partly chipped and 
partly polished chisel of gneiss. The objects are now in Patna 
Museum. In 1944 A Ghosh visited the place and found the 
site “unpromising and much disturbed by cultivation” as stated 
in his unpublished notes. 

S. C. Roy JBOES, II, 75. 

192. Islampur patnai—buddhist site and sarai ? 

This was once a large place and is referred to as 
Atasarai in Hunters’s Statistical Account. Being situated on 
the much frequented route of olden times between Gaya and 
Bihar Sharif it also enjoyed some commercial importance. 
This is amply proved by its other name of Atasarai which is, 
however, mentioned by the Gazetteer as .\tsarai. It is obvious 
that a Sarai once existed here though none of the references 
to the place clearly indicate this. Beglar says that the ancient 
remains at Islampur were noticed by Buchanan but the reference 
he gives to Martin’s work, containing Buchanan s journal, is in¬ 
complete and even in the latest edition of Buchanan’s journal 
no such reference is available. Beglar casually mentions to 
have seen here “several remains, but the better preserved 
sculptures were all removed to Bihar; and only some large 
squared stones and fragments now remain ; part is used up in 
modern buildings and huts and also in some modern Hindu 
temples of which there are several in various stages of neglect.” 
In the previous year the place was explored for its Buddhist 
ruins by Broadley, who, it appears, removed some of the 
sculptures, mentioned by Beglar, which may now be seen in 
Patna Museum (?). 

Broadley’s description of the ruins is quite significant 
and suggestive of the existence of important Buddhist remains 
at the place. Pie says, “To the extreme west of the village I 
lighted on the remains of a large vihdra. many of the granite 
columns of which still exist intact, but I regret to say that the 
bulk of the building was pulled down some years ago by the 
zamindar of the place, one Chaudhri Zuhural Haq, to construct 
the platform of his new masjid and I am told cart-loads of 
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figures etc. were used for the same purpose. The old men of 
the place remember the time when the building was in tact, 
and say it resembled very much the “Sangi Masjid” of Tillarah 
and contained a Nagari inscription and a great deal of 
sculpture.” It may be added that Islampur is surrounded by 
a number of villages containing ancient ruins of importance 
while the well-known site of Telhara, q. v., is hardly seven miles 
to its north. It must have also been a place of much 
importance in Muslim days as obviously reflected in its name. 
The inscription referred to by Broadley has not been traced so far. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 47; Broadley, JAjSB, 1872, p. 254; 
Hunter, Statistical Account, XI, 83 ; Bengal List, 276; BODG, 
Patna, 213-14. 

193. Ismailpur (s.\ran)—mosque or Muslim tomb(?) 

Blochmann refers to an inscription from Ismailpur in 
Saran District but he does not say whether it was obtained 
from a mosque or a tomb, nor does he indicate the location of 
the village. The inscription is dated A. H. 906 (A. D. 1500) 
and refers to the King Hussain Shah of Jaunpur. Part of the 
inscription is missing. 

Blochmann, JASB, 1874, p. 304- 

194. Ite (RANCHI)—PREHISTORIC SITE (?)— 

The village is situated 6 miles southwest of Khunti. In 
about 1916, S. C. Roy found here a thin elongated but mostly 
chipped *nd slightly polished celt of schist. It is probably in 
Patna Museum now. In 1944 A. Ghosh also visited the place 
and found the site to be quite extensive with tops of brick-walls 
peeping out here and there on the surface. The bricks measure 
about 12''x8*’x2". The surface is seen strewn over with 
potsherds which in their types and texture are almost identical 
with those found at Kunjla, q.v., about a mile to the northwest. A. 
Ghosh also collected some beads fiom the surface. The above 
information is based on the unpublished notes of A. Ghosh. 

S. C. Roy, II, 69. 

195. Itkhori (hazaribagh) — ancient site, tank, temples 

AND BUILDINGS— 

The village is situated about 10 miles southwest of 
Chauparan on the Grad Trunk Road The ancient remains at 
the place are noticed only in the District Gazetteer. It is said 
that before 1770 it was the seat of a chief or Raja of Chhai, about 
whose history little is known. Near the village is a tank with an 
embankment, on one side of which is an old temple with some 
images. In 1920 or so a stone image of the Buddhist deity Tgra 
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was discovered from here containing an inscription of the time of 
King Mahendrapaladeva. The inscription is only noticed in 
Annual Report of the Central Archaeology Department, and 
does not appear to have been transcribed or edited later. 
The ruins of the residence of the chief, referred to above, are 
aJso pointed out in the village. It appears from the account of 
the Gazetteer that the place had never been explored fully before. 

To the west of the village, about a mile away, is a large 
upland representing an extensive site on the bank of the stream 
railed Mohini. The site is covered with brick ruins showing 
traces of buildings. Two temples of the medieval period are 
also to be noticed at this site in a ruined condition, with a 
number of black stone images lying scattered about the premises. 
The temples and the site have not been fully described and 
deserve to be explored further 

BODG-, Hazaribagh, 201 ; An. Rep., AlSI, 1920-21, p. 35. 

Jagannathpur (Ranchi)—vaishxava temples— 

The village is situated six miles southwest of Ranchi. 
The ancient temple on a high rocky hill near the village was 
first noticed in Hunter’s Statisdeal Account, and later in the 
District Gazetteer, which, however, calls the village as Jagar- 
nathpur. The temple was built on a plan roughly resembling 
the famous temple of Jagaunatha at Puri in Orissa. But it is a 
much later structure built in Samvat 1748 (or A. D. 1691) by 
one Thakur Aini Sahi, a Khorposhdar of the Nagavarhsa dynasty 
of Chhota Nagpur. As at Puri an annual car festival is held 
here also in the course of which the enshrined images are taken 
to another temple, of about the same date, nearby. No further 
details about the structure and about the enshrined images are 
available. 

Hunter, Statistical Account, XVI, 322; BDCr, Ranchi, 249. 

197. Jagannathpur (singbhum)—fort and tanks 

The village is situated 29 miles south-west of Chaibasa 
and its ancient remains are found noticed only by the District 
Gazetteer. It is called after the name of Jagaunatha Singh, a 
former Raja of Porahat who built a mud fort here, traces of 
which exist till now. There are also two tanks, one to the east 
of the fort and another near the Forest Ranger’s bungalow said 
to have been excavated by the Rani of Jagannath Singh and by 
his priest respectively. 

BDG. Singhl'hm, p. 215-16. 

198. Jahanabad (^i .ya)—building s— 

The town was a centre of flourishing trade in and before 
the time of Buchanan who refers to a cloth factory of the East 

23 
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India Company at this place. Hunter mentions three brick 
houses of which one was built by the Dutch. In about 1760 the 
East India Company had a small factory at Jahanabad but it was 
in a languishing state early in the 19th century. According to 
Grierson there were nearly 2,200 weavers attached to the factory. 
The place was also a centre of salt-petre trade. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, 248-49 ; Hunter, Statistical Account, 
XII, 56-57 ; Grierson, Notes on the Pistrict of Gaya, 38 ; BDG, 
Gaya, 223-24. 

199. Jahngira (bhagalpur)—rock-cut images temples and 

MOSQUE— 

Close to Sultanganj, q.v., on the Ganges, is a rocky island 
called as Jahngira. The river takes a turn to the north and a 
rocky promontory of the mainland, facing the island, is known as 
Bais Karan, Both the spots had thus acquired sanctity and had 
been adorned with monuments from ancient times. 

The ancient ruins were first noticed and referred to by 
Buchanan ; but a more descriptive account is given by R. L. 
Mitra and Cunningham, the latter having supplemented his 
report with illustrations of the rock-cut images and eye copies 
of the inscriptions (cf. Plates VII to XI of ^IXJ, XVI). Bloch 
visited the place in 1903 or so but his account is very brief 
and adds no substantial information. 

The sanctity of the place is locally associated with the 
famous epic legend of Jahnu which makes the river Ganges the 
daughter of this royal sage and whence the river is also known as 
Jahnavl. From the contents of this legend it would appear that 
the original Sanskrit name of the place was Jahnavigiri from 
which the existing name has been corrupted in an abbreviated 
form. Cunningham, however, quotes another local belief that 
the name is derived from that of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir 
who had issued a firman in favour of one Harinatha Bharati, 
a Mahanta or Sannyasi who was driven away from the island 
by the Muhammedans but was reinstated there under the 
firman. The firman is said to exist on a copper plate which 
neither Cunningham nor Beglar was able to procure and see. 
According to Buchanan this Mahant lived 1 3 generations before 
him, on the basis of which Cunningham had assigned him to 
a date about 1500 A. D. This Mahant founded an order of 
the Dasnami Sannyasins who have been in occupation of the 
island ever since and who erected the buildings and temples 
still held sacred by the people. 

(A) The temples and roek-cut images in the island ;—Of the 
temples the most important is the imposing shrine on the top 
of the rock locally known as Goibinatha, Gabinatha or Ajgebi- 
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natha. It was formerly called as Anadnath, says Cunningham. 
The significance of none of these names has been explained so 
far ; though it was apparently given to the god 6iva enshrined 
in the temple. Buchanan says that most of the buildings on 
the island were the work of Ananta, the Mahant, who lived 
a generation before him, i. e., in the last half of the ISth century. 
The name Anadnatha of the temple ma)', therefore, have been 
given after that of this Mahant. The temple may thus be 
assigned to the 18th century A. D. though it is not unlikely 
that an earlier shrine existed on the island as will be seen 
from the rock-cut images mentioned below. 


The rocky island is surrounded at base by piles of granite 
blocks in gigantic masses of 70' to 80’ height from the water 
level in the dry season. Many of these blocks are seen covered 
with bold sculptures in high relief. Since these rocks are 
constantly exposed to weather and river action, especially 
during the floods, some of the sculptures have almost weathered 
away and it is likely some of them have disappeared or other¬ 
wise lost for ever. They have been briefly described by R. L. 
Mitra and Cunningham; but their fuller description, from the 
iconographical point of view, still remains to be recorded. 
They represent mostly Hindu deities, Saiva and Vaishnava, 
such as incarnations of Vishnu, and seven of them were identified 
by Cunningham as Haragaurl, Ganesa, Krishna, Radha, Hanu- 
man, several figures of the Sungod and, tire most interesting of 
all, the figure of the river goddess Ganga on her vehicle the 
crocodile. A number of inscriptions are also to be seen with these 
sculptures which will be noticed shortly. Of these numerous 
sculptures there are only two representations of the Buddha, of 
which, according to Cunningham, one may be the Buddha incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu.^ The place was thus originally sacred to the 
Hindus and Cunningham would assign it to 2nd or 3rd century 
A. D. especially from the inscriptions, though Bloch would 
take them down to 7th or 8th century A. D. 

(B) Bock-cut sculptures and mosque on the rocky promontory 
called Bais-Karan :— 

The name Bais-Karan of this rocky ridge seems to have 
been derived from its association with the King Karan or Karna 
of the local tradition (cf. Karnagadh and Champanagar, q. v.) 
The significance of Bais is, however, not explained so far. 
Like the rocks in the island, the rock boulders facing 


1. R. L. Mitra had taken some of the other Sgures also as Buddhist 
which, according to him, occupy the central position in the groups indicating 
that originally it was a Buddhist place appropriated by the Hindus in later 
times. Both he and Buchanan refer also to a Jam temple on a side of the 
island and the latter even refers to a rock-cut image of Jine^vara of which 
Cunningham makes no mention. 
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the river here are also covered with similar sculptures represent¬ 
ing large heads of figures in niches, a large panel containing two 
male figures with an antelope in between. The most interesting 
of them are (i) a representation of a female figure “lying on a 
bed with her head resting on her left hand and her right hand 
holding a bunch of flowers, which a monkey is snatching away.” 
It appears this very figure of Cunningham’s description is 
mentioned by Buchanan as that of a female devil or RakshasI 
“surrounded by the heads of her daughters.” A further study 
of the representation should, therefore, be considered necessary, 
(ii) a pair of foot-prints which Cunningham calls as Rudrapada 
since an inscription below it reads as lladra-malial'X or liudra- 
Miihalaya. This is interesting since representations of footprints 
of Siva are rarely to be found elsewhere (iii) Buchanan refers to 
another sculpture representing “a Pri.apus (Lingga) supported by 
nymphs (Nayikas)” which has not been noticed by Cunningham. 
The inscriptions near these sculptures will be referred to below. 
On the broad brick-built platform on the ridge of 
Bais Karan stands an old mosque, called Jami Masjid, the plat¬ 
form being supported by a retaining wall facing the river. From 
its conspicuous position in the surroundings it is most likely 
that it was once the site of a Hindu temple, The mosque has 
not been described fully and thus it is difficult to say whether it 
was built out of the materials of the earlier temple Cunningham, 
however, states that the building is a Pathan style construction 
and can be assigned to a date about 1500 A.D. Bloch refers to 
a mosque with “the curved Bengali battlement, the only instance 
of this style which I know of outside Bengal proper^’; but his 
description is very vague and of a casual nature and it is not 
clear whether he refers to this Jami Masjid or some other 
building- He further states that underneath that mosque was 
once the site of “a large Buddhist stupa” but he does not state 
the grounds on which such a conclusion can be arrived at. 

The inscriptions noticed amongst the ruins by Cunningham 
are as follows :— 

(i) Under the rock-cut figure of Surya in the island. It is 
in two lines “in well-formed characters of the early Gupta 
period” recording a pious gift of one cMliadantta, An eye copy 
of it is found on plate XI, No 8, of Cunningham’s report. 

(ii) Under a large head in a niche at the Bais Karan—It 
is “in beautifully formed Gupta characters”, and reads only 
as '"Kumarasya” (cf. No, 3 of Plate XI in Cunningham’s report.) 

(iii) Under another figure at the Bais Karan ridge—It is in 
two lines “of Gupta characters” and reads Dedharmmayath 
Vafiakasya (i. e. a pious gift of Vahaka)” (cf. No. 4 of Plate XI 
of Cunningham’s report). 
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(iv) Under the pair of footprints at the Bais Karan ridge. 
It is in “boldly cut Gupta letters” and reads Rudra-31ahalcii/a 
(cf. op. cit., No. 2 of plate XI'-. 

Bloch summarily mentions two of these inscriptions as 
belonging to 7th or 8th century A. D,, but says nothing further. 
None of these inscriptions arc found noticed or transcribed later. 

Buchanan, Bkujalpur, 90-9 Z ; Cunningham, ASI, XV, 
pp. 20 ff; Bengal List, 420 ff; BDG-, Bhajalpur, 30-09 ; Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 1903, pp 7-S, 

200- Jaintgarh (singhbhum)—fort .v\d tfmplf.s — 

The village is situated 36 miles south of Chaibasa on the 
river Baitarani. According to local tradilio i, quoted in the 
District Gazetteer, the place was eslablishid by Kala Aijun 
Singh, an ancestor of the Raja of Porahat, who, to co.umunorate 
his victory over a place named Champakpur in Keonjar, 
constructed a mud fort here and called it by the name of 
Jaintgarh (i. e. fort of victory). Inside are the shrines of Jatapatha 
(the presiding deity of the fort) and of Paiul DevI, the favourite 
goddess of the Bhuyias. The temples are mere thatched huts, 
the enshrined deities being only stones with offerings of toy 
horses made to them. 

BRG, Singhbhum, p. 216. 

201. Jalalabad (monghyr)—temple— 

The village is situated about 8 miles east from Uren, q.v , 
and an old temple of the Demon or Rakshasa was noticed here 
by Waddell in about 1892. The temple is locally known as that 
of Ban Bakura Nath, i. e , “the Savage Loid Bakura”. “His 
image is in basalt and represents a squat muscular man in a 
semi-sitting posture. He has a large sensual head, thick lips 
and a curly hair, which latter is fastened in a coil with a 
scimitar-shaped dagger, as with the aborigines in the Bharhut 
sculptures.” According to Waddell this Bakura Nath is none 
else than the Bakula, a Yaksha King of the Buddhist tradition, 
who was a cannibal but was converted by the Buddha, (cf. 
also Uren, q.v., below). 

Waddell, JASB, 1892, p. 6 ; BODG, Monghyr, 265. 

202. Jalalgadh (purnea)—fort— 

The ruined fort of Jalalgarh is situated 13 miles north of 
Purnea and stands in what was once an island in the old channel 
of the Kosi river. According to one tradition the fort was built 
by Saiyid Muhammad Jalalinldin of the Khagra family, on 
whom Jehangir conferred the tub or ih- daja ; while another 
tradition says that Saif Khan, the Nawab of Purnea, built it in 
1722. The former tradition would appear to be more authentic. 
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The fort is a large quadrangular structure with lofty walls and 
was erected primarily to serve as a frontier post to protect the 
border against invasions from Nepal. 

BDQ, Purnea, p. 189. 

203. Jamalpur (monghyr)—NEOLITHIC site — 

Two neolithic celts were discovered in Nilmony Villa, near 
the hillside, in the course of excavation of a tank. They are now 
in Indian Museum, Calcutta. They were examined by G. H. 
Tipper, R. P. Chanda and R. D. Banerji who considered them to 
be neolithic celts. One of them was found at a depth of 10 feet 
below ground. It is an unpolished celt with sharp round cutting 
edge, which is found polished upto an inch on both sides. The 
second specimen was recovered from a depth of 15 feet below 
ground. It is also an unfinished celt with cutting edge slightly 
curved and having a groove for hafting, broken at the top. No 
other details are available of the excavation and it is not known 
whether or not any other finds were obtained in the course of the 
digging. 

JPASB, 1926, p. 235. 

204. Janibigha (GAYa)—ancient site— 

In one of the fields, east of the village, a piece of inscribed 
sandstone pillar was found some time before 1920. The site 
appears to be quite ancient, since ‘ iron chains, small pieces of 
images and many other relics” are said to have been found, from 
time to time, therein. According to Pandey the pillar resembled 
in appearance a boundary pillar. The inscription records grant 
of a village to Vajrasana for the residence of a Simhalcse monk 
named Mangalasvamin. It also refers to “Acharya Jayasena” 
who was, according to N, G. Majumdar, really a ruling chief or 
sovereign, though he is called Acharya in the inscription. Jaya¬ 
sena is also referred to as lord of Pithi i. e. Gaya. It is dated 83 
of Lakshmana Sena era and is thus of 1202 A. D. The inscrip¬ 
tion is now in Patna Museum, 

Pandey, JBORS, IV, 279 ff; N. G. Majumdar, lA, 
XLVIII, p. 47 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1469. 

205. Janumpiri (Ranchi)—prehistoric site— 

S. C. Roy discovered from here a small polished stone 
celt. It is now in Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, II, 68. 

206. Japla (palamau) — fort, mounds and temples (?) 

The place is situated on the eastern bank of the river Son 
facing the Rohtas fort on the opposite bank. The town Japrla as 
a capital of King Pratapadhavala, perhaps a Kharwar Chief, is 
mentioned in three inscriptions of about 12th century A. D. 
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from Rohtasgadh, Sasaram and the Tutrahi falls (q.v.). The 
Bengal List refers to fort ruins ami ancient sculptures noticed 
at the site, thus indicating existence of earlier Hindu temple or 
temples at the place. The old village was also known as Japla 
Dinara, the present township being called as Hussainabad. The 
place does not appear to have been explored thoroughly so far. 

Bengal List, p. 548 ; BODG, Palamau, 183. 

207. Jaran or Taran (shahab.\d)—ancient site and tank— 

About seven miles north of Siiryapura Buchanan noticed 
a large elevated mound on which was situated a small village, 
the mound being locally called as Taran. While describing 
Deo-Markanda or Deo Markandeya, q.v., Buchanan mentions 
a village Jaran (i. e. the same village as can be presumed 
from the context). He quotes a local tradition saying that this 
great mound was the site of the abode of the Chero Raja Phudi 
Chandra who, before he came to it, resided at Deo—Markanda 
which is 12 or 14 miles southeast. The place has not been 
found mentioned anywhere else as containing ancient mins and 
is well worth an e.xploration, in view of the antiquity of the ruins 
of Deo Markendeya, with which it is traditionally associated. 

Buchanan says that it is about a quartci mile square, 
“Theie are no traces of fortification and the surface rises into 
various irregular heaps, without symmetiy of form and of various 
elevations. It seems to consist chiefly of bricks, the bioken 
fragments of which are thickly scattered on the smface, and 
to a considerable distance aiound. In one place I could trace 
the walls of some small chambers on a level with the surface, 
and by digging many would prob ibiy be found entire at least 
for some part of their height. I suw no stones e.xcept one bioken 
image and the people said they had never seen any other. The 
image had been quite defaced, a part only of the loins and 
thighs remaining so that it can only be seen that it was some¬ 
thing of human form but less than natuie. On the east side of 
the mound has been a tank, e.xtendiug the whole length but 
nearly choked. It is called merely the tank (Pukhaiq.” 

Buchanan, Sliahalad, pp. Sl-83, 


208. jaru (gaya)—s\iva temple 
The village is situated miy 
The ruins here seem to h ive 
Buchanan (who bad visit d Ibr. hi 
first described by Beglar n his repo; 
there is only a wry biuet lefeienc: lO 
List copies virbatini from L-eglar 
passingly notices them. 


AND MOSQUE— 
close to Ibrahimpur, q.v. 
^.~c iped the notice of 
.r.iuv ; for they are seen 
ij7J-7i. .\ftvi Beglar 
'.'..-SI b} Dljch, The Bengal 
Wilde the Gaxelt..er only 
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The most important of the ruins is an ancient mosque near 
the village and close to the fork formed by the branches 
of the Falgu river. It was built partly of bricks and partly 
of stones taken from an earlier Hindu temple. It consists, 
in plan, of a courtyard, with the usual cloisters on three sides 
and the mosque or prayer hall on the western side. Its roof 
consists of numerous small domes over the prayer hall, as well 
as over the cloisters, each cell having a vaulted or domed 
roof of its own. The approach to the court is through a small 
entrance chamber with narrow doorways, a feature, which 
Beglar remarks, is rather characteristic of the old mosques in 
this region. Beglar saw it profusely decorated with fine coloured 
enamels some of them bearing inscriptions, but they were already 
badly damaged. According to local tradition it was built in 
the time of Sher Shah, though Beglar was inclined to assign it 
a still higher antiquity in view of the archaic style of the 
building. The enamel works may, however, as he admits, indicate 
a later date unless they are a subsequent addition to the building. 
Bloch says, without stating any specific reasons, that it is 
of the Moghal period and ‘can, on no account, be anterior to Sher 
Shah’s time”. Grierson would assign it to at least the 15th century 
A. D. It may be added that the nearby village of Ibrahimpur 
is associated by tradition with Malik Ibrahim Bayu whose 
“house” is also pointed out to e.xist at the place. This famous 
personage flourished in the i4th century A. D. A higher anti¬ 
quity for this mosque is therefore quite probable in the circum¬ 
stances ; but the point can bo more satisfactorily settled by a 
closer examination of the building and its architecture, which 
still remains to be done, an eaily historical building of the 
Muslim period in Bihar the ruins are quite significant and 
important. 

On the top of the nearby hill is a large linga called Harihar 
Nath, held sacred by the people. According to Beglar there may 
have been other eailier mins on this hill. 

Beglar, CASL VIII, 44-!5; Bengal List, 31214; 
ilugt, 32; Bloch, An. Jttp., ASL, B. 0., 1902, 15. 

201. Jaynagar (darbhanga)—fort— 

The village is situated close to the Nepal frontier a little 
east of the river Kamala. The remains of an old fort here are 
found notice.l only by the Gazetteer. It says that it is surround¬ 
ed by a moat and that the remains of several turrets on each 
of its four sides arc visible It was erected primarily to check 
the incursions of the hill tribes from Nepal, probably by 
Allrmdii.i Hussain Shah of Bong d (1493-1518), as part of a 
long line of forts from Kamrup in Assam to Bettiah in north¬ 
western part of Bihar. Another local tradition says that a 
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Mubatnniedan general selected the spot for a fort, but abandoned 
it as an unlucky site, since a dead body was found in the 
ground. 

BDO, Darbhanga, p. 149. 

210. Jaynagar (monghyr)—fort, town-site, and buddhst 

RUINS. 

The village is situated close to Lakhisarai railway station. 
It was first visited by Buchanan who describes the ruins in 
his journal. Later both Cunningham and Beglar noticed the 
ruins ; while the latest descriptive reference to the place appears 
to be of Samaddar in 1919 or so. 

(a) The Fort and Buddhist ruins and cave on the Hills :— 
To south of the village are two parallel ridges of rocky hills, 
running east to west, the valley in between showing traces of 
an ancient site of township which is locally attributed to the 
last Pala King Indradyumna, the last Hindu king of Bihar, 
who, it is said, was defeated by the Muhammedans sometime 
about 1198 A. D. The western opening of the valley was once 
closed by a large earthen rampart; while the eastern approach 
was defended by several massive works which are now mere 
mounds. The hills on both sides are nearly 300 feet high 
and had thus formed a natural and much stronger fortification, 
the northern ridge being very difficult of access. Inside the 
valley Cunningham noticed two long parallel mounds which, 
it is said, represent ruins of houses on a long street or bazar. 
On the peak of the northern ridge were noticed brick and stone 
ruins which, according to him, represent site of a stupa; while 
on the southern ridge, he says, was a monastery, 16U'square, 
as seen from traces of foundations and walls at the site. 
Buchanan was told that the ruins on one of the ridges 
represent the Raja’s house, which, as he could see on the 
spot, consist of a small court, 15 yards square, surrounded 
by chambers or ramparts, the walls being nearly 8 feet in 
thickness. On the top of the southern range is a natural cavern 
into which, it is said, the King Indradyumna took refuge for a 
while, after his defeat, but had to fly from the place to the distant 
land of Orissa, where, it is also believed, he built the famous 
temple of Jagannath at Puri. On the corresponding spot on the 
northern range, near a flat rock, the local people point out a spot 
where the treasure of this last Hindu King is believed to be 
concealed under the seal of that King.* Buchanan says that 


1. Beglar tells a local story that the Kiog. through fear and jealousy of 
his very powerful general, trapped the latter in a cave on the spot, in which all 
his treasures lay and sealed him to death inside permanently. Some time before 
1919 Samaddar saw an Oriya priest digging, apparently for treasure, on one of 
these ridges and the priest claimed that he was directed, in a dream, by the g’d 
Jagannatha of the famous temple at Puri, to do so for enabling him to build a 

24 
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at the east end of the larger hill was a ^aiva temple from where 
a linga or image was removed by Cleveland (cf, Bhagalpur, 
q.v , above) against the will of the ' local people which 
Buchanan reluctantly remarks was “a very wanton abuse of 
power” 


(b) Tmon Site and TanTct :—To the north of the hills, along 
the bank of the river Kiul, Cunningham refers to an extensive 
site of an ancient town extending to nearly four miles in length. 
Buchanan gives the extent as 3 miles, with the hills occupying 
the centre, the area to the north, for about a mile, being covered 
with mounds of bricks. All around the hills are numerous 
tanks, which, according to the local tradition, number athara- 
ganda-pohhir or “eighteen fours of tanks”, i.e. 72 in all, 
though Cunningham could count only 18 of them. The lake 
in the north-west is nearly a mile in length and miles or 
more in circuit. It would thus appear that there was once 
here a great and large city which was destroyed by the 
Muhammedans, who under the Makhdum or saint Maulana 
Nur, defeated the King Indradyumna referred to above. The 
tomb of this saint stands at Kagol or Khagaul, q v., half a mile 
north of the railway station. Cunningham has identified this 
site with the Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang, the modern name 
Kiul being, according to him, a somewhat altered form of the 
ancient name known to the Chinese pilgrim (cf. also Kiul and 
Lakhisarai, q.v., nearby.) 

Very few sculptures or carvings seem to have been 
noticed from Jaynagar so far, e.xcept the following two inscribed 
pieces : — 

(i) An image with inscription found at this site is now in 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London. The 
inscription refers to 35th regnal year of the Gauda King Palapala 
and also to the town of Champa. (Cf. R. D.Banerji, JBOJIS 
XIV, p. 496 and Bhandarkar’s Lut No. 1648.) 


(ii) On a Buddhist image from the site is an inscription in 
four lines referring to the 19th regnal year of King Madana- 
pala-deva as read by Cunningham. R. C. Majumdar, however, 
reads the date as 14th regnal year. (cf. Cunningham, ASl, III, 
p. 125, plate XLV, No. l7; R. C. Majumdar, JASB, 1941, 
Vol. VIII, p. 216). 


BimilM temple for that god at this spot. What happened to the excavation of 
13 Onya pri^t is not known from any of the available sources of information. 
It rnay be added here that the traditional founder of the temple Jagannath at 
Pun IB believed to be a King named Indradyumna and it is also likely that this 
great temple was built m about U9S A. D. U is therefore quite possible, as 

fled to Orjssa and built the 
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(iii) An eye-copy of a third inscription from the place is 
given by Cunningham in his report (cf. ASI, III, pi. XLV, 
No. 34) but it has not been transcribed by him nor by anybody 
else later. 

Buchanan, Patna-Qaya, I, pp. 183-85 ; Cunningham, ASI, 
III, pp. 159-160 ; Beglar, CASI, VIII, 117-18 ; Bengal List, 410; 
BOBG, Mongliyr, 218-19 ; Samaddar, JBORS, 295-97 ; 

211. Jethian (GAYA) —ancient site, buddhist ruins, an¬ 
cient ROAD, CAVES, ROCK-CUT PASS, 
TANK AND MUSLIM TOMB. 

The village Jethian is situated on the western side 
of the valley enclosed by two ranges of hills, running south¬ 
west from Rajgir, q.v., at a distance of about 10 miles from 
the latter place. The antiquity of this area was first noticed in 
1871 by Cunningham, who identified Jethian with the Yasbtivana 
of the Buddhist tradition, as quoted by Hiuen Tsiang. Being on 
the old route from Gaya to Rajgir Buddha had passed through 
this valley more than once and it is said that on one occasion, 
when he was going to Rajagriha, King Bimbisara had advanced 
for some distance towards Yasbtivana to receive and hear him 
preach the new doctrine. Being watered by the streams, which 
are fed in the rainy season from the hills, the valley is quite 
fertile and being on the route to Rajgir, the ancient capital of 
Magadha, hardly 10 miles away, it must have been inhabited from 
very early times. Besides the place is well protected by the hills 
on both sides, with a thick forest towards nortb-east on the side 
of Rajgir. Hiuen Tsiang refers to a rich bamboo forest in this 
area, from which the name Yashtivana or modern Jethian is 
derived and even as late as 1871, Cunningham heard the name 
Jaktiban used for this forest and bamboos grown in the area on 
both sides of the hills. Cunningham, however, did not explore 
the area fully ; but, in about 1899, Stein toured the various 
places in the valley and on the hills and described 
the ruins. It seems Stein was interested primarily in 
identifying the places mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, mostly on the 
hills, with the result that he did not notice the ruins in the 
valley itself round-about the modern village of Jethian. 

(i) Ruins near the Village : To the south of the village 
there is a rock-cut pass through the southern range of hills, 
called as Jethian Ghat, which opens out to the fertile plain to 
further south; while more than a mile away, towards west, are 
the well-known hot springs of Tapovana, at the southern foot of 
this range of hills. The approach from the south to the pass is 
over a steep rocky slope, part of the bare rock having been cut 
to form easy steps for ascent. The pass itself is very narrow, 

3 to 4 feet wide, and on its both sides are to be seen fragments 
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of medieval sculptures or carvings, both Hindu and Buddhist, 
lying scattered about. Stein noticed some Jain sculptures also 
on the top of the hill. On the northern side of the pass, inside the 
valley, some 100 yards away, were noticed by the author two 
tanks, with an earthen embankment in between. These tanks 
are mostly silted up ; but they are lined with low mounds on their 
sides, those towards the east being a little higher, where, even as 
late as 1955, about half a dozen huge Buddhist images of the 
Pala period were seen lying. The mounds apparently represent 
remains of some Buddhist buildings, the outlines of which could 
not be made out with certainty. The local people say that, 
years ago, a large number of sculptuics were taken away from 
this site ; but these cannot be traced now. Some of the sculptures 
are also collected at the local school. A few of the images bear 
inscriptions containing, as usual, the Buddhist creed formulae, 
but they need to be transcribed fully. It seems these ruins and 
the tanks had escaped the notice of Stein when he explored the 
area in 1899. 

Stein identified the brick ruins of buildings on a small 
hillock, at its western foot, about |th of a mile east of the modern 
village of Jethian, with the Jeshtiban of Hiuen Tsiang. It is 
difficult to locate this spot at the site, since no sketch map of 
the ruins is published with his tour report. Recently a road has 
been constructed by the Forest Department to connect Rajgir 
with Jethian and by the south of this road, less than a mile 
east of Jethian, near the masonry dam, the hill rises in a steep 
slope on which are seen brick ruins of buildings which may 
represent Buddhist or Hindu shrines of medieval date. Very 
few sculptures or carvings are now to be seen at the spot and 
it appears brick ruins e.xist also on the top of the hill beyond, 
but these still remain to be explored. 

Cunningham, ASI, III, 139-140 ; Stein, I A, XXX, 81 £f. •, 
BUG, Gaya, 224 ff; Grierson, Notes on the iistrict of Gaya, 24 ff. 

(ii) Rock-cut Cave, Road and a Large Masonry Terrace —Two 
miles northeast of Jethian is the hill locally known as Chandu 
hill and believed to be associated with the story of the Buddha 
and his famous disciple Kasyapa. From the village Khiri 
nearby an old paved road runs westwards, along the hillside, in 
the direction of a cave called as Rajpind, which Stein identified 
with the “lofty cavern” of Hiuen Tsiang, said to be once “the 
palace of the Asuras". The road is cut at places from the 
rocky hillside and is supported, for a long distance, on massive 
walls of masonry 6' to 12' wide. On the way, at the foot of a 
steep precipice, the road leads to a large stone built platform 
commanding a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
150 yards beyond is the Rajpind cave connected by a much 
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wider road, ovar a massive wall nearby, 16' wide, the height oE 
the wall at places being above 18 feet. The cave is 91' deep 
in its open part and 20' to 25' high. The width at entrance is 
20' which increases to 37' inside. At its south-western corner 
a wide fissure runs upwards into the mountain and is said to 
extend to a considerable distance according to local belief. It 
is not known how the cave has come to be known as Rajpiiul. 
Stein did not try to explain this name, which, it appears, has no 
connection whatsoever with the Buddha. 

Stein refers to another similar road on the opposite side of 
the valley, north of Khiri, leading to the pass in the hills called 
as Chakraghat. For several hundred yards this road was 
seen by Stein flanked by parallel walls, built of rough but 
close set stones and closely resembling the walls on the hills 
of the old fort of Rajgir. The walls here are 7' thick and 
the paved road between them is about 14' wide. The road 
seems to have formed a much frequented line of communication 
in olden times to justify such elaborate massive works on its 
sides intended obviously to protect those who were using 
the road from attacks for which the steep hills on either side 
would offer great advantages. 

References : Same as in (i) above. 

(iii) Buddhiit Ruins, Old Road and a Care—li miles south¬ 
east of Jethian near the pass called Saffighat is a place known 
as a Sahudrasthan. Here there is a shrine resting on a square 
platform of bricks which probably originally belonged to a 
Buddhist temple or stupa. The area around was also seen 
strewn with brick pieces. According to Stein this was once a 
site of the stupa mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. The later shrine, 
over the ruins of the stupa, is now merely a walled enclosure 
akmg the sides of the platform, which measures 15' x 20' and 
contains a few broken images of Vishnu. Grierson also refers 
to a temple of Sahodara Rani, of whom no tradition or history 
is told by him. Stein makes no reference to any such temple. 
On the other hand he mentions temple of Hariharanatha, a 
little below the site of the stiipa, to the north-east, where a lin^a 
of uncertain age was seen by him in worship. 

Half a mile from the Saffi Ghat, at the southern foot of 
the Bhaluahi hill, is a rocky recess of natural formation locally 
known as Pansabda. According to Stein this natural cavern 
may be the rock-dwelling of Vyasa as referred to by Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

References : As in (i) above. 

(iv) Muslim Tamh : On the summit of the hill, east of the 
village, Grierson noticed a tomb of a saintly Musalman lady 
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named Jangalo Bibi. Both Hindus and Muslims bold the place 
sacred and eat pottage {khichri) here to prevent the possibility 
of being born as a dog in the next birth! 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Qaya, p. 24. 

212. Jethur (bhagalpur)—hindu temple— 

The village is situated about 20 miles south of Bhagalpur. 
Nearby the village is a hill on which a small temple was noticed 
by Beglar ; but no details of this temple are furnished by him. 
He only casually adds that an inscription in one line and dated 
V.S. 1053 (996 A.D.) was found by him here on a footprint of 
Vishnu called as Charana Narayana. The place does not seem to 
have been explored thoroughly by Beglar. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, 130. 

213. Jeya (patna)—tank and buddhist site— 

The ancient remains at this place were noticed only by 
Broadley in 1872. The village is situated seven miles east of 
Bihar Sharif and here is “one of those beautiful tanks of clear 
water, surrounded by luxuriant groves of mangoes and pipal 
trees which generally bordered the site of a Buddhist monastery. 
As might be expected, there is a pile of ruins to the south of the 
pond and a large heap of broken images, chaityas and pillars.” 
Nearly a century has passed and it may be they have vanished, 
nevertheless the place deserves exploration. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 298. 

214. Jhalda (MANBHUM)—S.AIVA TEMPLES AND IMAGE OF A 

COW— 

This small town was once, it is said, a seat of the 
Panchet family who ruled the 'area two or three centuries 
ago. It was also a flourishing centre of lac trade and 
of manufacture of cutlery and iron implements, since the 
necessary raw materials are available closeby. The antiquity 
of the place was first noticed by Beglar in 1872-73 who refers to 
remains of Saiva Temples and to an image of a cow, on a hill 
north of the town, held sacred in the locality. Tradition says that 
the founder of the Panchet Raj family was one Anot Lai, who, 
in childhood, was accidentally abandoned by his Rajput parents 
and was nurtured and brought up by a cow called Kapila Gai 
or Nandini, whose image is thus held sacred in the locality. 
Beglar gives no details of the remains of the Saiva temples nor 
does he assign any date to them and to the image of the cow 
referred to by him. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 181 ; BDQ, Manhhum, 273-281. 

215. Jharia (manbhum)—fort, buildings and primitive 

BURIAL MOUND — 
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Jharia is situated in the midst of a large coalfield area 
surrounded by a number of collieries. Its antiquity, however, 
was just casually noticed by Beglar in 1872-73 who says that 
the region is known to Muhammedan historians as Jharkhand 
from Jhariagarh or a small fort, now only a mound of few 
dilapidated buildings, on a small hill near the town. According 
to the District Gazetteer the name Jharkhand is applied to a 
much larger tract of the country “including greater part of 
Chhota Nagpur and part of Bihar”. The Gazetteer adds that a 
mound on the hill “also contains traces of having been a Bhumij 
or Munda burial ground.” 

Beglar, QASI, VIII, 157 ; BDG, Manhhum, 273-74. 

216. Jordag (ranchi)—prehistoric site— 

S. C. Roy reported discovery of a paleolithic implement (?) 
of quartzite from here in about 1916. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, III, 157. 

217. Kabar Tal (monghyr)—fort and saiva temple— 

Twelve miles north of Begusarai is a large lake, S miles in 
length and 2 miles in width, called as Kabar Tal, in the centre 
of which is an island known as “Monkey island”. On this is¬ 
land were noticed traces of a fort with badly burnt bricks and a 
number of cannon balls lying scattered about. The fort is known 
locally as Jaya-mangala-gadh from an ancient temple of Durga 
under the name of Jayamangala. According to the Bengal List 
the shrine “is a small square edifice, about 15' x 15', with a semi- 
domed roof. There is a low door in the front, which when 
opened, discloses the painted figure of the goddess in a niche in 
the wall opposite.” No local tradition or legend has been men¬ 
tioned about these ruins. It is learnt from Panigrahi that 
recently “the northern black polished” potsherds, usually 
assigned to a period about 200 B.C., are noticed at this site. 

Bengal List, 412 ; liODG, Monghyr, 2 1 8-220. 

218. Kagol or Khagaul (monghyr)—MUSLIM tomb— 

The village is situated about half a mile north of Lakhi- 
sarai railway station. It contains the tomb of Makhdum 
Maulana Nur, surrounded by an enclosure wall, built of Hindu 
temple materials, such as a door jamb sculptured with figures of 
musicians etc. In its courtyard Cunningham found a broken 
inscription dated a. h. 697 (.\. D. 1297-8 A. D.) but it contains 
no reference to the saint referred to above. This inscription has 
not been transcribed so far. It is said this saint Maulana Nur 
defeated King Indradyumna the last Pala King of Bihar and 
had a brother named Palang posh or Parang Posh, who was a 
Pir, but of whom little is known from any other historical source, 
(cf. also Jaynagar, q.v., above). 
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Cunningham, ASI, III, 159. 

219. Kailas Pahadi (bhagalpur)—rock-sculpture— 

The Bengal List alone refers to the hill of this name, on 
the Barna river, with “only a steep rock covered with carved 
stones.” No other details of these carvings, if any, are furnished 
in the List. 

Bengal List, p. 428. 

220. Kakra (RAnchi)—prehistoric site— 

In about 1919 S. C. Roy discovered here a chisel of 
compact basalt and a small polished celt of quartzite. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, If, p. 67. 

221. Kalta (patna)—stopa— 

The village is situated seven miles east of Bihar Sharif. 
Broadley visited the place in 1872 and noticed remains of a 
large stupa-, but he gives no other details nor was the place 
explored by anybody else afterwards. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, 298. 

222. Kalyanpur (saran)—FORT, TANKS and wells — 

The Gazetteer says that Kalyanpur was founded by 
Kalyan Mai, the first ancestor of the Hatwa Raj family, who 
received the title of Maharaja from the Mughal emperor. Kalyan 
Mai’s descendant, Khem Karan Sahi, built a fort here and made 
it his seat. The remains of the fortress, large tanks and wells 
are reported to exist by the District Gazetteer. 

B0D&, Saran, 145. 

223. Kalyanpur (Patna)—BUDDHIST SITE— 

This is a small village situated about 2 or 3 miles north¬ 
east of Rajgir and its ancient ruins were noticed only by Bro¬ 
adley in 1872. Here he found “ruins of more Buddhist 
buildings and a number of idols”. The principal of these 
was that of an eight-armed goddess seated on a throne and five 
feet high. The image is elaborately carved and is described 
fully by Broadley; but it has not been identified by him. 
Around this image he saw “innumerably figures of Buddhas of 
all sizes” strewn all over the area. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, 260. 

224. Kandaha (bh.\galpui<)-sun temple-1 5th CENTURY A.D. 
The place is situated 8 miles west of Sahasra. 

The antiquity of the place was first noticed in 1934byjayas- 
wal. There exists here an ancient temple of tihe Sungod which 
had undergone certain repairs in later times ; but the doorframe 
of the original temple still survives in situ along with the 
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enshrined image. On the door-frame was found a Sanskrit 
inscription recording construction of the temple by a Brahmin 
named Vaihsadhara under orders of the King Narasimhadeva 
of the Kamesvari dinasty of Mithila. It is dated Saka 1357 
(A. D. 1435). 

K. P. Jayaswal. JB0R8, XX, I5l. 

225. Kandi (monghyr)—buddhist site— 

The village Kanli is situatetl 81 miles from Sikandra 
police station. Th.; ancient ruins from the place were first 
noticed by D. C. Sarkar in 1950, when he reported discovery 
of an inscribed Buddhist image, two plaques with representations 
of female figures and other mutilated images, collected at 
several places in the village, indicating existence of Buddhist 
(and possibly Hindu ?) temples at the place. The inscription on 
the Buddhist image records the pious gift of the image by one 
named Samudraditya who is styled as Kanaka, i. e. perhaps 
a ruling chief, of whose history, however, no information is 
available from any other historical source. From the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the record D. C. Sarkar assigns it to about the 12th 
century A. D. 

D. C. Sarkar, JBRS, XKXVIII, Parts 3—4, p. 7. 

226. Kanthar-toH (RANCin )—.ancient site (asura)— 

The village is situated about 29 miles south of Ranchi 
on the road to Chaibasa. S. C. Roy noticed an ancient “Asura’* 
site, near the east of the village, from where a copper bracelet 
was found in about 1920. It is now in Patna Museum. In 
1944 A. Ghosh found the site littered with brick-bats and 
potsherds, though no traces of masonry work could be seen 
on surface. (This information is based on his unpublished 
notes). 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, VI, 414. 

227. Kapaita (RANchi)—building— 

The place is situated 6 miles from Barkop and its anti¬ 
quity is noticed only in the District Gazetteer, which refers to 
the ruins of a building attributed to one of the Nat Rajas, 
who held the locality a few centuries ago. 

BDG, Santd Piirjjanas, p. 245. 

228. Karangja (shahabad)—temples (Hindu or buddhist ?) 

Karangja is mentioned as the name of a division in the 

district by Buchanan, who noticed a temple of Dakshina 
Bhavanl, or Goddess of the South, situated about 2 miles east 
from the village Karangja. He refers, in all, to three brick 
temples, with domed roofs, built inside a walled enclosure. Of 
them one contained an image of Kali, another a lin^a and the 

25 
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third an image of a deity locally called as Bhairava, but Bucha¬ 
nan thought it to be of Buddha. A number of other images and 
carvings were also noticed scattered about the place, as well 
as traces of a stone structure, which Buchanan believed 
represented site of a temple. In addition to these, four tanks 
or hunds also existed in the area, in one of which, it is said, 
some of the sculptures were found. 

Buchanan attributed the ruins to the Cheros. 

Buchanan, Shahabad, 79-81. 

229. Karaon (santal parganas)—temples— 

This place is mentioned only in the Bengal List as 
containing “old temples”. The List gives no other information 
about the place and the temples. 

Bengal List, 462 . 

230. Karjain (purnea)—FORT (?)— 

The village is situated in the north-western corner of the 
district not very far from the Nepal border. Buchanan visited 
it in about 1812 and noticed several pools or excavations, dug in 
olden days, it is said, for manufacturing bricks, believed to have 
been used for the construction of a fort nearby, of which Buchanan 
could observe some traces on the spot. The bricks, says 
Buchanan, may have been quarried away by the villagers and 
the ruins were almost levelled in his time. Buchanan quotes 
no local tradition about the place nor does he refer to other ruins 
such as sculptures, carvings etc., existing at the site, at the time 
of his visit. 

Buchanan, Purnea, 73. 

231. Karnagadh (bhagalpur)—mounl» — 

A large mound is situated a little west of Sultanganj, 
q. V., and is locally called as Karnagadh. Buchanan 
noticed it in his journal and he says that it exactly resembles 
a mound of the same name at Champanagar (cf. q. v, 
above) though not so large as the latter. Traces of a brick 
walls, which formed the exterior of the remains, were seen by 
- him and the building represented by the ruins “was pretty entire 
until it was pulled down by Colonel Hutchinson to erect a set of 
indigo works.” Buchanan was told that here was once the 
palace of the King Karna, generally identified by the traditions 
of the district with the King of the same name to whom the 
Karnagadh at Champanagar is also attributed and this seems 
quite probable since “the style of both the ruins is exactly the 
same.” The mound is quite extensive covering an area of 12* or 
13 acres. It was also casually noticed by Cunningham in 
1879-80 who was also told that it represented a fort built by 
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Raja Karna. No finds of antiquities like sculptures, carvings, 
inscriptions etc., had, however, been reported from this site 
so far; though, it is obvious, the mound must have been dug at 
places by Colonel Hutchinson long ago for the buildings of his 
indigo factory. The mound, nevertheless, deserves to be ex¬ 
plored further, (cf. also Sultanganj and Jahngira, q.v.). 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, 89- 90; Cunningham, ASI, XV, 

30-31. 

232 Kzisba (santal parganas)—tanks and temples— 

The village is situated in Govindpur sub-division of the 
Tappa Manihari. It was formerly called as Manihaii from 
which the name of the Tappa is derived. The ancient remains 
here are found noticed only by the District Gazetteer which 
says, “It contains several large tanks, at present silted up, from 
the beds of which, as well as from other places in the village, 
images carved in stone and other architectural remains have 
been obtained. Bricks of large dimensions are also found as 
well as engraved slabs of black stone.” It is obvious the 
place once contained some ancient temples, the sites of which 
may perhaps be traced if the area is explored further. 

BDQ, Santal Parganas, 271. 

233 Kasturia (champaran)—mound— 

The village is situated about 15 miles east of Motihari and 
contains a large mound of brick ruins, called as Kasturia, which 
was first noticed by Cunningham in 1880-81. The Bengal List 
and the Gazetteer merely copy from Cunningham’s report and add 
no further information. Cunningham describes it as measuring 
about 160' X 130' with a large Pakar tree then standing on its 
west, underneath which were noticed images of eight-armed 
Durga, Vishnu and a piece of a carved door-frame. It is obvious 
there once stood here some Hindu temple which no longer existed 
when Cunningham visited the spot. The bricks, found scattered 
all over the mound, measure 13" x 10" x 2^" and they were seen 
strewn over the fields for half a mile around. The villagers 
were seen quarrying the mound for bricks in Cunningham’s 
time; while the Bengal List states that the Collector was going 
to take steps to prevent further quarrying of the mound. 

Local tradition, says Cunningham, attributed the mound 
to the Chero Kings and the local people identify the image of 
Durga with the Rani Durgavatl of a Chero Raja, who, it is 
said, was about to be molested by a Banjara, but was suddenly 
turned into stone when she prayed for assistance and is still to 
be found in that condition on the spot ! 

Cunningham, ASI, XVI, 26-27 ; Bengal List 394 ; BDG, 
Champaran, 143. 
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234 Katihar— (monghyr)— l\iVA temple— 

The village is sitxiated about 70 miles north of Surajgadh 
on the south bank of the Ganges. The Bengal List refers to a 
temple of Gauri-Shankar built by one Mano Ram Mahajan in 
the 18th century and held sacred in the locality. 

Bengal List, 412. 

235 Kathauli ishahabad)—Muslim tombs— 

The village is situated about 4 miles east of Buxar. The 
well-known battle of Buxar, of 1764 A.D. between the Nawab 
Vazir of Audh and the East India Company, was fought here, 
in which the former was defeated with two of his generals viz., 
Ghulam Qadir and Shuja Quli, killed on the spot, Both the 
generals were buried at the site of the battle ; but their original 
graves and the inscriptions on them had disappeared before 
1913. The existing tombs and the epigraphs were set up 
newly thereafter as stated by Blakiston in his report for 
1913-14. The Bengal List gives the name of one of the generals 
as Ghulam Haidar Khan in place of Ghulam Qadir Khan of 
Kuraishi’s List. 

Kuraishi, List, p. 139-41; Blakiston, An. Rep., A81, 
E. C., 1913-14, p. 38 ; Bengd List, 346. 

236. Katra (muzaffarpur)—fort and mound— 

The village is situated on the west of Lakhandai river, 
18 miles east-north-east of Muzaffarpur^ and its ancient ruins 
were first noticed by Hunter in his Statistical Account of 
the district. Cunningham in the course of his tours had 
heard of the place as containing the largest mound in the 
district and “would certainly have visited it”, had he not left 
it behind, in the course of his journey, when he heard of it. 
The village is also known as Akbarpur. In place of the 
Lakhandai river Cunningham mentions the Joga Nala, an 
old bed of the Bagmati, on which the mound is situated. 
The mound is situated, as stated by Hunter, to the west of 
the village and is said to cover an extensive area of about 
60 bighas covered with bricks. The walls weie, at least in 
1877, 30 feet high and the interior was partly cultivated. 
Hunter quotes a local legend that it was built by one Raja 
Chand, “who, when going to Darbhanga, told his family 
that if they heard that his flag in that place had fallen down, 
they might know he was dead. One of his enemies, a Kurmi, 
tore it down, and the news coming to Katra, the Raja’s 
family immediately made a funeral pile and threw them- 


1. The Gazetteer, through mistake, locates it to north-west of 
Muzaffarpur, though the river itself is to the north-east of the town, 
Cunningham shows it 16 miles west of Darbhanga. 
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selves on it.” As already pointed out by the Gazetteer this 
legend closely resembles the one about Jauri Dih hardly 
35 miles to its south-west (cf Imadpur, q. v , above) and it is not 
unlikely that they are both historically associated with each 
other. The Katra mound had never been explored so far; 
but Cunningham was told that it was covered with “very 
large old bricks” and had then contained an image of Chamunda 
Devi and other deities. Since the mound at Jaiiri-Dih, with 
which it is compared, is found to bo very ancient, a thorough 
exploration of the Katra mound is considere<l highly desirable. 

Hunter, XllI, 51-3 ; Cunningham, 

ASI, Xn, 35 ; BDG, Mtiz.iff irpur, pp. 1-19-150. 

237. Katras (manbhom)—saiva temples and tank— 

Katras is now situated in the coad-field area of the 
district and according to tradition it was once the head¬ 
quarters of the local chiefs of Jharia who ruled over the area 
(cf. Jharia, q.v., above). The ancient ruins here were first noticed 
by Beglar in 1872-73, on whose report the accounts of the 
Bengal List and the Gazetteer are primarily based. 

The ruins as mentioned by Beglar are as follows :— 

(a) To the north of the village a small temple was seen by 
him standing on a terrace, evidently restored, the temple 
itself having been partly rebuilt. A drawing of the basement 
mouldings of the terrace is given by him in plate No. XV of 
his report. He further refers to several low mounds in the 
vicinity with fragments of statues and cut-stone lying about. 

(b) To the east of the village, on the other side of the 
rivulet, was a half-ruined temple, called as Dewal, standing on 
a high ground called as Jhinjhi Pahadi. In plan it consisted 
of the sanctum with perhaps the pillared hall or mandapa in 
front which, however, could not be traced clearly by Beglar 
because of the debris covering the front of the temple. It was 
“remarkably plain” the moulding work on the exterior being 
quite simple. The shrine chamber had a triangular opening 
above the entrance formed by overlapping of stones. Beglar 
cleared ttie interior of the shrine and found the original arijTia 
of a linga in the debris. It was obviously a Saiva temple, as 
can also be inferred from the dedicatory block of the lintel 
over the entrance containing representation of human head 
with matted locks (i, e. of Siva). The temple faces west. 
Beglar was of the opinion that this temple was one of the oldest 
found in Magadha (i. e. Bihar). 

Attached to the temple was a tank called as Ghat Bandha 
Tal having stone ghats now buried under the ground. 
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Beglar, CAST, VIII, 156-57 ; Bengal List, 550 ; BBQ, 
Manbhum, 275. 

238. Kauva Dol (GAYA)—ANCIENT town site, BUDDHIST 

RUINS, ROCK-CUT HINDU AND BUD¬ 
DHIST SCULPTURES AND MUSLIM 
TOMBS— 

Kauva Dol is a name of the hill situated 6 miles east 
of Bela railway station and about a mile south-west of the 
Barabar Hills (q. v ). The name literally means “crow’s 
swing”, which, it is said, is derived from the fact that a 
huge block of stone was once lying so well balanced on the 
existing pinnacle of the hill that it used to rock even when a 
crow alighted on it. The hill is surrounded by ancient ruins 
which were first noticed by Buchanan. Later Major Kittoe, 
Cunningham and Beglar also described the ruins ; while in 1902 
Bloch visited the place and briefly noticed the ruins again. 

Both Kittoe and Cunningham refer to a mound strewn 
over with brick-bats, hewn stones and potsherds, along the 
eastern and northern foot of the hill, representing the remains 
of an ancient township called as Samanpur.' Buchanan, 
however, knew nothing of this name; on the other hand, a mound 
in the north-western corner of the site was pointed out to him 
as a site of the house of some Chero Raja or a Bandawat 
Chief. At the eastern fo.:t of the hill ai-e the remains of a 
large temple described more fully by Beglar. It consisted 
originally of the sanctum, the antarala or ante-chamber, a 
mandapa, an urdhamanda/a and the mahamandapa. Some of 
the pillars of the mandapa, 13 in number, were still seen 
standing in 1902 by Bloch, forming a sort of colonnade leading 
to the sanctum. The walls of the sanctum were of brick ; while 
the floor level of the shrine was lower than that of the halls 
in front. Inside the shrine were seated a colossus of the Buddha 
on a large pedestal and two smaller images, one of which had 
an inscription containing the usual Buddhist creed formula. 
The colossal image in the shrine represents Buddha in bhumi- 
sparsa-mudra and is S' high of which Kittoe noted complete 
details and measurements. In the time of Buchanan it was 
worshipped in the locality as a Hindu deity with the name of 
Buddha-Sena or “General of the Buddha” or as Bhairava. But 
in 1872 Beglar quotes the local tradition that it represented an 
Asura sentry of Banasura lying petrified here as a result of a 
curse, the details of which could not be ascertained by him. 
It may be added neither Buchanan nor Kittoe and Cunningham 
say anything of this Banasura while referring to this colossal 

1. According to Kittoe the eastern portion was called as Sarain, while 
the northern one was called as Samanpur. 
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image. Beglar identifies the ruins of this temple with the 
Sllabhadra monastery of the Buddhist tradition as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang. In this connection the ancient name Samanpur 
of the township is worth noting, as it is perhaps derived from 
§ramanapura, town of the Sramanas or Buddhist monks, who 
may have lived here in large numbers. 

There are several Muhammedan tombs on this side of the 
hill built chiefly of pillars and other squared and ornamented 
stones of some Hindu temples. Buchanan adds that near the 
above temple of Buddha-sena was buried one Hesamuddin Shah 
to whom probably the temple owed its destruction. The tomb is 
built mainly out of materials taken from the temple. 

On the rocks of the northern and eastern face of the hill 
are seen carved, rather rudely, numerous figures representing 
mostly Hindu deities like Hara-Gaurl, MahishasuramarddinI 
Duiga, Ganesa etc. The images of the goddess Durga are, how¬ 
ever, largest in number. A few figures of the seated Buddha are 
also to be noticed. Bloch says he saw, in all, only three 
Buddhist figures viz. of Vajrasattva, Prajnaparamita and a 
seated Buddha. The figures had considerably been affected by 
weather action as seen by Bloch in 1902. According to Bloch 
all these sculptures may be assigned to a period between 800 to 
1200 A. D. 

Buchanan, Patm-Oaya, I, 137-39 : Kittoe, JASB, 1847, 
402-4 ; Cunningham, AST, I, 40 41 and plate XVIII ; Beglar, 
CASI, VIII, 40; Bengal lAsi, 320 ; BJ)0, Gaya, 227-8 ; Bloch, 
An. Bep., AST, B. C., 1902, p. 11-12. 

239. Kauva-Kol (gaya)—jain temples— 

Kauva Kol is a name of the pretty valley in the south¬ 
eastern corner of Nawada sub-division. Only the Bengal List 
refers to the ancient ruins of Jain temples here, the materials of 
which have been found used in modern Hindu temples. The 
Gazetteer refers to the valley but not to its ancient ruins. The 
area, therefore, needs to be explored. 

BBG Gaya, 232 ; Bengal List, 416. 

240. Kesariya (champaran)—stopa mounds, temples and 

TANKS — 

The village is situated in the south-w'estern corner of the 
district and is about 30 miles north-west from Basarh, 
q.v. It appears from Cunningham’s report of L61-2 that as 
early as in 1814 a gallery had been excavated from the east to 
the centre of the great mound, to be referred to below, at the 
instance of Colonel Mackenzie, who would ihirs be the first 
explorer of the ruins of Kesariya, though the result of his work 
is not now available. In 1835 Hodgson published his sketch of 
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the ruins without any remarks or description; but a more 
systematic account, with a sketch plan of the ruins, appears in 
Cunningham’s report already referred to. Afterwards Bloch 
visited Kesariya but his account is sketchy and brief, adding 
little of more substantial information. The Bengal List, the 
Gazetteer and Kuraishi’s List draw their information mostly 
from the above sources. 

About 2 miles south of the village, to the east of the road, 
is seen a very lofty mound which, in 1861, was 62’ high and 
1400' in circumference at the base On the top of this mound 
is a solid brick slupa, with its exteri rr entirely in ruins, measuring 
68' 5" in diameter at base aiiil about 51' 6" in height, as seen by 
Cunningham in 1861-62. Of the height the cylindrical portion 
was 38' 7|" high, the remains of the dome proper being only 
12' lOi" high. According to Cunningham’s calculation, the 
total height of this stui)a above the mound should have been, 
including the missing portion of the dome and its pinnacle, 
between 80' to 90' ; and since the monad below represents the 
basement of the iUipa, the total height of the monument, in its 
original condition, would be not less than 150' above the level 
of the surrounding country. 

Only at two points Cunningham noticed 10 to 15 courses 
of the brick work of the exterior of the stupa, existing in its original 
condition, which gives no idea whatsoever about the form or 
ornamentation of the exterior or facing of the stupa- Whether 
or not any traces of surface ornamentation for the stupa, such 
as moulded or decorated bricks, fallen plaster etc., were seen 
amongst the ruins has not been clearly stated by Cunningham ; 
while Bloch only vaguely remarks that the “absence of any 
surface ornamentation around the tower is remarkable.” 

Cunningham says that underneath the existing ruins are 
buried the remains of another earlier and perhaps much larger 
stupa, as can be inferred from the unusually large dimensions 
of the lower mound or basement as seen at present. He calcu¬ 
lated that the earlier stiipa may have been about 16. feet in 
diameter at base and about 100 feet in height, including its 
pinnacle, surrounded by a circumambulatory path all around. 
If this was really the case there is much to compare it with the 
cremation stupa of the Buddha at Ramabhara near Kushinagar, 
about 60 miles away to its north-west, in the point of its 
dimensions and other general features^. There is thus reason 
to believe that this early mo.mment was held in considerable 
importance in the hey lays of Buddhism, as will further be 
obvious fi'om its i identification, by CuU'ringham with the stupa 
visited by Ilieun Tsiang and located by him as 200 li (i. e. 

1. Cf. D. R. Pttlil, Kusbinagar, p. 31 ff. 
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about 30 to 33 miles) north of VailalT. • Hiuen Tsiang tells a 
story, current in his time, that a stupi was built over a spot in 
the town where, it was believed, Buddha, in one of his former 
births, ruled as a eJiakravarti King Mahadeva and that this 
town was deserted when he visited it. The mound is at present 
Called as Raja Bena ka Deora and Cunningham quotes a local 
tradition about this King current at the time. The King Bena or 
Vena is a famous mythical king of the Puianas which, however, 
know nothing of the queen Kam.ilavatl of this King, nor of the 
local legend quoted by Cunningham that he burned himself 
in this mound with his family in grief of the tragic death of 
his wife, who was drowned in the tank neaiby. At any rate the 
existing tradition associates the ruins with a legendary universal 
monarch or chakravartin, as Vena is well-known in the Puranas, 
and to that extent may be reminiscent of the Buddhist tradition 
current in Hiuen Tsiang’s time. Another surmise of Cunningham 
is that the ruins represent a memorial stupa, built by the 
Licchavis, marking the spot where they had taken leave of the 
Buddha, after the latter’s last visit to the city of Vaisall, just 
before his death at Kushinagar. This is equally likely since 
Kesariya falls on a well-known route from Vaisall to Kushinagar. 

Less than half a mile to north-east is another mound, 
about 200' square, called as Raniwas, i. e. palace of the Rani, 
referred to above. Part of the mound was excavated by 
Cunningham in 1862 exposing traces of walls of cells of a 
Buddhist monastery or vihdra and of a temple inside enshrining 
a colossal figure of the Buddha. This mound seems to have been 
compl&tely dug away for bricks as early as 1880-81. It was 
also locally known by the name of Gorai, the significance of 
which is not quite clear. Cunningham says that the colossal 
image of the Buddha was removed before his second visit in 
1880 by a Bengali gentleman of the Ramgarh Indigo Factory 
and its present whereabouts are not known. On the south¬ 
western side is another mound, 120' x 60', mentioned by 
Cunningham as representing ruins of another temple. To the 
south of the great mound is a large tank called as Raja Bena-ka 
diyJui or tank of Raja Bena. 

In 1835 J. B. Klllott noticed an inscription on a black 
stone, sculptured with the incarnations of Vishnu, which, he 
says, he obtained at Kesariya several years ago (i. e. befroe 1835) 
horn a. fakir. The inscription, as read by J. Princep, refers to 
the birth of one Chandra-datta, son of Suryyadatta. It is in 
old Nagari and can be dated to 10-12th centuries A. D. An 
eye copy of it was published along with the note referred to 
above. This inscription is not found referred to elsewhere 
later on nor is it seen included in Bhandarkar’s List. The 

26 
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sculpture on which it is engraved is a Brahmanical one as 
against the Buddhist character of the ruins existing at present 
in the locality. It is not, however, unlikely that after a 
thorough exploration of the locality traces of Brahmanical temple 
may come to light some day. 

Hodgson, JASB, 1835, p. 121 and plate VII ; Elliott, 
Op. cit., p. 286 and plate XVII, figure 6 ; Cunningham, ASI, 
I, 64-67 ; XVI, 16-19 ; Bengal Lut, 378 ; BUG, 159-60 ; Bloch, 
An. Bep., ASI, B. 0., 1902, p. 6 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 4 ff. 

241, Kesnagadh (Singhbhum)—fort— 

The village is situated south-west of Lalgadh in the 
extreme south of the district and was reputed to have been 
the seat of a local chief or Raja named Kesna after whom it is 
now known. The long mounds of earth marking the outlines 
of a large fort are mentioned in the District Gazetteer only 
which quotes a legend that the fort and the chief were destroyed 
by a heavenly fire chastising the chief for having killed a cow 
and a Brahmin. The legends current in the locality associate 
the King Benu of this family with the ruins at Benusagar, 
q.v., also. 

BLG, Singhbhum, 217. 

242. Keur (gaya) — buddhist site and tanks — 

The village is situated 3 miles south-east of Hulasganj. 
It is only recently, in about 1929, that the ancient ruins at 
this village were first noticed by A. Banerji Shastri. The 
village contains a laige mound of bricks, 40 feet in height, 
surrounded by a number of low mounds. The bricks found 
at the site measure H" x 8^" x 3". Large Buddhist images 
had been lying scattered over the site, the sculptures being 
of the medieval or Pala period (10th to 12th centuries A. D.). 
Two of the broken images bear inscriptions containing the 
usual Buddhist creed formulae. The site is so extensive and 
imposing and the quality and numlrer of images and debris 
so striking that it is compared by A. Banerji Shastri with the 
ancient site of Nalanda and was proposed by him to be identified 
with the site of the famous Vikiamasila University founded 
by one of the Pala Kings, Dharmapala, in the 10th century A. D. 

A number of tanks also exist and they sui round the 
village ill a somewhat rectangular formation. By the site of 
the tanks were noticed remains of brick buildings and other 
mounds. The author has discussed in details the possible 
identification of this site with that of the Vikiamasila University 
which has, however, not been generally accepted (cf. Anti-chak, 
q.V; above). 

A. Banerji Shastri, JBOBS, XV, pp. 263 ff, 
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243. Kewara (monghyr)—ancient site or fort— 

The village of the name Kewara, as given by Buchanan, 
is situated 8 miles north of Sheikhpura. Buchanan says 
that of the numerous old strongholds in the locality the most 
ancient is probably the mud fort of Kewara w'here a Rajwar 
chief is said to have resided. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, p. 180, 

244. Khagra (purnea)—buildings and Muslim tombs— 

The village is situated about 3 miles south-west of 

Kishanganj and was once the seat of an important Musal- 
man family, ruling over the locality since the time of emperor 
Humayun in 16th century A. D. Late in 18th century Saiyad 
Fakhruddin of this family built the large family residence 
and set up two asthans (or holy shrines), one dedicated to the 
Prophet Muhammad, to the north of the village, and the 
other in honour of the Prophet’s sceptre. Close to the latter 
is the graveyard of the family. The market called Kutub- 
ganj, 2 miles to the east and the Karbala, called Husainbagh, 
are also attributed to this chief. The above information 
is contained in the District Gazetteer. Buchanan also refers 
to Khagra but he says nothing of thes^ monuments which 
must have been’quite modern in his time. 

BDG, Purnea, 193 ff., Buchanan, Purnea, 83. 

245. Khaira (monghyr)—fort— 

The village Khaira is situated about five miles south¬ 
west of Jamui.' At the foot of the hills in the jungle nearby 
are noticed ruins of a stone fort and of other buildings which 
are shown to represent the remains of the original seat of the 
Rajas of Gidhaur and Khaira who belong to the same family, 
(cf, Gidhaur, q.v., above). 

BBG, 3Iongliyr, 221. 

246. Khajuri (bhagalpur)—building or castle— 

In connection with old forts in the district the Gazetteer 
only casually mentions the remains of a large house, appar¬ 
ently fortified, at Khajuri. It, however, gives no details 
regarding its correct location, history and date. 

BDG, Bhagalpur, 42. 

247. Khanjarpur (bhagalpur)---mosque— 

The Bengal List mentions an old mosque built by one 
Rahman Ali, existing at the place. No details with regard 
to its date, description, and exact location are given. 

1. The Gazetteer says it ia to the south-east; while the map, appended 
to it, shows it to the south-west which ia correct. 
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Bengal List, 422. 

248. Khanamonda ( SINGHBHUM )—IRON and COPPER 

SMELTING CENTRE- 

The village is situated 2 miles from Bahara-gora. The 
Gazetteer says that large melting pots are found here which 
are believed to be relics of an old iron and copper smelting 
iiidubtry. 

BJjG, SinglJihum, 20b. 

249. Khanpura igaya)—ancient site— 

The village is situated about 6 or 7 miles west of 
Nawada where Buchanan noticed “some heaps of brick 
which, the people said, had been the abode of another chief 
of the tribe,” 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaga, I, p. 175. 

250. Kharagpur (monghyr)—fort, mosque, temples and 

TANKS— 

This is a well-known village in the district as it was once 
a seat of the Rajas of Kharagpur who ruled over the 
area from early Muslim period right upto the advent of 
the British rule. The history of this family and the 
ruins of buildings raised by them arc lefererd to by 
Buchanan and a little more fully by the District Gazetteer 
later. The latter mentions a ruined palace built by Raja 
Bihruz in 17th century A. D. adjoining which is a three- 
domed mosque picturesquely situated on the river Man. A 
marble slab in one of the walls shows that it was built in 1068 
A. H., i.e. 1656 A. D,. Three miles from Kharagpur there are 
two temples and two tanks, standing opposite to one another, 
on each side of the road leading to J^arapur. The place is said 
to have been a hunting seat ot the Rajas of Kharagpur, while 
they were still Rajputs. The temples and tanks on the south 
of the road are ascribed to one of the Rajas and those on the 
north to ChandiavalT, one of the Ranis. They were accordingly 
known us Raja-Rani Talao. The Rajas were originally 
Rajputs and had ousted the aboriginal Khetauri chiefs who ruled 
the country pieviously. One ot these Rajput Rajas named 
Toral Mai was forced to embrace Islam in the time of Jehangir. 
The insciiption referred to above does not seem to have been 
noticed or transcribed anywhere else. 

About the ruined palace of Raja Bihruz Buchanan 
comments that it had been a vciy large building and “looks 
more like an old European castle than anything that I have 
seen in the course of this survey.” 

Buchanan, Bhngalpur, 115 ; BDG, Monghyr, 36ff; 222 ff. 
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251. Kheri Hill (bhagalpur)—ancient site, road, fort, 

SAIVA TEMPLES, WELLS, 

BUILDINGS AND INSCRIBED 

STONE PILLAR— 

The hill is situated about 10 miles southwest of Bhagalpur 
and the ancient ruins at the place were first noticed, with some 
details, by Buchanan. The ruins were later described by Beglar 
also in his report for 1872-73. The Bengal List draws mostly 
from Buchanan’s journal; while the Gazetteer says nothing of 
them. 

All along the northern foot of the hill and also in the 
village of Kheri on the plains, Beglar noticed an extensive site 
with low mounds, covered with bricks, which has been under 
cultivation since long. In addition to these brick ruins 
Buchanan refers to several small tanks. Beglar examined three 
of these low mounds but found nothing of interest though he 
thought that excavation might yield interesting remains. 

On the hill itself Beglar refers to and describes the remains 
of a fort; though Buchanan states to the contrary that “there 
is not the smallest appearance of fortification.” The latter 
mentions the hill by the name of Kherahi and says that the 
buildings on the hill were “dedicated to religion, while the 
Raja dwelt below”. Beglar, however, describes the fort on the 
hill as “the principal existing object of interest.” “This is an 
irregular enclosure, of rough large blocks of stone laid on each 
other without cement occupying the whole of the tolerably 
level top of the eastmost hill... connected with the western 
range by a low pass.” On the elevated piece of tableland at 
its e.xtreme west end is the citadel, with only one gate, giving 
access to the outer fort, over a flight of steps and a small postern 
opening outwards but without any regular approach or access 
to it. The outer fort is provided with paved approaches to it 
on its south and east. On the rocks along the ascent and on 
the stones of fort walls, on the steps and paved approaches, 
Beglar counted in all 22 inscriptions, in what is known as, “shell 
characters”. According to Beglar these characters “are 
evidently derived from the old Gupta characters, as the disguise 
of flourish is not in all cases s.ufficient to mask the characters.” 
Of them one is, he says, “clearly in old Gupta characters 
curiously flourished”, and he read clearly the word DImmma in 
one of the inscriptions. The script has not been satisfactorily 
deciphered as yet. Buchanan was equally struck by its ancient 
characters and, from the appearance of the inscriptions, thought 
the ruins on the hill to be of “great antiquity, probably coeval 
with Jarasandha when the Pali was the learned language 
of Magadha,” 
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Both Buchanan and Beglar saw a fine brick-built well, 
evidently very old, which Buchanan says was about 16’ in 
diameter and was locally called as Indara, Several Ungai were 
noticed by Beglar, who adds that the temples, which once 
enshrined them, were built of stone and brick, but had dis¬ 
appeared entirely long before he visited them. There were no 
traces of any Buddhist remains on the hill as well as on the 
ancient site at its foot. According to Beglar there were exten¬ 
sive buildings iu the citadel of the foit, but he could not say 
what they actually represented, though one of them was most 
probably a Saiva temple. Buchanan no doubt noticed some 
of these Ungas and the ruins of temples, apparently §aiva, and 
also some brick buildings and chambers, which, the local people 
told him, were the houses of the Raja or the Rani of the place, 
though he was not prepared to accept this interpretation. A 
building on the top in the citadel was seen by him with its cut 
granite foundations, 20 to 30 feet square, the walls having fallen 
down the hill, with parts of doors and windows, rudely carved, 
lying amongst the debris. In these ruins he saw a Ganesa 
“very distinguishable and there are other idolatrous figures; 
but so much defaced that the particular objects which they 
represented are not recognizable.” Buchanan seems to have 
takfen most of the ruins of buildings to represent mainly Saiva 
temples, which, together with the shell inscriptions, form the 
main characteristics of the ruins. 

Below the hill, near the pass to the west, Beglar noticed 
a large black stone slab, known as Vagisvari Stbana, with an 
inscription in four lines in medieval characters. He read the 
opening line as Swaste Fratapa Ramanuya, The reference to 
the name Ramanuja is interesting, though it certainly does not 
refer to the famous Vaishnava reformer of that name, since the 
ruins at the place are characteristically §aiva. The inscription 
has not been transcribed fully as yet and it appears likely that 
it may contain valuable information with regard to the ruins 
on the hill. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, 118 ft'; Beglar, CASI, VIII, 
pp. 128-29 ; Bengal List 426. 

252 Khojpur (darbhanga)—saiva temple (?)— 

Some years back D. C. Sircar published an inscription on 
pedestal of the image of Durga which is in worship at the village. 
It records installation of the image and is dated 147 in the 
Lakshmana Sena era, i.e. in 1 53-54 A.D., according to D.C. 
Sircar. Ne details of the temple and of other remains, if any, 
are furnished. 

D. C. Sircar, JBRS, XXXVII, Parts, 3-4, pp. 10-13. 
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153 Khuntitola (ranchi)—burial site (asura)— 

The village is situated about 2 miles south-west of Khunti 
on the bank of the stream called Kotri. Nearby the village is 
a large tract of land, measuring several acres, in which over 
50 slabs of stone were seen exposed above ground by S. C. Roy 
some time about 1915 and perhaps more exist concealed under¬ 
ground and in the midst of vegetation. About 12 of these slabs 
were removed and the graves underneath dug up by him resulting 
in discoveries of cinerary urns or earthen jars containing bones 
of the dead. Some of the jars were found placed, one over the 
other, up to a maximum number of four at a time. Inside 
each larger jar a small ehuka (i.e. a jug, with a narrow 
mouth) and an earthen lamp, were found. The top slabs 
are of different sizes but the largest was found to be 9y x 8'. 
Inside some of the jars the other objects like copper ornaments 
and beads of stone or copper were also found. The urns were 
found usually at a depth of one to two feet below the ground 
level. It was also reported to S. C. Roy that “stone implements 
are now and then ploughed in the fields”; but he was not able 
to secure any. Roy excavated another part of the site again 
a few years later and discovered, in addition, numerous objects 
like copper bracelets, bronze bracelets, bronze bell, copper 
anklet, iron ring, iron bracelet, and iron implements etc. 

The site was further explored by A. Ghosh in about 1944 
and was found strewn over with disintegrated pieces of bone 
and a good number of potsherds. Of the four characteristic 
potsherds collected by him from the site one is a lid of a vessel, 
another being a fragment of a jar, while the remaining two 
pieces were found decorated with a double line of concentric 
circles, a feature commonly found in the pottery from the 
so-called Asura sites in this region. ;cf. Bichna, q.v.). In 
type, fabric and decorative features there is much resemblance 
between the pottery from this site and that from Kunjla, 
q.v., a similar site in the area which was also excavated by 
Ghosh early in 1944. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, I, 234-6 ; VI, 393 ff; A. Ghosh, 
Notes on the Exploration in Ranchi District, (unpublished). 

254. Kispa (Gx\ya) — Hindu and buddhist temples— 

The village is situated 6 miles north of Tekari or 12 miles 
west of the Barabar hills and its ancient ruins were first noticed 
by Buchanan who, however, mentions the name of the place 
as Kaspa-bahiya. In 1872-73 Beglar also surveyed the village 
for its ancient ruins and it appears Bloch later visited it in 
1902 ; but he says nothing about the ruins. 

In Buchanan's time the place had been known for its 
temple dedicated to goddess Tara and situated at the west 
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end of the village. Buchanan gives a graphic description of 
his visit to the temple. He found it just a recently built mud 
structure on the ruins of an ancient brick and stone building. 
“Many images were built into the wall and many broken ones 
were lying near the door. The enshiined image, called and 
worshipped as Tara Devi, was or “human size” and being 
covered with cloth from the chin to the heels he could not 
identify it clearly ; though he strongly suspected it to be of a 
male deity. Of the goddess the local peo]de told him a legend 
that Tara Devi had been an oilman's wife of great sanctity, 
whom the tyrannical Raja Bala desired to seize in order to 
gratify his lust It is said she p.uyed to her deity for protection 
and suddenly both she and the Raja were turned to stone. 
She is now worshipped as Tara Devi; while the Raja ‘stood’ 
neglected, in Buchanan’s time at least, represented in a colossal 
image, more than life-size, at a short distance away. The latter 
image was also found surrounded by ruins of carving and broken 
images, thus obviously indicating a site of another temple. 
Buchanan was fu.Uher told that there were scattered a number 
of heaps of bricks or mounds in the vicinity and 10 or 12 of them 
were already ransacked by the villagers for materials for 
building. He inspected only one of these heaps and noticed 
an image of “what is called Vishnu riding on Garur” of which 
the upper part was then pelted by women with bricks “alleging 
that he (i. e. Vishnu ?) is an unnatural uncle, riding on the 
head of his sister’s son (i. e. Gaiuda .?/’ Buchanan then adds : 
“This place has ceitainly bee.i either a city or situation of 
an extensive religious establishment...the villagers say that 
it was the residence of Kasyap”, one of the names of Buddha 
himself, according to Buchanan ; though it mo-y possibly indicate 
the name of the famous disciple of the Buddha. 

In 1872-73 Beglar noticed the temple of Tara Devi and 
discovered the enshrined image to be of a male deity with an 
inscription on its halo ; but he could not actually see at close 
quarters, and thought it to be a Buddhist image. Near the 
temple he saw many Im./as and numerous cut-stone blocks, indi¬ 
cating the site of an earlier Hindu temple at the spot. Inside the 
village he noticed several Hindu and Buddhist images, the 
latter including two life statues of Buddha, with the usual 
Buddhist creed formulae inscribed on them. Bcglar, however, 
knew nothing of the legend of Tara and traditional association 
of the site with Kasyapa, nor does he seem to have observed 
the numerous mo\’ind5 mentionrd earlier by Buchanan. It is 
also not clear whether the image of “Bala Raja” as seen by 
Buchanan is the same as one of the life-size statues of the 
Biuldha mentioned later by Beglar. From the description of the 
place by Beglar there is no doubt that the place was one of 
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importance and there were here Hindu and Buddhist temples in 
the early medieval period, i. e., in 9th to 10th centuries A. D. 
The site had not been explored after 1873, though Bloch seems 
to have only casually visited it in 1902, and, therefore, deserves 
to be explored further. 

Of the inscriptions the contents of the one on the image of 
“Tara Devi” have not been properly recorded ; while the other 
two inscriptions on the two life-size statues of the Buddha need 
to be transcribed. It may be that some valuable historical infor¬ 
mation is contained in these inscriptions as none of them have 
been carefully examined and transcribed so far. 

Buchanan, Patna-G-aya, I, 142-44 ; Beglar, CAST, VIII, 
53-54 ; Bengal List, 325-8 ; Bloch, An. jBe®., ASJ, B. C\, 1902, 

p. 12. ^ 

255. Kiul (MONGHYR)-ANCIENT SITE, BUDDHIST REMAINS, 
• AND lANKS— 

The village is situated on the eastern bank of the Kiul 
river near the well-known railway junction of that name on the 
main line of the Eastern Railway. The ancient remains near 
Kiul have been found described only by Cunningham, the 
District Gazetteer having based its information mainly on his 
report. 

To the north of the village, Cunningham noticed a small 
tank and the foundations of a Buddhist temple with several 
Buddhist figures lying nearby its ruined site as well as in the 
village. To the west of the village was another tank called 
Sansar Pokhar; but no ruins are stated by him to exist near it. To 
south is another village called Kowaya, itself situated on a large 
and extensive mound, abounding in old bricks and broken 
images, Buddhist as well as Hindu. 

On the bank of the river he noticed a conspicuous mound, 
30’ high, known as gadh or Birdaban, of which no one could tell 
the meaning. Cunningham sank a shaft in the centre of this 
mound and discovered, at a depth of 6 feet from the top, the 
remains of a small chamber, containing a steatite relic casket, 
shaped like stupa, and a headless image of ascetic Buddha, also 
made of steatite. Inside the casket were found a golden box 
with a bone piece, broken silver box and a green glass 
bead. Traces of an arched chamber of bricks were also 
exposed by him in the eastern portion of the mound 
containing 200 to 300 lac seals. Another arched chamber 
was also found in the corresponding western portion of 
the mound, with an cartlien jar tilled with 2700 lac seals of 
four different kinds. Three fourths of the seals were badly 
damaged, while the rest bore impressions of a figure of ascetic 
Buddha, under the hodhi tree, with rows of stii'pas on both 
27 
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sides and inscriptions on some of them at the bottom. The 
inscriptions contain mostly the usual Buddhist creed formulas 
in 10th or 11th century characters. The seals may perhaps 
be the official seals of the monastery, nearby to the west, now 
represented by a low mound about 150 to 160 feet square. 
01 the four kinds of seals one is probably datable to an 
earlier date. The other objects found inside the earthen jar, 
mentioned above, include a small earthen vessel and four 
bronze and one steatite images of the ascetic Buddha. 

Cunningham refers to other low mounds to the east and 
south of the main mound and thought that the site represents 
ruins of a regular Buddhist establishment, cf. also Jaynagar 
and the identification of Kiul with the Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen 
Tsiang by Cunningham. 

Cunningham, A8I, III, pp. 156-59 ; BDG^, Monghyr, p. 227. 

256. Kolhua (muzaffarpur)—mauryan pillar, b'uddhist 

SITE and tanks— 

The village Kolhua is situated about 2 to 3 miles north¬ 
west of Basarh, q. v., with which the ancient ruins at 
the place are closely associated; as they undoubtedly formed 
part of the ancient city of Vaisall already referred to. As 
stated by Princep, as early as in January 1784, Mr. Law had 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal “a Short Account of 
Two Pillars to the North of Patna”. This account was perhaps 
of a cursory nature, and was therefore not published. It is not 
known whether he then referred to the pillar at Kolhua, then 
known as Bakhra Pillar from another village of that name 
nearby. Some drawings or paintings of the pillar were also 
made in 1814 by an Indian artist for J. R. Elphinstone ; but 
the first descriptive account on the pillar and the ruins was 
published in 1835 by Stephenson and Princep accompanied 
by drawings from Hodgson. Later in 1861 and 1880 Cun¬ 
ningham explored and described the ruins more fully and 
most of the subsequent accounts on the place, such as in the 
Bengal List, the Gazetteer or in Kuraishi’s List are based 
mainly on what he had stated earlier. 

(a) The Mauryan Pillar —According to a fantastic local 
tradition recounted to Stephenson the pillar was believed to 
be the “walking stick” of “Bhim Sinh” (i. e., perhaps, Bhima 
of the epic tradition). He adds further the local story that 
the place near its base was dug for treasure, many years 
before, by a Bengali gentleman, who perished in the attempt. 
Similarly an Englishman had come ami dug down to discover 
the base of the pillar; but he too lost his life, and thus the 
pillar was locally believed to have been haunted. Stephenson 
further states that “a Hindu Faqir” had then availed himself 
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of the excavated spot of the mound nearby (cf. (b) below) 
and converted it into a place of worship; while in 1861 
Cunningham found another Sannyasi, about 30 years of age, 
having settled down near the pillar with a small residence 
and a court-yard enclosing the pillar. 

The pillar, as seen above ground, is a monolith of highly 
polished sandstone, consisting of a circular shaft, surmounted by 
a decorative bell-shaped capital, supporting a life-size figure of a 
lion, facing the north. The shaft, as measured by Cunningham', 
is 18' above the level of the courtyard, the bell portion and the 
plain oblong abacus, or pedestal for the lion above it, being 
2' 10" and 1' respectively ; while the figure of lion itself measures 
3' 6". The total height of the pillar with the capital would 
thus come to 25' t" above the courtyard level. As alluded to 
above, several attempts had been made before Cunningham to 
dig round the base of the pillar for treasure or for inscriptions 
but without success. Cunningham made another attempt and 
dug down to 14', where the water level was reached, still 
finding the shaft with the polish all around “but no appearance 
of any basement” upto the point of his excavation. He was, 
however, told by the local people that in an earlier excavation, 
by the Bengali gentleman, at the instance of some ‘Saheb’, just 
at the water level “a sejuare pedestal in three steps” was found. 
Cunningham did not dig down further; but since the pillar 
was still polished upto water level, he thought that it must have 
gone down at least 4' 1" below, if not more. If this is treated 
as coTrect the total height of the pillar with the lion capital 
would come to be 43' 5" or more from its bottom to the top 
of the capital. The diameter of the shaft at water level is 
49.8" and it tapers up to the top where it is 38. 7". The pillar 
is leaning a little to the west, 4 to 5 inches out of plumb, due 
to perhaps the weakness of its foundation and its very heavy 
weight of about 50 tons, as calculated by Cunningham, who 
noticed it to be “the heaviest of all the Lion-monoliths” seen by 
him. The lion figure of the capital is rather stiff, it being 
seated on its hind legs, with mouth half open, as if snarling and 


1. Measurements given by Cunningham and by Kuraishi do not quite 
agree. Those taken by Cunningham are given here except that of the lion 
figure, which is more accurately mentioned by Kuraishi inclusive of its plain 
pedestal, while Cunningham seems to have left it out of his calculations in 
his report for 1861-62, though they are given in his report for 1880-81 as 
95 ' which is obviously a mistake. It appears Cunningham included the height 
of bell-portion and the abacus or pedestal of the lion figure, when calculating 
the height of the shaft above ground as 21' 10 ' (which ha gives as 18’ in 
his report of 1861-02) and included the bell-portion again in calculating the 
height of the whole of the lion capital (i. e. 9' 5’'). This had resulted in a 
wrong measurement of 45' 3 ' as the total lieight of the pillar as mentioned 
by him in his report for 18S0-81 while comparing bis measurements with those 
of Stephenson taken in about 1836. 
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with the tongue slightly protruding. On the shaft itself are 
found rudely carved human and animal figures and symbols 
such as scales, wheels, nandipadas etc. 

(b) The mounds of Stiipas, Monasteries etc. and Tank—~- 

As shown in his sketch plan (cf. AST, XVI, plate V) the 
pillar is surrounded by a high level ground, C' to 7' high above 
the surrounding country and measuring roughly 1000'x 600' 
with other mounds and a large tank, called as Ramakunda, 
2-10'X idO', close to the south ot the pillar, all situated within 
its limits. Pdoch described the lank in 1903 as “ancient brick- 
faced”; but, 25 years later, Kurai^hi states that “the brick-facing 
is now all coveicd with mud”. By a comparison with the descri¬ 
ption of the monuments at VaisalT by Hiuen Tsiang 
Cunnirgham identified the tank with the “Monkey Tank” 
{Murkdta-luida) of the Buddhist tradition, on the southern bank 
of which, it is said, stood the, “Kutagara hall” or “the upper¬ 
storeyed hall”, where the Buddha addressed his disciples, after 
having announced to Ananda his approaching Nirvana. While 
excavating the low mound, to the south of the tank, Cunningham 
discovered traces of some large building with thick brick walls, 
the bricks being 15|"x9|"x2". .^long its west was exposed 
a small brick stupa, 7' to S' in diameter, with several ornamented 
bricks in its ruins, including one with rounded top and a square 
hole in its middle, perhaps forming one of the umbrellas of its 
original pinnacle. This small stupa, in fact, occupies the position, 
where Huien Tsiang locates the stupa, which marked the spot, 
where the monkey offered Buddha a pot full of honey; but 
Cunningham was not sure whether it should be identified as 
such, though he would propose to identify the remains of the 
large building, referred to above, with the Kutagara hall, described 
by the Chinese pilgrim. 

Close to the north of the pillar is a ruined stupa of solid 
brick, 25'-10'' above the fields; but only 15' 11" above the 
ground level of the pillar as stated by Cunningham. Both 
Stephenson and Cunningham refer to an e.xacavation having been 
done here by some doctor from Muxaffarpur early in the 19th 
century, but without any notable discovery. Kuraishi gives the 
base of this stiipa as measuring 65' in diameter, the bricks being 
12" X 9i" X 2^" (Stepherson says “a foot square” while 
Cunningham gives the measurements as 13^" x 9^" x 2J"). 
According to Cunningham this stiipa was “clearly the monument 
that was erected by .Asoka,” but for what purpose is not stated. 
A modern brick temple had been built on the stiipa, with a long 
flight of steps on the east, enshrining a well-preserved medieval 
image of the Buddha in hhumi sparsa-mudra, now worshipped as 
Ramachandra. This image was found in situ in 1854 by the 
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local Zamindar amongst the ruins of an old temple or a 
Buddhist Chapel monastery, some 720 feet to the north of the 
pillar. 

About 250' to the north-ea^t of the above stupa is a low 
mound but, it appears, it was not fully explored by Cunningham. 
Similar mounds existing to the west of the tank were excavated 
by him, but without any result. Half a mile to the west of 
the pillar Cunningham noticed two high conical mounds, locally 
known as Bhim Sen’s paVas or baskets, standing near the 
corner of a tank, having no indications of brick ruins; though 
they are universally believed to be old, some peojile even calling 
them as Raja Bisal-ka Murcha or Raja Bisal’s Fort or Batteiy. 
Cunningham does not seem to have explored it further. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed from the 
place :— 

(i) On the Manryan pillar:—Various excavations were 
made, from time to time, to ascertain if any original inscription 
existed on the pillar, but no such inscription was found. As late 
as 1003 Bloch also made an attempt but to no result. In 1861-62 
Cunningham, however, had discovered a few short records on the 
buried position of its shaft in “the curious flourished characters” 
now commonly known as “shell ’ characters, which have not 
been deciphered so far, nor have they been dated with certainty. 

The shaft is covered by numerous scribblings made by 
visitors, in English as well as in Nagari, two of early English 
records mentioning the names of “G. H. Barlow, 1780” and 
“Reuben Burrow, 1792”. 

(ii) On the image of Buddha, in worship in the modern 
temple on the stiipa near the pillar. It records the pious gift of 
the image by one Utsaha, son of Manikya and is assigned to 8th 
or 9th century A. D. by Cunningham. It is not included in 
Bhandarkar’s List. 

(iii) On pedestal of a broken image found at the site and 
presented by Stephenson to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1835 
and now in Indian Museum, Calcutta. The inscription contains 
the usual Buddhist creed formulae only. 

J. Prineep and Stephenson, JASB, 1835, 124 ff; Cunnin¬ 
gham, ASI, 1, 58-64, XVI, 12-16 ; Bengal List, 396 ; BDG, 
Musaffarpur, 138-141 ; Bloch, ASH, 1903-4, pp. 83-84' Kuraishi, 
List, 28-30 ; Anderson, Catalogue, II, 93-94. 

257. Konch (gaya)—saiva and buddhist temples— 

This large village is situated about 17 miles northwest 
of Gaya and its ancient ruins, under the name of Koch, were 
first noticed and described by Buchanan. Short accounts of 
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the ruins also exist by Kittoe in 1847 and by Peppe in 1865, 
when he had taken photographs of the main temple referred 
to below. Later Beglar and Cunningham furnished very 
detailed descriptive accounts of the ruins, particularly of the 
architecturally interesting ntain temple, in their respective 
survey reports. A brief notice of this temple is also given by 
Bloch in 1903 ; while the other references to the place by the 
Bengal List, the District Gazetteer and Grierson are mostly 
based on the reports of Cunningham and Beglar. 

The main object of interest at Konch is the Saiva temple 
of Kochesvara Mahadeva, which, it appears, was in good 
condition in Buchanan’s time; for he describes it as being “so 
entire, that it cannot be supposed of much greater antiquity.” 
From its photograph taken by Peppe in 1865 and published by 
Cunningham (cf. ASI, XVI, pi. XVII) it appears to have suffered 
some damage before 1865 and, as stated by the Bengal List, it 
was already partly dilapidated in 1896 or so; though it was, till 
then, in worship. The temple consists, in plan, of the sanctum 
only ; but it is likely it had a pillared hall or mandapa in front; 
since several pillars and pilasters of granite were seen lying out¬ 
side in the debris. The sanctum is 28'square externally and 11^' 
square internally, with a linya inside, which is in worship. The 
walls inside have niches for, perhaps, holding lamps. The roof 
inside is in the form of a tunnel vault, consisting of arcs meeting 
at crown in a ridge and built of cut-to-shape bricks, in a rather 
ingenious device, wherein bricks are placed edge to edge to 
form an arch. The bricks used are of three different sizes 
viz. 9" X 4|" X 21" ; 11" x 5J" x 2|" ; and 13" x 7^" x 2|". Above 
the vaulted roof is an upper chamber, inside the tower, having 
its entrance in front, in the form of a rectangle, headed by a 
triangle, formed by overlapping of bricks, a characteristic 
quite peculiar with the temples also at Deo and Umga, q. v. 
Externally the tower is curvilinear, each wall being divided 
into seven faces by deeply recessed upright lines, the 
carved ornamentation being limited to brick mouldings 
and indentations, covered by a later coat of plaster. Cun¬ 
ningham says that a pillared hall was added later to the 
sanctum, as seen from a larger thickness of the front wall, clearly 
composed of two walls touching each other, the outer wall of 18" 
thickness having been added to support the roof of the front 
hall. The pillars and capitals of this hall, lying in the debris, 
are profusely carved ; but the workmanship is rough and coarse. 

In the premises of the temple were observed numerous 
sculptures representing Vishnu, Siva, Hara-Gaurl, Ganesa, the 
various incarnations of Vishnu, Surya etc. A few Buddhist 
sculptures were also seen in the ruins by Buchanan, who refers 
to two of them, with the inscriptions containing the usual 
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Buddhist creed formulae. The sculptures are, no doubt, prima¬ 
rily Hindu; but how they were associated with the present 
temple is not clear ; for they certainly did not originally belong 
to the sanctum or to the tower which has no provision to 
accommodate these images. Whether they belonged originally 
to the hall or mandapa has not been made clear by Beglar or 
Cunningham. Beglar quotes Kittoe for a local tradition that 
the temple was originally dedicated to the sun-god ; but, since the 
present lini/a in the shrine appears to be in situ, it appears, there 
existed other temple or temples in the locality, from which some 
of the sculptures may have been collected. It is also not 
unlikely that a Buddhist temple also existed in the vicinity. 

There have been various views regarding the date of the 
existing temple. Buchanan did not consider it to be of high 
antiquity and he was told that it was built by a certain Raja 
Bhairavendra of whose history little was known at the time. 
Beglar compared the structure of this temple with that of the 
famous temple of Bodh-Gaya and dated it to 6th century 
A. D. According to Cunningham it resembled the Deo Barunarak 
temple, q. v., and he dated it to 8th century. Because of its 
close similarity with the temples at Deo and Umga, q.v., the latter 
having an inscription of King Bhairavendra of about 1450 A. D., 
Bloch assigned the construction to the 15th century A. D., 
a view which agrees closely with that expressed by Buchanan 
earlier. 

Buchanan, Putna-Qaya, I, 135-6 ; Cunningham, ASI, XVI, 
52-59 ; Beglar OASI, VIII, 54-61 ; Bengal List, p. 330 ; Grierson, 
Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 21 ; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 
1902, p. 13 ; Peppe, Proa. ASB, 1865, p. 81. 

258 . Kothi (palamau)—fort— 

It contains ruins of a fort which is locally attributed to the 
Cheros. It was captured by Daud Khan, an officer under 
Aurangzeb in the later half of the 17th century A. D. 

JBORS, IV, 288. 

259. Kuluha Hill (hazaribagh)--fort, jain temples, rock- 

cut SCULPTURES, HINDU 
TEMPLES AND TANKS 

The hill is situated 6 miles southwest of Hunterganj, 
overlooking the valley of the Lilanjana river in the adjoining 
Gaya District. Hunter’s Statistical Account contains a reference 
to it that it is a place of local pilgrimage with a small temple 
and a tank found near the top of the hill; but he says nothing 
about their antiquity. The Bengal List, for the first time, draws 
attention to the ancient sculptures, “both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist” and especially to the inscriptions d ated by it between 
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the eighth and twelfth centuries, A few years later N. Dey 
and A. Stein explored the ruins on the hill, almost simultaneously, 
giving somewhat fuller descriptions of the ruins, but with a little 
varying accounts and views. The only information thereafter 
is by D. C. Sircar who visited the hill a few years back, with a 
view to explore the area mainly for the inscriptions. 

(a) Ruins on the slopes or approiehes af the hill : 

The hill is very difficult of access and is approached 
generally only from two sides, viz. one from the village Hatwaria 
at its western foot and the other from the valley which skirts the 
hill on the east. The ascent from the west is very steep, part of 
the approach having been made by rock-cut steps. Along this 
approach, about half a mile south of the village, Stein noticed a 
small mound of stones, with a small Jain image of Parsvanatha, 
with the usual snake-hood canopy over the figure ; though the 
local people named it as a Dvarapala or Guardian of the Gate. 
Dey, however, says that as the top of the western hill is approa¬ 
ched, “figures of Buddha in the conventional form of meditation 
are seen sculptured here and there on the rock”. Obviously 
there are some rock-cut sculptures here, which were not noticed 
by Stein, and may have been Jain rather than Buddhist, since 
Dey seems to have confused between the two. The eastern 
approach is less steep and is circuitous, over boulders and some 
rock-cut steps, with broken pieces of sculptures, mostly Hindu, 
seen here and there. Oil the sides of both the approaches are 
seen, at intervals, sindiir or vermillion marks indicating the 
route for the pilgrims. 

(b) Ruins on the hill :— The Fort and Tank :— 

Both Dey and Stein refer to the fortifications on the hill 
a sketch plan of the hill having been furnished with Stein’s 
account. The traces of fortification are, however, seen only on 
the west and partly to the east and south-east. The area 
enclosed may have been more thanl/4thof a mile, north to 
south and about 2000 feet east to v/est. The wall on the west, 
says Stein, was built of neatly-cut slabs of stone, about 9' thick 
and 1 5' high and had a narrow entrance gate, of hardly 5' width, 
for the western approach to the hill mentioned above. On both 
sides of this entrance Stein could trace the fortification to a 
distance of about 700 feet, the wall, going south, being then in a 
somewhat fair state of preservation, while the wall, going north 
through the jungle growth, could be traced to a point, on the 
north, where the hill is tco precipitous to need any artificial 
works to deteud it. On the east was also a similar gate or 
entrance, for the eastern appro,,cli, but thciuinsof the walls 
heie do not extend over long (hstaiices. Dey, however, refers 
to traces of some battelements on the south-eastern side. The 
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hill is not far from the great highway, now known as the Grand 
Trunk Road, with the famous Sherghati pass hardly 10 miles 
away; and from its strategic position and natural defences, the 
fort on the top may have once been an important stronghold ; 
but of its history little is at present known. It may, however, 
be added that neither Dey nor Stein refer to any mins of 
residential buildings inside the fort; for they seem to have 
looked for mostly religious antiquities. 

In the middle of the enclosure is a large tank, formed by 
the natural rocky depression, with a small well-like fissure in 
the smooth rock in its north-eastern portion, coittaining water 
and held sacred by pilgrims under tbe name of Suraj-Kund (or 
Patahi-Ganga as stated by Dey). Nearby this fissure Stein 
noticed a broken Buddhist image with the few words of the 
usual Buddhist creed foimulae seen by him clearly inscribed 
on its base. This sculptured fragment was the only Buddhist 
antiquity seen by Stein on tbe bill. 

(b) The Kuleivafi Teynple :—Between the western entrance of 
the fort and the lake is the temple of the goddess Durga, here 
called as Kulesvarl, who is obviously the presiding deity of the 
hill. It consists, in plan, of the ganctum, 12' square, with a 
small chamber in front, 10'X 9' and a broad platform adorning 
the front of the whole structure. The temple is built partly of 
stoue and partly of old bricks, both the materifils having been 
taken from some earlier structure, which perhaps stood on the 
same site. .Amongst the stone materials, used in the construction, 
large ornamental slabs are found in considerable number. Such 
carved slabs are found used in the platform also. The temple 
is locally attributed to Raja Chaiulraketu of Dantar, a village 
situated nearby the hill, but of bis history nothing is known for 
certain. Stein would, however, date the present construction to 
about 1700 A. D. Of the character and style of the carvings, 
used in the building and about tbe religion to which the original 
structure at the site was dedicated Stein gives no information. 

The Jaina Shriius :— A little distance to the south of the 
above temple are two grottoes or cells formed by the natural 
position of boulders and fissures i:i tbe rock. Inside each of these 
Cedis is a Jaina image,'one being that of Parsvauatha and the other 
could not be identified by Stein as the iMehhana on its pedestal 
is effaced. Proceeding towards the tank from here Stein noticed a 
few more Jain images, one with i.-scripiion; but N. Dev’s account 
gives about a dozen sculptures, under the Pipa! tree near the 
temple of Kulesvarl, which, according to him, were Buddhist. Dey 
fiirtfitr adds that many such figiiLt-s m meditative attitude were 
reported by the locnl Pandas to have existed on the hill, but that 
they have been gradually taken away by the persons who visit the 
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place. Stein, however, does not refer to these images. Since 
Stein considered the ruins at the hill predominantly Jaina it 
is not clear whether these images referred to by Dey would 
also be Jain according to the former. 

About 200 yards to the north-east of the tank is a small 
Jain temple of Parsvanatha with a fragment of an old Jaina 
image lying inside and believed locally to be very old; though 
Stein would date it to about 1800 A. D. The temple is no 
longer in use. 

Jain rock-eut Sculptures :—On the northern side of the 
above Jain temple are two groups of rock-cut sculptures of Jaina 
Tirthaihkaras, which are locally known as Dasavatara images, 
apparently from the number ten of the sculptures in each 
group. One group consists of a row of five standing and five 
seated relievo figures of Jinas, much smaller in size, with the 
characteristic laAchhana or feature, carved on the pedestal 
of each of them; but they are very badly effaced. Above and 
below some of these figures are inscriptions in old Nagari 
characters of which Stein could make out only two letters 
(viz. dra and pa ); while De could not decipher them. A short 
distance away is another row of ten figures of Jinas, all seated, 
each with a female c^otm-bearer on either side and the 
characteristic laHohhana below each of them. The laHehhanas, 
are however, badly defaced. On the top of the row are 

inscriptions. The modelling and carving of all these sculp¬ 
tures are comparatively rude and their age has not been 
ascertained correctly as yet. Stein’s description of the images 
appears to need correction, since he refers, in all, to 15 sculp¬ 
tures ; while there actually appear to be two groups of 10 

figures each, as mentioned by N. De and as seen from a 

photograph published by P.C. Roychaudhaii, (cf.Plate III), which 
shows a row of ten seated figures of Jinas, to which Stein 
makes no reference. 

A short distance higher up is a mass of huge rocky 
boulders, the highest of which is called as Akasalochana, on 
which was noticed by Stein, a pair of footprints, cut half an 
inch into the rock. The prints show no ornamentation or 
inscription, and though locally believed to be those of Vishnu, 
Stein would propose them to have been originally meant to be 
those of a Jaina Tirtharhkara. About 80 yards north-east 
of the Parsvanatha temple is a spot called Mandava-Mandai 
with a hollow, 3' square, cut into the rock, which is locally 
said to be a VedI or altar of a sacrifice, performed by King 
Virata of the Mahabharata, Around it are 9 holes in the 
rock, IJ" in diameter, said to be sockets, once meant to hold 
the poles, supporting the hall or mandapa, required at the 
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Pratishtha ceremony. On the east is an oblong platform 
which the people associate with the marriage ceremony of 
Uttara, the daughter of King Virata of the Mahabharata. 

As will be seen from one of the inscriptions referred to 
below, the antiquity of some of the ruins on the hill would 
date to about 7th or 8th century A. D. Local Hindu tradi¬ 
tion would associate some of the ruins with the King Virata 
of the epic story ; while N. De had proposed to identify the 
hill with the Hakula-parvata of the Burmese annals of Bud¬ 
dhism ; for he had, perhaps wrongly, taken most of the 
sculptures to be Buddhist, instead of Jain, as proved by Stein. 
There was, however, no Jain tradition extant uptil 1900 
about fhe hill; but Stein could locate a reference to Kuluha 
in a Jaina work, called Sri Tlrtha-mala Amdakaratna, pub¬ 
lished in Hindi, in 1893, by Rana Narayan Pal of Calcutta. 
In a “primitive map”, appended to this work, the hill is shown 
mentioned as Bhaddalapiira-nayara where, it is stated, the 10th 
Tlrthamkara Sitala-swamin was born. This work specifi¬ 
cally states that at the place existed a temple, adorned by an 
image but that it was deserted, which may be a veiled 
reference to the deserted temple of Parsvanatha, referred 
to above. 

(c) The following inscriptions have been noticed on the 
hill 

(i) “On a rugged boulder” on the hill D. C. Sircar had 
noticed an inscription recently, in 1953, which he read as 
referring to Parama-bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Vishnugupta i. e. 
perhaps the later Gupta king of this name, who flourished in 7th 
or 8th century A. U. The exact location of this inscription 
on the hill has not been given by Sircar and it appears it was 
not noticed either by De or Stein. 

(ii) On a natural rock surface at the Mandava Mandai. 
It consists of a very shallow but almost completely effaced 
Devanagari characters of which Stein could, with some certainty, 
make out only the letters Sam or Samvat only. 

(iii) On the Jain rock-out sculptures referred to above. 
These inscriptions still remain to be examined and transcribed 
fully. 

(iv) On pedestal of a Jain image noticed by Stein near 
the tank mentioned above. The inscription, it appears, still 
needs to be examined and transcribed. Stein could read only 
the date Samvat 1443 (A. D. 1386) of this inscription. 

Hunter, Statistical Account, Vol. XVI, 29 ; Bengal List, 
544 ; N. Dey, JASB. 1901, pp. 11-37 ; A. Stein, lA, XXX, 
pp. 90-95 ; bODG, Hasarihagh, 203 ; P. C. Roy-chaudhari, 
Jainism in Bihar, pp. 40-43. 
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260 . Kunda (hazaribagh)—fort— 

The village Kunda is situated about S miles south of 
Partabpur in the western extremity of the district. Though 
the place is mentioned by Hunter and the Gazetteer in 
connection with its land tenure and general history, neither 
of them make any reference to the ancient ruins which are, 
in fact, represented by an imposing fort or a castle described 
with some details in the Bengal List only. 

The fort has a natural strategic situation and is defended 
by a gorge to its east and by deep ravines on the other three 
Sides. The fortiheations enclose a parallelogram, 210'x 170', 
the walls being, on an aveiagc, ..5’ high and having square 
toweis at corners, projecting Irom the main walls. The main 
gateway is on the west and has a lower above it. The battle- 
ineiits are piovided with loopholes for archery or musketry. 
The corner towers have rooms at the top approached by stair¬ 
cases from the courtyard below aud Seem to have been meant 
for the accommodation of the garrison ; for no other signs of 
buildings aie to be found inside the enclosure. According to 
Bengal List •‘perhaps the ino.;t carious object in the fortress 
is a well which is beneath the norih-western tower and is 
appioached by a steep subterranean masonry staiicase ridied 
overhead. The mouth of the well is about 30 feet below the 
ground level and 6 feet in diameter. It is now completely 
filled up with earth and masonry rubbish.” 

The Bengal List says nothing about the history of the fort; 
but the Gazetteer gives, a detailed history of the Kunda est;ite 
and its family which claims descent from a Garhwal Rajput of 
Bundelkhand, a personal servant of Aurangzeb, named Ram 
Singh, who was granted a jagir by Daud Khan (cf. Daudnagar, 
q.v., above) and Hangal Khan, “for the care and guarding ot the 
roads”. According to the Gazetteer the chief may probably 
have been a Kharwar, since the country was held by this tnbe 
in historical times. The fort was obviously the work of one of 
the chiefs of this family, 

Bengal List, 542-44 ; Hunter, Statistical Account XVI 
126-124 ; BODQ, Hazarihagh, pp. 55 ff. 147 ff. 

261, Kunjia (k.inchi)~ancient site (asurai— 

The village is situated quite close to Khnntitola, q. v. 
On the weste-n ont.^kirts of the village is a plot of 
upland or mound which was first noticed in about 1915 by 
S. C. Roy. The mound is coverctl with ruins of bricks and 
pottery and is locally associated with the Asuras, In 
1944 A. Ghosh cairied out a small-scale excavation in the 
north-western portion of the site, exposing ruins of a large 
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mud-brick structure, almost complete in plan, measuring 
63' X 20'. The bricks used in the construction were not well- 
burnt and measured about 17'” :o IS" It’c. to i'.-y' broad 
nr 1 2i" thick. The maiii o- on er w Sis vr,:: ' .1'' to IS" thick 
while the cross wails were thio’.ur, tii» bints at the corners 
being not properly boU'ied. The bnlldiag coTisistcil, in plan, 
o; four rooms, the largest being Ib'xlT 6" and the smallest 
S' long with a veiandinh and aiioiher obloeg rooiii, ns an annexe, 
to Its west, the whole being perhaps sorround^d by a compound 
wall. Though no tiles were discovered in tlic iligging, the roof 
seems to have been built of thatched miteiials without tiles. 
Tiiere are indie itions that the buiMiug h-nl undergone repairs 
in. i.iLer linita and some lougb brica p-ivemcnts added to after 
!,.v> liing up the d'-'rii of its ruins. In the course ot deep 
iligging, to a depth of about S', reaching 'o the Iloo; level of the 
original building, some pieces of charcoal only were found. 
In addition to pottery the otlisr antiquities discovered in the 
excavation include a good number of iron objects. The pottery 
is characteiieied by its coarse fabric, thicker in section and 
teiracottu red in colour. Most of the pottery is wheel-made 
though some hand-made sherds w- I'c .;!so ioimd They represent 
mostly jars, bowls and vases- Tue dv.co’-alive devices used on 
them include a row of conceno ic circk.s, w..ivy lines, rows of 
embossed triangles and mould-:-! patterns on a tew of them. 
Though no definite evidence is avad-ible from those finds to 
iii'iicate their date and historical ;is.>ociaiiun with the so-called 
"Asurus” of the local tradkion, tnis much can be s.iid that the 
pottery found in this sm.'ill exc-av.iiion has muck in common 
with the pottery found on sinl.ico at the vaiious bunal and 
other sides in the region, locally aLiiibuted to the .Vsuias. There 
is, however, nothing found in the excavation to indicate that 
there had bten two or more sing-.s of culture, as asserted by 
.S. C. Roy, as there seems to be no doubt that the site belongs 
to a full-iledged iron ago. The .site h.is not yielded an 
accurately datable antiquity; though it can be assigned to the 
early centuries of the Christian era from the fact that a gold coin 
of a Kushaii king was found e.udier at a similar site at 
Bclwadag, q.v. 

S. C. Roy, JdORS, 1, p. 237.; .\ Ghosh, Exqiloration in 

B'.inchi District (unpublished). 

262. Kurkihar (g.vy.v)~buddhi-'-t ruins, fort, 1\iva 

TEMFLi-: -\.ND T.VNKS— 

The vili.igc Kurkihar is -'ituated 3 miles north-east of 
W : zii X'inj ne.d its aotiqu,irl,.n eeiiu.nrs were fust b'ought to 
notice by Kittoe in 1847. He visi-^d Tie phice twice and m his 
second visit spent there four days collecting "ten cart-loads of 
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idols, all Buddhist and many of the Tantiika period” some 
of which are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In 1866 
Peppe took photographs of some of the images at Kurkihar and 
published his brief notes thereon. Cunningham also visited it 
twice in 1S51-62 and 1879-80 respectively. Hunter makes no 
mention of Kurkihar; while the Bengal List and the Gazeteer 
give a brief account of the ruins based on earlier references. 
Stein also paid an exploratory visit to Kurkihar ; but it was 
mainly with a view to identify places visited by Hiuen Tsiang 
in the locality. In 1930 Kurkihar suddenly came to limelight 
because of an important discover}' of a hoard of 226 bronzes 
and five other objects, the discovery being a topic of much 
discussion by Jayaswal, N. K. Saraswati and K. C. Sarkar. 
These objects are now in Patna Museum. 

Kittoe’s account of Kurkihar is too brief and sketchy 
there being no sketch-plan of the ruins furnished with their 
description published by him. He refers to “a vast mound of 

bricks and rubbish.undoubtedly the site of a great monastery 

and a large town.” He noticed an outer enclosure "ISO paces 
square”, the wall being 3” in thickness, with an inner enclosure 
“which appears to have been filled for ages with Chaityas or 
Buddha temples of every dimension from 10 inches to perhaps 
40 to 50 feet.” Cunningham’s report on the ruins at Kurkihar 
is, however, accompanied by a sketch plan of the sites. 

(a) The main mound of Buddhist ruins to south of village : — 

It measures about 600 feet square and about 25 feet high, 
which, as seen from Cunningham’s sketch plan, includes ruins 
of a small fort with solid brick walls. It is obviously this 
mound which Kittoe refers to in his account of the place. He 
saw here not only the numerous Buddhist imnges, large and 
small, but also innumerable votive stupas rather characteristic 
of the place. He says there were, in his time, “rows after rows 
of chaityas extending north and south for several hundred feet”, 
while in 1872 Broadley was also struck by the varieties of the 
chaityas of which he had about twenty five distinct varieties in 
his own collection then. Of the images which once belonged 
to those ruins many are now in Indian Museum, Calcutta, as 
referred to in Anderson’s Catalogue, while many of the votive 
chaityas, stone pillars and some images were removed by the 
local Zamindar to his Bungalow which were still there till 1930 
as recorded by Saraswati and Sarkar. As stated by Cunningham 
the mound represents, ruins of a Buddhist sttlpa, the super¬ 
structure of which had already been dug away for bricks by 
the people of the locality. Cunningham suspects that the relic 
chamber of the stupa had been opened quite early by the villagers 
and the relics or antiquities, if any, lost for ever. Neither 
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Cunningham nor Kittoe furnish details of the buildings of the 
ruins, since they had been badly disturbed long before. 
Quarrying at the mound for bricks was going on as late as 
1930, when in the course of one of such works was discovered, 
all of a sudden, a remarkably large hoard of bronzes, all at one 
spot, the smaller pieces contained and packed in two large 
earthen jars, the larger ones having been piled on ground with 
the heaviest pieces lying downmost. The findspot is said by 
Saraswati and Sarkar to be some 25 ft. below the top of the 
mound and was probably enclosed by a circular wall of which 
traces are visible. The bricks found in this mound are of an 
unusually large size, 161" x 10^" x 2^". Jayaswal, however, 
describes the findspot as “a corner of a room—a little below 
the ground level of the street and some 15 feet below the top 
of the mound.” There has been no sketch or drawing published 
so far showing the correct location of the find-spot of the 
bronzes and the details of the ruins of the building. 

As stated by Jayaswal in all 230 pieces were received in 
Patna Museum including “pedestals, conches, miniature crystal 
stupas, bells, potteries etc. The actual images are about 150. 
Three of the images are plated with gold. There were a few 
images of solid silver ; but they did not reach the authorities and 
the Museum...Although there are a few pieces which are pre- 
Pala, the collection as a whole is Pala,” and it is certain that 
105^ of them are inscribed pieces. Only o of the images represent 
Hindu deities such as Siva-Parvati (three in all), Vishnu, 
Balarama and Surya. All the othsrs represent Buddhist deities, 
of which as many as 51 represent the Buddha, which include a 
peculiar group of representations of Buddha wearing a crown, 
a representation which is otherwise “unorthodox” or “uncano- 
nical” from the Buddhist point of view. The Buddhist images 
represent mostly the goddess Tara, Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
or Lokanatha Vagisvara and others. These images have been 
somewhat fully described by Jayaswal, Saraswati and Sarkar 
and others. 

To the south of this great mound is a large tank on the 
banks of which Jayaswal noticed, in about 1930, numerous 
monolithic votive stupas. In Cunningham’s sketch plan another 
larger tank is shown towards west surrounded by a row of 
mounds; but these do not appear to have been explored so far. 

(6) The Devisthana or Vafisvarl Temple :—In the north-eastern 
portion of the village is a rude Hindu temple of bricks noticed by 
Cunningham in lS6l, with a number of images, both Hindu and 
Buddhist, collected within its premises and datable to lOth or 
11th centuries A. D. These images have been described briefly 
by Saraswati and Sarkar. The Hindu images represent Mahi- 
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shasura-marddini Durga, G:iiies;i-jananT Durga, Liiiga with 
Iniraan face, and the Nava--lahas. Alj the other images are 
Buddhist, rcpitseutmg Bmhii , .'.vidokitcssa.i, M. ’ijusrl, Tara, 
Jambhala, etc. The ter.-tie is b^lievc.l to be a modern CO is- 


triictivur, bt:t Sara.-'waii a;.,* ^ ikoi y that an oiiler rtrt'Cii.re 
or tenigle stcod caigir.aily at tii., s;te. seen tiom the CcCwd 
pillais. ;i decert.'ed door-frame an t o.her cll nt.-iin. taL tired ;n 
the piestnt consiiuciion. They do not, hevvtvcr, ch.rii}’ whether 
this older teirgde was Hindu e.i- h;ud<Ihist and whether all, or 
onl}- some, of the linages in the present collection belonged to it. 


'a' iSugatghar mound:- —To the north of the village Crumiu- 
gham leftr.T to u smrdl raoimd, i O' square, calleel as Sugtiighar, 
i.e. “house of Sugiil.a 'one of tlto VvVii-.siiuwu titles of the Liuhihn. 
This mound does uo: seem to have been at r,ll emplored so ti.i. 
Saraswiiti and Stttkar point out that ftom an eye copy of an 
inscrtptioa iium Kurkih..r puuhbiud in Cunningham's ihst 
report tiie rnime ,'nigacaguitJh -Kufi is specifically mtiitiontT in 
it as havit.g been bunt by a el .volet- fiom Kerala in Didtshina- 
dtsa. It IS thus rruite lilmiy Uial this mound repre.^ents li e 
Sugata-g..ndha-KnC oi the i,.Si-i:p'.ions, The mound, the-relore, 
destives fuitiler exp.Ioiv.lion. 


It will be observed fiom the various accounts given above 
that the rums <d Km.iibav have not been systematically e,\p!ored 
or c-ACavaled so far. Kittoc did h;.-. digging for images ami 
Cuiiiai.gliam merely desciibcl the ruins without doing ary 
thoiougii e.xpioiiiho 1 and iiidic.'ti’ig the nature and char.cter i i 
the moiii.nieiitb buried iiinle n..ath. The discovery of the bion;; .1 
and otlie: cbjecia was mmK accidentally in the course ot 
quanyiiig for rna.teri.ils. Tbongii the antiquities d:sco\-eii.(.i in 
I 9 d 0 hu\e been carefully soidicd, mainly iconograpincaliy, 
the hir.ory and aiitiquiiy o: ill- ruins themselves leniain to be 
tuckletl system.'.tic.illy. There i.s no doubt the place must h.ive 
b-en an impoitahl one n.al wis, as staled by Cunrdi'gh.am, 
“perha[is the hugest j'l.ice between the cities of Gaya and 
Bih.ar’'. Theic should luivo be'n here a great place of pilgriri.,ge 
of the t.kuliihisia ; bi,,ce some ot the numerous inscriptions, fo.: .,1 
from tile i iiieS. ref- r to [ulgrims not only from such icmute ;ii e.vs 
in Indi-v like Sak,;; ■ in Pnn’.ab ami Kerala, Cor jecvur ■ .n 1 r 
Kariclii in the south, but aisj fn n., ahroaiL like the B .li rh 
ami pij-siiily I.la}':: oii:_r con; t'di 3 ;.s poii.tril m.:, 

as emit’ r. ’ -- 7 , bv Ki. Tin' !'■; Ci if'tioim turliie' ■ i i, >• 
to a ni.. bm e ■ . ; -'in' m r e - , kr g-, th'e l i't.r I 1 

mo. t’y o. i. 1 .'’ dy. ..'.v I >, ■ ; w , I wouldm th-.,nrh t 
bron-^ . m , ■ : tv h ■ ; ..md, ti.o-gh iha i. c.j;- 


1. -1 js,.!.. j! .'lUAiOi lir ra ..i, iiya i t.i. ilie oia.i-.-ir 

however, meatijas oaiy S3 mic.'iptioae on taeaa bronzes, cf. JliOUS, 


230 flf. -• 


ii! S i ), 
XX71, 
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tions themselves are dated from 8th century to the 12th century 
A. D. He would further believe that the name Apanaka- 
mahavihara, mentioned in one of the inscriptions, “was evidently 
the name of at least one of the Kurkihar monasteries”. But 
more information is sure to come forth when the other mounds 
are further explored and excavated. The importance of the 
place and the need for systematic excavation of the mounds were 
realized as early as in 1902 by Bloch also, but no such wtark was 
ever carried out at Kurkihar afterwards. 

The true name of the place is said to be Kurak-vihar which 
Cunningham believed to be a contracted form of Kukkuta- 
pada-Vihara, since the Sanskrit word Kukkuta is the same 
as the Hindi Kukkar or Kurak. A large vikara of this name is 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as existing near Pataliputra or 
Patna. Cunningham would, however, connect the ruins at 
Kurkihar with the Kukkuta-pada-giri of the Chinese pilgrims, 
which according to Buddhist tradition, was the scene of some 
of the miracles of Maha-Kasyapa. There are, however, various 
opinions about the identification of Kukkuta-pada-giri (cf. 
Gurpa Hill and Hasra Kol, q.v., above). 

Jnseriptiona ;—The inscriptions noticed from Kurkihar 
are as follows :— 

(i) No». 1 to 93 : 

On the bronzes found in the 1930 hoard. These have been 
transcribed, but not systematically edited, by A. Banerji Shastri 
in 1940. (For details cf. XXVI, pp. 236 ff; 301 ff. 

(ii) On a Buddhist image of goddess Tara, now in Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. It is on the pedestal of the image and 
has been only noticed in Anderson’s Catalogue (cf. Part II, 
p. 78). It refers to one Sri BaiaeJiandra. It has not been 
transcribed or edited so far. 

(iii) On the Buddhist images, two in all, now in Indian 

Museum, Calcutta, containing the usual Buddhist creed 
formulas. (Cf. Nos. Kr. 7, 9, of Anderson’s Catalogue, 

Pt. II, pp. 75 ff.). 

(iv) On the Buddhist images now in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The inscriptions, seven in all, have been only noticed 
by Anderson in his Catalogue, no details being furnished by 
him. (cf, Nos. Kr, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11 and 12 of his Catalogue, 
Pt. II, pp. 73 ff.). None of these inscriptions have been 
transcribed or edited uptil now. 

Major Kittoe says that the inscriptions on the images 
(seen by him) usually contain the Buddhist creed formulae, 
some mention the names of the donors, “two mention the 
country from whence they came, for instance Jessur (? Jessore), 

29 
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and Malaya (? Mullye); one mentions the fact of the party 
having apostalized and again returned to the worship of Shakya, 
in the lyth year of the reign of Sri Mahendra Pal Deva.” 
It is obvious therefore that these inscriptions may contain 
some important historical information and deserve to be 
fully transcribed or edited. The name Mallapora occurs 
also in one of the inscriptions on the bronzes and may be the 
same as the “Mullye ?” referred to by Kittoe. 

(v) In his report for 1879-80 Cunningham states that he 
found “ten inscriptions of about 800 to 1000 A, D.” which 
include, it appears, the one, an eye copy of which was pub¬ 
lished by him in his first report at plate XIII. Saraswati 
* and Sarkar have given only a reading of this inscription 
which refers to one Abhtya-ehandra-muni from Kerala in 
Dakshinadesa and Sugata-gandha-kutI, i. e., perhaps a Bud¬ 
dhist temple of that name now known as Sugataghar mound. 
It is not known where the original slab of the inscription is 
at present, nor is there any trace available of the other ins¬ 
criptions referred to by Cunningham. It is also not clear 
whether all or some of them had gone to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta and are thus included already under (ii) to (iv) above. 
If not, they should be traced and their contents made known 
as they may contain some more useful information on the history 
and antiquity of Kurkihar. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847 pp. 275-6; 1848, pp. 234; Peppe, 
JASB, 1866, p. 59; Cunningham, ASl,l, pp. 14-16; XV, pp. 4-6; 
Beal, lA, XII, 327-8; Stein, lA, XXX, pp. 85 ff; Anderson. 
Catalogue, Pt. II, pp. 70 ff,; Bengal List. 296; BLG, Gaga, 314 ff.; 
Bloch, An. Rep., A.S’7, B.C-., 1902, p. 14; Jayaswal, 

II, pp. 270-82; A. Banerji-iShastri, JBORS, XXVI, pp. 236 ff; 
299 ff; Saraswati and Sarkar, Kurhiliar, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, 
pp. 1-30; A. C. Banerji, JASB, Vol. Ill, 1937, pp. 53-54; Patna 
Museum, Annual Report for 1940-41, pp. 15 ff. 

263, Kurma (Santal parganas)—hunting lodge— 

The place is situated in the Barkop tappa of Godda 
Sub-division of the district. The district Gazetteer refers to 
an old building here which is said to have been built by the 
Viceroy Shah Suja, a brother of Aurangzeb, as a Shikargah or 
hunting lodge and is datable to 17th century A.D. The 
Gazetteer gives no other details of the building. 

BDG, Santal Parganas 245. 

264. Kurmaine (gaya)—mounds and tank— 

_ _ A mound of this name is mentioned only by Kittoe and 

it IS not clear whether it represents a village name or only the 
mound as referred to by him. On his way to Sherghatty from 
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Guneri Kittoe noticed a large tank and a mound called aS 
Kurmaine of which he gives no further details. A mile further 
south of these, he says, he noticed other two mounds, one being 
very extensive and elevated ; but he could find no local tradition 
or name to explain their possible historical associations. The 
place is mentioned nowhere else and would thus deserve further 
exploration. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, 278. 

265. Kutumba (gaya)—fort— 

The village is situated about 8 miles east of Nabinagar 
in the south-western corner of the district. The antiquity of 
the place was first noticed by Buchanan who says that there 
were, in all, three great fortresses of the early chiefs of the Kols 
of which there was one at Kutumba. Grierson in his notes on 
the district also casually noticed a large fort with a moat all 
around. There are no other references and information 
available with regard to the fort and its history. 

Buchanan, Patna-Qaya, I, 256 ; Grierson, Notes on the 
District of Gaya, p. 48. 

266. Labhpur (monghyr)—temples— 

As stated by Beglar the place is situated a few miles to 
the north-east of Mallapur railway station and was also known 
by another name of Phullara. He did not visit the place, but 
was told that it contained some old temples and was said to 
have been the ancient seat of the Malla Rajas from whom the 
name Mallapur seems to have been derived. It appears the 
ruins here had never been explored uptil now. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 146. 

267. Lacchaur (monghyr)—jain temples— 

The village is situated about four miles south of Sikandra 
in Jamui Sub-division of the district. Bloch refers to the ancient 
remains near Lacchaur for the first time; while the Gazetteer 
draws its information primarily from Bloch’s report. It, 
however, adds that Raja Puran Mai, one of the well-known 
ancestors of the Gidhaur Raj family, established himself here 
some time in 16th century A. D.; but what works he left at the 
place is not known. The remains consist of two Jain temples, 
known as “Muth Boddhroop” and “Muth Purusnath'’, situated 
some three miles south of the village in a picturesque valley. 
According to Bloch the temples are not very old ; though the 
enshrined image in each of them bears an inscription, one dated 
V. S. 1505 (A D H48i and the other may be, perhaps, of a still 
earlier date. Bloch was informed of a third temple, also Jain, 
at a place called as “Janamthan”, existing beyond the range of 
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hills; but he could not visit it nor could he get more authentic 
information about it. 

Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. 0., 1903, p. 11 ; BO DO, Monghyr, 

pp. 210, 228. 

268. Lai (monghyr)—temple (?)— 

D. C. Sircar noticed some inscribed images at the village, 
some time before 1954, of which one contains an inscription 
recording donation of the image by Vikramadevi, the chief 
queen of Ranak Yasahpala, in the latter’s 32nd regnal year. 
D. C. Sircar does not give any details of the findspot, though 
it would seem most likely that a site of an ancient temple is 
to be looked for in the locality. 

D. C. Sircar, El, XXX, 82-83. 

269. Lakhiapur (gaya)—fort and well— 

The ancient ruins at this place are noticed only by 
Grierson in his notes on Gaya district. According to him there 
exists here an old fort attributed locally to the Kol Rajas. He 
does not give any particulars of its ruins, e.xcept that inside the 
fort is a well held sacred in the locality, because a Kol queen 
and her handmaidens drowned themselves in the well to save 
their honour against the invading troops of Tekari Raja. 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Oaya, p. 25. 

270. Lakhisarai (Monghyr)—Muslim tomb — 

The village is situated on the western bank of the 
Kiul river opposite Kiul, q.v., on the opposite side of the 
river. The ancient ruins at the village were noticed by 
Cunningham and Beglar and the Bengal List draws its informa¬ 
tion mainly from their reports. In 1903 Bloch visited the place 
and noticed the tomb of Makhdum Shah with an inscription of 
A.H. 697 (1297-8 A.D.) recording construction of a Jami Masjid by 
one Ulugh Khan and referring to Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikans of 
Bengal. The mosque, to which it refers, has not been identi¬ 
fied. According to Bloch the dargah is of no interest nor could 
he find any local tradition with regard to the saint buried in it. 
He found the inscription broken into two pieces and he adds 
that it has no connection with the dargah as it refers to the 
building of a Jami "Masjid. There is reason to believe that this 
dargah and the inscription are the same as the tomb with 
a broken inscription of A. H. 697 (1297-8), mentioned by Cunin- 
gham in his report of 1871-72 as existing at Kagol, q.v., only 
half a mile to the north of Lakhisarai railway station, 
Cunningham also says that the inscription has no 
reference to the saint whom he mentions by the name of 
Makhdum Maulana Nur. Bloch does not give the exact loca« 
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tion of the Dargah nor does he make any reference to Cunnin¬ 
gham’s earlier account of the place ; while Cunningham could 
not furnish the details of the inscription as done by Bloch. It 
is, therefore, necessary to verify the information on spot. The 
District Gazetteer relies for its information on Bloch and does 
not clarify the point; though it does quote from Cunningham’s 
report mentioning Khagol in its descriptive account of Rajaona 
(cf. also Kiul, q. v., above). Bcglar reports to have found 
at Lakhisarai an image of Ganesa with an inscription on its 
pedestal but it was not referred to anywhere else afterwards. 
Beglar furnishes no further details either of the inscription or 
of the image. 

Cunningham, ^5/, III, 153, 159 ; Beglar, OASI, VIII, 
p. 118 ; Bengal List, 412 ff; Bloch, ^In. Itep., ASI, B. C., 1903, 
pp. 10-11 ; BODQ, Monghyr, 22S, 254 ; For inscriptions see 
Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 247 ; Yazdani, EIM, 1917-18, 
p. 10 ff. 

271. Lakragadh (santal Parganas)—fort— 

The place is situated in Manjwe valley in Manihari tappa 
of Godda sub-division of the district. Buchanan mentions the 
fort here by the name of Lakrugar where, according to him, a 
Raja of the Nat tribe named Duriyar Singha (i. e. Darya Singh) 
resided and governed the mountaineers of the area. It appears 
this chief flourished a few generations before Akbar and was 
driven away by the Khetaiui Rajputs who then held the country 
till the time of Buchanan. Buchanan gives no description of 
the fort and the District Gazetter, though it refers to the place, 
adds little of additional information. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, 166 ; BBCr, Santd Pargdnas, 269-70. 

272. Lakri Dargah (saran) —Muslim tomb— 

The village is situated about 15 miles north of Siwan and 
has apparently derived its name from a Muslim tomb it contains. 
The tomb is that of a Muhammedan saint named Shah Arzan, 
who hailed from Patna. It is said he was attracted by the 
solitude of the place and had pei formed a chila or a religious 
contemplation of 40 days. He also set up a religious establish¬ 
ment or Khanqah, which was endowed by emperor Aurangzeb, 
and which is still held in veneration by the local Musalmans. 
The District Gazetteer, which supplies the above information, 
gives no particulars of the building of the Dargah except that 
wood-work is prominent in the construction from which, 
presumably, the dargah is more commonly known in the locality. 

BODQ, Saran, p. 146. 
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273. Lalganj (Muzaffarpur)—dutch and English indigo 

FACTORIES — 

Lalganj is situated about 12 miles north-west of Hajipur, 
on the eastern bank of the river Gandak. To the south of it 
is a site called Singia where the English set up the first English 
factory in Bihar, in the latter half of the 17th century, for the 
saltpetre trade. The Dutch also set up a similar establishment 
here at about the same time which, however, was soon wound 
up and put up for auction in 1791 and purchased by a Bengali 
merchant named Jagannath Sarkar for Rs. 100. None of the 
authorities who refer to the factories give particulars of the 
buildings except the Bengal List which only says that it “is a 

very interesting building..and was evidently built with a 

view to defence in case of attack.” The List also gives details 
of further transfers of the property till the year 1895. 

Hunter, Statistical Account, XIII, 72-73 ; Bengal List, 406-8 ; 
BBG, Muzffarpur, 150. 

274. Lat (Gaya)—pillar and mounds— 

The village is situated about two miles north of 
Dapthu, Buchanan was the first to describe the huge 

monolithic pillar, lying nearby the south-east of the village, 
which has obviously derived its name from the pillar. Buchanan 
does not, however, mention the village Lat and refers to the 
pillar while describing the topography of the village Dapthu 
referred to above. Later Broadley and Beglar also give a brief 
account of the pillar ; while Grierson describes it again adding 
some local traditions about it. The Bengal List and the 
District Gazetteer mostly draw their information from the 
aforesaid reports. 

The description of the pillar and its dimensions, as given by 
Buchanan in Martin’s Eastern India, seems to have been adopted 
by all the subsequent authorities. He describes it as “a great 
pillar of granite which has become an object of worship and the 
Pujari, who is a Brahman, has obtained an endowment in land. 
The pedestal shaft and capital are, as usual here, of one piece, 
53^ feet long. The capital and pedestal are quadrangular, the 
former is 86 inches long and 36 inches in diameter ; the base is 
70 inches long, and 40 in diameter. The shaft has 16 plain sides, 
and, 38| inches above, the pedestal contracts its diameter sudden¬ 
ly by about 3 inches. The sides are quite straight and well-cut, 
but are not polished. The pillar is lying horizontally, about half 
of its thickness sunk into the earth, and is placed in the midst 
of a cultivated plain without the smallest trace of old buildings 
or tanks near it. In the pedestal and capital are two cavities 
like those of a mortar used for beating rice, which are shown 
as the marks made by the heads of two anonymous gods who 
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brought the pillar from Nepal. This and its powers are all 
that the Pujari can relate concerning this great work. It 
entirely resembles the granite of the Barabar hills, has probably 
been cut there, and has been carried so far on its way to 
Kundilpur, when the difficulty of transporting so enormous a 
mass by the mere rude labour of man has overcome the power 
of the despot by whom it was intended as an offering to his 
deity.” 


Though Buchanan got his information from the Pujari 
he could not give any other local tradition prevalent in his time 
about the history of the pillar. The Kundilpur of Buchanan’s 
description is obviously a reference to Nalanda, q.v- Beglar says 
that it is locally asserted that it was being floated down to some 
place, which the local people were unable to mention, but may 
be one of the nearby places like Hilsa, Telabra, or even Bihar 
Sharif further off. Beglar thought that it may be part of the 
Bakraur pillar, q.v., above, but this is obviously unlikely since, 
from Buchanan’s description, the main shaft of the pillar 
appears to be quite complete or unbroken with cavities or 
socket-holes at both of its ends, Beglar hazarded another 
guess that it may be the Rajgir pillar which once stood near 
a itiipa ; but this is equally unlikely since Rajgir is about 20 
miles from Lat with no river communication in between and 
the difficulties of carrying such a huge monolith across a 
rough country-side are quite obvious; besides there would 
appear to be' no sufficient reason why the pillar should be 
carried from Rajgir towards a destination to its west, there 
being no such historically important place in the area to 
justify such a venture, ^he existence of the pillar at the 
site is undoubtedly a mystery, still to be unfolded. It is 
obvious the pillar was not intended to be set up at the site itself 
as the local belief is to the contrary and besides there are 
no substantial remains nearby to justify such a possibility. 

is perhaps the largest of the monolithic pillars so far known. 
Broadley remarks that “there is not a vestige of a temple or 
building in this plain of rich fields; in fact one might almost 
say as appropriately of it, as of the Sunderban, that there is 
no stone big enough there to throw at a dog ! The appear-'^ 
ance of this enormous solitary column lying by itself, half- 
buried in the sandy soil, which surrounds it, is very striking.” 

\ It is obvious from the description of its situation by Buchanan 
and Broadley that it was left lying in an old channel of the 
river Phalgu, which flows close by the village and was being 
carried downstream somewhere towards the north. Unfortunately 
no inscription has been found to exist on the pillar, nor are 
there any carvings to indicate its religious connections, if any. 

If it was intended to be set up before an important Buddhist 
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monument, or stupa, Telahra, q.v., would appear to have been its 
possible destination where such monuments are known to 
exist. There is, however, no historical source available giving 
information about the pillar, the few local traditions, which 
are given below, being too fantastic to offer any solution of 
the mystery. A thorough exploration of the area may, perhaps, 
solve the problem. 

There are more or less three different versions of the 
local legends about the pillar quoted mostly by Broadley 
and Grierson after Buchanan’s visit, the latter having no 
knowledge of them. Of them one says that in course of 
excavation of a tank the local Raja named Chandrasena 
himself, by way of ceremony, dug five basketfuls of earth 
and was then followed by the others except a Rajput soldier. 
The soldier, on being asked to explain such an impertinent 
attitude on his part, stated that he being a soldier could only 
use his arms for battle and not for such manual labour. On 
this the King commissioned him to fetch a monolith or lat from 
Ceylon before the next sun-rise. This the soldier did, but he 
could bring it only upto the spot, where it now lies, since the 
cock crowed when he arrived here. Another version states that 
Raja Sur Singh of the Himalaya region sent two divine 
messengers to fetch the pillar from Lanka for setting up in the 
tank at Janakpur ; but the messengers could bring it only upto 
the spot here before the sunrise. The third version quoted by 
Broadley names the King as Sibai Singh of Darbhanga in 
Tirhut, while the soldier, who fetched it from Ceylon, is said to 
have obtained it from the legendary king Ravana himself. 
Broadley further adds that Raja Mitrajit Singh of Tekari (l8th 
century A. D.) had made arrangements to remove it, but was 
deterred from the attempt “by an apparition of the pillar, 
which warned him, in a dream, that the accomplishment of his 
purpose would lead to his certain destruction.” 

Broadley also refers to “a large tumulus on the outskirts” 
of the village which may be some ancient mound nearby but he 
gives no further details about it. 

Buchanan, Pai/ia-Gaya, 1, 2d0; Beglar, CAST, VIII, 47; 
Broadley, JASB, 1872, 255 ; Bengal List, 324 ; Grierson, Notes 
on the District of Gaya, 42-44 ; BDG, Gaya, 229-230. 

275. Lauriya Arafaj (champaran)—asokan pillar— 

The village is situntcil about 16 miles west of Motihari 
on the ic'.id In Go\'indg,!nj. A , early as in 1784 Mr. Law had 
contributed n. pinir r to tiie .se-it'c Society of Bengal giving a 
“Short Account of Two Pillirr, to the North of Patna”, but the 
article w..b not published an.I it is not clear whether the pillar 
at Araraj was one of the two pillars referred to in the paper. Iq 
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1834 Hodgson sent a note to Princep, with a drawing of the 
pillar, which the latter published with his comments thereon 
in 1835. Here the pilllar is mentioned as Radhia or Sarun 
Lath, after another village, named Raharia or Rurhea, about 
2^ miles to the north-west of the pillar, as clarified by Cunnin¬ 
gham who visited the place in 1861. A brief account of the 
pillar is also to be found in Hunter’s Statistical Account of the 
district, in the Bengal List and also in the District Gazetteer. 
The latest and a more connected description is however availa¬ 
ble in Kuraishi’s List. 

The pillar is situated close to the east of the village and is 
locally called as Laur or Phallus of 6iva and is worshipped as 
such. It is a single block of polished sandstone, 36J' in 
height above ground* with a base diameter of 41*8" and the top 
diameter of 37'6". There must have been several feet of the 
shaft under ground and the whole would weigh, according to 
Cunningham, about 40 tons. The pillar must have been once 
crowned by a capital, containing a statue of some animal, but 
no trace of it is available and the local people also have no 
memory or tradition of such a one having once e.xisted. The 
lowest portion of the polished surface of the pillar has peeled 
off to a height of about 3 feet and is dotted with numerous 
irregular scratches and small round holes of a dark colour as 
described by Kuraishi in his List published in 1929. 

What appears to be somewhat striking is the situation of 
the pillar, with no ancient remains of significance or importance 
in the vicinity, as is to be commonly found in case of the sites 
of the other Asokan pillars elsewhere in the country, it appears 
the area about the village had never been carefully explored, 
which it is worth while doing, since, like Kolhua and Lauriya 
Nandangadh, q.v., some ancient ruins are likely to be found 
buried in the locality. 

Inscriptions :—(i) The pillar contains the first six of the 
pillar edicts of Asoka in well-preserved and neatly engraved 
characters. For the texts and translations of these edicts cf. 
Hultzsch, CII, 1, pp. 141 ff. and also Kuraishi’s Xi»t, pp, 6-8 

(ii) Ill addition to the above edicts Cunningham noticed 
a few “flourished” letters, or marks, of the kind which James 
Princep called as “shell-shaped characters.’’ 

(iii) Scribblings of visitors, one of which refers to name of 
“Reuben Burrow” a distinguished mathematician and astro- 

1. Hodgson gives the height above ground as 39' and the circumference 
at base as 11'2" and at top as 8' cf. JASB, 136, p. 126. Kuraishi, however, 
says that Cunningham did not include the rough-dressed or unpolished portioiv, 
of the extreme base of the pillar, measuring about 15'' in height and if this is so 
the height above ground, according to him, would be 37''J" aud would still differ 
from that given by Hodgson. 

30 
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nomer and a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is 
dated 1792 which was also the year of Burrow’s death, (cf. also 
Kolhua and Lauriya Nandangadh, q.v.). 

Hodgson and Princep, JASB. 1835, pp. 124-26; Cun¬ 
ningham, AST, 67-68; Hunter, Statistical Account, XIII, 254; 
Bengal List, 378; Hultzsch GII, I, pp. 141ff.; BOBGr, Champaran, 
146; Kuraishi, List, pp. 5-9. 

276. Lauriya Nandangadh (champaran)—mounds, asokan 

PILLAR AND STuPA- 

This large village is situated about 14 miles north-west of 
Bettiah. The ancient ruins at this place seem to have been first 
noticed by Hodgson, some time before 1835, under the name 
of the village Mathiah, which lies more than 5 miles to the south 
of the great Asokan pillar, though the village Lauriya is hardly 
half a mile from that monument. Cunningham visited and 
described the ruins in his report for 1860-61 and called the 
ruins under the name of Lauriya Navandgadh, the latter 
appellation, i.e. Navandgadh, being added to by him after a 
fort-like mound situated hardly half a mile south-west of 
Lauriya. This mound seems to have been mentioned to him as 
Navandgadh instead of Nandangadh, the latter being a more 
correct local name for that mound. The ruins were later further 
explored and excavated by Cunningham’s two assistants, viz. 
Carlleyle and Garrick, also. On Cunningham’s recommendation 
some excavation was made in one of the “burial” mounds, to be 
referred to below, a brief notice of which appeared in the Bengal 
Administration Report for 1868-69. In 1904-5 Bloch partially 
excavated some of these ‘ burial mounds” which were explored 
and excavated further by N. G. Majumdar in 1935-37. The 
latter also commenced excavation of the great mound of 
Nandangadh, which was further continued in the years 1938 to 
1940 by A. Ghosh, revealing the remains of an unusually large 
stiipa to be described below. 

(a) The Asokan Pillar :—As seen from a sketch plan of the 
ruins published by Cunningham with his report (cf. Plate XXIII) 
the pillar is situated about half a mile north-east of the village, 
near the western bank of the rivulet called as Turkaha and on 
the old route to Nepal from Bettiah. The main shaft of the 
pillar is a monolith of highly polished sandstone, 32' 9" high, 
surmounted by the lion capital. 6' 10" in height, the total height 
of the pillar being thus 39' 7" above the masonry plinth. In 
about 1880 Carlleyle excavated round the base of the pillar, 
which revealed that the pillar continues to a depth of 10 feet 
below and rests on a stone platform, 7' 4" square, reinforced 
by long pieces of sal timber, which were found embedded against 
the platform. The total height of the pillar is thus nearly 50 
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feet, of which about 10 feet is rough dressed, concealed undet- 
ground, the rest of the pillar being 'polished. Two feet below 
surface Carlleyle noticed “a narrow rounded edged projection 
of the stone encircling the pillar like a ring”. Helovv the 
projection was seen by him the figure of a peacock engraved 
on the stone, the figure being 4 inches in length, which Carlyelle 
connected with the Mauryas as their family emblem (?). At 
the base the diameter of the shaft is 35‘5"^ and at the top it 
is 26.2". The capital as described by Cunningham is bell¬ 
shaped with a circular abacus supporting a life-size figure of 
a lion facing north.’ The abacus is ornamented with a row 
of about a dozen Brahmani geeze “all walking to left with 
lowered heads as if in procession round the lion above. The 
lion is represented sejant with mouth wide open and the tongue 
protruding.” As compared with other Asokan pillars this 
pillar is much more slender and elegant in appearance. It is 
much lighter in weight than the Araraja and Kolhua pillars, q.v. 
the polished portion weighing only about 18 tons as calculated 
by Cunningham. Local tradition, as quoted by Cunningham, 
names the pillar as Bhim Man, the significance of which is 
not clear, except that Bhima is one of the five Pandava brothers 
of the epic fame. The pillar is an object of worship as a phallus 
or lingam 

The following inscriptions have so far been reported to 
exist on the pillar. 

(i) The first sis pillar edicts of Asoka, corresponding 
letter for letter to those on the Araraj pillar, q.v. For the texts 
of the edicts cf. Hultzsch, Oil, I, pp. 145 £f.). 

(ii) A Persian inscription, dated A. H. 1071 (A.D. 1660-61) 
engraved on south face of the pillar. It refers to emperor 
Aurangzeb and seems to have been engraved by some zealous 
followeer of Mir Jumla’s army, who was perhaps responsible 
for the canon shot mark on the top of the shaft. 

(iii) A Nagari inscription dated V. S. 1566 (i. e. A. D. 

1509). 

(iv) A Nagari inscription, without date, but referring to 
King Amar Simha, son of King Narayana of Ujjain and to 
Maha Simha, son of Chhatiapati of Ujjain. 

(v) An Engliih inscription recording the name of Rn. 
Burrow and dated 1792. (cf. Kolhua and Lanriya Araraj, q.v.). 

1. These measurements ar*^ given by Cunnink'haoD, Kuraishi gives the 
base diameter of 34.7“ as well as 35.5". It is, therefore, not clear as to which 
measurement should be held as correct* 

2. Kuraishi states that the lion faces east. 
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(b) Burial” mounds or stupas :— 

To the south and west of the pillar are three rows of 
mounds, about five in each row, two of the rows running north 
to south, almost parallel to each other, while the third row runs 
east to west close to the south of the pillar. In their configu¬ 
ration they are almost alike, somewhat conical in shape, though 
differing in si^e and height, the highest being about 50 feet in 
height. Cunningham was the first to notice their antiquity 
and archaeological significance. He called them earthen 
barrows, representing the sepulchral mounds, belonging to some 
royal personages of primitive times, since he was told by the 
local people that they were “the fortified residences of the 
ministers and nobles of Raja Uttanpat,” one of the primeval 
kings of the Puranic tradition. He did a trial excavation on 
the top of the mound, south-east of the pillar, and discovered 
traces of a circular foundation wall, formed of single bricks, 
20^” long and 4" thick. He could not, however, ascertain the 
nature of the building. The mounds had already attracted 
attention before Cunningham; for, in an earlier e.xcayation at 
one of them, a Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Lynch, had discovered 
an inscribed seal ; while one Major Pearse of Madras Artillery 
had discovered a silver punch-marked coin indicating a high 
antiquity for the ruins. On the recommendation of Cunningham 
another excavation was made in 1868-69 which, as reported in 
the Bengal Administration Report for that year, yielded “some 
laden coffins containing unusually long human skeletons.” It 
further adds information on perhaps another discovery of “two 
iron coins” and “an iron coffin 9 feet or so in length ; in this 
were human bones. The coffin was greatly corroded, and fell 
to pieces” (cf. Cunningham, JSJ, I, p. 70 in.). It is not known 
where these finds are at present, nor are complete details and 
the circumstances of their discovery available now; though the 
finds of this kind are quite rarely to be found elsewhere in 
India. Garrick, however, expressed a doubt whether the coffins 
were of iron at all ; for he says that “the material of which 
these coffins were composed is given differently in two of the 
previous Government reports on the subject of this discovery; 
one has it that they were of iron and the other that the skeletons 
were found in leaden coffins.” Garrick himself excavated two 
of the smaller mounds and the large mound close to south of 
the pillar. In the former smaller mounds he found nothing; 
while in the latter he discovered large flat bricks under one of 
which he recovered a shallow earthen vessel, containing 67 
cowries, at a depth of about 7 feet. Carlleyle also excavated 
three of the mounds of which one yielded nothing; while, 
in another he exposed, what may have been, an earthen stupa, 
with an outer casing of battered brick wall, surrounded by two 
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terraces or pavements one above the other. He calculated the 
height of this stupa as about 60 feet. In the course of the 
digging, from the top downwards, he found scattered pieces 
of pottery, pieces of charcoal and perhaps bone ash; further 
below it again he discovered bone ash and bone pieces with 
larger and thicker potsherds and down below them he noticed 
“some flakes of something very like plaster !’’ While digging 
further down he again found ashes, bone pieces, “thick coarse 
ancient pottery and also a very few particles of iron totally 
dissolved with corrosion.” From these peculiarly stratified 
finds Carlleyle concluded that “this great mound may have been 
the receptacle of the scattered ashes of many, it most certainly 
was not the tomb of any one person.” Inside the second mound 
also Carlleyle found similar pieces of bone, charcoal, ashes, and 
bits of rude pottery, scattered through various parts of the 
cutting, particularly in the lower levels at the centre. The 
excavations and observations of Carlleyle that the stupa here 
may represent a family or community funerary monument 
is quite interesting for tracing the origin and development of 
the conception of stupa. 

In spite of these earlier attempts the “barrows” continued 
to remain an archaeological puzzle and with a view to solve it 
Bloch excavated four of the mounds in 1904-5. He does not 
appear to have excavated the mounds completely ; for, his 
diggings were confined mainly to the centres, leaving the sides 
almost untouched. In two of the mounds, which be excavated, he 
found nothing of interest except that, in one, he discovered a few 
animal bones here and there and a number of pieces of corroded 
iron. As had been specially noticed by Cunningham and his 
assistants earlier, the earth, of which most of the mounds were 
composed, was e.xceptionally hard and stiff for digging and the 
like of which was not to be found in the surrounding region. 
In his excavation Bloch observed that the barrows “had been 
built up of layers of yellow clay, a few inches in thickness with 
grass and leaves of trees laid between them.” Bloch got the clay 
samples examined by Vredenburg of the Geological Survey and 
it appears the clay was brought from the bed of the Gandak or 
its tributary, some miles away from Lauriya. In the other 
two of the mounds Bloch discovered, at a depth of 6 to 12 feet 
from the top surface, a small deposit of burnt human bones 
“mixed up with charcoal, and a small gold leaf, with the figure 
of a standing female, stamped upon it.” The bone pieces were 
found to be very brittle and one of them, a piece of an upper 
human jaw, prabably represented a person of young age. A 
little below these deposits Bloch noticed a long hollow shaft, 
running right through the centre of each mound, showing that 
an upright wooden post had once existed here but had since 
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been eaten away by white-ants. Digging further in one of them 
he actually came upon, in the natural sandy soil of the area, a 
part of the wooden pillar itself going down below the water 
level. From these finds Bloch was convinced that the mound 
‘^liad some connection with the funeral rites of the people who erected 
them.” He asserted further that these rites were in accordance 
with the practices laid down in the Vedic rituals. For in one 
of the hymns of the Xth mandala of the Rigveda the manes or 
pitris are invoked in the funeral rite “to hold the pillar”, a fact 
which is corroborated by the find of the wooden pillar. In the 
same hymn the earth goddess, i. e. PrithvT, is also invoked to 
protect the dead “from the abode of destruction” and this may 
perhaps account for the discovery of the gold leaf with a figure 
of a female (i. e. presumably the Earth-goddess) stamped upon 
it. Though Bloch does not categorically say that the mounds 
are of the Vedic age, he was quite sure that they belonged to the 
pre-Mauryan epoch and represented “some royal tombs, similar, 
perhaps, to the Chaityas of the Vrjis, Mallas” and others as 
mentioned in the early Buddhist literature. He further surmised 
that the emperor Asoka selected the site for the erection of the 
pillar at the spot probably because of the celebrity and sanctity 
these royal tombs may have enjoyed in his time. 

Since these mounds were generally believed to be of the 
Vedic age, it became necessary to examine them again more 
thoroughly especially after the famous discovery of pre-Vedic 
remains in the Indus Valley, in earlier excavations by Bloch 
and others none of the mounds was completely e.xcavated with 
the result that the evidence furnished by these earlier works was 
not complete in all respects. N. G. Majumdar, therefore, took 
up the work at some of the very mounds which were so incom¬ 
pletely excavated by the previous excavators. While completing 
excavaiion of the mound, which Cunningham had done partially, 
Majumdar was able to expose “the outline of a circular structure 
of bricks”, i. e. apparently a stiipa, having a diameter of 107’. 
It was, perhaps, surrounded by two brick terraces or pavements, 
one above the other, presumably meant for the usual pro¬ 
cession paths, though no traces could be noticed in the 
e.xcavation. The height of the whole structure, including the 
terrace, was according to Majumdar, originally about 16 feet. 
The upper portion or body of the stupa was apparently made of 
clay. Inside it, at a depth of nearly 14' 6", were found a layer 
of ashes and charcoal, pieces of burnt human bones and frag¬ 
ments of pottery vessels to which some of the bones were found 
sticking. The bones included two fragments of a skull. The 
other finds in the excavation include a silver punch-marked coin, 
found on surface, and a number of ex-voio inscribed tablets, 
bearing a Buddha figure with the usual creed formulae in North 
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Indian characters of 6th or 7th century A.D. and a stupa device, 
found about 2' 4' below the ground level. According to 
Majumdar the stupa was perhaps erected in pre-Christian epoch 
and may be dated as early as the Mauryan times, the tablets 
having been left there perhaps by the Buddhist pilgrims. What 
seems, however, most striking and unusual is the very low height 
of the stupa, i.e. only about 16', in relation to the diameter of the 
structure which is given as 107'. 

One of the mounds, partially excavated by Garrick, was 
also taken up by Majumdar and another circular structure or 
a brick wall, 3'7" thick, 170' in diameter and only 2'!*' high, was 
exposed, obviously encasing a stupa, consisting of a huge pile of 
clay rising about 20' above the wall. No pavement or terrace for 
the usual procession path was traceable in the excavation. 
Inside the stiipa, however, were discovered, at a depth of 7', 
a pig’s jaw, pieces of bone and pottery and an iron 
nail. No human bones were discovered in the ruins. 
In an outside trench an iron arrow-head was also discovered. 
It is not clear how the animals’ bones are connected with the 
stiipa. 

The mound, where Bloch had earlier discovered the gold 
leaf and the wooden pillar, was also excavated by Majumdar, re¬ 
vealing the existence of “a stupendous buttress wall made of 
bricks on-edge, arranged in offset, running in a circle, 240' in dia¬ 
meter, so as to encompass the entire mound.” The wall is only 
one brick deep and about 8' high, having an inward incline and 
was obviously intended to retain the huge mass of the earth 
of the stupa, which had a height of about 34 feet. The wall 
was surrounded at base by a 6' wide brick terrace, with another 
similar but 13' wide terrace 6" below it. The sizes of the bricks 
vary between 18' to 24" in length and 10" to 17" in width, the 
thickness being uniformly 3". On the whole they are not properly 
burnt and they do not appear to conform to any standard size, 
but are cut up into slices in a haphazard manner. The paste of 
which they were made was mixed with rice straw and many 
of them were burnt black in the core. No other finds were 
reported from this mound in Majumdar’s excavation. A gold 
leaf bearing a female figure was also found in the stiipa at 
Piprahwa and on stylistic and artistic considerations Majumdar 
would date the female figure and consequently the stiipa to 3rd 
century B. C. or even a century or two earlier. It should be 
noted that the height of the stiipa was only about 34 feet as 
against its diameter of nearly 240 feet. 

Close to the south of Bloch’s mound Majumdar discovered 
another stiipa structure, 68' in diameter, built of bricks but 
without the super-structure of the clay tower or stupa which 
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had disappeared already. The bricks here had the same 
features as in Bloch’s mound referred to above. 

The above accounts of these mounds and their excavations 
present certain interesting features which still remain to be 
satisfactorily explained, viz:— 

(i) The very low heights of the stupas as compared with 
their diameters. 

(ii) Discovery of wooden pillars inside the centre of a 
stupa has not been reported from any of the stiipa sites so far 
known ; though, as pointed out by Majumdar, a shaft filled 
with clay and encased by brick-work was discovered in the 
centre of Piprahwa stupa, at Bhattiprolu and elsewhere in 
the south. 

(iii) Absence of clear affinities with the Buddhist religion 
with which the stupa is generally associated: It is true 
Majumdar discovered at one mound the ex-voto tablets, left by 
Buddhist pilgrims, who may have come to visit the Asoka pillar 
as well. There is no other definite indication that the stftpa, 
where they were found, had ever been held sacred and visited as 
such by Buddhists. 

(iv) Discovery of the bone relics at different depths inside 
the mounds, as seen in Carlleyle’s e.xcavation, indicating remains 
of many individuals instead of one dignitary: It should be 
noted that in relic caskets found in early Buddhist stupas at 
Sarnath, Bodh-Gaya, Piprahwa, Kushimigara etc. other objects 
such as precious stones, beads etc. are found along with the 
human bones, while at Lauriya only bones are found mixed 
with ash or charcoal. Further it is seen that no casket as such 
is found in the excavations at Lauriya. The discovery of animal 
bones also deserves notice. 

(v) Discovery of coffins of iron (?) containing unusually 
long human skeletons: No such coffins have been reported from 
any other stiipa site. 

(vi) Discovery of the gold leaf with female figure or perhaps 
earth goddess which, except for the very early stiipa from 
Piprahwa, has not been reported from any of the stupas 
elsewhere. As already noticed by Majumdar “the custom of 
depositing her likeness along with cremated human remains 
is pre-Buddhistic in origin” ; further it does not appear to be a 
recognized Buddhist practice to associate such a female divinity 
with relic stupas. 

(vii) The peculiar position of the mounds in rows in one 
line : It is not clear whether this has any special significance 
at all. It has further been found that no habitation site is to be 
noticed in the vicinity of the mounds and it has been suggested 
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that the mounds most probably stand in what would once have 
been a burial or cremation ground or amasana, a situation which 
would not appear to be quite in consonance with Buddhist 
practice of erecting relic atupaa. It is equally significant that the 
great atupa of Nandangadh, referred to below, should be situated 
at a distance of about a mile away. 

All these features, considered together, tend to indicate 
a very high antiquity for these mounds or the atupaa they may 
represent. The great atupa, a mile to the south, exposed by 
Majumdar in 1936-37, has been dated by him to not later than 
2nd century B. C. and would appear architecturally to be far 
separated in time from these mounds. It may be added that 
hardly one third of the total number of these mounds have so far 
been excavated. Carlleyle reports that 3^ to 6 miles west of 
Lauriya he saw “hundreds of small grass-covered mounds or 
tumuli ’ of various heights, which he could not examine. These 
mounds, therefore, still present a puzzle and thus need futher 
exploration. Majumdar was not sure whether all of them can 
be regarded as Buddhistic atupaa and according to him they may 
“yield valuable data for the study of the origin and development 
of the atiipa" if sufficiently explored further. 

(c) Nandangadh Mound :—This conspicuous mound, to the 
south-west of the village, though noticed by Cunningham in 1861, 
was not surveyed or described by him fully. In 1880 Garrick 
did a superficial excavation on its top and discovered, at a depth 
of 5 feet, three lamps or ehiraga or earthen lamps, one of which 
was inscribed. The inscription is much damaged ; but the letters 
resemble Asokan characters in outline. Garrick also examined the 
mound on aU its sides; but he was of the opinion that it was too 
small for a fortress; for the top of the mound, as stated by 
Cunningham, hardly measured 250' square. Smith had sugge¬ 
sted that the mound represents “the ashes atupa" of the Buddhist 
tradition, said to have been erected by Asoka. Bloch had, 
however, thought that it represented a site of an ancient citadel ; 
but he could not undertake excavation of the mound. Such an 
excavation was, however, taken up by N. G. Majumdar in 
1935-6 which was continued uptil 1940-41 by A. Ghosh. 

As a result of these excavations a huge brick-built edifice 
has been exposed, with stupendous dimensions and with a height 
of more than 80 feet in its ruined state. The structure is built of 
bricks and consists of a series of terraces, raised one above the 
other, numbering five in all, as seen at present. On three 
of the terraces there is a passage for circumambulation. 
The structure, as exposed in the e.xcavation, somewhat 
resembles the main temple of Pahaipur, in East Pakistan, the 
latter also being constructed in terraces; though it belongs 
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to a much later date. The former building is “polygonal or 
star-shaped in plan, measuring about 500* across the centre, the 
main four sides, facing the cardinal points, being 104' in length 
and at a distance of 266' from each other’’ The space between 
the two sides in each of the four quadrants was covered by 28 
smaller sides, showing 14 re-entrant angles and as many as 13 
corners”. It appears the structure had originally only two 
procession paths; but at a later stage the whole building was 
enclosed by a circular wall and the interspaces filled in, which 
thus provided the third procession path according to Majumdar. 
Strangely enough no stairway could be traced to provide access 
for these procession paths. The only decoration on the facade 
of the original structure is a horizontal band of a course of 
moulded brickwork, with rounded edge running all along the 
faces of the wall. The masonry is otherwise quite plain and is 
not found decorated with any devices, like ornamental plaques 
or sculptured panels, as is to be seen in later edifices of this 
kind at Paharpur, Nalanda, Ramnagar in U. P. or Pawaya in 
Gwalior territory. The numerous antiquities, found in the ex¬ 
cavations, include many terracotta figures, pottery vessels 
of various types, stone beads, coins, metal objects like knives, 
celts, daggers, arrow-heads, inscribed terracotta sealings, stone 
beads and other objects. The most striking and interesting of 
the finds are the terracotta figurines, mostly of females, with 
their heads or faces indicating variety in their headgears, hair 
arrangements and facial expressions. One of them shows a 
central female, standing on a lotus under an umbrella, attended 
by two females, also standing on lotus. The figure may represent 
tbe Goddess of Fortune or LakshmI. It is not clear whether 
all of these figures represent female divinities and, if so, their 
occurrence in large numbers at this monument remains to be 
satisfactorily explained. The coins, include a copper karthapma, 
a few copper cast coins, one silver punch-marked coin, a few 
round copper coins, bearing legends in early Brahmi of about 1st 
century B. C., and a terracotta mould of a coin (or most pro¬ 
bably a token) with a square lead piece, exactly corresponding 
to the mould, bearing a Brahmi legend of about 1st century 
B. C. In addition to these, two copper coins of the Kushan 
period were also discovered at the site. The terracotta sealings 
bear symbols such as “hill with crescent on top”, “tree in railing”, 
etc., usually found on punch-marked or cast coins. They also 
bear inscribed legends in early Brahmi of 1st or 2nd 
century B. C. 

The reports of excavations carried out in the year 1937-38 
and after are not published; but from the earlier published 
reports, it appears, the structure, so revealed, has been taken 
by Majumdar to be “a Buddhist stupa in the absence of any 
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evidence to the contrary.” He remarks also that “as a single 
brick-built edifice of such stupendous dimensions it is perhaps 
unparalleled in the whole range of monuments of the period 
to which it belongs.” From the finds of the various anti¬ 
quities, particularly the inscribed coins and sealings, it is 
obvious the monument belongs to a period anterior to the 
1st century B. C. and continued to retain its existence, as 
such, till the 2nd century A. D. 

Though a full report of the excavations carried out by 
A. Ghosh has not been published, a brief summary of the 
main part of his work is found noticed by him in Archceoloyy 
in India published in 1950. As stated therein, it is obvious, 
the structure represented a Buddhist stupa, as surmised 
earlier by N. G. Majumdar. He says: “In the shaft dug 
into the centre of the mound, through an evidently disturbed 
filling, was found, at a depth of 14 feet, the remnants of a 
brick altar ; it had been anciently truncated for reasons stated 
below. Further down, at a depth of 35 feet from the top, 
was found the top of an intact miniature stupa, complete 
with a surmounting square umbrella. The stupa was 12 feet 
in height and was polygonal on plan. An examination of the 
interior of the stupa yielded nothing, but beside it, loose in 
the soil, was a tiny copper vessel with a lid fastened to it 
by a wire. Inside the vessel was a long strip of thin birch- 
leaf manuscript, which, having been squeezed into the vessel, 
was so fragile that it was impossible to spread it thoroughly. 
The bits that could be extricated were sufficient to show that 
the manuscript was that of a Buddhist text written in 
characters of early fourth century. The fact that it was 
found not inside but beside the interior stupa indicated that 
the stupa had been re-consecrated about the beginning of the 
fourth century by devotees who had to cut through the upper 
altar and disturb the original earth-filling to gain access to it.” 

According to local tradition the mound had been known 
as a fort or ffadh called Nandangadh associated with 
a similar lofty mound at Chankigadh, q. v. It is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by low mounds and a large tank to the 
south, the whole area being enclosed by a sort of a rampart wall 
traces of which were found in the excavations. A few of the 
low mounds were also excavated by Majumdar: but they yielded 
nothing definite except a few fragmentary walls. Whether 
these low mounds indicate remnants of a large religious 
establishment, a Buddhist monastery or a town site, is still 
to be ascertained. It is quite a commonplace fact in the 
history of Bihar that mounds of early Buddhist ruins were 
used in later historical times as convenient sites for fortified 
residences or castles by the then ruling chiefs. It is, there- 
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fore, quite likely that the later circular wall enclosing the 
monument, as found by Majumdar, and the rampart wall, 
enclosing the whole area, may represent later fortifications, 
with some later building on the lofty mound inside serving 
as the citadel, which has come to be known, in the local 
tradition, under the present name of Nandangadh. 

The inscriptions found at the mound are as follows :— 

(i) On a terracotta sealing, in early Brahmi script of about 
1st century B.C. It reads “Sivadusasa” i.e. “Of Sivada»a" 
(cf. An. Rep.f ASI, 1935-36, p. 63.) 

(ii) On a round copper coin, in early Brahmi script of 
about 1st century B.C. It reads “ . . . .mada ...” possibly 
“Ramadatta” (cf. Op. cit,, p. 64). 

(iii) On a terra-cotta seal, in early Brahmi script of about 

1st century B.C. It reads : Brahmamit (rj)" (cf. An. Rep.. ABI, 
1936-37, p. 49). , 

(iv) On a square lead piece, in early Brahmi script of 
about 1st century B.C. It reads: “Aya-Ititasa" i.e. *‘0f the 
Arya {noble) Rita" possibly a name of a Buddhist teacher 
according to Majumdar. (cf. Op. cit., pp. 49-50). 

(v) On an inscribed earthen lamp, discovered in Garrick’s 
excavation, in probably Asokan Brahmi. It was found damaged 
and could not thus be deciphered. 

Hodgson, JASB, 1835, p. 126; Cunningham, ASI, I, 
68 ff; Garrick, OASJ, XVI, 104 ff; Carlleyle, CASI, XXII, 35 ff; 
Hunter, Statistical Account, Xlil, 254-5; Bengal List,i80; Smith, 
JRAS, 1902, p. 153 ff; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B.G., 1904-5, 
pp. 11-15; An. Rep., ASI, 1904-5, pp. 38-40; and 1906-1907, 
pp. 119 ff; BBG, Champaran, pp. 161-62; Kuraishi, List, pp. 9-16; 
Majumdar, An. Rep., ASI, 1935-36, pp. 55-66; 1936-37, pp. 47-50. 
A, Ghosh, Archceology in India, pp. 60-61. 

277, Lefara (darbhanga)—ancient site and tanks— 

The village is situated about 13 miles east of Darbhanga 
and its ancient remains are first found noticed by Hunter in 
his Statistical Account of the district. The District Gazetteer 
more or less copies verbatim from Hunter. The remains include 
a large site, covering nearly 13 highas of land, scattered over 
with bricks, and three Jarge tanks. The site is said to represent 
the palace of Raja Siva Singh, the most famous of the last 
Hindu kings of Tirhut, who flourished in early I5th century A.D. 
and who, it is said, also excavated the three tanks. The largest 
of the tanks is called as Ghoddaud, named after a curious cere¬ 
mony explained by a local legend, which says that §iva Singh 
held a pitcher of water with spout in his hand and galloped 
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his horse till the water was emptied out and so demarcated the 
boundary of its excavation. A parallel legend like this is noted 
in connection with excavation of a tank at Dharawat, q.v., 
also. The tank at Lehra is nearly 2 miles long. 

Hunter, Statistical Account, XIII, p. 61; BDG, Darhhanga, 
p. 150. 

278. Lohardaga (RAnchi)—ancient site (asura ?)— 

S. C. Roy noticed the find of a bronze cup from an old 
site at this place, in about 1920, which is attributed by the 
local people to the “Asuras”* 

S. C. Roy JBORS, VI, 416, 

279. Lupungdi (Ranchi)—ancient burial site— 

In about 1915 S. C. Roy noticed here an ancient burial 
site indicated by grave-stones, under which large earthen jars, 
containing bones and sometimes copper ornaments and stone 
beads, were reported to have been found. It appears S. C. Roy 
could not explore the place thoroughly. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, I, 243. 

280. Madanpur (champaran)—ancient site— 

The village is situated on the bank of the river Gandak 
about 10 miles north of Bagaha. The District Gazetteer refers 
to “many curious old brick remains similar to those found at 
Darwabari”, q. v. The site is now covered by an impene¬ 
trable jungle and does not seem to have been explored 
so far. According to local tradition the site represents a palace 
of a king, of whom, however, no further details are available. 
BDG, Champaran, p. 167. 

281. Madhukar-Chak (bhagalpur)—fort — 

The District Gazetteer makes a brief notice of a ruined 
Musalman fort, containing “peculiar small glazed tiles”, at this 
place. About the history and architecture of the fort, however, 
no further information is available at present. 

BDG, Bhagalpur, p. 42. 

282. Mahadeopur (shahabad)—saiva temple— 

The village is situated about 10 miles south 
of Piro or about 8 miles north of Deo Markandeya, q. v. 
Cunningham was the first to notice and describe “a very 
curious old brick temple” at this village, which was subsequently 
visited and further described by Garrick in 1880-81. 
Thereafter the temple does not appear to have been noticed 
elsewhere, except in the Bengal List and in the District 
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Gazetteer, which draw their information mainly from the 
reports of Cunningham and Garrick already referred to. 

According to Cunningham the temple was “the most 
curious specimen of brick architecture” that he had seen. 
It was, in plan, a dodekagon, 24' in diameter at base and is 
provided with an upper storey in the tower, which is surmounted 
by a kdlaSa or pinnacle of a novel design (cf. Plate XXI of CAHl, 
vol. XVI .and Plate III of CASI, XIX for photographs and 
drawings of the temple). The shrine chamber on the ground 
floor is 8' 4" x 8' 8* internally with a low entrance of 5 feet 
in height. The plan of the shrine chamber at base diminishes by 
steps or degrees until the floor of the upper chamber is reached, 
where it assumes the ordinary obeliskal shape and is finally 
surmounted by the pinnacle. The total height of the structure, 
as measured by Garrick, is 42' 3", of which the pinnacle is 
rather disproportionately higher, i. e., nearly 12' 10" high. The 
pinnacle is formed by seven successive circles of overlapping 
bricks, which support a hemisphere or half-dome, surmounted 
by a smaller figure of the same form. The temple faces east, 
its entrance being covered by a triangular opening of overlapping 
bricks. The upper chamber is also provided with a similar 
entrance. Inside the shrine is a small linga of Mahadeva after 
which the village is called as Mabadevapur. The temple is 
built of middle-sized bricks, 10" x 8" x 2" and is almost devoid 
of ornamentation, the whole surface having been formerly 
plastered over. 

Garrick had attempted to compare this temple with the 
famous temple at Bodh Gaya, q. v., as had l^glar done 
earlier to compare the latter with the temple at Konch, q.v. 
The shape of the pinnacle of Mahadeopur temple appeared 
to Garrick to be so exactly similar to that of the Bodh-Gaya 
temple, as it may have been before its restoration, that he sent 
its sketch to Beglar, who was then engaged in the restoration 
work of that great temple. Beglar, it seems, had been partially 
guided by this design of the Mabadevapur temple pinnacle, 
while restoring the finial of the Bodh-Gaya temple. But as seen 
in Plate V of Garrick’s report the Mahadeopur temple finial can 
very well be compared with that of the temple at Deo Barunarak 
also. What is, however, roost striking is the total absence of 
figure-sculptures and other carvings at the Mahadeopur temple, 
as may be inferred from the accounts of both Cunningham and 
Garrick. Local tradition says that the temple was built by two 
Kayasth brothers, named Raimal and Saimal, of whose date and 
history nothing is so far known. 

Cunningham, ASI, XVI, pp. 62-64 ; Garrick, OASl, XXII, 
pp. 14-17 ; Bengal List, 360 ; BODG, Shahabad, p. 172. 
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283. MahaudiHill (hazaribagh)—saiva rock-cut cave 

TEMPLES— 

The Mahaudi or Mahudi hill is situated about 30 miles 
south-west of Hazaribagh and the ancient rock-cut temples 
on it are found noticed, in detail, only by the Bengal List. 
There are, in all, four rock-cut temples, three in one group 
and the fourth isolated one, about two miles away. The first 
three consist of small rectangular cells, 5' to 8' long and broad 
and 5' to 6' only in height, with overhanging porches in front 
and small ogee-doorways, about 4^' x 2\‘, cut through sunken 
square panels into the rock. One of them is somewhat orna¬ 
mented with “two sun-flowers in the spandrels of the doorway, 
and an elephant on one side”, and “a carved sun-flower” in the 
centre of the ceiling as well as on the ceiling of the overhanging 
porch, all cut in relief. The second cave temple is without 
any ornamentation whatsoever; while the third has “string 
and cornice lines of ogee shapes projecting altogether about four 
inches from the face, a niche on each side sunk in the rock 
and a lily over the doorway in relief.” The exterior is quite 
rough and plain except at one cave which “is shaped round, 
with a ridge resembling an inverted boat, the ridge being the 
keel”. The significance of this description of the Bengal List 
is not quite clear. Inside these three caves were noticed remains 
of the linga and in one are found three niches in the walls. 
The fourth cave is a little larger in dimensions and consists 
of three square rooms in a row with “square-headed doorways.” 
There is no tradition quoted regarding their history and 
antiquity ; though they would appear to be Saiva in character. 
The Bengal List says that no inscription is to be found in the 
caves ; but the District Gazetteer reports that an inscription is 
found in one of the caves which refers to the Rajas of Badam, 
q.v.f from which it would appear that the earliest of the caves 
may be dated to 1660 A. D. 

284. Mahmuda (Patna)—ancient mound (buddhist)— 

The village is situated about 6 miles south-east of Dapthu, 

q.v., and the ancient remains near it were noticed only by Broadley 
in 1872. He says that he saw here “a large mound of bricks 
to the east of the village, at the top of which several granite 
columns have been collected and arranged, forming, as it were, 
a miniature reproduction of the Sangi Masjid at Tillarah”, q.v. 
According to Broadley the mound may represent a site of a 
vihara. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 259. 

285. Mahuagadhi (santal parganas)—fort and tank — 

TThe hill of this iiame is situated in the south of |lajmahal 
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hills and the ancient ruins on it are referred to by the District 
Gazetteer only. They include a ruined tank or poJehar, with 
stone embankments, from which the small village on the summit 
of the hill is known as Pokharia. There are also remains of a 
stone-built fort said to have been erected by a Rajput chief 
named Khushal Singh, who was killed in battle against the 
Rajas of Handwe at a spot beneath the hill, named as 
Rajamara i.e, “killed by the king*’, to commemorate his death. 

BDG, Santd Parganm, p. 269. 

285. Mairwa (saranI — ancient mound — 

The village is situated 13 miles west of Siwan and the 
ancient remains therein are noticed by the District Gazetteer 
only. They consist of a mound called locally as “Chananniyam 
Dih” from an Ahirin woman, who is now worshipped as Durga 
in a modern shed built in front of the Dak Bungalow, which 
occupies the top of the mound. Dr. Hoey and later Daya Ram 
Sahni had explored this area for ancient sites; but it appears 
this mound had escaped their notice. In view of the possibility 
of a number of sites existing in the area, between Kushinagar and 
Vaisali, in which Mairwa is situated, it is likely this mound may 
represent some Buddhist monument; but to be more sure of this, 
the place needs further exploration. 

BODG, Saran, p. 147. 

287. Majbgaon (Ranchi)—ancient site, s.aiva temples 

AND A LARGE IRON TRISOLA— 

The village is situated in the western portion of Chainpur 
Thana in the district. The ancient ruins, on a small hillock 
near the village, were first noticed in 1915 by Chuni Lai Ray. 
No subsequent account of the place is available. 

On the slopes of the hillock were noticed by Ray bricks 
scattered here and there; but it is not clear from his description 
whether they represent ruins of some ancient site. Of the two 
ruined temples on the hillock one is built of stone and consists 
of a small shrine chamber, 6' \}/ x Y IJ" and a smaller ante¬ 
chamber in front. The roofs over both the shrine and the 
antechamber have disappeared (see drawings published with 
the article). The doorframes of both the shrine and the 
antechamber are exquisitely carved with sculptures and floral 
and other patterns. Similar carvings are also to be seen on 
the exterior of the walls of the temple, though they are much 
weather—worn now. On the dedicatory blocks of the lintels of 
the two doorways figures of Ganesa are found carved and from 
the two Ungas, lying inside, it is obvious the temple was originally 
dedicated to the god §iva. 
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Scattered about the temple were found a number of stone 
images, lingoB, carved pieces and pillars, obviously representing 
remains of one or more additional temples in the locality. 
The images represent deities like Vishnu, Sarya, Mahishasura- 
raarddini Durga, Lakshml etc., as seen from the photographs 
published with the article. One of the lihgas is carved with 
one human face or head. In a sacred grove, about half a mile 
east of the hillock, also are found similar carvings and images 
one of which is worshipped as Radha Krishna. No inscription 
has been noticed amongst the ruins ; but from the style of the 
carvings they would appear to belong to the medieval period. 
The temple has been compared by Ray with the temples found 
at Para, q.v., in Manbhum district. 

Of the ruins the most interesting and curious is an iron 
trisula or trident, quite unusually large in size as compared 
with the size of the ancient temple. The trisfd'i is broken ; but 
broken blades of its three prongs were found lying at site. Its 
main rod is octagonal, 11" in perimeter and more than 6 feet 
of it is said to be planted underground. The total height of the 
trident, with the blades, is estimated to be about 17 feet or 
above. There are indications that the pieces were welded 
together. Ray does not quote any local tradition about its 
history and antiquity, nor does he express any view about its 
probable age except that he was told that “it has stood there 
for ages.” 

There is also a comparatively late brick temple built by 
an ancestor of the Raja of Majhgaon some time in the 15th 
century. It is dedicated to god Tahginath (i. e. a name of Siva) 
from whom the hillock is known as Tanginath Pahar or hill. 
A few old sculptures from an earlier temple seem to have been 
used in its construction. 

Chuni Lai Ray, JBORS, I, 117 ff. 

288. Malpali (SARANJ—ANCIENT SITE— 

The village is situated near Gosopali a few miles west of 
Siwan. Hoey refers to the e.xistence of an old site near the 
village, which he mentions also by another name of Nandpali. He 
only casually refers to the site and it appears he did not explore 
it. 

Hoey, JASB, 1901, p. 30. 

289. Mania Hills (gaya)—ancient site, saiva and Bud¬ 

dhist TEMPLES— 

The hills are situated not far from the Grand Trunk 
Road near the village Madanpur. An ancient site, with pottery 
and bricks strewn over a great distance around the hill, was 

32 
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first noticed by Kittoe in 1847. He states that there have baen 
“Buddha and Siva temples on the rocks, of which traces only 
are left ; under a tree are heaped fragments of idols of all ages ; 
amongst them were two small figures of sows with seven sucking 
pigs on their hind legs ; one of these sculptures I have secured 
for the Museum.” 

It appears the place was not explored furthei after Kittoe. 
The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer had apparently 
drawn their information from Kittoe’s brief report mentioned 
above. 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, p. 277 ; Bengal List, p, 334 ; BBO, 
Gaya, 230-1. 

290. Mandar Hill (Shag ALPUR) — ancient site, saiva, vai- 

SHNAVA and JAIN TEMPLES, 
TANKS, ROCK-CUT SCULP¬ 
TURES, ROCK-CUT INSCRI¬ 
PTIONS ETC. 

Mandar is the name of a small mountain situated about 
30 miles south of Bhagalpur. A mountain of the Mandara or 
Sumeru is associated in Hindu mythology with the famous epic 
or PurSnic story of the Amrita-manthana or “the Churning of the 
Ocean”. The story goes that the Devas and Asuras with a view 
to secure the amrita, the divine liquor, which is believed to confer 
immortality, used the Mandara or Sumeru mountain as the 
churning stick or rod, the great mythical serpent, Vasuki by 
name, being used as the rope. There is also a separate Mandara 
Mahatmya, appended to the Skanda Purana, which deals with 
the legend and with the various sacred places on the mountain. 
Because of these mythical associations the hill had assumed 
considerable religious significance and had been a place' of 
pilgrimage uptil now. 

The first descriptive account of the ancient remains on 
and around the hill is found in Buchanan’s journal. Buchanan, 
it appears, visited only the ruins at the foot of the hill and for 
the remains on the hill-top, he had to rely on the information 
supplied to him by “an intelligent person” whom he had sent 
there for the purpose. His account is, therefore, not as complete 
as could be expected of him. Beglar’s report of 1872-73 gives 
a somewhat fuller account of the ruins on the hill, while Hunter 
in his Statistical Account of the district furnishes some details, 
which include the various myths and legends narrated in the 
epics and Puranas about the hill. Hunter seems to have based 
his information on R. B, Bose’s article in Indian Antiquary. 
Colonel Franklin had taken detailed description of the hill and 
its shrines, which he visited in about 1814 in connection with his 
“Enquiry concerning the Site of Ancient Palibothra, Part 11”. 
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Some extracts from Franklin’s description were later published in 
the Indian Antiquary by Bose with bis article referred to above. 

The information supplied by the Bengal List is too brief 
and sketchy, based only on Buchanan, while the District 
Gazetteer merely reproduces the account given by Hunter. The 
latest available account on the place is by Bloch contained 
in his report for 1903, after whom no further information is 
available on the ruins. 

(a) The ancient site at the foot of the hill and the temples of 
Madhusudana i.e. Vishnu, etc. 

The ruins all around the foot of the hill were only briefly 
noticed by Buchanan. But R. B. Bose gives more details about 
them stating that for a mile or two around its base “are to be 
seen numerous tanks, several old buildings, some stone figures 
and a few large wells—which attest the remains of a great city 

that has long since ceased to exist.A common saying 

among the people of the neighbourhood is that this city contained 
fifty-two bazars and fifty three streets besides four times 
twenty-two tanks. Near the foot of the hill, there is a building, 
now in ruins, which has an immense number of square holes 
evidently designed for lamps or chirags. The tradition runs 
that on the night of the Dewali festival there were a hundred 
thousand lighted chirags placed in the holes by the inhabitants 
of the city,—each householder being allowed to place there only 
a single ehirag." What this building was meant for is not 
clear from the above account ; nor has it been assigned to any 
particular date. 

Jaina Temple i Nearby the above building is a large 
irregular stone structure described both by Bose and Beglar. It 
consists of a large enclosure, surrounded by a wall, built partly 
of stones and partly of bricks. The building, as described by 
Bose, stands inside the enclosure and consists of “a large hall 
in the centre, with an adjoining verandah in front and six dark 
rooms on the side—only lighted through small apertures in the 
perforated windows, which are of various devices.” According 
to him it was built of large stones “laid upon one another” and 
“without mortar” while Beglar says that the stones are “set in 
mortar”. Bose states that its roof “was composed of long 
and spacious marble slabs” . . “supported upon huge stone 
beams” of which Beglar says nothing, but refers to the plain 
stone shafts, octagonal in section, supporting the verandahs. 
The latter attributes the building to the Srawaks or Jains and 
adds that one of the rooms contains the sacred foot-print, 
apparently of a Tlrtharhkara, sculptured in stone and set up on a 
platform. Bose, however, refers to the local belief which associates 
the building with the Raja Chola, to be referred to below. 
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The Triumphal Arch : In the vicinity, says Beglar, are 
“a number of non-descript tombs or rather Chhattris, built 
of brick or stone; some of these are inscribed, and from them 
we learn that they date only to the seventeenth century.” 
Beglar does not specifically mention the “triumphal arch 
built of stone containing an inscription in Sanskrit" referred 
to by Bose. The inscription records victory of one Chhatra- 
pati and dedication of the arch to the god Madhusudana or 
Vishnu. It is dated 6aka 1521 (i. e. A. D. 1599). About the 
history of this chief or king Chhatrapati and the victory 
over the battle, if any, no information is available from any 
historical source. It is, however, said that the Zamindars of 
Snbbalpur, in the district, claim to be descendants of this chief. 

The Madhusudana Temple : Near the triumphal arch is a 
temple which was built for the image of the god Madhusudana, 
said to have been originally enshrined in a temple on the hill¬ 
top which, according to local tradition, was destroyed by 
one Kalapahar (possibly meaning the Muhammedans). Curi¬ 
ous legends exist about the disappearance and re-appearance 
of this image, for which eventually the above temple at the foot 
of the hill was built by one of the ancestors of the Zamindars 
of Subbalpur—perhaps by. the Chief Chhatrapati mentioned 
above—in the 16th century A. D. Some time before Buchanan 
the image seems to have further seen another change of its 
shrine, for it was removed from this temple by one “Rudra- 
mohan Das, a clerk in the office of the provincial Kanugoe” 
to a small building at Bausi, a few miles south of the hill, 
where it is now worshipped. As stated by Buchanan, the 
Zamindar of the place, named Rupnarayan Deo, who was then 
alive, further enlarged the new temple at Bausi, which is described 
as “an exceedingly rude work, although of considerable size.” 
The above temple at the foot of hill is, however, stated to be 
in ruins, without the image of the god Madhusudana. But, 
in a way, it still retains its religious significance; for, accord¬ 
ing to the custom, on the occasion of an annual festival the 
“image of Madhusudana continues to be brought annually 
from Bausi to the foot of the hill on the Paush Sankranti day 
for the purpose of being swung on the triumphal arch built 
by Chhatrapati.” 

Temple of Cow and other Temples on the Papaharinl Tank : 
In addition to the above ruins of buildings there is a tank at 
the foot of the hill known by the name of Manohar-kund; though, 
says Buchanan, it was more usually called as Papaharinl. 
There are considerable ruins of temples on all its sides which 
are described with some details by Beglar, but the few details 
given by Buchanan are not seen in Beglar's account. For 
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instance, Buchanan states that near “the stair is lying a stone, 
on which is very rudely carved, in relievo, the figure of a female 
deity called PapaharinI or destroyer of sin. It has been very 
much mutilated, but conmunicates her name to the tank.” 
He further refers to another mutilated image of a goddess called 
Jagadamba and also to a rude but damaged representation of the 
sacred cow or Kamadhenu (i. e., according to the myth, one of 
the fourteen ratnas or jewels, which came out of the “churning 
of the ocean”.) Col. Franklin, however, mentions a Kamadhenu 
Matha or a small square temple, built of stone with a roof of 
brick, containing the representation of the sacred cow, carved 
out of a large block of grey sandstone, 6' 3" in length and 3' 4" 
in height. The animal is shown ornamented with a garland 
of flowers and is being suckled by two calves. The figure 
stands on a pedestal and though rudely carved, is well pro¬ 
portioned and “evidently of high antiquity”, according to 
Franklin. In 1903 Bloch also noticed this image but according 
to him it is “a comparatively modern image.” Nearby this 
temple of the cow, which was then already in ruins, was another 
temple of Siva called as Kamadhenu-Natha which was obviously 
connected with the temple of the cow. 

Of the ruins of temples around the tank, described by 
Beglar, those on its northern side resemble, in style, the brick 
temples of Manbhum distiict and “appear certainly older than 
the Muhammedan conquest”. They were Saivic as would 
appear from the fragments of Nandi and the other carvings, 
which include numerous elaborately and richly sculptured pieces. 
Some of the ruins on this side, however, according to Beglar, 
indicate a much later date and they may belong to the time of 
Raja Man Singh, the famous general of Akbar, as is obvious 
from their “far shallower lines” and “coarse execution”. The 
ruins on the western bank of the tank represent also temples ; 
but, according to Beglar, they belong to an earlier date corres¬ 
ponding to the date of the ruins on the northern bank. 

The PapaharinI Tank : From the various accounts on the 
Mandar Hill it appears this tank had always been held specially 
sacred and had been the chief object of attention by the 
pilgrims. According to Buchanan the pilgrims used to have a 
holy dip in the tank ; while Beglar says that the tank was then 
used “to throw in the dead, and for this purpose corpses are 
brought from several miles distance all around. The bodies, 
before being thrown in, are supposed to have been burnt, but 
this operation is only nominally performed in many cases, and 
I saw numerous entire bodies, which would have been but 
slightly scorched by fire, lying and floating on the tank waters.” 
Buchanan had actually seen this tank ; but it is curious that 
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he does not refer to the practice of throwing the dead bodies 
into it. It seems most likely that the practice was not in vogue 
in his time, for he is equally silent on the elaborate legend of the 
Chola king of south India, who, the current local legend says, was 
afflicted by leprosy, was cured of it by the waters of this tank, 
then settled down here, enlarged the tank, founded his capital city 
at the foot of the hill and raised the numerous monuments on and 
around the hill. This legend is first mentioned by Bose and 
Hunter reproduces it in his Statistical Account. Beglar, who 
usually quotes such local legends, is, however, silent about it. 
Buchanan was, no doubt, told of a local legend according to 
which “the oldest buildings are said to have been erected by 
Raja Chhatra Sen of Choi tribe, who lived before the time of 
the Muhammedans ; and the Chois were expelled by the Nat, 
who in their turn gave way to the Kshetauries, who fled before 
the Rajputs that now possess the country.” He makes no 
mention of the southern origin of the king, nor of his leprosy 
and he would not have missed these important facts of the 
legend had they been current in his time. Being quite well 
acquainted with the history of southern India, he would 
certainly have noticed the migration of a south Indian King 
to the north and his settling down here. There is reason to 
suspect that by the Choi tribe Buchanan was meaning simply 
the well-known Kol tribe who, as he frequently mentions 
elsewhere, inhabited this part of the country in early times. 
Had he meant otherwise he would certainly have commented 
further on the origin and history of this altogether new tribe 
named in his journals of Bihar. Col. Franklin, who visited 
the place in 1814, is also silent on this legend, as well as on 
the practice of throwing dead bodies into the tank ; though he 
quotes the Puranic account on the Mandar Hill, contained in 
the Varaha Parana, which also says nothing of the Chola king 
or bis leprosy. It is, therefore, most likely that the legend, as 
quoted by Bose, which is repeated by Hunter and the District 
Gazetteer, is a later fabrication, confusing the Kol with the 
Chola king and thus making him a south Indian king, whose 
presence in such a remote place being explained by the fact 
of his leprosy, which, in the course of his quest for cure, brought 
him to this miraculous tank, far far away from the known 
home of the Cholas in the south.. There is, however, one curious 
inscription found at Deoghar (cf. p. l05 above) which purports 
to be an extract from some Sanskrit work on Mandara Hill. 
It refers to king Adityasena, who came from Cholapura, accom¬ 
panied by his queen Koshadevi and to installation of an image 
of Varaha incarnation of Vishnu This king belonged to later 
Gupta dynasty of Magadha and bad nothing to do with Chola¬ 
pura or south India. He and his queen KonadevI (not 
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KoshadevI) are, in fact, mentioned in inscriptions at Aphsad 
(cf. p. 5 above) and in a rock inscription on the Mandar Hill itself, 
as will be referred to below. What is curious is that the Deo- 
ghar inscription apparently did not belong originally to the famous 
temple and was brought there from somewhere else, if not 
from Mandar Hill itself. Again, it refers to installation of image 
of Varaha only and not to the excavation of the famous holy tank, 
both these meritorious acts being specifically mentioned in the 
Aphsad and Mandar Hill inscriptions. The Deoghar inscription is 
in comparatively modern Bengali or Maithili characters and its 
occurrence at Deoghar and reference to Cholapura, not mentioned 
in other historical inscriptions from Bihar, is rather a mystery, 
as pointed out also by Bloch. Is it really a pious fabrication, 
connected with the local legend referred to above, with a view 
to further strengthen the sanctity of the hill, as extolled in the 
Mandar-Mahatmya, appended to the Varaha Purana, as it 
specifically refers to the Varaha image installed at the hill ? 
The point will, however, be more clear if it is carefully examined 
and its contents thoroughly investigated into and compared 
with the statements contained in the other inscriptions and in 
the literary references. 

(b) The Ruing on the Hill—Hindu and Jain Tem'pleg, 
Roehcut Sculptureg, Tanks, Rock Ingeriptions etc. 

The hill, as stated by Col. Franklin, consists of a range 
of five distinct hills, rising one above the other and is about 700 
feet high above the surrounding country. It is approached by 
a series of rude rock-cut steps on its southern face. Beglar 
gives a somewhat fuller account of the ruins on the hill than 
what is found stated by Bose and others. Half-way up the 
hill Beglar noticed a large rock-cut sculpture, rudely carved, 
representing “a ten-armed, three-headed figure (male or female it 
is impossible to tell from its rudeness)”, trampling on a squat 
prostrate figure” and having over his heads ‘‘a canopy as of 
the spreading branches of a tree”. According to Beglar it is 
“a singular piece of sculpture” which, he says, may “represent 
nothing less than the triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism”, 
the prostrate figure being, according to him, intended either for 
the Buddha or a type of Buddhism. From its description the 
image is, no doubt, very curious iconographically, but 
strangely enough, e.xcept Col. Franklin, it has not been 
noticed by any other of the authorities including Bloch. 
Col. Franklin calls it the image of Mahakall, and if this is so, 
her representation with “three heads” and “ten arms” is quite 
curious and rare iconographically. It is certainly a piece which 
deserves further study and research. Close to this large 
sculpture Beglar noticed a rock-cut figure of Ganesa and two 
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rude rock-inscriptions in “modern Nagari characters” near 
the steps. 

A short distance up the ascent, Beglar noticed ruins of three 
temples, one to the left and two to the right, on a spur with a 
ravine in between. He also refers to traces of “a shallow 
double line cut on the rock”, perhaps of walls, which go up 
the spur and had perhaps a gateway or a chamber on the way. 
These walls (?) join the rock-cut steps of the approach and meet 
another line of brick walls, seen in ruins by Beglar, running 
down the slope of the hill along the approach, Beglar gives no 
other details of the temples referred to above. It is also not 
clear whether, by referring to these lines of walls, he meant to 
suggest the existence of some sort of fortification on the hill. 

A little beyond these ruins, up the hill, is a group of 
about 5 temples, all in ruins, of which the largest one, “to judge 
from its bold mouldings”, belongs to a date “before the 
Muhammedan conquest”, though the carvings and sculptures 
are somewhat rude. About the date of the smaller temples 
Beglar was not quite sure. 

Further up, the approach is divided into two branches, of 
which one goes westwards to a minor peak, with ruins of two 
temples, about which Beglar furnishes no further details. The 
other branch leads to the main peak of the Mandar Hill (cf. PI. 
II of CASIy VIII), Beglar’s description and location of the 
various ruins, further up the hill, along this main approach to the 
highest peak of the hill towards east, is not quite intelligible. It 
appears a “hollow basin” or a tank, with embankments built 
or repaired with stones from ruined temples, is to be met with 
first. On a ridge to its west are to be seen four temples, which 
“in style” appeared to him “to have been like the Manbhum” 
temples. On its east also he later mentions some temples of 
which he gives no details. On the rock-cut steps of the tank 
he then observed “a very roughly cut” large inscription, “in 
late Gupta characters, of which he could only take two eye-copies, 
as it was impracticable to take impressions (cf. inscription No, (ii) 
below). It is obvious from Beglar’s account that this was the most 
sacred or important spot on the hill and the tank may be what 
is Called as Sita-Kund by Col. Franklin, Hunter and others. 
Bose says that it measures roughly 100'x 50' and is popularly 
believed to hiis'e derived its name from SitS, wife of the epic 
hero, Rama, who used to bathe in it with her husband after he 
was banished from Ayodhya. In 1814 Col. Franklin was parti¬ 
cularly struck by the romantic and picturesque scenery 
surrounding this tank, forming a most remarkable contrast to 
the black and barren rocks of the hill. He noticed a natural 
cascade issuing from this tank, which he says “flows over the 
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black and rugged surface of the rock and is ultimately conveyed 
to the famous Papaharinl tank at the foot of the hill.” The 
cascade or waterfall, as stated by Bose, no longer worked in 
1872 nor does Beglar refer to it. To the north of the tank, 
says Bose, once stood the well-known temple of Madhusudana 
or Vishnu, the image of which has been referred to already 
(cf. p. 252 above). The temple, says local tradition, was built 
by the Raja Chola and was destroyed by the Muhammedans or 
Kalapahar. Beglar makes no reference to such a temple at the 
spot; but he mentions some huts oijogit and a cave, partly natural 
and partly artificial, which contains an image of Nrisiihha or 
mandion incarnation of Vishnu. According to Bose the cave is 
15'x 10' and has a vaulted roof, with an inscription in large 
letters which has not yet been deciphered. He adds that there 
are other rock-cut figures in this cave, such as those of Lakshmi, 
Saraswati, Rama etc. There are besides other caves and 
huts occupied by the jogis. On the natural rock to the east 
Beglar noticed an unfinished representation of a “gigantic 
human head”, roughly cut, locally known as the head of the 
demon Madhu, by killing whom Vishnu is named also as Madhu¬ 
sudana. There is another rock-cut figure of the dwarf incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu or VSmana, on the rock nearby and, down below 
this figure. Col. Franklin saw another figure of the god Nara* 
simha ; while Bloch refers to the figure of Seshasayi Vishnu also 
in this connection. 

Near the gigantic rock-cut representation of Madhu’s head 
is a natural cleft in the rocks, which goes up and communicates 
with another tank or natural basin, mentioned as Sankha-kunda 
by Bose, from the representation of a Sankha or conch on the rock 
nearby. The cleft is locally called as Akasa-Ganga, which is 
perhaps the holiest spot on the hill. It is locally believed that 
the level of water in the Akasa-Ganga always remains constant. 
But this, according to Beglar, is explained by a hole or fissure 
in the rocks connecting its water with that of the tank 
nearby. 

From Akasaganga to the highest summit of the hill tow¬ 
ards east, on the way, was noticed by Beglar a comparatively 
late Saiva temple, built of earlier temple materials. On the peak 
itself, says Beglar, stands, on the brink of a deep chasm, a Jain 
temple with a bulbous conical dome built of older materials. On 
the rock near this temple was seen by him a figure of the Varaha 
incarnation of Vishnu. But Bose, to the contrary, reports exis¬ 
tence, on this very spot, of “a very old temple of stone” containing 
“only the footprints of Vishnu”, of which Beglar says nothing. 
There is thus a discrepancy in the two accounts, which needs to 
be clarified after a more careful scrutiny on the spot. 

33 
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Col. Franklin mentions numerous tanks as existing on the 
hill in his time and he gives names of twelve such Kunds or 
tanks by which they were then known. 

Bose refers to traces of the coil of the great mythical 
serpent round the sides of the hill, presumably cut on the 
rock, so as “to induce the belief that the bill Was used 
by the gods in churning the ocean.” “This pious fraud” 
is locally attributed to the selfsame Raja Chola of the 
legends. No such representation on the rocks of the hill 
is mentioned by Buchanan, Franklin, Beglar and others. Bloch 
also did not observe “any spiral carving running along its base.” 

From the general survey of the information available from 
the various existing accounts of the Mandar Hill, it is seen that 
the data so far collected is full of discrepancies, which need to 
be cleared up after a more thorough exploration of the ruins on 
and around the hill. In their general character the ruins are 
undoubtedly predominantly Hindu, the Jain temple being com¬ 
paratively of a modern date. The Hindu ruins would appear 
to date from the 7th century onwards, continuing to be added to 
right down to the 16th century A. D,; though, during the centu¬ 
ries of Muhammedan occupation of the country, most of the 
temples and rock-carvings may have suffered at the hands of the 
Muslims, whom the Hindu tradition of the place has personified 
with the general name of Kalapahar. A complete and uptodate 
history and systematic survey of the ruins are, however, still a 
desideratum ; for all the numerous inscriptions, referred to by the 
various authorities mentioned above, have not been fully recorded 
or edited so far. Some of the inscriptions already noticed or 
transcribed are as follows. 

(i) Beglar refers to “a single line of inscription in chara¬ 
cters of, perhaps, the 1st century of our era, which is cut on 
the rock on the ascent.” He does not give a correct location 
of the inscription, nor does he give any details of its contents. 
This inscription is not also referred to elsewhere (cf. CAST, VIII, 
p. 136). 

(ii) On the rock, to the right of the steps of the tank on 
the hill, called as Sita-Kunda, referred to above. It is in four lines 
and refers to the king Adityasena, to his queen Konadevl and 
to the excavation of the tank by them. The inscription is not 
dated ; but the king is known to belong to the family of the 
later Guptas of Magadha, who belonged to a period about the 
7th century A. D. (cf. Fleet, 01/, III, p. 211, Bloch, An. J2ep, 
AIS, B.C., 1903, p. 9;) and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1553). 

(iii) The location of this inscription is not now known. 
It is in two lines and its existence is known only from a facsimile 
taken by Buchanan in about 1812, and a reduced lithogragh of 
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of it was published in Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. II, at p. 58. 
Bloch tried to locate it in 1903 but without success and it 
appears it has whithered away completely and is thus not 
traceable. This inscription is identical in substance with the 
one mentioned in No. pi) above, (cf. Fleet, op. cit. ; Bloch, 
op. eit.) 

(iv) A little below the Jain temple, on the summit of the 
hill, on the rock, as noticed by Bloch in 1903, near to the right 
of Ganesa figure. It is in four lines saying that “a certain 
Balabhadra put up a statue of Varaha or the Boar incarnation 
of Vishnu." Though, on the rock closeby, a carving of the 
Varaha figure was earlier noticed by Beglar, Bloch could not 
see it in 1903 ; while Beglar did not notice this inscription in 
his report. The characters of the inscription agree with those 
of the inscriptions of Adityasena and it may thus be assigned 
to the 7th century A. D. The Deoghar inscription referred to 
above (p. 105) also mentions the name of this person (i. e. 
Balabhadra) along with the king Adityasena and records the 
installation of the Varaha image itself. This inscription has 
not been transcribed fully so far {cf. Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 
1903, p. 9). 

(v) This inscription was first noticed by Col. Franklin 
and was later read by R. L. Mitra in 1883 as referring to the 
gift by the king (i. e. Parama-bhattaraka Mah5raja-dhiraja Sri 
Ugra-Bhairava). The exact location of this inscription has not 
been furnished by Col. Franklin, nor is it referred to by 
Beglar and Bloch, though Bose had made a reference to it in 
his account of the Mandara Hill*. Mitra says that it is a 
Buddhist record, perhaps from the words Deya-dharmma (?) 
occurring at the end of the record. Accordingly the inscription 
may be of the 6th century A. D., since the character is “inter¬ 
mediate between the Gupta and the Kutila.” The name Ugra- 
Bhairava of a king of 6th or 7th century has not been known 
from any historical source; nor is this inscription referred to 
or transcribed subsequently. It, therefore, deserves to be 
traced and its contents fully known, unless the reading of 
Mitra is wrong and the record is the same as No. (iii) above, 
already edited by Fleet who, however, makes no mention of the 
reading by the former. 

(cf. Col. Franklin, IA,l, p. 51 ff; Bose, lA, I, p, 46ff; 
R. L. Mitra, Proe. ASB, 1870 pp. 294-5). 

(v) On the triumphal arch at the foot of the hill 
as stated by Bose; but R. L. Mitra mentions it as existing in 

1. Bose appears to locate this inscription “at the side of the steps” i. e. 
the rockstepa which provide the approach to the top of_ the hill. But this 
deeoriptioa ia too vague to help locate the inacriptiou on spot. 
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“a modern temple on the Mandar hill.” The latter had 
published its transcript in 1870 and according to him it 
refers to the erection of this “house of victory” (vijayagara) 
dedicated to god Madhusudana by §rl Chbatrapati, son of Sri 
Vasudeva in 5aka 1521 (i.e., A.D, 1599). In the absence of 
mention of royal titles in the inscription it is not possible to say 
for certain, whether this personage was a king or a petty chief. 
The Zamindars of Subbalpur in the district claim to be his 
descendants. The inscription does not seem to have been 
carefully read again and edited with a thorough study of its 
contents and of the historical information, if any, contained 
therein. Beglar only casually notices it and gives its date as 
§aka 1621, instead of 1521. 

From what Beglar says, in connection with the above 
inscription, it appears there are other inscriptions on the 
"non-descript tombs or rather chhatris” noticed by him ; but 
he furnishes no details about them, nor are they found noticed 
subsequently. The monuments and ruins on and around the 
hill, therefore, need a thorough exploration both for their inscrip- 
tios and for a more systematic account on them. (cf. R. L. 
Mitra, Proe. ABS, 1870, p. 295; Bose, Op. cit., p. 47). 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 122-25; Col. Franklin, E.xtract 
from his ‘-Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient I’alibothra" 
Part II, lA, 1, pp. 51-55; R. B. Bose, lA, 1, pp. “tG-Sl; Hunter, 
Statistical Account, XIV, pp. 95-102; Beglar, CASI, VIII, 
pp. 130-136; Cunningham, ASt, pp. 79.80; Bengal List, 428; 
BBQ, Bhagalpur, pp. 31-37; Bloch, An. Rep., ASl, B.C , 1903, 
pp. 8-9. 

291. Mandaur (gaya)—-FORT and Temple—• 

The place is situated about 6 miles north of Gaya on the 
Falgu river and the ancient ruins here are found noticed only 
by the Bengal List. The List refers to a ruined fort, locally 
attributed to the Kol Rajas, but gives no details about it. It 
also mentions an ancient temple “of which some pillars are yet 
standing with some very fine pieces of sculpture” lying at the 
site. It is also stated therein that “some of the sculptures are 
excellent and deserve preservation.” Nothing is heard of this 
place and its ancient ruins anywhere else. 

Bengal List, pp. 314-16. 

292. Maner (patna)—ancient site, Muslim tombs, mosque, 

TANK AND COLOSSUS OF A LION— 

This large village is situated about 18 miles west of Patna. 
Buchanan visited it in about 1812 and described the ancient 
remains, i.e., the Muhammedan tombs. Later the Bengal List 
and the District Gazetteer also describe the tombs ; but a more 
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systematic account is to be found in Kuraishi’s List, and in ail 
article on Maner by Hafiz Shamsuddin Abmad, published in the 
proceedings of the Oriental Conference of 1930. None of 
these authorities, however, trace the history of Maner and of its 
ruins beyond the Muhammendan conquest of the region in the 
12th century A.D.; though Buchanan was told that it was once 
“the residence of a Brahman Chief”, who was destroyed by the 
Muhammedans. That it was an important place in the pre- 
Muhammedan times is quite obvious from some references to it in 
the inscriptions of llth-12th centuries A.D. A copper plate of the 
Gahadvala king Govinda-chandra of Kanauj, datedV.S. 1183 
(A.D. 1126), was found at Maner itself. It records that the king 
granted the villages Gunave and Padali in Maniari-pattala to a 
Brahmin named Gunesvara-Sarman. Another copper plate of 
king Jayachandra, also of Kanauj, dated V.S. 1232 (A.D. 1175), 
found near Benares, likewise mentions Ma(na)ra-pattala (cf. 
JPASB, 1922, p. 81 ff; and lA, XVIII, p. 129). A second 
inscription of the same king again refers to Maniari-patak, 
i. e. a hamlet or village (?) of the name Maniari, in Jaru(ttha)- 
pattala (cf. lA, XVIII, p. 142). From these^ inscriptional 
references it is quite clear that Maner was a well-known place 
in the centuries before the Mohammedan conquest and may 
have possessed some Hindu monuments or temples. It is 
noteworthy that Buchanan also quotes a tradition that the 
Brahmin chief of Maner was destroyed by “a saint of Arabia 
named Ahiya” who “smote the infidel and threw his Gods 
into the river. He then took up his abode at the place and 
buried, on the situation of the temple, 12 of his companions, 
who in the struggle of conquest had \)btained martyrdom. 
When he died, he was buried in the very spot, where the idol 
had stood and his descendants to this day occupy the palace 
of the idolatrous chief or at least a house built, where it 
stood." Earlier Hindu remains are, therefore, to be expected 
to exist at the place; but they do not seem to have been looked 
for carefully uptil now and the village explored for the purpose. 
Some ancient mounds are, however reported to exist at the 
village, yielding, it is said, pieces of the famous northern 
black-polished pottery belonging to 2nd—6th centuries before the 
Christian era. . If this is so, the place would be a very ancient 
one and thus deserves a thorough exploration. A stone colossus 
of a lion figure of the late medieval period (i. e. 10-I2th 
centuries A. D.) still exists near the site of the tomb of the 
Muslim saint (cf. p. 263 below), testifying to its pre-Muham- 
medan antiquity to a certain extent. 

According to Firishta, Maner was founded by Firuz 
Rai, son of Kesho Rai, but these appear to be purely legendary 
personages, for they are not known from any historical source. 



The Muslim tradition, as quoted in details by Hafiz S. Ahmad, 
assigns Maner a very high place in the religious history of 
Bihar; for it appears Maner was the first mainstay of Islam 
in Bihar, from where it spread rapidly eastwards towards 
Bihar-Sharif, q. v., and other places. It is certain that upto A.D. 
1175 Maner was part of the territory of the Gahadvalas of 
Kanauj, as is clear from the inscriptions already referred to. 
But hardly five years later, says the Muslim tradition, one 
Muhammad alias Taj Faqih, a resident of Jerusalem, after 
hearing of cruelties done by the Raja of Maner to one Hazrat 
Momin Arif—who originally belonged to Yemen but bad 
settled at Maner—came all the way to Bihar with his 
followers and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Raja in A.H. 
576 (A. D. 1180). If this tradition at all represents a historical 
fact, the Muslim conquest of Maner must be treated as an 
isolated event ; since the territory all around was then held by 
the Gahadvalas and the general conquest of the region by 
the Muslims under Bakhtiyar Khalji had taken place only 
after 1193 A. D. The tradition says that Taj Faqih, after 
his conquest of Maner, handed over the country to Bakhtiyar 
and returned to Arabia, after leaving three of his sons as 
missionaries. Hafiz S. Ahmad, however, says that the country 
was handed over to Bakbtiar Khilji by the saint Yabya 
Maneri, grandson of Taj Faqih. Bukhari, however, quotes 
another local tradition that Hazrat Makhdum Israil, oldest 
son of the Imam (i. e. Taj Faqih) handed over the country 
to Bakhtiar Khalji in A. D. 1193 since Israil died in 1196 and 
would thus have been in charge of the territory. As regards the 
earlier conquests, he quotes an interesting reference in the Maner 
copper plate inscription to “Turk’s duty" levied as early as in 
1126 A. D.; when the Gahadvalas of Kanauj were holding the 
country. This duty, it is suggested, indicates that possibly the 
suzerainty of the Turks (i. e. the Ghaznavite emperors) extended 
over the region. Hafiz S. Ahmad would also suggest that 
Momin Arif who later instigated Taj Faqih to launch upon the 
conquest of Maner, was perhaps originally a representative of 
the Ghaznavite kings ; but was possibly expelled by the local 
Raja on finding the weakness of the rulers of Ghazni. The version 
quoted to Buchanan is somewhat different. He knows nothing 
of Taj Faqih and mentions the name of the saint of Arabia 
as Ahiya ; thus confusing the former with his grandson Shaikh 
Yahya Maneri to be referred to below. It is, however, common 
knowledge that after this event, Maner bad become famous 
as a seat of great theologians and eminent mystics of Islam. 
Taj Faqih is also famous as an ancestor of a great family of 
saints, so much that, it is said, almost all the Muslim 
saints of Bihar were his descendants (cf. Bihar Sarif, Hasanpur 
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Kako, Basarh, q.v.). The ancient remains at Maner are, there¬ 
fore, mainly connected with this great saint and his descendants 
as follows: 

(a) The Badi Bargah —This tomb is situated to the east 
of the tank, referred to at (c) below, on the site of an earlier Hindu 
temple, as is amply testified by some carved pillars and a lintel 
found in its premises and by the lion colossus lying near its entrance 
on the north. It enshrines the mortal remains of Shaikh Yahya 
Maneri, who is said to have been the grandson of Taj Faqih and 
who died in A. H. 690 (i. e. 1291 A. D.) at a very ripe age of 110. 
It is stated that because of his high reputation as a saint, great 
emperors like Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, Sikandar Lodi, 
Emperor Babar and the famous musician Tansen paid homage 
to his tomb. The building containing his grave is locally known 
as Badi Dargah (i. e. literally, larger tomb); though in fact it is 
quite insignificant and small a structure as compared with the 
other larger mausoleum called as Chhoti Dargah (i.e. literally, the 
smaller tomb). This was so probably because of the fact that 
Shaikh Yahya was a more reputed ancestor of Shah Daulat 
whose grave is enshrined in the latter edifice. Buchanan 
mentions the name of the saint as Gazi Mian, Shah Daulat being, 
according to his information, his grandson. The building of the 
Badi Dargah consists of a walled enclosure, with a gallery running 
along its north. The tomb proper, is in the middle of the 
enclosure. On the central portion of the western gallery is a 
mosque attached to the tomb. There are a number of other 
graves inside the enclosure including the one of Prince Taj- 
uddin Khandgah, said to be a scion of the family of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Outside its northern gate there is an open mosque 
said to be built by two Khwaja Saras (eunuchs or chamberlains) 
of a king of Delhi who were later buried here at their express 
wishes. 

(b) The Chhoti Bargah or Tomh of Shah Baulat — 

The saint Shah Daulat has been referred to above. The 
building of his tomb, as observed by Buchanan, is “a fine piece 
of work” and “by far the handsomest building that I have seen 
in the course of the survey”. It was erected in early l7th 
century A. D. by Ibrahim Khan Path Jang, son of Mirza Ghiath 
Beg Itimad-ud-daula and thus a brother of the famous Nur 
Jahan, the "favourite queen of the Mughal Emperor Jehangir.* 
Architecturally, it is the finest monument of the Mughal period 
in Bihar, its interior walls, ceilings and pillars being carved and 
ornamented with foliages and fret-work of great delicacy and 

1. This information i8 based on Karaishi’s Listbut Hafiz S. Ahmad 
says that this Ibrahim Khan was the governor of Gujrat and was quite a 
different person, his full name being Ibrahim Khan Kakar of. Proo. All-India 
Oriental Oonferenee, 1930, Patna, p. 131-2. 
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high finish. As more fully described by Kuraishi, the building 
consists of a large brick-walled enclosure, 10' high, covering an 
area, 257 ' x 252', with the tomb proper standing in the middle. 
Along north and west of the enclosure are remains of unfinished 
galleries. At each corner of the enclosure is a twelve-sided 
tower, there being two extra towers on the southern side. The 
main entrance is on the north, having guard-rooms on both 
sides of the entrance passage and a dome above, flanked by a 
small octagonal tower on its either side. This entrance gate has 
an inscription in Arabic verse referring to its construction in 
A. H. 1022 (i. e. A. D. 1613). 

The tomb proper is built entirely of Chunar sandstone and 
consists of the main chamber, 31' square internally and 34'8* 
square externally, surrounded by a verandah, II' 8* wide, 
all around, the whole building standing on a low platform, 2' 4” 
in height and 58' square.* The high ceilings of stone in the 
verandahs bear exquisitely carved panels with floral and 
geometrical patterns and calligraphic devices containing the 
Quranic verses. At the corners of the verandahs are open-sided 
rooms, with small domed cupolas above them, each resting on 
twelve pillars. The roof of the main chamber is supported on 
four lofty stone pillars on each side, with thin stone-built curtain 
walls in between them, adorned with horizontal mouldings 
and rows of niches and arches, fitted with stone screens or 
The pillar-bracket-lintel method of support is used in the cons¬ 
truction and continued upwards upto the base of the dome, 
by changing the square of the ground-plan, first to octagon and 
then gradually to a circle, so as to form the base of the dome 
above. The grave of Shah Daulat is in the centre of the 
chamber, while that of Ibrahim Khan, the builder of the tomb, 
lies to its west. The mosque attached to the tomb is in the 
middle of the western gallery of the enclosure and has an 
inscription in Persian couplets, recording its completion in A.H. 
1028 (A.D. 1619) by Ibrahim Khan, the builder of the main tomb. 

(c) The Tank —On the southern side of the Chhoti Dargah 
is the tank measuring 600' x 440’ approximately. A local 
tradition, as quoted by Hafiz S. Ahmad, would indicate that 
originally the tank was e.xcavated in the earlier Hindu period, 
when a temple on its eastern side overlooked it, at a spot, now 
occupied by the site of the Badi Dargah mentioned above. All the 
existing masonry and stone works of the tank, however, belong to 
the Muhammedan period and are attributed to Ibrahim Khan, the 
builder of the Choti Dargah. It is enclosed by masonry walls 

1. This measurement 'of the platform, a* given by Kuraishi, is obviously 
wrong, siuce the building itself would measure 58’ square, the platform 
surrounding it being quite wide, as seen in figure 33 of Euraishi's Ljst at 
page 62, 
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■with flight of steps or ghat» leading down to water. It had in 
the middle of each side, excepting the southern side, two pavilions, 
projecting into the tank, with cupolas above them. Of these 
pavilions only one to east and two to the west now exist in ruins. 
The tank was originally fed, through an inlet tunnel, by the river 
Son—which once flowed nearby—but it is now fed by the rain 
water. It seems, right upto Buchanan’s time (i, e. in about 1812), 
the river was flowing by the side of the tank ; though now it is 
far to the west, about four miles away. The inlet tunnel is 
about 300' long and 6' in diameter and is, throughout its 
length, arched over and provided with apertures, fitted with 
stone slabs at intervals for facility of periodical clearance. It 
is said Ibrahim Khan intended to build his own tomb on the 
other (i.e. southern) side of the tank ; but he died before 
he could begin the work. Buchanan, however, says that the 
Khan had “erected a handsome monument for his mother”; 
but of this no mention is made by Kuraishi and it is not known 
whether such a monument still exists. 

(d) Tombt and a mosque to the west of the Tank and Chhoti 
Dargah : 

The remains of tombs and a mosque in this area are as 
follows :— 

(i) Tomb of Makhdum Shah Baran Malikul-ulama, who 
was the Pir of Sher Shah. It is said the latter hastily 
killed the saint for having made a false prediction, but later 
repented for the act. 

(ii) Tomb of Meet Qitab Abdal, a nephew of Hazrat 
Qadir Jilani of Bagdad, and a very great saint, also known as 
Bara Pir Sahib. 

(iii) Tomb of Hussain Khan, a great wrestler and comrade 
of Taj Faqih. Wrestlers still pay their homage to the tomb. 

(iv) Tomb of Hazrat Jalal Maneri, a cousin of Makhdum 
Yabya Maneri. 

(v) A small mosque called as “Dhai Kangure ki Masjid” 
(Mosque of two-and-half minarets). Nothing is known of its 
history and builder. 

(vi) Tomb of Hazrat Momin Arif, probably the earliest 
Musalman inhabitant of Maner as already stated at p. 262 above. 
It is situated to the north of the mosque mentioned in (v) above. 
It is a simple grave without any building or canopy over it. 

(e) Tomb of Tangur Kuli Khan of Badak Shan, who, 
it is said, was the architect or engineer, who designed 
the tank, the Chhoti Dargah and other important buildings, 
but died long before the completion of these works; for he 

34 
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died in A. H. 983 (1556 A. D.). The building is situated 
south-east of the Inspection Bungalow. His own tomb is, 
says Hafiz S. Ahmad, “a beautiful construction” surrounded 
by an enclosure wall, with a mosque on its western side. 

(f) Tombs of Baji Safiuddin and Eaji Nizamuddin 

These were two brothers and their tombs, situated near 
the tomb (e) above, are frequently resorted to by people, espe¬ 
cially women-folk, who are supposed to be possessed by evil 
spirits. They were perhaps some mystics but little is known 
of their history. Nearby are other tombs of unknown persons 
who might likewise have been mystics. 

Besides the above monuments numerous other tombs exist 
round about the village, scattered over miles around, about whom 
local stories and legends are not wanting. They are mostly of 
Shahids or martyrs who died fighting for the cause of Islam. 
The tomb in Qazi Tola of the village, however, is said to be of 
Hazrat Makbdum Ruknuddin Marghilani who was a teacher 
of Makhdum Yahya. It is thus a very old structure, standing 
on a small mound of earth and has an open mosque attached 
to it. 

(g) Ruins of old Hindu Fort and buildings — 

To the north or north-west of the Chhoti Dargah are 
sbowii the ruins of the old Hindu fort and of the palace of 
the Hindu Raja destroyed byTajFaqih. It is not clear how 
far the so called male and female Riwaq or “apartments,” 
still shown to exist here, really represent the earlier Hindu 
buildings; for they must have undergone changes during the 
intervening centuries. The apartments are associated with 
the birth of Yahya and contain a curious piece of wooden 
furniture called Chauki or low table, on which, it is said, the 
mother of Makhdum Sharifuddin of Bihar, q. v., used 
to say her prayers, over six hundred years ago. The spot is 
thus invested with considerable religious sanctity and is 
equally interesting historically and archeeologically. But the 
information on it, so far available, is not quite complete. 
It, therefore, needs to be examined and explored more thoro¬ 
ughly and systematically for the earlier Hindu remains it is 
likely to contain. 

(h) Inscriptions — 

The following inscriptions have so far been noticed at 
Maner;— 

(i) Copper-plate inscription of Gahadvala king Govinda 
Chandra of Kanauj, dated V. S. 1183 (A.D‘1126) (cf. JBORS, 
11, p. 441 ff; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 214). 
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(ii) On a dwarf wall north of the graves of the saints 
Ha 2 i Nizamiiddin and Haji Safioddin. It is dated A. H. 798 
(A. D. 1396) and records original construction of a mosque by 
one Jalilul Haq, a celebrated saint of his age, and its rebuilding 
by Hammad Khatir Buzubair during the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah (i. e. of the Tughlaq dynasty of Delhi) in A. H. 
798 (A. D. 1396). According to Hafiz S. Ahmad, Jalilul Haq 
was probably a son of Makhdum Yahya (cf. El, II, 294, Horowitz, 
Li»t, No. 1026; Hafiz S. Ahmad, Op. cit., 138-139; EIM, 
1951-52, p. 15). 

(iii) On the grave of Tangur Quli Khan. It is dated 
A. H. 983 (i. e. A. D. 1575) and records the death of Tangur 
Quli Khan in that year. (cf. Hafiz S. Ahmad, Op. cit., p. 137. 
He, however, gives the equivalent date asl576 A.D,; cf. also 
Bukhari, EIM, 1951-52, p. 16). 

(iv) On the central gateway of Badi Dargah. It is dated 
A. H. 1014 (1605-6 A. D.) and records construction of the 
mosque (attached to Badi Dargah). (cf. Hafiiz S. Ahmad, Op. cit., 
p. 131; EIM, 1951-52, pp. 17-18). 

(v) On the entrance of Chhoti Dargah. It gives two 
dates, viz. A. H. 1017 (i. e. A. D. 1608), the date of the death 
of Shah Daulat Maneri, the inmate of the tomb, and A. D. 1616, 
the date of completion of the construction of the building 
(cf. Kuraishi's List, pp. 65-b6 ; Hafiz S. Ahmad, Op, cit., p. 133 ; 
Bukhari, EIM, 1951-52, pp. 18-i9). 

(vi) On the main gate of the Chhoti Dargah enclosure, 
recording its construction by Ibrahim Khan. Kuraishi, in his 
List at page 61, gives the date of the gate as 1002 A. H. (or AD. 
1593), while at page 63 he gives the same as A. H. 982 (A,D. 
1574). Hafiz S. Ahmad gives the same date as A.H. 1032 (A.D. 
1622). Bukhari, however, gives it as A.H. 1022 (A.D. 1613). 
There is also a Persian verse added to this inscription. 

(vii) On the entrance of the mosque, attached to Chhoti 
Dargah enclosure, to the left of No. vi above. The inscription 
is damaged and is variously read by Kuraishi, Hafiz S. Ahmad 
and Bukhari. According to Bukhari it records completion of 
the construction of the gate in A.H. 1022 (i. e. 1612 A.D.) 
(cf. Kuraishi, p. 64, Hafiz S. Ahmad, op. cit. p. 135 ; Bukhari, 
EIM, 1951-52, pp. 21-22). 

(ix) On the central mihrah of the screen wall of Jami Masjid 
are a few inscriptions. Of them one records construction of the 
Jami Masjid by Maulavi Abdush Shakur in the reign of emperor 
Aurangzeb in the year A.H. 1103 (A.D. 1691-2) and its rebuilding 
by one Ibrahim Khan and Khadim Ali in A. H. 1283 (A.D. 1866) 
(cf. Bukhari, EIM, 1951-52, pp. 22-23). 
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Buchanan, Pa<na-(Taj^a, I, pp. 85-7 ; Bengal List, p. 238ff; 
BOBQ, Patna, 215-7 ; Bloch, An. Bep., ASI, B. <7., 1902, p. 19 ; 
Kuraishi, pp. 61-66 ; Hafi^ S. Ahmad, Procsedings and Transa¬ 
ctions of All-India Oriental Oonferenae, 6th session, Patna, 1930 
pp. 123-141 ; Bukhari, EIM, 1951-52, pp, 13-24. 

293. Mangadh (santal parganas)—FORT— 

The place is situated close to Kasha, q. v., and 
contains an old fort which is noticed only by the District 
Gazetteer. The local tradition is that Raja Man Singh, Akbar’s 
famous general, while on his campaign to conquer Bengal, 
encamped at Manihari, as the nearby village Kasba was then 
called, and built a fort which came to be known as Mangadh 
after him. The fort is thus datable to I6th century A. D. 
The Gazetteer gives no descriptive details of the fort and its 
construction. 

BBQ, Santal Parganas, pp. 272ff. 

294. Mangalpur (SANTAL PARGANAS) — ANCIENT SITE — 

The place is situated about 35 miles south-east of 
Rajmahal and is also known as Mangal-Hat or Hat-Mangalpur, 
It was visited by Buchanan in about 1612, who locates it in the 
then Thanah Aurangabad on the western bank of a branch of 
the Ganges. But Beglar places it about two miles west of 
Dubrajpur, a village, which in Buchanan’s map, is shown about 
15 miles north-west of Mangalpur. Buchanan refers to “some 
ruins, apparently those of a small town, which is generally 
admitted to have been the residence of a son-in-law of Lakshman 

Sen, king of Bengal. Some of the Zamindars. 

claim a descent from this person. Among the small tanks and 
heaps of rubbish is a small piece of water called Jivitkunda. 
Formerly, it is said, any dead body might have been restored to 
life by being thrown into this pond ; but since the country has 
been subject to infidels, the water, it is certain, has lost its 
virtue.” Buchanan was further told that “a throne of stone 
(Merh)” is inside the tank, under water, of which nothing is heard 
afterwards. Beglar seems to have been quite unaware of the 
information known to Buchanan ; for he refers to only one tank at 
Mangalpur, with the name of Dantiwara, so called after the teeth 
of ParvatT of which one fell here, according to the well-known 
legend, already quoted in connection with the famous temple at 
Deoghar, q.v. In view of the above discrepancies the place 
deserves to be explored further. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, p. 155 ; Beglar, CAS I, VIII, p. 149. 

295. Mangraon (shahabad) — ancient site (?) and saiva 

TEMPLE— 

The village is situated 14 miles south-west of Buxar and its 
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antiquity was first noticed by S. V. Sohoni in 1941, with the 
discovery of a stone inscription which was then in the possession 
of the local Zamindar for about two generations. The inscription 
was presented in 1942 by the Zamindar to the Patna Museum 
and a short notice on it is found in the Report of the Managing 
Committee for that year. In 1944 P. Banerjee transcribed and 
edited it; but full details of its actual findspot and the circum¬ 
stances of its discovery are not available. It records gift of a 
pala of oil for burning a lamp before the image of lord Subhad- 
resvara in the temple (?) of Mittra-Kesava by one Avimuktajna, 
a resident of the village Angara, in the Kuttuka country, in the 
17th regnal year of King Vishnugupta of later Gupta dynasty. 
The inscription is not dated but it can be assigned to about 
700 A. D. According to Banerjee the village Angara of the 
inscription is an ancient name of modern Mangraon and, if this 
is really the case, the place should be expected to contain some 
ancient ruins and would, therefore, deserve to be explored 
further. It is clear from the inscription that a Saiva temple 
of Mittra-Kesava or Subhadresvara existed here. 

Annual Report, Patna Museum Managing Committee, 1941- 
42, p. 16 ; P. Banerjee, JBORS, XXX, 199-202, El XXVI, p. 
241 £f. 

296, Minjhi (Saran)—ancient site and fort— 

The village Manjhi is situated about 12 miles west of 
Chhapra on the northern bank of the river Ganges. Dr. Hoey 
was the first to notice the antiquarian importance of the place 
in about 1900. It was believed by Colonel Vost to represent 
ancient Vaisall; but as already pointed out by Bloch, in his 
report for 1908-9, this was untenable. Spooner is reported by 
Kuraishi to have visited Manjhi in 1915 ; but it seems he left no 
descriptive account of the ruins. The District Gazetteer 
contains such an account, though a short one. A more complete 
account is however to be found in Kuraishi’s List. 

The only remains at the place, so far known, represent 
the site of an ancient fort, situated on the bank of the river. 
It is now seen as a lofty elliptical mound with traces of brick- 
built ramparts, still visible at the north-western side. It covers 
an area about 1400'X 1050'and is strengthened by additional 
earthen ramparts, both inside and outside the main brick-walls, 
the outer side being further defended by a ditch on north and 
east and by the river Ganges towards south and west. Remains 
of two vaulted underground chambers, perhaps secret passages, 
are seen in the southern lines of the ramparts. The average 
height of the ramparts is 30'; while the bricks of the walls 
measure 18" x 10" x 3". The only antiquities so far reported 
from this site include two statues, now lying in the Madhesvara 
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temple at the site, of which one is a medieval image of Buddiia 
in Bhumi-sparsa-mudra. In 1915 Spooner noticed an inscribed 
brick, the record giving the name §ri Prathamaditya in 
characters of the 6th century A.D. Masses of potsherds were 
also reported to have been seen at the site ; but their character¬ 
istics have not been recorded. The site is obviously very 
ancient dating at least from Gupta period, if not earlier; though 
it has not been more thoroughly surveyed and explored uptil 
now. To the east of the mound, says Kuraishi, is another “large 
and low plateau covered with potsherds and brick-bats. It is 
called the site of Raja’s Kacheri.” 

What is interesting about the site is its name Manjhi, 
which is mentioned by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari as an 
ancient city. The name also signifies a title amongst a low 
class people of Bihar. The local tradition, therefore, associates 
the ruins with the chiefs of low caste Dows, Dusadhs or Mallahs 
(or boatmen who are also known as Manjhis); though one 
version would attribute the fort to one Manjhi Makra, a chief 
of the Chero dynasty. It is also said that the local chief was 
driven away by the Harihobans Rajputs of Haldi, in the nearby 
Ballia district of U. P, for having imprudently asked, in 
marriage, the hand of a Rajput princess. During the reign of 
Shah Jaban the emperor gave the place as Jagir to one Khemajit 
Rai of Gadh Phuphand near Fyzabad, who was later converted 
to Islam and whose descendants held the place till 1835. 

Hoey, JASB, 1900, p. 82; and also 1903, p. 583; Bloch, 
An. Rep. ASI, E.C., 1908-9, pp. 16-18; /?OZ^G=, Saran, 1^7-% ■, 
Kuraishi, List, 30-32. 

297. Manora (Gaya) — Ancient Site, Buddhist and Saiva 

Temples 

The village is situated some eight miles south of Daudnagar, 
q.v. The antiquity of the village and the ruins contained in it are 
mentioned only by Buchanan in his journal of the district. 
He noticed to the east of the village foundations of an old temple, 
about 10' square internally, built perhaps of thick walls, and 
consisting of only the sanctum with possibly a spire or sikhara 
above it. The enshrined image, then in worship by the local 
Hindus, was called as that of Budharup; though, according 
to Buchanan, it represented the Buddha. In addition to it were 
noticed two lingas kept inside the shrine. According to one 
local tradition the temple was built by the Kols. Buchanan 
also refers to an inscription in this connection ; but he does not 
state where actually it was noticed by him. He says that it 
“begins with the usual form of dedication, and has been 
probably followed by the person’s name, by whom the image was 
erected, but has suffered so much that this cannot be discovered.” 
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No such inscription at this place has ever been noticed after¬ 
wards. It appears it was seen by Buchanan engraved on the 
image of the Buddha or Budharup referred to above. He 
was further shown, about 200 yards north of the temple, another 
mound, said to represent the ruins of the Kol Raja’s house. It 
consisted of a “heap of bricks, about 20 yards square, and of 
inconsiderable elevation, on which two Linggas bad been placed.” 

Buchanan, Fatna~Qaya, I, 255-6. 

298. Masar (shahabad)—ancient site, jain, vaishnava 

AND SAIVA temples, TANKS AND 
WELLS— 

The village is situated six miles west, or rather 
south-west, of Arrah, q. v. The antiquity and ancient ruins 
at the village were first noticed and somewhat fully described 
by Buchanan. Later in 1871-72 Cunningham explored the 
place further and his detailed account, with a site plan, is found 
in his report for that year. The Bengal List draws its infor¬ 
mation from Buchanan ; while the District Gazetteer relies 
mainly on Cunningham. In 1918-19 Pandey visited Masar and 
obtained soine more information. 

(a) Immediately to the west of the village Buchanan bad 
noticed “a heap of bricks extending about 50 yards every 
way, and still of considerable elevation. It is attributed by 
tradition to the Ban Asur mentioned in the historical 
notices.” A colossal image was seen by him, half buried 
in the ground, on this mound, which he got dug out and 
found to represent “Vasudeva or Lakshmi Narayana”, 
and it is, in fact, an image of Vishnu, In 1871-72 Cunninghan 
found this whole mound dug away by a railway contractor for 
brick ballast leaving a “deep bole, half filled with water” in 
its place. The colossal image was then lying in the pool, 
under 6 feet of water; but was removed later in 1882 by the 
Maharaja of Dumraon to his garden at Arrah, where it is still 
standing with the popular name of Banasura (cf. p. 6 above). 
The mound dug away by the contractor was popularly known 
as Banasura’s house and apparently represented ruins of some 
Vaishnava temple, which has thus gone out of existence, At 
the northern end of this mound Buchanan had also seen an 
octagonal column, the upper portion of which was cylindrical 
in section. This pillar was later seen by Cunningham lying 
on the mound, south of the Kundwa Tal, to be referred to below, 
since the Banasura mound had been excavated already. 

(b) About a furlong to the west of the above mound is a 
large tank, called as Kundwa Tal, to the south of which is an 
eJttensive mound, measuring about 1000'x 400', with ruins of 
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temples noticed both by Buchanan and Cunningham. As 
shown in Cunningham’s sketch plan of the site, the westernmost 
of these is a Jain temple, which was under construction when 
Buchanan visited the site in about 1812, but was completed in 
1819 A. D. It is dedicated to Parsvanatha and contains 
images, eight in number, some of which belong to earlier dates, 
as seen from the inscriptions on each of them referred to below. 
From the inscriptions it appears an earlier temple existed at 
the site built by a chief named Nathadeva in V.S. 1443 
(A.D. 1386). 

Close to the east of this Jain temple are the ruins of a 
Hindu temple, perhaps dedicated to the goddess Saraswati; 
since, as stated by Cunningham, the enshrined image has the 
figure of haihaa or goose carved on its pedestal. The ruins 
here include images representing Vishnu, Siva-Parvati, Surya, 
Trimurti, GomukhI and the nine planets or Navagrahas. A 
striking feature of these images, as noticed by Buchanan, is 
that most of the stone slabs of the sculptures bear figures on 
both sides. A little further to the east, Cunningham noticed 
another temple, dedicated to §iva with a lin^a inside. Amongst 
the ruins is also a square pillar, which, it appears, was lying on 
the mound, to the west of the village, in Buchanan’s time ; but was 
later placed here, sometime before Cunningham’s visit in 1871-72. 
Buchanan described “an octagonal column the end of which 
has been cut to resemble the phallus and is considered sacred by 
the natives.” This would appear to be the same pillar as 
mentioned by Cunningham. 

(c) To the north of the site of Banasura mound (cf. (a) above) 
is a small mound with a fine well closeby. Here Cunningham 
noticed an image of Nandi, a Unga and several carved pieces 
indicating, perhaps, the site of a ^aiva temple. Further to the 
north of the village and of the Kundwa Tal were also low 
square mounds called locally as diblis. Cunningham states 
that they were frequently excavated for bricks and were perhaps 
the remains of some temples. 

A few furlongs towards west is a small hamlet, named 
Kurwa or Kundwa, to the north of which Cunningham noticed 
another mound, representing a site of a temple, which was then 
being excavated for bricks. To the west and south of this 
hamlet, he observed a large ancient site, wherein bricks were 
found scattered all over for a considerable distance. A large 
number of sculptures were also seen by him, collected underneath 
a tree. It was further reported to him that 200 ancient gold coins 
were discovered, hardly two years before his visit in 1871-72, 
near the railway, on the bank of Banas or the old Ganges. 
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Cunningham tried to trace these coins ; but he could not get 
even a sight of any of them. It appears they had already 
been melted away. There is reason, therefore, to believe that 
here we have an ancient site of a large town, covering an area 
nearly a mile in length and half a mile in width. It contains 
no less than fourteen fine old wells and several deep tanks. 

Cunningham has identified the site with Mo-ho-so-lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang, which the latter visited in the course of his travels 
in India. This Chinese name is transcribed as Mahasara, which 
is obviously the ancient name of modern Masar, as is further 
clear from the inscriptions at the place which mention it as 
Mahasara. Hiuen Tsiang describes Mahasara as inhabited by 
Brahmins, who had no respect for the law of the Buddha, a 
fact, which appears confirmed by the total absence of Buddhist 
remains at the place, Hiuen Tsiang also associates the region 
with a wild tribe of people, who were cannibals or “demons of 
desert” and who feasted on human flesh or blood, (cf. Arrah, q.v., 
above). It is interesting in this connection to note that, according 
to one local tradition quoted by Cunningham, the place was 
also anciently called as Sonitapura which in Sanskrit would 
mean a “city of blood”. There is a third tradition saying 
that originally the place was known with the name of Padma- 
vatipura which was later changed to Matisara from which the 
modern name is derived. The inscriptions found here further 
indicate that, late in the 14th century, the Jain Rathors of 
Marwar had migrated to this region and settled here and the 
Jain ruins are to be attributed to them. It is significant that 
in the latest inscription at the Jain temple the region is called 
as Kaiusha-desa, a name also assigned to it by the Puranas. 
In 1918-19 Pandey discovered at Masar a broken head of a 
lion, possibly polished, found “built up in the compound wall 
of the temple of Bhagavati”, (which would seem to be the same 
as Saraswatl temple mentioned in (b) above). A similar 
fragment was also found at Masar by the students of the 
Archaeological Society of Patna College. It is believed to be 
“part of an abacus containing the hind legs of a standing bull 
and a part of a honey-suckle ornament.” It has not been 
conclusively proved that these pieces of pillar are Asokau ; but 
if-they are so, the identification of .Masar with Mo-ho so-lo of 
Hiuen Tsiang may be open to doubt as contended by Pandey ; 
since a Buddhist or Asokan monument is not countenanced in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s reference to Mo-ho-so lo. It is, however, obvious 
that the site is very ancient and in view of the suspected 
existence of an Asokan pillar amongst its ruins it deserves a 
more thorough exploration. The mound, wheie the pieces of the 
pillar are reported to have been found, is also in need of 
excavation, so that the other portions of the pillar, if any, may 
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be recovered and the doubt, whether the pieces so far found are 
really Asokan, is settled more conclusively. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed at Masar as 
read by Cunningham. These inscriptions (except No. 9 below) 
were noticed earlier by Buchanan also, but he did not publish 
their readings. 

Nos. 1-3:—On the Jain images (referred to above at 
page 272) of Adinatha, Neminatha and an unidentified image 
respectively. All of them are dated the same day in V. S. 1443 
(i. e. A. D. 1386) and refer to the dedication of the respective 
images in the reign of Raja Natha Deva of Mahasara. The 
identity of this king, or perhaps local chief, has not been 
established for certain from any other historical source. It 
appears Cunningham took him to belong to the Rathor fartiily 
of Jodhpur, which had migrated to this part some time in the 
latter half of the Tlth century A. D. None of the inscriptions 
were carefully studied and edited afterwards, (cf. Bhandarkar’s 
List No. 726). 

Nos. 4 to 7 :—On the other four Jain images (referred to 
above at page 272), two of them on images of AdinStha, one on 
that of Ajitanatha and the fourth on that of Sambhunatha respe¬ 
ctively. Cunningham did not transcribe them since they are 
“of the same date and couched in the same terms” presumably 
like the three inscriptions above. 

No. 8 :—Both Buchanan and Cunningham refer to, in 
all, 8 Jain images at the temple. Buchanan, however, gives 
indications of existence of inscriptions on all the eight of them ; 
while Cunningham mentions them “with their seven dated 
inscriptions.” The date of the eighth inscription is given by 
Buchanan as V. S. 1449 (i. e. A. D- 1392) which it appears has 
been missed by Cunningham. The contents of this inscription 
are therefore, still unknown, since Buchanan did not publish 
any of the inscriptions. It, therefore, deserves to be traced 
and studied further. 

No. 9 : —On an image of Parsvanatha, the main image of 
the temple referred to above (p. 272). It records that in V. S. 
1876 (A. D. 181^9) duriilg the English x\i\e. {Anffreja-rajye) over 
the_Karusha-desa the image was dedicated by Babu Sankar Lai 
of Aramanagara and his four sons. Buchanan records that the 
temple was under construction by Sankar Lai when he visited 
Masar. The reference to the English rule on such a sculptured 
monument is most curious and is rarely to be found elsewhere 
as was noticed by Cunningham (For Aramanagara see Arrah, 
q. V., above). 
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Buchanan, ShaJiahad, pp. 56-60 ; Cunningham, ASI, III, 
pp. 66-71 ; Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, XII., pp. 214-5 ; 
Bengal List, p. 346 ; BOLG, Shaliabad, 172-3 ; Pandey, An. Rep., 
ASI, E. C., 1918-19. p. 45. 

299. Maulanagar (Monghyr)— Muslim tombs, mosque and 

BUILDINGS— 

The village is situated about a mile east of Surajgarha 
and its history and antiquity appear to be of comparatively 
recent date as given somewhat fully by the District Gazetteer. 
Buchanan is silent on it, though he had visited the area. The 
place owes its origin to a Muslim saint named Shah Nizamuddin 
Ali whose favourite reply to all those who approached him for relief 
was : ‘ Go, Maula (god) will do you good” and hence the place came 
to be known as Maula-nagar. Nawab Alivardi Khan of Bengal 
was one of the disciples of this saint. The descendants, or rather 
the successors of the saint, claim descent from Saiyad .Ahmad, a 
saint of Medina who flourished early in the I5th century A. D. 
The village contains a khanqah, i. e. a religious institution of the 
Mnssalmans, with a mosque, a madrasah and several tombs of 
the sajjadanashins. It is not clear from the District Gazetteer 
whether all these buildings are also as old as the 18th century 
A. D. or are buildings of a still later date. 

BODG, Monghyr, pp. 230-31. 

300. Mer (SHAHABAD)—SAIVA TEMPLE, AND TANK— 

The village is situated about 10 miles south-east of 
Chainpur, q. v., and its antiquarian remains are found 
first noticed by Buchanan, whose information was utilized 
without much addition by the Bengal List, which is the latest 
account available on it. Buchanan noticed here the ruins of a 
temple consisting then only of a platform with the debris of 
numerous carved stones, images etc. lying on it. It appears 
from his description that the temple was richly carved, for 
he refers to numerous images amongst the ruins, such 
as fourteen armed Gaiiesa, “a Nrisingha supporting religious 
persons reclined against an immense Lingga, and a Lingga with 
four heads supported by a fish...” Nearby he observed a tank 
from the bottom of which was recovered by him a life-size image 
representing, according to him, “a fat man sitting, and resemb¬ 
ling the images called Kuber in Behar.” Buchanan likened 
the ruins to those seen by him at Baidyanath, q. v., in 
the same district and attributed them to the Suirs. The images 
described by him would appear to be quite curious iconographi- 
cally and it seems the temple, to which they once belonged, 
should be dated to the later Gupta or early medieval 
period. It should be noted that the Mundesvari hill, q. v.. 
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Containing later Gupta ruins, is hardly 7 miles to the north-west of 
Mer and considering the comparatively fewer Hindu remains of 
this age in Bihar the place deserves to be explored more fully and 
systematically. 

Buchanan, Shahabad, 149-150 ; Bengal Liit, p. 360. 

301. Mera (patna)—mound, tanks, wells and vaishnava 

TEMPLE— 

The village is situated about 8 miles north-east of Arwal 
and its ancient remains are referred to only by Buchanan so far. 
He states to have seen an oblong mound of bricks and earth, 
900' X 450', with some structural ruins in its middle, some of 
the brick walls of which were still standing in his time. 
According to him these structures represent some later buildings, 
the mound being of a still earlier date. Nearby he noticed some 
5 or 6 images representing Hindu deities like Nrisirhha, Vishnu 
and others. Such images were seen by him ,in the nearby 
village also, the name of which has not been stated by him. He 
then adds : “The people say that all around, in digging wells, 
they occasionally find images, many of which have been thrown 
into a tank at the west end of the heap (i. e. the above mound). 
About 15 or 16 years ago, they say, an English gentleman was 
silly enough to be persuaded by a Brahman to dig in search of 
hidden treasure, which the Brahman pretended to have discovered 
by the profoundity of science. They found an old well lined 
with bricks, in which was a stone image, some iron keys and 
human bones.” 

According to local tradition, as quoted by Buchanan, the 
place was once a seat of a Kol or Chero chief, who is said to 
have been driven by “Mulick Bayo, a Muhammedan saint”, who 
was obviously none else than the famous Ibrahim Bayyu, whose 
tomb lies near Bihar Sharif (cf. p. 48 above). The ancient 
ruins at the village would, therefore, seem to be interesting 
historically and archaeologically and thus deserve to be explored 
more fully. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaga, I, pp. 258-59. 

302. Mirzapur-Nadera (gay.\)—Hindu or buddhist (?) 

TEMPLES, MUSLIM TOMBS AND 
MOSQUES— 

The village Mirzapur or Miranpur Nadera is situated 
about 8 miles east of Barabar hills, q. v., or about 5 miles 
north-east of Khizr-Sarai on the other side of the river Phalgu. 
Though Buchanan visited the Barabar hills he does not seem to 
have gone to Mirzapur Nadera and surveyed its ancient ruins. 


* 
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We have the first account of its antiquarian remains from 
Beglar in his report for the year 1872-73. The Bengal List and 
District Gazetteer mention the place as Mirzapur Nadera, and 
both the authorities rely for their information on Beglar’s report. 
Grierson also makes a brief reference to the ruins at the village; 
but he does not add much of additional information. In 1902 
Bloch visited the place but he too adds little of additional 
information. 

The chief monument here is the tomb of a famous 
Muslim saint, situated about half a mile east of the village, whom 
Beglar mentions by the name of Syad Ahmad Shah ; while 
Bloch names him as Miran Shah, indicating, perhaps, that the 
place derived its name from that of this saint. About the 
history of this saint, however, none of these authorities supply 
any information. The monument has, it appears, acquired 
special sanctity because of the curious religious practice 
of tying ehillag to one of the branches of a tree, within its 
compound, by women, both Hindu and Muslim, who desire 
children. The cMla consists of a small piece of the dress of the 
wearer which is torn away and tied to the branch and 
the female tying it is required to visit the spot quite alone 
at night. The practice is, or at least was, wide-spread 
in the districts of Patna and Gaya. How far the saint buried 
in the Dargah was connected with its origin or popularity is not 
known at present; but it is quite noteworthy that the practice 
is found intimately connected with tombs of Muslim saints. 
As is clear from Beglar’s account the tomb, it seems, is built 
over the ruins of an earlier Hindu temple, the materials of 
which were freely used in the construction including “a fine 
sculptured gargoyle serving as a drain outlet.” 

On the outskirts of the village is a stone colonnade 
representing “the remains of a masjid consisting of three rows 
of pillars, six in each row, thus giving five openings.” The 
pillars are of granite and plain; while the roof is made of 
stone slabs over which was laid a layer of large bricks 
measuring about 12" long. The building was seen by Beglar 
standing on a mound, on which was noticed “a sculptured 
gargoyle representing a hooded snake forming a canopy over 
a human figure” from which Beglar concluded that the original 
building, the materials of which were used in the construction 
of the mosque, was Buddhist. For want of a careful explora¬ 
tion and study of the ruins it would be difficult to support 
this conclusion; though it seems obvious that, before the advent 
of the saint, it already contained some important Buddhist 
or Hindu ruins, the destruction of which may possibly be 
credited to the saint, whose name acquired the sanctity handed 
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down by tradition till now. Grierson also refers to ruins of 
a number of Hindu temples which were, according to him, 
converted later into mosques. There are other places like 
Jaru, Ibrahimpur, Hilsa, Telhara etc. near Miranpur Nadera 
which contain monuments of the earlier Muslim period and 
it would not be unlikely that, like them, the monuments here 
would claim to be as ancient. Bloch, however, without 
assigning any reason, considers them to be “rather modern 
and little of interest”. He saw the buildings “in permanent 
repairs and covered with white-wash. On one of the tombs 
I observed a linga put up against the head end” This description 
of Bloch would perhaps, indicate the existence of Saiva remains 
nearby. No inscription has so far been reported from the 
place and in view of what is imperfectly known about the ruins 
a more thorough exploration of them seems to be necessary. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, 45; Bengal Li»t, p. 314; Grierson, 
Notei on the District of Gaya, p. 93 ; BDG, Gaya, p. 79 ; Bloch, 
An. Eep., AST, B. 0., 190 ^ p. 15. 

303. Monghyr (MONGHYR)—fort, SAIVA temples, MUSLIM 

TOMBS, MOSQUES, WELLS, AND 
ROCK-INSCRIPTIONS— 

The name Modagiri of a mountain in the east is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (See Sorensen, Index to the Proper Names in 
the Mahabharata, p. 481) and is believed to be the same as modern 
Hunger or Monghyr. Various legends or stories are, quoted by 
Buchanan, Cunningham and others associating its origin mostly 
with the sage named Mudgala from whom its various names 
like Mudgalapuri, Mudgalagiri, Mudgal-parvata, Mudgala- 
srama and Munigiri are often found mentioned. According to 
Cunningham the hill of Monghyr also bore another old name 
of Kashta-harana-parvata, from which the ghat on the Ganges 
is still known as Kashta-harana-ghat. He says further that 
this very hill is mentioned by Hiueii Tsiang as simply Harana- 
parvata or Hiranya Parvata and though the Chinese pilgrim does 
not actually mention the name Mudgala-giri, he seems to have 
known it in his time, since he refers to a stupa near the Harana- 
parvata, built by a house-holder who was converted by the 
famous disciple of Buddha named Mudgala-putra. The name of 
the place is, however, found mentioned in a number of inscriptions 
from 9th to 12th centuries A. D., but invariably as Mudgagiri 
and not as Mudalagiri. Of them the two earliest inscriptions 
are from Monghyr and Nalanda respectively, both referring to 
the reign of king Devapala of the 9th century A. D., the one 
from Nalanda being dated the 39th regnal year of the king.^ 

1. of, Bhaadarkar’s List No. 1613. 
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An inscription of V. S. 894 (i. e. A. D. 837) of the Pratihira 
King Bauka, found as far away as Jodhpur, also refers to the 
conquest of Mudgagiri of the Gaudas by Kakka, the father 
of Bauka.^ The same glorious event is mentioned in a later 
record of the later Pratihara king Kakkuka, found at Ghatiala 
in Jodhpur area. This inscription is dated V. S. 918 (i. e. A. D. 
861).* The Bhagalpur copper plate of the 17th regnal year 
of the Pala king Narayanapala-deva mentions Mudgagiri as 
the place of the camp of the king, when the grant was issued.* 

At Lar, in Gorakhpur District of U. P., a copper plate was 

found of the Gahadvala king Govinda Chandra of Kanauj, 
dated V. S. 1202 lA. D. 1145), which records the grant by 

the king after bathing in the Ganges at Mudgagiri on the 

occasion of Akshaya-tritiya festival.^ At Monghyr itself 
another inscription was found, of about the lOth century A. D., 
of the time of king Bhaguatha, recording construction of a 
temple by Gopala of the Mukutesvara family.* These inscrip- 
tional references make it quite clear that early in the 9th 
century A. D. Mudgagiri was quite an important place so as to 
figure so prominently in the political history of the time. From 
the Lar inscription it seems quite likely that the sanctity of 
the Kashta-harana-ghat area on the Ganges had been well- 
recognized in the 12th century; since ruins of temples of 
approximately the same date are also to be noticed there even now. 

Though Mudgagiri was the most commonly mentioned 
name in the inscriptions of 9th centuries A D. it is found 
that Albiruni, in the late !0th century, refers to it 
by the name of Mun-giri, from which, it appears certain, 
the modern name Munger or Monghyr is derived. 
Mudga in Sanskrit, as pointed out by Cunningham, signifies 
a name of the well-known pulse culled Mung in Hindi 
and it is quite likely that Albiruni is giving just the popularly 
used form, i. e. Mung-giri or Mun-giii, of the Sanskritized name 
Mudgagiri mentioned in the inscriptions.^ Cunningham, 
however, hazarded another guess that “the original name may 
have been connected with the Mons or Mundas, who occupied 
this part of the country befoie the advent of the Aryans. This 
seems more probable from the f.ict that the nver of the Kharag¬ 
pur Hills which joins the Ganges a few miles below the fort of 

1. cf. Op, cit , No. 2fi. 

2. Kielliorn, lA, 1895, 51'j fl'. 

3. Pri.c. ASB, 1877, p. 257. 

4. of. Bhandarkar 8 List No. 269. 

6. cf. Waddell, Proc. .458, 1890, p. 192 ; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 
1902, p. 9 and Bhandarkar’a List No. 1752. 

6. of. Albiruni’s India, I, 200. 
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Mongir is called Mun or Mon. It is, however, not impossible 
that this name may have been derived from the Sanskrit 
Muni, as the hill is said to have been the residence of the 
Muni Mudgala and is, therefore, known as Muni-parvata as 
well as Mudgala-giri.” The derivation of the modern name 
is thus traceable to either Sanskrit Mudga (or Mung), a name 
of a pulse, or to the name of the sage or Muni Mudgala or 
even to the aboriginal tribe of the Mons or Mundas. For want 
of a more satisfactory evidence these derivations may be 
regarded, at present, as sheer speculations. It may be added, 
however, that Mudgala is one of the well-known sages mentioned 
in the Vedas and stories about him are to be found both in 
the epics and Puianas, but it is difficult to establish the 
historicity of his person as well as of his definite associa¬ 
tion with the place under discussion.^ The District Gazetteer 
quotes another tradition ascribing the foundation of the town 
to the famous Gupta emperor Chandra-Gupta after whom 
it was called as Gupta-Gadb, “a name which has been found 
inscribed on a rock at Kashta-harini ghat at the north-western 
corner of the present fort.” The Gazetteer does not, unfortu¬ 
nately, give the source of its information regarding this inscrip¬ 
tion, which is not known to e.xist from any other available 
references to the place. 

A curious local legend is quoted with different versions 
by Buchanan and Cunningham referring to the jealousy between 
Raja Karna of Mudgalapuri and the famous king Vikrama 
of legendary traditions on the point of securing the favours of the 
goddess Chandi. This king Karna was, it is said, altogether a 
different personage from the famous personality of that 
name mentioned in the great epic, the Mahabharata, The 
reference to Modagiri in that epic, however, mentions Bhima’s 
conquests in Eastern India, who, after defeating Karna, fought 
a battle at Modagiri and killed its chief. Around the name 
of this king numerous legends are woven and told in Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur districts and some of the ancient sites 
are also known after him as Karnagadh, q. v.. But his 
historicity has not been established as yet; though the 
highest point of the hill at Monghyr is still called as Karan 
Chaura or Vikiama Chandi by the local people (cf. p. 281 
below). 

1. The references to Mudeala in the Mahsbhiirata, however, nowhere 
associate him with Modagiri or modern Monghyr. See Sorensen, Index to Names 
in the Mahabharata, p. 4U0. and Macdonell end Keilb, Vedic Index, 11, p. 166. 
Both Buchanan and Cunningham recount different versions of a popular story of 
bow Rama, the epic hero, visited this place for expiating himself of the mo of 
bavingkilled the Brahmin Bavsna at the hands of the sage Mudgala. The story 
obviously exists to glorify the sanctity of the KSshta-bariiii ffhat and may be 
taken for what it is worth. 
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Buchanan quotes another local tradition about the origin 
of the town attributing it to a Raja named Mudgala who, it 
is said, is mentioned in the Harivaihsa as one of the five sons 
of Visvamitra of the Gadhi family. He also quotes Wilford 
saying that Sagala was another ancient name of Munger or 
Monghyr, but on what authority, is not clearly stated by him. 

Though numerous local legends or traditions are thus 
quoted by these authorities, the accounts of the antiquarian 
ruins of the town given by them are quite brief and scanty. 
Buchanan does give some details from which Hunter, the 
Bengal List and the District Gazetteer mainly draw their 
information. Hunter, however, deriving his information 
also from Blochmann, elaborates more on the history of 
Monghyr under the Mohammedans which is fully utilized 
by Kuraishi in his fuller account of Monghyr and its monuments. 
While quoting legends on Monghyr and discussing its identity 
with the Hiranya-Parvata of the Chinese pilgrim, Cunningham 
says nothing of the antiquarian remains at the place. In 1903 
Bloch visited Monghyr ; but except for his brief notices of the 
inscriptions he adds little of more information. 

The Fort —The most important of the monuments at 
Monghyr is the fort, built on a rocky eminence projecting into 
the river Ganges which protects it from west and partly from 
the north, the other sides being defended by a deep moat 175’ 
wide. The fort encloses an area of about 222 acres and has a 
circuit of 2\ miles. The rampart is 30' thick, consisting of 4' 
inner wall, 12'of outer wall, the intervening thickness of 14' 
being a filling of earth. The rampart was provided with four 
gateways, one on each side, and with circular or octagonal 
bastions, at regular intervals, carrying the usual battlements. Of 
the gates only the northern gate, called Lai Darwaza, is some¬ 
what preserved, with some carved stones built into it, which 
originally belonged to some Hindu or Buddhist structure. 

The history of the fort and of its original foundation still 
remains to be thoroughly investigated. Kuraishi, however, 
suggested that it was perhaps built during the time of the early 
Muhammedan kings of India. It should be noted that inside the 
fort are two hillocks as follows :— 

(i) a natural rocky eminence called as Karnachaura or 
Karanchaura associated with the Raja Karna of the tradition 
referred to above. Buchanan was told that this king built a 
house on this hill, the ruins of which were occupied under the 
British by a saluting battery ; but later General Goddard built 
the present bungalow on the site as the residence of the 
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commanding officer, since it commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country. An old platform in front of the Bungalow 
is still known by the name of Karan Chabutra. The two 
tanks near the hill are also locally considered to be the work 
of the king Karna and his wife. 

(ii) The other hillock, on the other side of the tanks, is an 
artificial rectangular mound which once probably formed the 
citadel of the fort. There is no ancient local name given to this 
hill; but it is stated that there once stood here a building known as 
D.im.dama Kothi which was demolished by the Uritish, early in 
in this century, to make room for the Collector’s Bungalow, This 
Kothi was built of very strong masonry; for it had to be blown 
up by gun powder, bit by bit, since the ordinary methods of 
demolition could make no impression on it. While removing the 
dehria from its site “numerous holes were discovered showing 
the former existence of underground rooms. Inside a well in 
the compound, just above the water level, two arched passages 
were found, one leading towards the house and the other, in the 
opposite direction, towards the ground now occupied by the jail” 
(cf. p. 2S4 below). The Kothi would appear to be the work 
of the Muhammedan rulers, raised perhaps on still earlier Hindu 
ruins, as would be evident from the traditional association of the 
nearby tanks and the Karan-Chaura hill with the earlier rulers of 
Hindu tradition. It may be pointed out that Buchanan noticed 
on the inside of the rampart of the fort, at points where the plaster 
had fallen, a number of stone carvings and sculptures, built into 
the masonry. “A very cursory view disclosed several indifferent 
parts of the wall, two of which are represented in Drawings Nos. 
29 and 30. The former represents the live great gods of the 
orthdox Hindus with four nymphs. The latter, in a foliage, has 
a human head between two sheep, of which the Pandits give no 
explanation.” Thus though the present fort is undoubtedly the 
work of the Muhammedans, there is sufficient reason to believe 
that some defensive works, if not an earlier fort, did exist at the 
site, a conclusion made most probable by the numerous inscrip- 
tional references to Mudgagiri and by the various traditional 
and legendary accounts detailed already above. The fort has 
been under continued occupation for nearly 7 or 8 centuries and 
traces of earlier fortification, if at all they existed, can hardly be 
expected to survive till now. 

Othtr Biiildinga in the Fort —Monghyr does not figure 
prominently in the first Muslim conquests of Bihar under 
Ikhtiyar Khan Khilji ; though it appears in 1330 .4, D. it was 
part of the kingdom of Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi. After 
this it was variously under the kings of Jaunpur and the Bengal 
Sultans ; till, when Babar invaded Bihar in about 1530, 
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Monghyr had become the headquarters of the Bihar army under 
the Bengal kings. In about 1533-34 Sher Shah conquered 
Monghyr which seems to have continued to remain under the 
Afghan rule till Bihar became part of the Mughal empire under 
Akbar in about 1563. Todar Mai, the famous statesman and 
general under Akbar, had camped at Monghyr for quite a long 
time to quell the Afgan rebellion and in the course of his stay, 
it is said, he repaired and improved the fortifications. Hundred 
years later Monghyr had become the centre of the rebellious 
activities of Shah Suja against his father, Shah Jahan, and later 
against his brother, .Aurangzeb, who had subsequently usurped the 
throne. In the next century Mir Qasim, the Nawab of Bengal, 
made Monghyr his capital, which continued to remain so till 
1763, when the Nawab was finally defeated by the Biitish. 
Some years later, when the fort was occupied by the East India 
Company’s troops, it was a scene of an oulbieak of European 
officers, known as the “White Mutiny’’, which was quelled by 
Lord Clive. After this, though the fort was garrisoned by a 
small force, the fortifications were not maintained and were 
allowed to fall into disrepair, the buildings inside being gradually 
converted to civilian use. 

The buildings or monuments inside the fort which belong 
to the various periods of this history are as follows:— 

(1) Tomh of Pir Shah Ntifax —The real name of this saint 
or Pir is not known. It is said he originally came from Persia 
and had gone to Monghyr at the instance of the famous Muslim 
divine Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer. He died here, 
it is believed, in A H 596 (A. D. 1177) and was buried in a 
place near the ramparts which had remained obscure till some 
time in 1497 A.D., when Prince Danyal, the Governor, belonging 
the Bengal royal family, dreamed that a grave near the ramparts 
was emitting the smell of musk. A search was then made and 
this grave located and discovered over which the Prince had 
the dome built. An inscription recording the construction in 
that year exists at the tomb, which is knowm popularly as the 
tomb of Shah Nafah; since *Na.fah’ in Persian means “pod of 
musk” the smell of which is believed to have been emitted 
according to the dream referred to already. 

The building is raised inside the southern gate of the 
fort on the top of a small mound, about 25' high, which, accord¬ 
ing to Bloch, represents the ruins of some Buddhist structure. 
The platform is surrounded by retaining walls, covering an area 
about 100' square. The building of the tomb consist of a domed 
tomb chamber, 16' square inside, with a prayer room or mosque 
and a rest room attached to it. x\t the corners of the dome 
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are circular turrets. All around the tomb are the graves 
belonging to the family of the Mujawirs, A few carved stones, 
apparently representing ruins of some Hindu shrine, are to be 
seen embedded in the low platform to the south of the tomb, 
and disfigured with unsightly holes or depressions made by 
those who believed in their efficacy to cure certain diseases 
of children. 

(2) Palace, of Shah Suja :—This building occupies one of 
the finest sites in the fort and has now been converted into a jail. 
Though locally known as the palace of the Mughal Prince Shuja, 
Kuraishi would consider it to be the work of Nawab Mir Qasim 
Ali, when he had his capital at Monghyr. The building is 
enclosed by a high wall on three sides and by the river on the 
fourth or west side. It consists mainly of a Khas Mahal or 
Zanana Palace (now used as “the undertrial” ward), the Diwan- 
i-Am or Public Audience Hall (now used as a school for 
prisoners), and the Toph-Khana or Armoury with 10' to 15' thick 
walls (now used as the dormitory). Attached to the palace, to 
the west, was once a small mosque, now a flat-roofed building 
used as the ration godowns. “In the floor of this mosque” writes 
Colonel Crawford in 1908, “underneath the centre dome, is a 
dry well or pit, some ten or twelve feet deep. From this well 
four subterranean passages lead off in different directions. 
These passages had all been bricked up, a few yards from their 
entrances, many years before I went to Monghyr, There was a 
tradition that some prisoners had made their escape from the 
jail (it is not likely that they ever got out at the other end) 
along one of these passages, years before. I believed that one 
of these passages went down to the river bank, which is just 
outside ; a second to a large well in the garden ; a third to the 
subterranean rooms at the point. Where the fourth may go, I 
am not prepared to hazard any suggestion ; tradition says to 
Pirpahar, but three miles is rather a tall order for a practicable 
underground passage.”^ Many of the buildings in the jail are 
said to have underground chambers which have been similarly 
blocked up. There is another well, 20’ in diameter, near the 
east of the Toplikhana ; but whether it is also connected with 
underground passages is not clear. To west of the jailor’s office 
is a roofless hamrnam, or Turkish bath, consisting of a bath-room 
and a dressing room. West of the hammam, outside the palace, 
is another large well, which was connected with the river by a 
door, now bricked up. 

(3) Tomb of Mulla Muhammad Said This is situated on 
the top of the bastion at the south-west angle of the fort. The 

1- cf. BODQ^ Monghyr^ p, 240. 
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Mulla was a Persian poet and had come to India from Mazandran 
near the Caspian Sea, during the reign of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who employed him as a tutor to his daughter 
Zibunnisa Begum. Later Azim-ush-Shah, grandson of Aurangzeb 
employed him when he was the Viceroy of Bihar. The Mulla 
died in 1704 A. D. and his tomb existed, till the early years of 
this century, when it was demolished and the grave removed. 
This information is based on the District Gazetteer; but it is seen 
that Buchanan, who visited Monghyr hardly hundred years after 
the Mulla’s death, says nothing of him ; nor does Hunter mention 
him in his Statistical Account of the district. 

(4) T^e Kdshtahdrini Ghat on the Ganget :—The river takes 
a bend here towards north, i. e., it becomes uttara-vdhini, a fact 
which had made the spot specially sacred to the Hindus. The 
sanctity of the place may be of considerable antiquity, 
as is perhaps indicated by the inscription of the Gahadvala 
king Govind-chandra of Kanauj, which records a grant made 
by the king after bathing in the Ganges at Mudgagiri on the 
occasion of Akhshaya Tritiya festival. Buchanan was told 
that, in some of the sacred books, the spot is known as 
Somatlrtha. The various legends regarding the sage Mudgala, 
and the story of Rama are primarily associated with this spot, 
where, it appears, many Hindu as well as Buddhist temples 
may have existed in ancient times, and which owe their 
destruction presumably to the Muhammedan occupation of 
the country afterwards. On the w’all of the gateway near 
the ghat is an inscription of about the 10th century A. D. 
which mentions the king Bhagiratha and the construction of 
a Siva temple in his time (cf. No. ii below). Numerous 
carvings and sculptures, Hindu as well as Buddhist, have 
been reported to have been found in the area, from time to 
time, some of which were noticed, but not fully described, 
by Bloch in 1903. An inscribed image, bearing the usual 
Buddhist creed formulae, representing perhaps the DhyanI 
Buddha, is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (cf. No. iv 
below). Many such pieces were used in the construction of the 
fort-walls as mentioned already. None of the older temples 
have now survived, the existing temples on the ghat having been 
built at various dates in the last century. The water of the 
river here is, from the religious point of view, specially effica¬ 
cious in removing sins, whence the name Kashta-harinI 
(“sin-expelling”) is derived. The Gazetteer refers to a rock- 
inscription at the ghat at the north-western side of the present fort 
according to which, it states, the foundation of the town is 
ascribed to King Chandra-Gupta of the Gupta dynasty (?), whence 
the fort was also called as Gupta-Gadh. If such an inscription 
really exists it would be a very important document, tracing the 
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antiquity of Monghyr to as early as the 5th century A. D. But 
unfortunately itw existence has not been testified by any other 
more reliable source. The point, thei-efore, needs verification. 
Quraishi refers to this inscription ; but he says that it could not 
be found by him. 

(5) CliandlstJiana :—This spot, with the shrine thereon, is 
mentioned by Buchanan us Vikrania-chandl which is but “a 
hole in a rock sacred to Chandl, the Giamadevata of the place 
and covered by a small building of brick.” It is with this spot 
that the famous legend of kings K.aina and Vikrama (referred 
to at p. 280 above) is associated. Buchanan saw no image in 
the temple ; but the spot was held quite sacred in his time, since 
the Pujari, he adds, “makes a good deal of money, as he 
performs ceremonies for almost every pure Hindu in the town...” 
It is not unlikely that an ancient temple may have existed 
here but this can be more certainly stated after a careful 
exploration of the place. 

(6) Tumh of Mustafa Sufi :—This is situated in Dilawarpur 
suburb of the town. The descendants of this Muslim saint 
lived till recently at Monghyr and their full account is given 
by Hunter in his Statistical Account of the district. The saint 
was a native of Seistan, a town in Persia and he bad come and 
settled down in India at the invitation of the Emperor Akbar. 
It is said, there was another gieat saint at Monghyr then of the 
name of Hazrat Shah Aldad Araffin. Shah Mustafa Sufi heard 
of his fame and came down to Monghyr and became his disciple 
and was nominated by the Hazrat as the Sajjadanshin. Shah 
Mustafa died at Monghyr in A. H. 1070 (i. e. A. D. 1650). Of 
the history of the venerable Hazrat, however, no further infor¬ 
mation is available from Hunter or from any other historical 
source. Buchanan does refer to Aladad Arfin ; but he mentions 
him to be a pupil of a saint of Bhagalpur, named Pir Shah 
Bundugi and about whom he could get no further information. 
Buchanan knows nothing of Shah Mustafa Sufi in this connection 
(cf. also No, 8 below). 

(7) Mock-carving and temples on a rock in the bed of the river 
The rock is situated about half a mile off from the fort. The 
place according to the District Gazetteer contains a carving 
on stone representing two feet, which are supposed to be the 
impressions of the feet of Lord Krishna, when he touched the rock 
while crossing the Ganges. The rock is called locally as 
Manpatthar and contains some temples also, but about their 
antiquity and history the Gazetteer does not enlighten further. 

(8) Muslim Tomb and an old house on Pirpahar Hill :—The 
hill is situated about three miles east of Monghyr town and is 
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known after an old Muhammedan saint or Pir whose name, 
according to the Gazetteer, “is no longer remembered, though 
devotees occasionally come to worship at his grave.” Buchanan, 
however, refers to the tomb as “the place of worship in most 
repute here” and then known as the “monument of Pir Shah 
Hoseyn Lohari, who is said to have come from the west about 
300 years ago, and to have placed himself as a pupil under a 
saint of Bhagalpur named Buiidugi Sultan, of whom I did not 
hear in that place...The pupil after undergoing proper instruction 
and trial, was detached to a hill near Mungger...which is now 
called Pir Pahari (the saint’s hill) from his having resided on it 
for fifty years.” 

The Gazetteer refers to the existence of an old house on 
the top of this hill on which Buchanan, writing in 1810 or so, is 
quite silent. The Gazetteer identifies the building with that ere¬ 
cted by Ghurgin Khan, an Armenian General of Nawat Wasim 
AH Khan, which is also referred to in Sair-el-Mutakharin. 
It is said this was the house which was occupied in 1762 by 
Vansittart, the Governor of the East India Company and was 
later known with the fashionable name of Belvedere. It was 
also once used by the former collectors of the district as their 
residence. It is not understood how Buchanan does not refer 
to this building, if it existed in his time, especially when, it is 
stated, the house “commands one of the finest views one can 
obtain along the Ganges.” 

(9) Old Bridge on a stream called Dakra Nala : — Three 
miles south of the town on this stream may still be seen the 
masssive ruins of a bridge which was blown up during his 
retreat by Nawab Qasim Ali, in 1763, in order to retard the 
pursuit of the British army. Lines of earthworks, probably 
thrown up or added to by Shah Shuja, extend from the bank 
of the Ganges to the hills near this stream and may still be 
traced to the south of the town. 

The inscriptions so far discovered at Monghyr are as 
follows :— 

(i) A copper-plate inscription found in the fort in 1780, 
of the time of King Devapala. It refers to Mudgagin i. e. 
modern Monghyr, and records that the king encamped at the 
spot and constructed a bridge of boats across the Ganges. It 
records also grant of village Meshika in Krimila-vishaya to 
one Bhatta Vihakarata misra tcf. Asiatic Hesearalus, I, p. 123-30 ; 
Kielhorn,’ Al, XXI, pp. 254ff; L. D. Barnett, Xl, XVIII, p. 
304 IT and Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1611 and Cunningham, 
AS I JIT, 114 ff.' 
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(ii) On the wall of the gateway near the Kashtaharini< 
ghat. It refers to one king Bhagiratha and records cons¬ 
truction of a temple to god Sambhu by one Gopalitakrama (?) 
of Mukteswara family, which is not known from any other 
historical source. It mentions a date 13; but the reading is 
doubtful. The inscription has not been carefully studied 
and edited as yet, only its translation having been published 
in 1890 by Waddell ; and Bloch had only passingly noticed 
it later in 1903. Bloch has assigned it to the 10th century 
A. D.; but Wadell had earlier taken it to be of the 12th century 

A. D. The slab containing the inscription was originally 
found on the ghat when the flood water had receded and appears 
to have been built up into the wall afterwards. The temple 
referred to in the inscription was presumably built on the ghat 
nearby; for there is no clear reference to this in the record, 
(cf. Wadell Pros. ASB, 1890, p. 192; Bloch, An. Bep., AST, 

B. 6', 1903, p. 9 and Bhandarkar’s Litt No. 1762). 

(iii) A Kutila inscription of Mahl-pala-deva on “a broken 
basalt slab, which evidently formed the trabeate lintel of a 
doorway.” It was found along with another stone slab bearing only 
mason’s marks, while a ruinous mosque, was being pulled down 
in the north-western angle of the fort. Numerous other carvings 
were recovered from the debris. The inscription is only in one 
line reading Srt Mahi-Pala-L>eva-rajye Sarnvat..., the figures of 
the year having not been read fully. This inscription was 
read by Hoernle in 1883 and does not seem to have been 
noticed later. It is not found in Bhandarkar’s List. (cf. Proe. 
ASB, 1883, pp. 45-16). 

(ivi On the pedestal of image of DhyanI Buddha, now in 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It contains the usual Buddhist 
creed formula only. (cf. Anderson, Catalogue, II, p. 90). 

(v) On a rock at KashtabarinI Ghat referring to king 
Chandragupta and Guptagadh. The inscription is not traceable 
now (cf. p. 285 above). 

(vi) On the eastern wall of the tomb of Pir Shah Nufah 
(cf. p. 283 above). It is in two lines in Naksh characters and 
records construction of the dome over the grave in the reign of 
Muzaffar Hussain Shah of Bengal by Prince Danyal in A. H. 
903 (A.D, 1497-8) (cf. Kuraishi, List, p. 214). 

(vii) On western face of the interior of a well, at a short 
distance from the southern gate of the fort. It records 
construction, of the well during the time of the Governor 
Makhsus Khan in A. H. 1007 (.A. D. 1598-99) (cf. Proc. ASB, 
lc^77, pp. 256-7 and Horowitz, last. No. 1041). 
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(viii) On the eastern door of a building called “mosque 
house” which was occupied by the District Engineer in 1877. 
It records construction of the mosque by one Mirza Wali Beg 
of Kolab in A. H. 1074 (A. D. 1663-4) (cf. Horowitz, List, 

No. 1042 and Proc. ASB, 1877, pp. 256-7). 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 93 ff; Hunter, Statistical Account 
of Bengal, XV, pp. 62-69 ; Cunningham, ASI, XV, pp. 15-16 ; 
Bengal List, 410-11 ; BODG, Monghyr, pp. 232-238 ; Kuraishi, 
List, pp. 207-15 ; Bloch, An. Bep., ASI B. C., 1903, pp. 9-10. 

307. Mora Hill (gava)— caves — 

The hill is situated about 3 miles to the north-east of 
Bodh-Gaya on the eastern bank of the river Phalgu. The hill 
had been identified by Cunningham with the Pragbodhi 
mountain of the Buddist tradition, where the Buddha is said 
to have lived for some time before he proceeded to 
Uruvela, ^ i. e. modern Bodh-Gaya, q. v. The identi¬ 
fication is made from the fact that, half-way up the 
western slope of the hill, facing the river Phalgu, is a natural 
fissure or cavern, shaped like a crescent, 37' x 5^', with a small 
entrance 3' 2" wide and 4' 10" high, where Buddha is said to 
have lived. Both Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang visited and 
described the cave of the Pragbodhi mountain and their 
accounts, according to Cunningham, would perhaps refer to this 
cave. The height of the cave at the other or southern end is 
hardly 2' 7"; while the width is 1' 7". At the back or east side 
of the cav'ern there is “a ledge of rock, which probably served as 
a pedestal for the shadow of Buddha which was figured on the 
rock.” When Bloch visited the cave in 1902 he saw the 
entrance “recently closed by a masonry wall, put up by a Jogi 
who resided in the cave. It admits access only through a 
small door. No ancient remains of any importance are to be 
seen at this place.” 

The identification so made by Cunningham and accepted 
also by Bloch is, however, rendered doubtful by another account 
of the same hill by Oldham which is quoted by the District 
Gazetteer. Oldham refers to the central portion of the hill as 
Dhongra Hill. “About half way down the north-western slope, 
quite hidden from below by a wall of rock, is a cave at the 
base of a precipitous cliff. The entrance is small, and has been 
fitted during comparatively recent years by some ascetic with 
a framework of wood to hold a door, if door it can be called, 
the aperture of which is little more than 2 feet square. Within] 
the cave is of an irregular oval shape, measuring about 16 feet 
5 inches from north-east to south-west and 10 feet 9 incheg 
37 
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from north-west to south-east. The roof is vaulted land about 
9i feet high at the highest point. The roof had apparently 
been roughly hewn ; but centuries of weathering has obliterated 
any traces of cutting. A broken stone image of an eight-armed 
goddess, with a few letters of the Buddhist formulae in Kutila 
characters of perhaps the 9th or 10th centnry, lies in the cave. 
Below the cave on the slope of the bill is a large artificially 
levelled terrace, about 70 yards square, with traces of the 
foundations of stone buildings; while roundabout are other 
remains of smaller dimensions. Above the cave, along the 
summit of the hill, are the remains of some seven stupa$ of 
different sizes, the largest being about 40 feet in diameter.” 
The cave, so described by Oldham, is to the north of the natural 
cavern seen by Cunningham and does not seem to have been 
noticed by the latter. It is somewhat difficult to find it out, 
since it is completely hidden from below. From its description 
and artificial character as well as from the clear traces of 
Buddhist ruins in its vicinity, it appears Cunningham’s identifica¬ 
tion is a little wide of the mark, the cave mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims being perhaps the one described by Oldham. 
Oldham has not described and dated the Buddhist ruins near 
the cave more fully ; but it appears they are of a later date 
than the time when the two Chinese pilgrims visited the area. 
It is, however, pointed out that an inscription found at Bodh- 
Gaya, dated V. S. 1240 (?) (i. e. A. D. 1183 ?), of the time of 
king Jayachandra of Kanauj, actually records excavation of a 
large cave by a Buddhist monk Srimitra at Jayapura, which 
would appear to be the same as A jayapura mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang for the site of the ruins at Bakror, hardly a mile or so 
away from this hill and the cave (cf. Bodh-Gaya p. 66 above 
and inscription No. xxi). Is the cave referred to in this inscrip¬ 
tion the same one described by Oldham ? It appears the hill 
contains numerous other fissures or caves which do not seem to 
have been thoroughly explored so far. The identification of 
the cave of the Pragbodhi mountain as seen by the Chinese 
pilgrims may, therefore, still be regarded as an open question. 

Cunningham, ASI, pp. 105-7 ; Bengal Liit, p. 296 ; Bloch 
An. Hep., ASI, B.O., 1902, p. 11 ; BDG, Gaya, pp. 232-25. 

305. Mubarakpur (patna)—buddhist and Hindu temples 

AND TANK 

The village is situated one mile south-west of Icchos, 
q. V., and its antiquarian remains are found noticed only 
by Broadley in 1872. He says : “To the south is a large 
tank and at its north-west corner a huge mound marking the 
site of a temple or vihara of great importance. I moved away 
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a great portion of the rubbish and succeeded in recovering a 
large quantity of very beautiful figures. Notably I may mention 
a basalt arch, with a gurgoyle face for its (supposed) keystone 
and long lines of rich carving right and left, a figure of Jama, 
with a background of flames and a large mixture of Hindu 
and Buddhist idols, more than fifty in number. Several of 
them were unfinished and others scarcely begun. For this 
reason, I suppose Mubarkpur to have been the site of a sculptor’s 
studio.” The site bad not been explored afterwards and in 
view of Broadley’s description, it would appear to be an interest¬ 
ing site deserving more thorough exploration. It is obvious 
some Hindu remains are also to be expected in the locality. 

Broadley, JA/SS, 1872, p. 254. 

306, Mundesvari Hill (Shahabad)—saiva temple, rock- 

carvings and inscriptions— 

The hill is situated close to Ramgarh, a village which lies 
about 7 miles south-west of Bhabua. Buchanan was the first 
to notice the ancient ruins on the hill; but, as he says, he could 
not conveniently see the ruins probably because of the 600’ 
height of the hill. His account is, therefore, based on the 
sketches or drawings of the painter sent by him for the purpose. 
The Bengal List gives a very sketchy information based on 
Buchanan’s account only. Neither Cunningham nor any of his 
assistants surveyed or explored the ruins. Bloch’s account in 
his reports for the years 1902 to 1904 adds some more informa¬ 
tion, which is drawn upon both by the District Gazetteer and 
Kuraishi’s List. Recently Panigrahi has thrown some more light 
on the history and architecture of the temple on the hill. 

The main monument on the hill is represented by the 
ruins of a Saiva temple which is octagonal in plan, 40' in 
diameter externally and 20' internally, with possibly a pillared 
porch in front of its main entrance, which no longer exists now. 
On the four sides facing the cardinal points, the temple once 
had four entrances containing exquisitely carved door-frames, 
bearing, on the lower portions of the door-jambs, the usual 
figures of river goddesses on the eastern side, two figures of Siva 
on the western one, a representation of Durga and female figure 
on the northern side and the dvarapalas or doorkeepers on the 
southern. According to Bloch there were originally only two 
entrances, that on the east, being the main one ; while, there was 
another opening on the west, which was, perhaps, closed when he 
saw the ruins. On the north and south there were latticed 
windows according to Bloch. Kuraishi, however, says that the 
eastern entrance is now closed with a masonry jali ; but he does 
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not say where the main entrance lies now. There is thus a 
discrepancy which needs to be cleared up. On each of the 
other four sides of the octagon, on the exterior, are three carved 
niches, flanked by decorative pilasters bearing ‘vase and foliage’ 
designs. The images which were once kept in these niches have 
disappeared. Inside the temple is a liiiga with four human 
faces, other itnages and two large stone vesssls meant, perhaps, 
for keeping offerings. The original roof of the temple, which 
was probably pyramidal in shape, is lost and is now replaced by 
a flat roof of stone flags. In the course of clearance of the debris 
numerous carved pieces and sculptures were found which are 
now kept arranged in the premi.ses. A list of some of these is 
given in Kuraishi’s List. They include mostly representations 
of Siva-ParvatT, Ganesa, Mahishasura-marddinI Durga, the 
sungod or SQrya, Karttikeya etc. The absence of Vaishnava 
figures is rather striking. There was also an inscription on a 
stone slab at the temple, which had broken into two pieces, one of 
which was found in 1892, and the other in 1903 by Bloch in the 
course of clearance of the dtbris of the ruins. Both the pieces 
are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It was edited in 1907 
by R. D. Banerji and re-edited by N. Majumdar in 1920. The 
inscription refers to the king Udayasena and to the date 30 of 
ail unspecified era. It records erection of a mafha of the god 
Vinitesvara and an endowment to piovide lor maintenance and 
offerings “from the store-room of §rI-Mandalcsvara-swami-pada 
of^ the temple of §rI-Naiayana” (?)'. The reference to §rl- 
Narayana in the inscription has not been interpreted satisfacto¬ 
rily either by R. D. Banerji or by Majumdar. According to 
Bloch the inscription records erection of a temple of Narayana 
close to the temple of Vinitesvara, thus suggesting existence of 
an additional Vaishnava temple on the hill ; but of the existence 
of such a Vaishnava temple on the hill there seems to be no indi¬ 
cation at present; since the carvings amongst the existing ruins, 
referred to above, are primarily, if not exclusively, Saivite in cha¬ 
racter. The donor of the record is taken to be Bhagudalana by 
Banerji; while Majumdar takes him as Gomibhatta, the danda- 
nayaka. The reading of the inscription as well as its date are 
matters still open to question. The inscription as well as the ruins 
of the temple are, however, generally believed to belong to the 
7th century A. D.’ 

1. This is as read by N. G. Majumdar, cf. I A, XLIV, p. 29. 

2. According to Fanigrahi this temple had seen ‘‘three periods of 
religious history viz. [i) ^vhen it was a Vaishoava shrine of the god Nfirayaua 
(ii) when it was converted into a ■‘iaiva teiDjile of the god Vinitesvara, s name of 
Lord .siva and (lii) when it was last converted into the temple dedicated to the 
goddess Muiidesvar:, perhaps under the Chero kings who were S»ktas. The 
earliest sanctuary was of the 4th or 6th century A. D.. the existing rains, 
representing mostly the second period of the history, belong to the Ith century 
A. D, of JBSS, XLIV, 1958, pp. U ff. 
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Kuraishi adds that midway “along the road to the temple 
is a large oval-shaped houlder, about 10 feet in diameter, the 
upper surface of which is smoothed and carved with a 6- 
armed (?) yaksha figure, in relief, flying away to left, with a large 
elephant in two of his hands raised overhead”. To the left of 
the yaksha, he says, are traces of a small female figiire seated on 
a stool, and below him a fox or jackal. Below the figure are a 
few letters of inscription in Gupta characters. The figure 
appears to be much older than the Mundesvarl temple. Short 
records in Gupta characters containing only names of pilgrims 
are also reported by Kuraishi to exist on the hill ; but the actual 
names of the pilgrims are not mentioned, nor are these short 
records referred to elsewhere. 

Kuraishi had connected the name Mundesvarl of the hill 
with the name of the temple of Mandalesvara, referred to in the 
inscription mentioned above. But the name Mundesvarl apparently 
would indicate the goddess of that name : while the name 
Mandalesvara refers to god ^iva only. There is, besides, no temple 
of the goddess on the hill. The inscription, in fact, refers to temple 
of Vinitesvara and mentions ‘Mandalesvara-svamipada’, which 
may perhaps not indicate a temple to the god under that name, 
though the reading of this part of the inscription has not been 
satisfactorily arrived at so far. Buchanan also knew of a short 
inscription “on a loose stone at some distance from the temple’* 
referring to the name ‘Mundesvara’; but it is not clear whether 
he is referring to the same inscription found later by Bloch. 
This is a point which deserves to be verified from the drawing 
of his inscription taken by Buchanan. He, however, quotes a 
local tradition of a demon or Daitya chief named Munda, 
“whom the people pretty generally call a Chero Raja”, who built 
this temple on the hill. This chief is believed to have resided 
at Garohat, q- v., not far away from the hill. The name 
Mundesvarl of the hill may perhaps have something to do 
with this local tradition. 

Buchanan, Shahahad, pp. 133-135 ; Bengal List, 370-72 ; 
Bloch, An. Mep., ASl, B. 0., 1902, p. .20 and 1903-4 pp. 9-10; 
BODQ, Shahabad, p. 173 ; R. D. Bauerji, El, IX, p. 289 £f; N. G. 
Majumdar, lA, XLIV, p. 21 ff. ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 143-146 ; 
Panigrahi, JBBS, XLIV, 1958, pp. 14 ff. 

307. Murhut (Gaya)—site of a town, saiva and buddhist 

MONASTERIES (?) 

The village is situated on the other side of the river 
Morhar opposite Chillor, q.v., a village about i5 miles south-west 
of Gaya. Like Chillor this place and its ancient ruins were first 
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and last noticed by Major Kittoe in 1847. The Bengal List 
only quotes from Kittoe’s brief notice of the ruins. The latter 
says that it contains “the site of a large city and citadel, 
etc. and no doubt of Buddhist and 6aiva monasteries, on the two 
hillocks or rocks by the river side, which are covered with 
bricks...” Though now more than a hundred years have passed, 
since Kittoe’s last visit, the place would still deserve thorough 
exploration. 

Kittoe, JABS, 1847, p. 277 ; Bengal List, 336. 

308. Murud (Ranchi)—ASURA site (?) 

The ancient site at this place was noticed only by S. C. 
Roy who reported discoveries of a copper chain, bronze ear¬ 
rings, as well as an elongated crude celt of phyllitik rock from 
it. These objects are now in Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBOJRS, 11, 73 and VI, p. 416. 

309. Nabinagar (gaya)—FORT AND buildings— 

This large village is situated on the bank of the river Punpun, 
18 miles south of Aurangabad. The ancient monuments at 
Nabinagar are found mentioned by Grierson and in the District 
Gazetteer. They include a fort built in 1694 A. D. and the resi¬ 
dence of the family of Chauhan Rajputs called as Chandragadh. 
It is said this Rajput family bad originally come from Mewar 
in Rajasthan. 

Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 47 ; BDQ, Gaya, 

p. 231. 

310. Nigarjuni Hill (gaya)—rock-cut caves, buddhist and 

MUSLIM ruins— 

The Nagarjuni Hill is situated close to the Barabar hills, 

q. V. and likewise contains rock-cut caves, which were first 
noticed and described by Buchanan in bis journal. Later in 
1847 Major Kittoe visited the caves and furnished some 
more details especially about the inscriptions. Cunningham 
also surveyed the caves in 1861-62 and has furnished a sketch 
plan of the hill and of the ruins in the country around it. The 
information contained in the Bengal List and the District 
Gazetteer is based more or less on the above sources. Kuraishi’s 
List, however, contains a more connected account of the ruins, 
though not much of additional information is supplied. 

There are in all three rock-cut caves in this hill as follows :— 

(i) The Gopi or Milk-maid’s Cave :—It is excavated on the 
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southern face of the hill at a height of 50' to 60' above the 
ground level and is approached by a flight of steps. It consists of 
an oblong chamber, measuring 44' 7" x 19'2", the ends on both of 
its sides being semi-circular. The walls at sides are 6' high, while 
at the centre the chamber is 10' in height, the roof being vaulted.^ 
The interior bears the high Mauryan pohsh on the walls as well 
as on the ceiling. The doorway is “in Egyptian form”, i. e. has 
sloping jambs, its height being 6'-^" and the width being 2' 6" at 
the top and 2'at the bottom. At the eastern end of the cave 
is a low brick platform of recent date, erected, perhaps, by the 
Muhammedans ; since it was used for depositing the remains of 
Tazias till recently by the Muslims. It is interesting that 
Buchanan calls this platform as the Chellah (i. e, seat ?) of the 
Muslim saint, named Haji Hurmayen, “who sat there 2 years, 
without moving, in constant prayer and meditation. In its 
vicinity he had, according to one of his descendants, no less than 
360 of these ehdlahs ; but how long he prayed on each, I did not 
learn. Notwithstanding all this trouble he died as usual and 
was buried at Busrah ” He also saw the Idgah in front of the 
cave “built by Nakur Khan Newati, who, formerly collected 
the revenues of the vicinity and Raja Mitrajit, a Brahman, 
has lately built a stair of stone and lime, to facilitate the ascent 
to the holy place.” The Idgah and the flight of steps exist even 
now. 


There are a number of inscriptions in this cave as detailed 
separately below (cf. Nos. i to iii below). The earliest of 
them mentions the name of the cave as Gopika-kubha, while in 
the later 7th century inscription (No. ii below) it is called 
as “the cave of the Vindhya mountain” {Vvidhya-bhudhara-guha). 

The local tradition quoted by Buchanan says that the 
cave was originally a residence of “an infidel hermit of great 
reputation, named Nagarjiini Deo” who, about 9 or 10 gene¬ 
rations before Buchanan’s time, was destroyed by the Muslim 
saint named Haji Hurmayen already referred to. According 
to Beglar the hill is named after the famous Buddhist 
philosopher named Nagarjuna and he quotes a curious 
Mongolian legend in this connection in his report for the 
year 1871-72. He does not seem to have been aware of the 
tradition quoted to Buchanan. According to the Mongolian 
legend, quoted by Beglar, there were seven magicians, who were 
brothers and who lived in the kingdom of Magadha. They 
were in hot pursuit of the other magician Khan who, trans¬ 
forming himself into the forms of various animals, with a 
view to escape from the pursuit, at last took refuge in the 

(1) Cunningbam gives the length as 46' 5'' and the height of walls at 
sides as 6' and at the centre as 10' 6". of. AS I, p. 48. 
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land of Bede in the form of a dove. Here southward in Bede 
“was a shining mountain and a cave within it called the 
Giver of Rest. Hither the dove took refuge, even in the very 
bosom of the great master and teacher, Nagarjuna.” Nagar- 
juna, it is well-known, flourished in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and was, it is said, associated with the beginnings 
of the famous seat of learning at Nalanda, not very far from 
this hill. “The Giver of Rest” of the Mongolian legend was 
taken by Beglar to explain the significance of the name 
Gopika kubha of the cave mentioned in the inscription, which 
from gopa, to preserve, would mean, according to him, as “cave 
of the preserver.” It may, however, be pointed out that none 
of the inscriptions found at the caves in the hill refer to the 
name of Nagarjuna and thus the derivation of the name of 
the hill as made by Beglar may, at present, be regarded as 
pure speculation. 

(ii) Vapi or Valnyaka Cave ;—This is situated on the 
northern side of the hill in a low rocky ridge. Close to its 
west is another cave referred to below (cf. No. iii) It consists 
of a single chamber, 16' 9" x 11' 3", with a small porch, 6' x Sf, 
in front. The door-way is in “Egyptian form”, i. e, has sloping 
jambs. The roof of the chamber is vaulted, the walls at sides 
being 4' 9" and the central arched portion of the ceiling 
being 7' 5" in height.^ The cave and its porch are both 
thoroughly polished according to Kuraishi.* On the left band 
side of the porch is an ancient Brahmi inscription (cf. No. iv 
below) referring to the cave as Vapiyaka-kubha (Vahiyaka* 
kubha ?) and its excavation by the Mauryan king Dasaratha. 
(For other inscriptions cf. Nos. v and vi below.) According 
to Cunningham the name Vapiyaka-kubha would evidently be 
an allusion to the old well which still exists some 50 feet away 
in front of the cave. But the other reading Vahiyaka would, 
according to Biihler, be a derivation from Vahya, i. e., a 
palanquin or sofa. In Buchanan’s time this cave was called 
as Mirza Mandai i. e. house of the Mirza, i.e. a Muslim noble, 
whose name is not mentioned. 

(iii) 1 he Vadathika (or Vidathika ) Cave ;—This cave is 
situated close to the west of the above Vapi cave. It is appro¬ 
ached through a natural cleft or gap which, according to 
Cunningham, may have been purposely enlarged. “It is a mere 
passage, only 2 feet 10 inches in width and 6 feet If inches 

t. Cunningham gives itiifa height aa In'The above measuremeata 
are those given in Kura'slii’a List. 

2. Cunnii.glmm icfera to the walla only as having been polished. 
Be is silent about the ceilings. 
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in height, with a length of 7 feet 2 inches on the northern side 
and 5 feet 9 inches on the southern side. There are socket 
holes, both above and below, for the reception of a wooden 
door.” The cave itself measures according to Kuraishi, 
16' 9''xlT 3", (16'4"x4' 3" according to Cunningham). 

A peculiar feature of this cave is that its walls are not 
straight but are curved, the height of the apartment at centre 
being 7' 8" only. The doorway is, as usual, in “Egyptian 
form”, i. e has sloping jambs. The whole of its interior bears 
the Mauryan polish. It has been divided into two rooms by 
a brick wall with a very small window opening at the left 
corner. Cunningham attributes this brick wall to some hermit 
who may have occupied the cave at some later date. Buchanan 
had also seen this cave, which was then mentioned to him as 
the abode of the Musalman saint named Haji Hurmayen referred 
to already in connection with the Gopi cave (No. i above). 
On the right hand jamb of its doorway is an ancient Brahmi 
inscription (cf. No. vii below'), which mentions its name as 
Vadathika-kubha or Vedathika-Kubha, the meaning of which 
is not quite clear. Because of its secluded position and very 
narrow interior Cunningham had earlier surmised that the 
word Vadathika may mean “secluded” from vada +arthiJca i, e. 
“secluded mendicant.” 

In front of the above two caves (Nos. ii and iii) were some 
brick and stone ruins of buildings which were seen by Buchanan 
and still partly existed when Cunningham visited them in 
1861-62. Buchanan says: “Before these caves are the 
foundations of some buildings. First a heap of brick, then a 
wall of stone, forming with the hill an oblong area, in which 
there is a heap of brick and a well. The west end of the area 
has been shut up by a building of brick about 50 feet long by 
30 wide. It has contained many stones, partly such as that 
of the Vishnupad and partly granite.” Cunningham saw here 
two raised terraces, the upper one of them measuring 120'X 60' 
and 10' in height. This terrace was built of brick, though squared 
stones and granite pillars were seen by him lying on its top 
along with a number of smali Muslim tombs. According to 
him several buildings existed in this area, as seen from the 
ruins of carved pieces and other debris which may have 
represented a Buddhist vihara or monastery, though only one 
standing Buddhist image was then noticed by him. at the site. 
In Buchanan’s time, however, the local people attributed the 
brick buildings to one Nawaydiya Sayyad of whom Buchanan 
could get no further information. 

The following inscriptions have been found in the caves 
on the hill :— 

19 
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(i) On a sunken panel over the doorway of Gopi cave. 
It is in four lines and records its excavation by the king 
Dasaratha, on his accession to the throne (i. e. in 214 B. C.) 
for Buddhist ascetics. It mentions the name of the cave as 
Gopika-kubha. 


(ii) On the left or western jamb of the door-way of Gopi cave. 
It is a Sanskrit record in 10 lines referring to the Maukhari 
king Avantivarman and to the installation of the image of 
goddess KatyayanI (i. e Siva’s wife, Parvatl) in the cave, which 
is called as Vindhya-hhudara-c/uha (i. e. cave of the Vindhya 
mountain). It also records grant of a village (the name being 
obliterated in the inscription) to the same goddess under the 
name of BhavanI, apparently for the maintenance of the place 
for purposes of worship. There is no date given in the ins¬ 
cription but it has been ascribed to the 7th or 8tb century A. D. 


(iii) On the eastern jamb of the door-way of Gopi cave. 
It is a short inscription in characters of 7-8th centuries A. D. 
and reads; “Acharya SrI-Yogananda” (cf. No. vi below). 


. the left hand side of the porch of Vapi cave. 

The inscription is in ancient Brahmi and also refers to the 
king Dasaratha as in Gopi cave. It is word for word the same 
as the inscription in Gopi cave, except that the name of the cave 
given here is Vapiyaka-kubha (or Vahiyak5-kubha). 


(v) On the side wall of the porch (?) of Vapi cave is a 
short record in Gupta characters (i. e. 4-5th centuries A. D.) 
reading Videsa Vasusya Kirttih i.e. “the fame of Vasu of Videsa"* 
It IS not clear whether this Videsa would refer to the famous 
ancient town of Vidis^a (i. e. modern Bhilsa) in Madhya-Pradesh. 
(cf. Cunningham ASI, I, p. 50 and Plate XX). 

(vi) On the side wall of the porch of Vapi cave. It is 
a short record in characters of 7th or 8th century A. D. reading • 
'Acharya Sri Yogananda pranamati Siddhesvara” i. e. “the 
teacher Sri Yogananda offers adoration to Siddhesvara ’’ This 
would obviously refer to the Ungu of the god Siva which is still in 
worship in a ruined temple on the Siddhesvara peak of the 
Barabar hills nearby (cf. p. 17 above). 


There are besides other 
of visitors but their details 
Cunningham nor by Kuraishi. 


short records mentioning names 
have not been furnished by 


(vii) On the right-band jamb of the door-way of Vadathika 

ancient Brahmi and is letter for 
letter the same as that in Gopi and Vapi caves (cf. Nos. i and 
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iv above) except that the name of the cave is here given as 
Vadathika-kubha. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 235-243; Kittoe, JASB, 
1847, pp. 408 ff; Bengal List, p. 320; Cunningham, AST, I, pp. 
48-51; Beglar, VIII, pp. 42-43; Fleet, OIL, III, p. 244 

ff. ; Kielhorn, lA, XX, pp. 189; Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1604- 
1605 ; BLG, Gaya, p. 231 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 39-43 ; Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bevyal, Vol X)I, p 589. 

311. Nagpheni (Ranchj)—temple And pal.\ce 

The District Gazetteer is the only authority which refers 
to the ancient ruins at this place. It is in “Sisal Thana, 
picturesquely situated above some rocky falls of the Koel. On 
a hill near the village many roughly carved stones lie scattered 
about, one of which bears the date 1761 Samvat (1704 A. D.). 
It is said that one of the Rajas intended to erect a palace on the 
site, but died before the work was completed. On a tomb in 
the village is a rude carving said to represent the Raja, his 
seven Ranis and his dog. The name Nagpheni means the 
cobra’s hood and owes its origin to a stone, somewhat of the 
shape of a cobra’s hood, which is visible on the hillside.” The 
Gazetteer throws no light on the history of the Rajas referred 
to above nor does it give any additional details about the ins¬ 
cription. The matter, therefore, needs to be investigated further 
especially when our present knowledge on the history of Chhota 
Nagpur is quite scanty and imperfect. 

BDG, Ranchi, pp. 251-52. 

312. Nakhaur (gaya)--Jain temple— 

The place is situated about 1| miles north of Nawadah 
and its antiquity is found noticed only by Buchanan. Here is 
a large tank, with a small square island inside, covered with a 
brick terrace supporting a temple. The island was approached 
by a bridge, as seen by Buchanan. The temple was covered by 
a dome and had inside a pair of foot-prints on two pieces of 
stones with an inscription on each of them. According to 
Buchanan both the inscriptions are exactly the same, except that 
one is dated V. S. 1676 (A. D, 1619' and the other V. S. 1677 
(i. e. A. D. 1620). “The image was made by a certain Nehalo, 
mother of Thakur-Sanggrame, son of Govardhana Das, son of 
Tuisi Das, son of Bimal Das of the Chopra tribe, descended of 
Matridal all persons equally obscure.” Buchanan was struck by 
the fact that there was not seen by him the smallest trace of 
any earlier ruins, in the vicinity of the tank, which would give 
to the place any pretence of higher antiquity and recognized 
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sanctity from earlier days. He did not see even a single Jain 
reside near the place. “Why it has therefore been chosen as a 
place of pilgrimage, it would be difficult to say. Many pilgrims, 
however, come to it from the west of India.” The Jain temples 
at Pawapuri, q.v., resemble very closely those at Nakhaur, 
but the temple at the latter place is quite obscure now and 
is perhaps not a recognized place of pilgrimage amongst the 
Jains. Both Hunter and the District Gazetteer say nothing 
about it. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, 167-68. 

313. Nalanda (patna)—buddhist, ja!N and Hindu temples, 

MONASTERIES, TANKS, ETC. 

About 7 miles south-west of Bihar Sharif, q. v., and 
almost the same distance north of Rajgir, q. v , lies 
a group of modern villages named Barngaon, Begampur, 
Jagdishpur, Muzaffarpur and Kapatya which circumscribe a 
very e.xtensive ancient site, more than a square mile in area, 
dotted with numerous tanks and high mounds and strewn 
over with innumerable carvings and sculptures and brick 
ruins of buildings. Buchanan was perhaps the first modern 
authority to notice its importance and antiquity. He wasi 
however, told by the Hindus that the ruins represent the 
ancient city of Kundilapura, famous in the epic and Puranic 
tradition as the capital of the king Bhimaka of Vidatbha, the 
father of Rukminl, wife of Krishna. He, theiefore, described 
the ruins accordingly as those ot Kundilapura, as they were then 
“universally called”, though he was also told by the Jains 
that it represented the city of Pompapuri, capital of the king 
Srenika and was equallj so known by that name in Buchanan’s 
time. From his account of the ruins it is obvious that he took 
it to be primarily a Buddhist site though he could not then 
attempt to identify it as such. He noticed also that the place 
“has for ages been a quarry for bricks, and the devastation goes 
on rapidly, but still great quantities remain.” The main part of 
the site, exevated afterwards, represented accoiding to Buchanan, 
the ruins of a palace which '‘consisted of various parts, the abode 
of the chief courtiers and officers of government. Among these 
may be traced some temples rising in conical mounds.” 

After Buchanan Kittoe was the next authority to notice 
the ruins in his article on '^The liovte of Fa-Sian through Behar" 
published in 18-17. Though he made an attempt to identify the 
“Na-Io” of Fa Hian, where SaripiUra was born and entered nirvana 
and had actually considered the Burgaon ruins for the purpose, 
he favoured the ancient remains at Giriak, q. v., for the identifica¬ 
tion with Na-lo or Nalanda. He had no doubt seen the numerous 
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carvings and images at Burgaon but he did not deal with them 
fully and was apparently led away by the strong local tradition of 
the Hindus naming the site as that of ancient Kundilapura. It 
was, however, left to Cunningham to fix the identity, for certain, 
in his report for 1861-62, which was supported by a more 
convincing testimony of two inscriptions actually mentioning the 
name Nalanda of the place itself, found by himself on the spot. 
Subsequent excavations and researches after Cunningham have 
more than fully borne out the identification beyond any doubt. 
Cunningham did not undertake any large-scale excavation at the 
site; but he refers to some work having been done by one 
Captain Marshall at one of the mounds. Some years after him, 
in 1871 or so, Broadley, the then Sub-divisional Magistrate of 
Bihar, had commenced to dig the main mound “with the aid 
of 1000 labourers”, till, within 10 days, he laid bare the eastern, 
western and southern facades of the ruins of the great temple 
or stupa concealed underneath. A brief report of this excavation 
was also published by him along with a description of the other 
numerous Buddhist and Hindu images recovered by him in 
the course of that work. No further digging seems to have been 
attempted thereafter, till the year 1915-16, when Spooner 
started a sort of regular excavation, which was continued 
from year to year till 1937. Though many of the important 
mounds at ttie site had thus been excavated ; still many more 
mounds in the vicinity remain to be exposed. The preliminary 
reports on these excavations had been published periodically 
in the Annual Reports of the Central Archeology Depart¬ 
ment ; but a connected account of the entire operations still 
remains a desideratum, except for the inscriptional materials 
compiled by Hirananda Shastri and published in 1942. 

History of Nalanda :—Nalanda, with which the site has 
been s.3 identified, is one of the most famous places in the history 
of Buddhism as the greatest seat of learning of the medieval 
times. The early canonical texts of both the Jains and 
Buddhists refer to it as a “suburb” (bdhirikd, pada) or as a 
hamlet or village situated in the outskirts of ancient Rajagriha, 
q.v., (or modern Rajgir). The Pali texts of the Buddhists contain 
numerous references to it under the various names of Nala, 
Nalaka, Nalakagrama, Nalanda or Nalanda and generally take 
it to be the birth-place of Sariputra, one of the most famous 
disciples of the Buddha.* It is, however, curious that the place, 
under the namesakes of Nalanda, is not to be found mentioned 
in early Hindu literary works, such as the epics and the Puranas ; 
though Rajgir figures quite often in the Mahabharata. Local 
Hindu tradition has been calling the site as that of Kundilapura 
(and not as Nalanda or as any of its variants), which is 
undoubtedly a mistake; since Kundilapura of the epic and Puranic 
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traditions was the capital of Vidarbha or Berar in the Deccan 

which, says Cunningham, “the Brahmars have mistaken. 

for Bihar which is only seven miles from Baragaon.” It appears 
the early fortunes of Nalanda were intimately linked with 
ancient Rajgir, then a great centre of Buddha’s activity ; but 
with the decline of that place soon thereafter, Nalanda had also 
likewise gone to obscurity for centuries to come. Taranath in 
his History of Buddhism would indicate that Nalanda continued 
to retain its importance after the decline of Rajagriha ; 
since the emperor Asoka gave offerings to the ehaitya 
of Sariputta, which then existed here, and erected a 
temple over it. This is also borne out partly by the account of 
Hiuen Tsiang who mentions a stiipii built by Asoka, where the 
venerable one (i e.. Sariputta) was born and obtained nirana, 
the relics of his body having been enshrined therein. Taranath 
adds further that Nagarjuna, the famous Mahayana Buddhist 
philosopher and alchemist of about the 2nd century A. D., had 
studied at Nalanda and later became the high priest there.* 
He would similarly associate Suvishnu, Aryadeva and other 
famous Buddhist divines with the place, thus indicating that 
Nalanda was already a great seat of learning in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, which unfortunately has not been 
borne out by the results of the excavations, so far carried out 
at the site. Fa Hian visited the area early in fifth century and 
though he speaks of the village Nalo he is silent on its being a 
great monastic establishment or a centre of learing. 

The excavations, however, reveal that the foundations of 
the great tradition of learning and monasticism, for which 
Nalanda later came to be known all over the Buddhist world, 
were laid sometime in the middle of the 5th century when 
Kumaragupta I (<113-455 A.D.) of the great Gupta dynasty was the 
ruling sovereign. This is fully borne out by what Hiuen Tsiang 
states later that ‘,‘a former king of the county named Sakraditya 
(i. e. Kumara Gupta 1) selected by augury a lucky spot” and 
built here a monastery. From this time onwards Nalanda slowly 
rose to the fame and importance it acquired afterwards ; since, 
as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, “a long succession of kings continued 
the work of building, using all the skill of the sculptor, till the 
whole is truly marvellous to behold.” As is well-known, the 
early Gupta sovereigns were Hindus, being the followers of the 

1. For details of references cf. H. Shastri, MASI, 66, pp, 1 £f. and Proc. 
of Fifth Oriental Conference, Vol. I, 1930, pp. 386-400. In this connection it is to 
be noted that a small hamlet of the name of Sari-cbak still exists close to Baraga¬ 
on which is obviously reminiscent of Sariputta. It is likewise said that Ifaha* 
moggalona, another great disciple of the Buddha, was born at a place called 
Knlika near Nalanda which Cunningham and Hirananda Shastri would locate 
near the modern village of Jagdishpur. 

2, cf. the Nagarjuni hills and caves therein p. 295 above. 
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Bhagavata sect, and their patronage of Nalanda was perhaps 
of a formal nature, lacking in the natural zeal expected of the 
faithful monarchs. But the case was different rVith the later 
king Harsha of Kanauj (606-647 A. D.) who, being an ardent 
Buddhist himself, was perhaps the most benevolent of all the 
royal patrons of Nalanda. It is during his reign that Nalanda 
had seen the palmiest days of its glorious existence. The famous 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who had handed down a highly 
illuminating and descriptive account of the monasteries at 
Nalanda, replete with many minute details, had visited and 
stayed here for about a year during king Harsha’s reign. It is 
said by Hiuen Tsiang that the king had endowed the revenues 
of about a hundred villages for the maintenance of the great 
convent and two hundred householders of these villages contri¬ 
buted the required amount of provisions for the monks and 
students who resided therein. He regarded the monks of 
Nalanda with great devotion and even called himself as their 
servant. It is said he built a monastery of brass which was 
under construction when Hiuen Tsaing visited Nalanda. It is 
due to this devoted and lavish patronage that Nalanda had 
acquired by now a wide spread celebrity all over the east as 
a centre of learning and Buddhist theology. The monastic 
institutions were so well-settled and established that even the 
political turmoil of over a century, which followed in Northern 
India at the close of Harsha’s reign, made little impression on 
Nalanda and its prosperity. It was in these days that another 
well-known Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing came to India in 673 A. D. 
and stayed and studied at Nalanda for a considerable time. In 
his time, he says, Nalanda had 3000 monks maintained by about 
two hundred villages bestowed for the purpose by previous kings. 

From the eight to twelfth centuries the Pala emperors 
ruled over Bihar and Bengal and as most of them were devout 
Buddhists Nalanda continued to receive the benefits of royal 
patronage for a considerable length of time to come. Of these Pala 
ruleis Devapala (9th century), Gopala II and iVIahipala I, figure 
more prominently as patrons ol Nalanda. The reign of Devapala 
was particularly eventful for the institutions of Nalanda which 
now attracted royal patronage from a king even of the far off 
countries like Suvarnadvipa and Yavadvipa (i e Sumatra and 
Java respectively), who himself built a monastery here and made 
a liberal endowment of five villages for its future maintenance 
and preservation. But the patronage of the Pala Kings was 
a divided one ; for, following the pattern of Nalanda, some of 
these rulers, viz. Dharmapala and his successor Devapala II, 
had founded other monasteries at Vikramasila (near Patharghata, 
see Anti-chak, p. 4 above), Somapura (i. e. Paharpur in 
east Bengal) and at Odantapuri (see Bihar, p. 44 above). 
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This must have been an effective set-back to the prosperity oi 
Nalanda ; though its reputation as a great centre of learning 
remained untouched. These were also unfortunately the bad 
days of Buddhism in India, torn as it was by its internal 
factions created by its own rival sects, and as it was 
also considerably demoralized by the evil influences of 
Tantricism which slowly overtook it. Besides in the othef 
parts of India Buddhism had practically lost its hold, though, 
in Bihar and Bengal, it struggled to survive mainly because 
of royal patronge, and had almost ceased to be a popular 
religion. It was in the midst of these bad days that, it is 
generally believed, a final blow came from the Muhammedans, 
led by Bakhtiar Khilji, who, it is said, destroyed a great city 
in western Bihar, then called as Bihar (or vihara in Sanskrit) 
which, the Muhammedans were told, was a place of study. The 
invaders did not perhaps know of the name of Nalanda, which 
is generally believed to be indicated by the above description 
of their destruction This happened in 1197 A. D. and it is 
further said that in spite of these several blows Nalanda 
vainly struggled to survive for some days more ; but with little 
of popular support and the royal patronage having gone, it 
must have been an uneventful existence for a limited time. 
It is, however, most striking that no Muhammedan Makhdum, 
Pir or saint of great repute happened to grace the tops of the 
Nalanda mounds with their tombs or mosques. This is a feature, 
which, it should be noted, is commonly to be observed all over 
Bihar at sites of celebrated and important living sanctuaries, 
which had invariably attracted the attention of the Musalman 
invaders for the election of such monuments. At Bihar Sharif 
itself many of such Muslim monuments still e.xist ; but their 
absence at Nalanda, hardly six or seven miles away, is rather 
surprising. Had Nalanda been a living institution of great 
repute or importance, at the time of the invasion of Bakhtiar 
Khilji in 1197 D., we should expect the Muslim Chronicles 

of the event to have kn^^wn and mentioned the riame of 
Nalanda. The place, said to have been destroyed by the 
invader, is described to be a gnat city and a jdace $f study 
then known as Bihar, which would more appropriately be a 
reference to the modern Bihar Shniif, which also had a 
monastery, and not to Nalanda, near which there existed no 
big city worth the name. As is known, one of the Pala rulers 
had established a monastery at Odantapuri or Bihar-Sharif 
itself which may have affected adversely the fortunes of 
Nalanda. All these circumstances would indicate that, quite 
before Bakhtiar Khilji’s invasion, Nalanda had perhaps fallen 
to decay or ruins already ; but how and when actually this 
happened is still a mystery to be umavelled. 
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From the 13th century onwards Nalanda is seen to have 
gone out of existence, so much that even the name had been 
totally forgotten afterwards by the local population. A 
tradition later developed in the locality that the extensive 
ruins, consisting mostly of earthen mounds, strewn over 
with bricks and carvings, represent the site of the ancient 
town of Kundilapura as referred to above (cf. p. 299 above). 
As was to be expected the Hindus of the locality had started 
appropriating some of the carvings and images from the ruins 
for their own worship as Hindu deities. For example, Bucha¬ 
nan noticed a temple named Kapatesvarl with many images 
collected all around, the main image, in worship being according 
to him “a fat male” representing in fact a Buddhist divinity. 
The name of the modern hamlet of Kapatya to the south of 
Baragaon is apparently derived from the temple of this goddess 
Kapatesvarl, though the temple no longer exists now. The 
name Baragaon may be a modern corrupt form of the ancient 
village name, Vatagrama or Badagama, and the latter Prakrit 
form actually occurs in some of the Jain works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries side by side with Nalanda as the earlier 
name of the place.‘ This indicates that the memories of 
ancient Nalanda continued to be cherished, though faintly, as 
part of their tradition, by the Jains at least till the 17th 
century A. D. 

Nalanda as a Centre of Learning or University :—It has 
often been said that Nalanda was reputed to be the greatest 
seat of learning or university in medieval times in the whole 
of the East. If by university we mean what it signifies 
today this may perhaps be a misleading statement. As we 
come to describe the ruins of Nalanda below, it will be seen 
that they represent primarily a vast organization of a monastic 
institution, perhaps unparalleled in the history of these 
days, serving the ends and interests of the one faith to which 
it was essentially devoted. It was undoubtedly a religious 
organization to further the aims and objects of Buddhism, i. e., 
its successful propagation all over the then world ; though the 
means employed were not openly antagonistic to the other 
existing religious systems in the country. As was the case all 
over the ancient world all branches of learning were, in one 
way or the other, closely associated with the study of theology ; 
and a temple or a religious sanctuary was not only a place of 
religious congregation and worship, but aBo a centre of learning 
and liberal education. Nalanda was thus no exception to this and 
though multifarious and varied subjects like grammar, logic, 
astronomy, non-Buddhistic philosophical and other systems etc. 


1. cp. Hiraaand Shastrk MASI, No. 06, p. 4. 
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were taught at Nalanda, this was because it was part of its 
normal function as a monastic-cum-educational institution, as 
it was then understood in India. It is to be noted that know¬ 
ledge of theology was said to be compulsory and this meant 
a thorough knowledge of the Mahayana Buddhism besides a 
proper understanding of all the then known eighteen schools of 
Buddhism. It is also observed that the great galaxy of 
learned men, with whom Nalanda is reputed to have been 
associated in the course of the eight centuries of its existence, 
included mostly such eminent personalities as had played a 
leading role in the defence and spread of Buddhism from time 
to time. The information on the courses of study and methods 
of instructions at Nalanda, it is to be pointed out, is available 
mainly from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Buddhist 
literary sources and may probably be a little one-sidtd. It 
is seen that the numerous inscriptions found in the ruins and 
elsewhere do not throw much light on Nalanda as a centre of 
learning or university, reflecting the educational systems in 
those days. The primary objects of these records are found 
to be mainly religious (cf. pp. 328 ff below). The term "Nalanda 
University” now commonly used in relation to these ruins 
would, therefore, be more properly and correctly understood 
in the above context. 

(a) Tlie Buddhist Site: 

The name Nalanda : The origin of the name Nalanda has 
been variously explained or derived by the Buddhist sources. 
The derivations are moie or less fanciful and may not have any 
historical basis. The most popular derivation is, what a 
Sanskritist would usually be tempted to attempt, from na alam 
da meaning "no end to giving”, implying that this was the place 
where charity was a virtue practised incessantly and without 
a break ; and in support of this Hiuen Tsiang quotes a local 
story that Buddha, in one of his earlier births, lived here as 
Bodhisattva, i e., as a king and practised that virtue to such 
an extent that the place came to be known as Nalanda. Fa 
Hian, who came to India two centuries earlier, did not know of 
this ; while I-Tsing who visited a few generations later tells that 
the name is derived from Naga Nanda which, however, does 
not go well with the name of Nalanda. A third modern 
deiivation is also attempted from nala or lotus stalk, since there 
were many ponds with lotuses in the locality ; but this equally 
fails to explain the whole name; for the last root da would 
still stand in need of a satisfactory explanation ; though the 
derivation would go well with earlier variants of the name viz. 
Nalo, Nalaka, Nalaka-graina etc. Further it is doubtful whether 
most of the tanks or ponds really existed before the name was 
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given to the place ; for, as will be seen below, many of then! 
were very probably excavated afterwards to provide for the 
required material of earth for the manufacture of the enormous 
quantity of bricks needed to raise the numerous buildings 
of Nalanda from time to time. 

The area of the Site and Tanks :—From the rough sketch plan 
of the site given by Cunningham it appears to cover an area 
about two miles in length and about a mile in width east to 
west. It is seen dotted with numerous ponds and mounds. 
There is strong reason to believe that many of ponJs or pokhars 
were not natural sheets of water, nor were they artificially 
excavated to serve as ponds or reservoirs as such; but were 
excavated mainly for the earth required to manufacture the 
enormous quantity of bricks needed to raise the huge buildings of 
temples and monasteries at the site. The formation of tanks or 
ponds like this is quite a common occurrence even now in Bihar. 
Most of these tanks are dry in summer, some of them having 
been silted up and used for cultivation at present. They are 
and were, therefore, fed only by rain-water and do not ever seem 
to have been used for irrigation purposes. Of them only the 
Suraj-Pokhar, situated to the north-west of Baragaon, is held 
sacred by the Hindus, a fact which was observed by Buchanan 
also early in the last century. A large annual festival is held 
at this tank even now. 

The General Layout of the Excavated Site :—Of the many 
mounds in the area only those close to the south-west of 
Baragaon have been excavated so far, since they appeared to 
represent the main portion of the site. The portion so e.xcavated 
covers an area 1600 feet in length north to south and 800 feet 
east to west. The general layout of the buildings as exposed 
during the excavations is quite instructive and interesting. It 
consists of two rows of buildings, running from north to south 
and almost parallel to each other leaving an open space, more 
than 100' wide in between. The row of buildings along the 
western side face east and represent only the temples ; while the 
row along the east consists only of buildings of monasteries 
facing west. The buildings, e.xcept ing those at the southern en d, 
show clearly a sort of preconceived planning and tho ught, a 
feature whicTi~~is practically absent ih most of ~TEe fa^m ous 
Buddhist sitesTnTndia such as Sarnath, Kuslrinagar, _Sravasti, 
Bodh-Gaya etc." The buildings at the southern end, however, 
do not conform to the common plan for obvious historical reasons; 
because the excavations have revealed that they belong to the 
earliest phase of thfi__building works at Nalanda, when such a 
well-orgahizedr"q5lanning was neither resorted to nor was it, it 
appears, felt necessary. These structures include a stupa or 
temple at the west, facing north, and two buildings of monasteries 
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situated rather obliquely in relation to the temple, also facing 
the north. It is this temple or $tupa which the excavations 
have revealed to be the most important and sacred of the 
buildings at Nalanda. Considering the entire layout of the 
buildings so excavated it would appear that the main access to 
them was from the north, from the side of the village Baragaon 
and not from the east, as at present, through an open side 
lane, in between the two monasteries. The other mounds in the 
vicinity still await excavation. It is, therefore, difficult to say 
in what relation the monuments represented by them stood 
to these excavated ruins. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
says that in his time the entire area was surrounded by a 
high wall with one gate; but no such wall or gate has been 
exposed so far, though the area has not been fully excavated. 
Hiuen Tsiang also makes observations regarding the locations 
of the buildings existing in his time but it has not been possible 
to identify them accotdingly, because of the numerous 
additions, alterations and modifications the site and the 
buildings had undergone, in the centuries after his his visit. 

(a) The Western Rmv of Stupas or Temphs : The Main 
Temple Site :—In the western row of buildings representing the 
stupas or temples there are in all four main sanctuaries 
exposed by the excavations with a few smaller ones interspersed 
in between them. Of them the most important one is at the 
southern end facing the north ; the other three having been 
orientated towards the east facing the row of monasteries in 
their front. The former apparently represented the principal 
sanctuary of Nalanda hallowed both in points of antiquity and 
sanctity. Its excavated ruins, a« seen today, are just a maze of 
structures, mostly stupas of various dimensions, overlapping and 
crossing into each other and clinging round the great central 
mass of building now designated by the Department as the Main 
Site No. 3. Seemingly this tangled mass of buildings would 
only make for a Chinese box puzzle; but on a closer examination 
during the excavations it has been found to be a product of 
development of numerous changes .and additions, from a tiny 
stupa to a gigantic temple, a development which it may have 
taken some three or more centuries to produce. In 1925-26 the 
core of this site was excavated and it was found to contain at 
the bottom, 60' below the top, a little stupa, only 5' 8" square 
and 4' 6" high. It was built of bricks, 18" x l3" x 4^", made of 
earth mixed with straw and rice-husks and not burnt properly. 
No relic was found inside it and it is not clear whether it, at 
all, contained such a one. This stiipa would obviously be the most 
ancient at the site; but it has not been dated, as nothing was 
found associated with it to correctly indicate such a date. It 
is known from literary sources that there existed at Nalanda a 
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chaitya over the remains of Sariputta, over which emperor Asoka 
is said to have built a temple (cf. p. 301 above); but whether 
this could be that chaitya cannot be said for certain. Over this 
stupa was laid another one which in turn was encased within the 
third one, which was likewise found concealed by the fourth 
measuring hardly 12 feet square. These four earlier stages in 
the history of this monument do not seem, from the structural 
point of view, to be much significant; but at the next or fifth 
stage it underwent a characteristic change both in the form and 
dimensions of its construction. This fifth structure was quite 
extensive in proportions and was provided with four corner 
towers, which along with the facades were decorated with rows 
of niches containing well-modelled stucco figures of Buddha and 
the Bodhisattvas. It was once surrounded by a motley of votive 
stupas which had yielded bricks inscribed with sacred Buddhist 
texts datable to the 6th century A. D. The fifth stupa has, 
therefore, been reasonably assigned to the 6th century A. D., 
as is also confirmed by the art of the carvings of the stucco 
figures. If this date is any indication, the innermost little stupa, 
i. e. the first and most,ancient stupa already referred to, may 
be said to belong to the 3rd or 4th century A. D., if not earlier. 

The excavations further show that this fifth stupa was also 
overlapped by a still larger stupa and their respective staircases 
giving access to their respective plinths, are still visible at the 
northern side of the ruins. When the sixth stupa fell to ruins, 
it was in turn encased to form the basement of a temple of 
enormous proportions, of which only a faint idea can be formed 
from the excavated ruins. Uplil now it is seen that the 
process of construction was to encase a ruined stupa within the 
new enlarged stupa, but after the ruin of the si.xth stupa the 
next development had been the construction of a gigantic temple 
raised on the lofty basement formed as above. The external 
dimensions of this building at base were more than 120' square 
and its main shrine stood on a lofty basement, perhaps 60' to 
80' above the ground level, approached by a mighty flight of 
steps seen going to the top even now. The plan of this 
last building has not been satisfactorily made out. There is no 
doubt that the building, when in existence, must have been a 
most unique and imposing construction. Traces of an oblong 
shrine chamber with a colonnaded porch in front are all that 
remain of this structure, the superstructure having disappeared 
long ago. There is no doubt that this temple building once had 
a very lofty spire or ss&/i;ra, which must have commanded a 
view of the country for miles around; for even now from the 
level of the shrine floor, which itself is some 80' above the 
surrounding level, an excellent view of the surroundings is 
obtained. The almost total disappearance of this great temple 
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is quite understandable. It was raised on insecure foundations, 
laid over the loose masses of earlier ruins, though attempts 
may have been made to strengthen and support the basement 
by the corner towers and revetments. The date of this building 
has not been satisfactorily worked out; though it can be 
reasonably assigned to the 7th century A. D., i, e. a century or 
so later than the date of the fifth stupa underneath it. Hiuen 
Tsiang describes the temple erected by king Baladitya as 
being 200 or 300 feet in height and was struck by its resem¬ 
blance with the famous Bodh-Gaya temple as it existed then. 
It is worth-while considering whether this is the temple meant 
by Hiuen Tsiang, though the identity does not agree with all 
the points of description given by him.* That it marked the 
most sacred and ancient of all the sites at Nalanda is obvious 
from its prominent position amongst the ruins and from the 
innumerable accessory shrines and votive stupas still seen 
clustering on all its sides. 

The other Temples : Temple Site No. 12 : In line with 
this principal sanctuary are seen the ruins of three similarly 
large temples, all in one line, but facing the east. The 
one nearest to it is situated about 100 yards to the north, 
now named by the Department as site No. 12, indicating 
only the order in which the various sites at Nalanda 

were excavated. It appears this was the mound which was 

excavated, partly but rather haphazardly, by Broadley in 
1871. Further excavation here in 1930-31 by the Department 
revealed two different temples, constructed one over the ruins 
of a still earlier one in date. The earlier structure was built 
on a raised brick-built platform, measuring 170 'a 165', with a 
broad flight of steps on the east and consisted in plan of a 
shrine chamber, 21' square internally and a pillared porch 

in front. There is a rectangular projection at each corner of 

the platform to accommodate four smaller subsidiary shrines 
facing the open space on the platform. The main body of the 
shrine was adorned, on its exterior facades, with projecting 
niches and pilasters of various Buddhist images in stucco work, 
many of which had disappeared already. The walls of the 
earlier shrine were as thick as 21 feet indicating that the 
superstructure, i. e., the sikhara etc., which it supported, 
may correspondingly have been of enormous proportions. 
It has been surmised that it was a double-storied building. 
It is to be noted that Hiuen Tsiang had seen at Nalanda 

1. In 1872 Broadley had furnished a drawing of the conjectural 
restoration of this temple giving the possible design of its spire or Hkhara and 
other components. The point was, however, never studied seriously afterwards. 
The drawing gives some idea of how this temple and possibly the Main Temple 
of Site No. 3, may have originally stood. Cp, hia Nalanda Monaster its plate. 
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temples of a height between 200 to 300 feet. It is therefore 
quite understandable how in spite of these thick and massive 
walls the superstructure of this temple had collapsed later 
and another temple was built over the ruins by further 
enlarging the thickness to nerly 35 feet and supported again 
by buttress walls of 12 feet on the three sides. It is 
interesting to find the exterior facades of this later temple 
quite plain i. e. without any decorative pilasters, niches or 
mouldings. Besides, along the edge of the platform, a parapet 
wall was raised, which, if it had been raised for protective pur¬ 
poses, would indicate that this later shrine was a product of the 
declining days of Buddhism, which probably explains the possible 
reason for its plain exterior. It may be added that an inscrip¬ 
tion of the,lith regnal year of the Pala king Mahipaladeva was 
found in the ruins by Hroadley on a piece of a stone jamb. It 
refers to one Badaditya who, it seems, restored the temple after 
it had been destroyed by fire. It is equally significant that 
traces of a compound wall about the west, south and north of 
the tsmple have also been traced. 

In each of the four corner shrines were enshrined stucco 
images of the Buddhist deities of which the pedestals are still 
intact. It is obvious this temple also enjoyed considerable 
sanctity, since numerous square and circular votive itupai were 
exposed in the diggings to its south-east. Some of them are still 
somewhat preserved with stucco images in their niches, a few of 
which bear inscriptions also. Immediately to the north and 
south of the temple were exposed remains of two subsidiary 
shrines in each of which there were once enshrined colossal stucco 
images of the seated Buddha in bhumi-sparsa mudra. 

Temple Site No. 13 : About 1 00 yards further north 
of this temple the excavation revealed the third temple in 
the row, called as Site No. 13 by the Department. It is 
to be noted that the main features of this temple are 
almost the same as those of the previously described shrine 
to the south. The raised plinth on which it stands has 
almost the same dimensions and projections at the four 
corners ; though traces of the attendant shrines are not to be 
seen here. The main shrine-chamber was also similarly cons¬ 
tructed, and the colossal enshrined image of the Buddha is 
still left in its broken traces. Its facades were likewise adorned 
with decorative iriches, pilasters and mouldings. This temple 
also had to undergo a second rebuilding with the same features 
being observed in the second construction. It appeals it enjoyed 
comparatively a lesser sanctity and importance, as it has not been 
found surrounded with many votive stupas and other subsidiary 
shrines. A little to its north, however, a metal smelting 
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furnace was discovered in the excavations. It was made of four 
chambers in one square, divided by short walls, there being two 
flues in each chamber one meant for the fire to burn and the 
other being for the air to pass. Since some metal slags and 
burnt pieces were found from the furnace, it is surmised that it 
was used for casting metal images which were found in large 
number from other parts of the site. 

Temple Site No. 14 : At some distance from this third 
temple is the last shrine in the row, which too presents 
the same features and has the same dimensions as in the 
case of the previous two temples. Here also traces of a 
colossal stucco image are left in situ in the shrine chamber 
with some indications of paintings visible on the pedestal. 
This temple too had to undergo a second rebuilding. It is 
significant that this temple is not seen much honoured with 
the votive stupas and other smaller subsidiary shrines. 

Excavations had not been continued further northwards 
and it is not known whether we should look for the continua¬ 
tion of the row in that direction containing more ruins of 
similar temples. 

(b) T/>e Monasteries at the Southern end near the Main Temple 
Close to the east of the great sanctuary were discovered two blocks 
of buildings, the one nearer the Great Temple being smaller in 
dimensions, the other, further east, being much larger. These two 
blocks have been designated as Sites No. I (B) and 1(A) respecti¬ 
vely by the Department, as they happened to be exposed in the 
earliest stages of the regular excavations. A look at the site plan 
of the excavated ruins will at once show how they bear no relation 
whatsoever to the major planned portion of the site ; while 
their close proximity to the Main Temple Site obviously suggests 
that they came into existence in the pre-planned stage of 
construction at Nalunda, perhaps about the same time, if not 
simultaneously, when one of the earlier phuses of construction 
was going on at the great sanctuary. They are possibly the 
oldest or the fiist monasttries erected at Nalanda as is amply 
testified by the finds of the antiquities and inscriptions in their 
debris. Like the Great Temple they faced north and had also 
seen at least one re-building directly over the ruins of the 
earlier works. In plan, however, both of them conform generally 
to the set [ruttern to be observed in all the monasteries at 
Nalanda (cf. pp. 314, 321 below) though the number of cells or 
cubicles for the residence of tne monks or students is much 
smaller in them. In both of them a flight of steps is provided 
for access to the roefs ; but it is not clear whether this should be 
taken to indicate the existence of upper storeys on each of them. 
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(c) The Eaetern row of Monasteries facing West :— 

The first block of buildings at the southern-most end of 
this row is denominated as Site No. 1 as the mound here was 
the first that was excavated by the Department. The Depart¬ 
mental excavation had been going on from year to year since 
1916 to 1937 under Spooner, Hiranand Shastri, Page and others. 
Side by side with the Main Temple, referred to above (p. 308), it 
appears this monastery had been the most important and perhaps 
the principal one of the monasteries at Nalanda. It had like-wise 
undergone numerous phases of re-buildings, nine in all, as the 
excavations would indicate, divisible in two chronological groups. 
The most important of the finds, especially inscriptions, were 
made at this site. The original construction seems to have been 
raised sometime in the 6th or the 7th century A. D. and the 
process of its re-buildings had continued till the declining days 
of Nalanda. It had yielded the largest number of finds such 
as inscribed seals, stone and bronze or metal images, terra-cotta 
beads and plaques, a unique bronze (copper ?; pillar, a copper¬ 
plate inscription of the Pala king Dharmapala, stone inscription 
of Yasovarman, a spurious (?) copper-plate inscription of 
Samudragupta and many other antiquities. It is found parti¬ 
cularly associated with king Devapala (815-854 A. D.) of the 
Pala dynasty and a copper plate referring to that king was 
discovered in the north-western corner of its entrance. 

The original plan of the monastery seems to have been 
a rectangle, 205' x 168', surrounded by a very thick wall, 6' 6" 
to 7' 6" thick, with its entrance facing the west All along the 
interior of this wall were arranged a series of cells or chambers, 
about 10 feet square, presumably for the residence of the 
monks or students. In front of these cells were wide common 
verandahs facing an open quadrangular court. The entrance 
to it lay through a spacious and imposing portico on the west, 
50' X 24', which must once have been supported on pillars whose 
bases are still to be found in situ. On two sides of the porch 
there were laige niches containing stucco figures of Buddhist 
deities whose colour was quite fresh when the area was 
excavated. One of the figures was that of the Buddhist female 
divinity named Tara. It is to be noted that Hiuen Tsiang 
describes such an image at the entrance of a Nalanda monastery. 
Facing the entrance along the back wall was the private chapel 
or shrine in the centre of the eastern row of cells, which 
was probably meant for the exclusive use of the inmates of 
the monastery. This chapel once contained a colossal seated 
image of the Buddha, the lower portion of which still exists 
at the spot. In front of the chapel was a platform, with 
traces of its stone column-bases still visible, which it appears 
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was meant to be a pulpit from where the teachers addressed 
the students seated in the courtyard. In the northwestern 
corner of the open quadrangle inside was a well for the use of 
the occupants of the monastery. The walls of the building 
were faced with a fine masonry “of reddish bricks of superior 
texture and rubbed so smooth that their joints were hardly 
noticeable.” Of its original roof little indication is available 
now, though it was perhaps made up of perishable material like 
wood. The floors, as found in the excavations, were laid in 
brick and lime concrete, while the pavements were laid with bricks 
on a bed of lime concrete. From the excavation it appears the 
colonnaded verandah, facing the cells of the monks, was adorned 
with numerous stucco or stone statues of Buddhist and even 
Hindu deities, the latter meant to demonstrate their subservience 
to the former. Many such images were recovered from the 
excavations. From the existence of stair-cases leading to the 
roof it has been surmised that the monastery was a building of 
two or more storeys ; but there is no conclusive proof for this. 
It also appears likely that the brick-masonry was covered with 
a coat of lime plaster which may, in turn, have been colour¬ 
washed, if not painted on certain select spots. 

The above description makes for, what may be called, 
a typical plan and design of a monastery at Nalanda which 
was almost repeated with slight modifications in all the other 
monasteries in the eastern row exposed in the e.xcavations. The 
process of rebuildings which went on here for about half a 
millenium did not change the plan of the buildings basically, 
later walls having been erected over the ruins of earlier walls, 
the floor-levels of the interior of the building also rising 
correspondingly in the process. Nine such levels were found 
existing in the excavated ruins of this monastery. In some 
cases it is seen that the hater walls project beyond the earlier 
walls, indicating that the space below, which was once part of 
a verandah, had been already made up by a compact mass of 
debris. Inside the cells concrete floors we:e found, one below 
the other, separated by layers of debris, connected with their 
corresponding drains meant for the discharge of rain water. 
These drains are found to be one of the interesting features of 
the monasteries at Nalanda. They were built of bricks with 
corbelled arch at the top. It is to be noted that in the later 
buildings the cells are found to contain large recesses in the 
walls to provide for the beds for the residing monks or students, 
a feature which is absent in the original nionasteiy building. The 
original pillared portico of the monastery, which was once large 
and spacious, also suffered changes, it being later converted into 
a small porch wdth an antechamber by the addition of partition 
walls. 
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Inside the open quadrangle the subsequent changes are 
seen more pronounced and rather confusing. In the excavations 
only three successive layers of its concrete floors were uncovered, 
which are still seen preserved in the south-west corner. The 
level of the court did not, it appears, rise appreciably, as the 
dohris of the fallen structure, which often raised the levels, 
would here be quite small. The courtyard, however, received 
some additions in later stages of construction, seen more 
markedly in the two peculiarly constructed rooms along its 
northern side. These rooms have corbelled entrances facing 
the court to its south and have vaulled roofs, constructed on the 
principles of the arch, a feature quite intcreslii;g from the 
view point of the history of Indian architecture; since, it is 
said, the true arch was not known to ancient India before the 
advent of Islam. The vaults are 9' 6" high and the bricks 
used “seem to have been specially made for the purpose. 
They are not very large for ancient bricks, and not squared in 
the usual way, but laid as stretchers with the sides a little- 
slanted ; but there seems to be no real key-stone in our modern 
sense.” The rooms measure IS'l^xtl' 8' internally 
and what they were meant for is not clear; for nothing 
was found inside them. The verandah in front of them, 
however, yielded several interesting sculptured fragments, 
including a remarkable plaque containing scenes from Buddha’s 
life, which, according to Spooner, was originally enshrined in 
a niche in the wall between the entrances of the two rooms. 
In 1921-25 Page discovered in the front here “a number of 
chulhas or fire-places, in which the horizontal air flues and 
fragments of perforated tile bottom were visible. So perhaps 
the brick cave-chambers, with their unique Hindu constructed 
vaults, served as a kitchen for the monastery.” In the 
approximate centre of the courtyard were discovered the 
remains of a square temple, which itself- appeared to have 
underwent successive changes, as indicated by a sequence of 
concrete layers exposed in the excavations. It is not, however, 
clear whether it formed part of the original plan of the monas¬ 
tery or was added a little later. 

On the outer side of the southern wall of the monastery 
several outer cells with numerous earthen pots were discovered 
by Hiranand Shastri who found the df.hris here “very stinking” 
and was thus led “to infer that these cells were used as 
latrines by the monks residing in the monastery.”* 

The Second Monastery in the Bow from the South called as 
Sites Nos- 4 and d : Site No. 4 : —Leaving a small space along 

I. It should be noted that such “cuter cells’’ if at all intended to be 
latrines, are not to be found attached to any of the other monasteries. 
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the northern side of the above Monastery No. 1 is a similar 
block of buildings measuring 205'x 125' but representing 
actually two monasteries, named by the Department as Sites 
Nos. 4 and 5. Its larger portion on the west is the site 
No. 4, measuring about 125' square, the eastern portion, 
measuring 125'X 80'approximately, being called as Site No. 5. 
As compared with all the other monasteries in the row this 
is much smaller in dimensions and it is not clear from the 
excavations whether, combined with the adjacent monastery 
on its east, called as Site No. 5, it was originally one single 
block of building of a monastery, which was later so divided 
into two. From an examination of the plan of the two sites 
and the arrangements of their parts this becomes more 
probable, since the site No. 5 is found to have no convenient and 
'independent access to it, nor is its plan intelligible otherwise. 
A line of cells with a shrine in their middle, forming an 
integral part of the monasteiy Site No. “1, separates the two 
sites, as seen from the excavations. In the course of the 
excavations at these cells and especially at the central shrine, 
quite a peculiar and confusing mass of structural remains 
was exposed in 1924-25 by Page who observed here “no fewer 
than 6 different levels and periods of occupation.” 

Except for the details already noticed, the plan of this 
monastery closely follows the common pattern of the monas¬ 
teries at Nalanda. Its entrance lies on the west, with a large 
pillared portico, adorned with niches for the enshrinement 
of images on the side walls. The open court was surrounded 
by the rows of cells on its sides with pillared common verandahs 
in their front. A little in the centre of the court was 
discovered a deep narrow well circular in shape. From a 
broad flight of stairs leadiirg up at the south-western corner 
it appears the original monastery was a double-storied 
building. 

The excavations reveal that this monastery had seen 
the process of re-building at least four times in much the 
Same manner as in the Monastery No. 1. At the north-east 
corner is still seen a series of four drains of the usual 
corbelled construction and the four corresponding pavements, 
the top one being laid with bricks, while the lower ones were 
done in concrete. The earlier brick pavements occur res¬ 
pectively 10', 16' and Ih' below the topmost concrete 
pavement indicating how the levels had risen up in the 
course of the later re-buildings. Considerable quantity of ash 
and charcoal was found strewn in the debris which indicates 
that a good deal of timber was used in the construction. 
Traces of burnt wooden doorframes and mud mortar on 
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the face of the walls are still visible at the site indicating 
that the earlier monastery was perhaps destroyed by fire. 
It is not known how and when this happened. In the latter 
rebuildings, it is seen, the original pillared porch at the entrance 
was covered over by a wide external stair, giving access to the 
higher and later levels built on the ruins of the earlier monastery. 
Next to the Monastery No. 1 this monastery had yielded a 
substantially large number of finds of images and other antiqui¬ 
ties including a coin of Kumargupta (A. D. 413-455) of the 
Archer Type which is one of the earliest finds at Nalanda. 

The Monaitery Site No. 5 :—As has been already stated 
above, this part of the ruins was, in plan, closely linked with the 
plan of the adjacent monastery site No. 4. It was perhaps an 
integral part of, or an annexe to, that building. It had likewise 
undergone four stages of construction. The original building 
consisted of a series of 7 cells along the east side and four along 
the north and south sides, the fourth side being formed by the 
eastern frontage of the adjacent monastery. In the centre is a 
small open quadrangle. It is noteworthy that no private chapel 
or shrine, usually attached to a monastery, is to be seen here. 
The purpose which was served by this building, is therefore not 
quite clear. At the back of the seven eastern cells was a further 
range of cells, also seven in number ; but no means of entry 
into them has been discovered either from the cells in front or 
through the rear boundary wall of the building. It has been 
surmised by Page that they perhaps served as stores for grain 
and were entered through the roof above. In the excavation at 
this site a clay mould of Gupta coins was discovered, thus indicat¬ 
ing that this monastery or building was as old as the adjacent 
monastic building of Site No. 4. 

The Third Monastery in the Roto : Site No. 6 :—This is named 
by the Department as site No. 6. The plan of the original monas¬ 
tery of this site approximates, in almost all respects, the plan of 
the Monastery Site No. 1, except that the width here is slightly 
more by a few feet. The number and size of the cells are aiso 
the same and even the well in its courtyard occupies a similar 
position. The only difference appears to be a provision of two 
small subsidiary shrines, facing the court along the centre of 
its northern and southern verandahs. An additional feature 
of interest here, found just below the floor of the northern 
verandah, are "some chanelled structures suggestive of long 

cooking ehulhas .together with some long low chabutra, whose 

special purpose, if they had any, is not apparent.” The cells 
had the concrete floors while the courtyard had a brick pave¬ 
ment, but the traces of the usual drains of corbelled construction 
were not to be seen here in the original monastery; though it 
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was discovered at the level of the later monastery built over 
it. There is reason to believe that the monastery was double¬ 
storied. 

It is, however, seen that the history of this monastery was 
not as colourful and eventful as that of the Monastery No. 1. It 
had seen only one subsequent re-building, in which were repeated, 
without much change, the earlier features of the building though 
on a higher level. In the brick pavement of its courtyard, how¬ 
ever, were found, inset in two places, towards the middle, long 
rectangular cooking chulhas or ovens, which the monks might 
have used for cooking or for some other unknown purpose. It 
is likely the later monasteiy was also double storied and its 
verandah pillars on the upper storey were possibly of wood, 

since “fragmentary charcoal stumps of actual columns.have 

been found in situ along the verandah parapet, particularly along 
the north side of the monastery.” This later monastery has 
been assigned to the time of king Devapala by Page and its 
destruction was brought about by a devastating fire. Com¬ 
paratively few antiquities and other finds have been reported 
from the excavations at this site. 

The Fourth Monastery in the Eastern Row : Site No. 7 :— 

The next building on the north is named by the Depart¬ 
ment as site No. 7 and was excavated in the years 1927 to 1930 
by Page and Kuraishi. Here too the usual pattern of the plan 
of monasteries at Nalanda is repeated, the dimensions being the 
same as in Monastery Site No. 6 above. The pavement of the 
court of the original building was done with bricks and contains 
the usual chulhas or ovens; but there is no trace of a well 
in its southern portion, the northern side lying still unexposed. 
Nearby and in front of the usual shrine, amongst the eastern 
cells, facing the entrance, were discovered some ruins of walls, 
which, according to Kuraishi, represent the remains of a 
subsidiary chapel attached to that shrine. 

It appears from the excavated ruins that this monastery 
had been rebuilt twice afterwards, first perhaps during the time 
of Devapala and secondly some time thereafter. The courts 
of the later structures were paved in concrete. The original 
plan of the building materially remained the same in the 
later structures. It is to be noted that no antiquities of 
importance were recovered from this site. 

The fifth Monastery in the Eastern Em ; Site No. 8 :— 

This is called as site No, 8 by the Department and was 
excavated in the year 1929-30 by Kuraishi. This monastery 
was built with the usual plan of the Nalanda monasteries, the 
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dimensions being the same as in the above adjoining monastery. 
In the north-west corner of the brick-paved court-yari is a well. 
In the the eastern half of the court, however, is a subsidiary 
shrine with its plinth decorated with plaster mouldings. It is not 
clear w’hether this is a subsequent addition or belonged to the 
original construction. According to Kuraishi the monastery 
was perhaps two storeys high and belongs to the time of king 
Devapala of the Pala dynasty. 

Like the other monasteries this was also rebuilt after¬ 
wards, but only once, as seen from the traces of a concrete 
pavement at some spots over the earlier ruins. It appears the 
corner spaces in the verandahs were at this later stage blocked 
up to form separate cells and in one of them, at the northwest 
corner, were found 6 bronze statues of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas. Near the main shrine was found a fine stone 
image of Avalokitesvara. Besides iron objects like nails and 
straps, iron pestle etc. were also discovered from the debris. 
All over the court, verandahs and cells large quantities of ashes 
and charcoal were observed suggesting clearly that the 
monastery, perhaps the earlier one, was destroyed by fire. 

The Sixth 3Ionastery in the Eastern Row : Site No. 9 :— 

This is named as Monastery Site No. 9 by the Department 
and was excavated in 1932-33 by G. C. Chandra. It follows 
closely the plan and dimensions of the other monasteries 
already described. The position of its well is a little towards 
the eastern side of the brick-paved courtyard, which also 
contains three sets of double chnllm or ovens. At its south¬ 
western corner was a broad staircase, which had wooden planks 
for its treads and nosings. “The sills of the doors to the cells 
were also made of wooden plrnks. Evidences of such construc¬ 
tion are charred pieces of wood in most of the cells Vertical 
charred blocks of wood were also brought to light from the 
bases of almo.st all the pillars o.' the veraialah and this proves 
that its roof was supported on wooden plllais on separate stone 
bases. It is, therefore, not improbable that the building was 
destroyed by fire.” It appears also likely that wooden beams 
or hargas were used for the roof. The drain is seen in the 
north-east corner of the court ; but its mouth was later extended 
further into the courtyard since the original earlier drain may 
not have been functioning properly. That this building also 
underwent changes in later days is quite clear from the excava¬ 
tions ; but how many times this happened has not been 
ascertained satisfactorily. The numerous antiquities discovered 
from the ruins include 75 stone and bronze images, clay seals 
and sealings, terracotta plaques and pottery of different types, 
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iron straps, nails, padlocks, beads and various other objects of 
clay, ivory, stone, iron, bronze etc. According to Chandra this 
monastery may be assigned to “the Devapala Period” i. e. to the 
middle of the 9th century A. D. 

The Seventh Monastery in the Eastern Erne : Site No. JO :— 

This is now called by the Department as Monastery Site 
No. 10 and was excavated in 1933-34 by G. C. Chandra. 
In plan and size this is more or less identical with the 
above monasteries. In the eastern half of the open court, 
however, a brick-shrine was discovered in ruins, measuring 
44' 2" X 24', with a stairway of four steps, facing its entrance 
on the west. The doorways to the ceils are seen constructed 
differently here. Instead of wooden scantlings as lintels over 
the doors, as seen in the previous monasteries, regular arches 
were constructed over some of the cells made of carved bricks 
set in mud mortar, similar to those discovered in the two vaulted 
chambers at Monastery Site No. 1 (cf. p. 313 above). No 
well could be traced in the courtyard and it is seen that 
access was provided to the backside of the building, towards 
east, through two door-openings at the corners, a feature 
not to be found in the other monasteries. The cell-floors 
were in some cases laid with concrete and in others with 
bricks-on-edge. 

The building bad also seen subsequect changes and 
rebuilding. The plinth-paiapets of parts of the earlier verandahs 
were walled up and in some cells the lloois were relaid on a 
higher level. It is not clear whether the detached brick shrine 
in the eastern half of the court was a later or earlier construc¬ 
tion. A stair-case was constructed in the south-western side 
of the court to provide for access to the cells on the upper floor ; 
since, it appeals, the usual staircase of the earlier building, at 
its south-western corner, was subsequently’ blocked up Outside 
at the back of the building, along iis southeast, is an oblong- 
platform, 12' X 7', boundeil by a stone curbing, 9* high, and 
provided with a small draiii. This has been interpreted to be 
a bathing platform, perhaps because no well was found inside 
the open court of the monastery. Traces of a chvJha or oven 
exist in the northern verandah. Chandra assigns the original 
monastery to the “Devapala period'’ i. e. to the middle of the 
9th century A. D. In all 83 antiquities or objects were 
recovered from this mon.ister^iii thir'coui^se7d~tTTe~p^^^ 

These include mosflyTra^ients of bricks mouldedwith^^ous 
types of animaraiid~inmmTr-fTgurgrTim one~i g^ K.-rdyTo o bject. 
In addition a hoard oT54 d)illion~coiTis oF Huna rulers was also 
found at this site. 
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The Eighth or La»t Monastery in the Eastern Bow : Site 
No. 11 

This is the last building in the row excavated by Chandra 
in 1933-34. It is also identical in plan and dimensions with 
the other /nonasteries in the row already described above. 
There is no trace of any well in the courtyard. The interesting 
feature here is the use of stone pillars in the verandah, the 
majority of which were found in situ on the pillar bases of the 
verandah platform running round the courtyard. Almost all 
these pillars were found in broken condition and from some 
of the nearly complete pillars their height might have been 
about 7 feet. The capitals, if any, which surmounted the 
pillars are missing. It is to be noted that in the other monaste¬ 
ries wooden pillars seem to have been used in their verandahs. 
Pieces of charred wood were, however, found here on the door- 
sills of the cells and on the stairs of the usual stair-case in the 
south-western corner of the building, indicating that here too 
the destruction had been brought about by fire. There is no 
evidence that thi s monastery underwent any remnstmr-.ti nn or 
much of ad ditions^ al ter ations . afterwards. Nearly 87 objects 
or antiquities were discovered In the excavation of this site and 
these include a number of bronze and stone images, clay seals 
etc. and a few broken jars containing quantities of dried-up 
mortar. 

Further north traces of the existence of another, monastery 
were discovered by Chandra, who considers that this long row 
of monasteries perhaps extends further northwards to the 
modern village of Baragaon ; but how far this presumption is 
correct can only be determined by further excavation in 
that area. 

The General Features of the Monasteries and the Monastic 
Organization :— 

It will now be seen that there are in all ten (or eleven, if 
site No. 5 is taken as a separate building) monasteries so far 
excavated at Nalanda—8 of them forming part of a regular and 
well-arranged plan and the other two belonging very probably 
to the pre-planned phase of construction. In all about 300 cells 
are seen to exist in these buildings for the accommodation of 
the monks or students. The average size of a cell is approxi¬ 
mately 8 to 10 square feet, which could at best accommodate 
two persons at a time. From the existence of stair-cases in 
most of these buildings it has been presumed that they were 
double-storied, if not with more storeys above, though this may 
not be regarded as conclusively proved.* The excavations do 


1. Ibe Cbiaese pilgrims, however state that the buildings were multi- 
•toried. 

41 
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not make it perfectly clear whether all these ten monasteries 
existed simultaneously in any one single period of the history of 
Nalanda ; but even if this is presumed to be so and taking 
for granted that they were double-storied, the entire group of the 
monasteries would seem to have accommodated 1200 rnonks 
or students on the hypothesis of two persons per cell. This hypo- 
thetical calculation does not take into account separate accorn- 
modation for the teachers or dignitaries of the institution, if 
at all it was provided within these buildings themselves. It is 
not known whether any accessory staff existed for the 
running of the institution and, where or bow, they and the 
casual visitors were put up. Hiuen Tsiang states that nearly 
10,000 students or monks were at Nalanda in his time while 
I-Tsing, a few generations later, gives the number as 3000. It 
will, therefore, be surmised how far the figures furnished by the 
two Chinese pilgrims can be taken as correct, in the face of 
what the excavations have revealed; though we have to give 
sufficient allowance to the unexcavated mounds—which are not 
quite many—and to the possible number of day students from the 
surrounding localities. There is, however, no doubt that the 
number of the inmates of the monasteries at Nalanda, at a time, 
must have been quite considerable and ran to several hundreds, 
if not thousands. 

The excavations show that each monastery was a self- 
contained unit, equipped with all the essential requirements of a 
monastic and student life as understood in those days. If we take 
it to be a double-storied building, with two monks or students in 
each cell, the total number of inmates of one monastery at a time 
may have ranged between 120 to 150 in all. This was quite a 
si/eable number. Each monastery normally had its own source 
of water supply, i, e., a well, which was invariably located in the 
north-western corner of its open courtyard and was provided with 
a bathing ghat where the students or monks used to take 
their daily buiths. In the verandah, preferably on the northern 
side, or in the open court, were one or more common ovens 
where the daily food was cooked, probably by the monks or 
students themselves. It may be noted that traditionally a 
student or monk was required to beg for his daily food in the 
nearby villages but, as is amply testified by the Chinese 
pilgrims, this was not the practice at Nalanda; for each 
monastery seems to have been liberally endowed by some 
king or high personage for the maintenance of its 
occupants. Each monastery had its own private chapel or 
shrine for the daily worship by its occupants, a routine which 
took a considerable time of the students or monks every day. 
Besides, in the verandah, facing the cells, were installed a number 
of images of various divinities, which created the necessary 
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atmosphere for religious devotion and studies. Added to these 
were the bronze or metal images, which were a speciality of 
Nalanda, and which may have adorned the individual cells of the 
monks or students for their own personal worship. The open 
courtyard, inside the premises, was paved with bricks or concrete 
and was more than spacious to seat the entire fraternity of 
the monastery in the event of their congregation at common 
functions, lectures or addresses, which must have been delivered 
from the platform, normally provided for the purpose in front 
of the private shrine in the centre of the eastern side of the 
monastery. It is not clear whether the usual classes were also 
held in this manner. Hwui Li would, however, in his Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang, confirm that this was so; for he says: 
“Within the Temple they arrange every day about ICO pupils 
for preaching*’^ The number 100 is significant from what 
we have inferred already above regarding the possible strength 
of a monastery. 

The provisions of food rations may have come, possibly 
daily, from outside i.e., from the villages, which were sometimes 
endowed for the purpose. This is quite apparent from the plan 
of a monastery which does not provide for the required storage 
space for the purpose. By the side of the main entrance, no 
doubt, two small rooms existed with access through the nearby 
cells but, being small, they could have accommodated other 
provisions and common articles required for the monastery and 
its shrine. It may, however, be noted that very large earthen 
storage jars, nearly 6 feet in height, which could contain several 
mounds of corn, were found in the excavations, which indicates 
that, sometimes, such storage was made ; but the full details 
of how this was done are not available. 

The only access to the monastery was from the main 
entrance in the west, which, when closed, would completely shut 
out the interior from the outside world It would have faci¬ 
litated easy control over the movements and contacts of the 
occupants with the outside world. The Chinese pilgrims say 
that rigorous discipline was enforced in the monasteries which 
seems to be confirmed by the position of the main entnince or 
gate. It is not clear, for certain, whether the individual 
cells were each provided with door-shutters ; though this may 
not have been absolutely necessary from the view-point of the 
security of the occupants. In some of the cells are found built- 
in masonry beds mostly in the side walls. The cells, it appears, 
'Were quite dark or dim inside, there being no opening for light 
or air except through the only entrance facing the pillared 
verandah. But, as the walls were as thick as 4 to 8 feet, the rooms 


1. of. Hwui Li, Life of Hiuen Taiang, Eng. Trans, by Beal, 1914, p. 170. 
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would have been cool enough in summer. The floor of the 
cell was paved with brick or concrete and the roof above was 
flat, supported on wooden beams and scantlings. The masonry 
both inside and outside was perhaps plastered over throughout. 
There was no provision for keeping any belongings of the 
occupants inside the cells except one or two small niches in the 
wall, which may have been meant for burning the oil lamps 
during nights. This was then the condition in which a student 
or monk lived in the Nalanda monasteries. Copying of sacred 
texts is said to have been one of the common activities of the 
monks or students at Nalanda ; but no evidence to this effect is 
reported from the excavations ; since all these materials 
were perishable and being valued most, may have been taken 
away. The Chinese pilgrims and other literary sources 
speak of a large library at Nalanda but t he excavations sho w 
no tr ace of such an insHt<irinn,_if it existed a s a.lse p ara^ 
entity^ne o f the interesting finds _m-tbe e xcavations is a gaming 
dic^^owing that the students or monks could, perhaps, play the 
gamers on e of th^r recr eations ilTTtTfr-mfd^of th eir JgherwT^. 
rigorouslife. It is also seen that each monastery b ad a seal 
of itsjawn for the tr ansaHioIT"of its husi ness. It may be 

addedTrEa^The^Tfut nerous antl^itie s and fin ds mad e inlhe 
excavations air3 ~f5'e complete details of th e , results o f th e 
stupendous_^cay^at iQn work done a t this famous site have _not 
been careful ly examined and studied so far. It is, therefore, n ot 
possible to obtain a much clearer picture of the monastic organi¬ 
zation at Nalanda. 

The end of Nalanda :—As has already been stated (cf. p. 304 
above) that the final destruction of Nalanda is still a mystery to 
be unravelled. There is no clear evidence that the Mohammedans 
under Bakhtiyar Khilji destroyed it as pointed out before. It 
should be noted that since stone was not readily available at 
Nalanda the most common building materials used are bricks for 
the walls as found in almost all the buildings described above. 
Stone ruins are scarcely to be seen except in the loose stone 
images and Bases of pillars used obviously for constructional rea¬ 
sons. It is further observed that for the pillars in the verandahs of 
almost all the monasteries (e.xcept at Site No. 11) and for the roofs 
of most of them wood was the material used. Traces of burnt 
wooden pillars and scantlings and beams, used in the roofs, 
have been seen in the excavations. Traces of ehulkae in the 
verandahs of some of the monasteries are also noticed. Some 
of the ovens are seen in the open courtyard also. It has been 
suggested that cooking was done inside the monasteries which 
involved storage of fuel, consisting obviously of wood and other 
cornbustible material, within the premises, as is commonly seen in 
Indian villages. The monks may have also used naked lamps, if 
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not torches, during nights. Accidental fires in such circums¬ 
tances are quite common in India even now in the countryside. 
It is, therefore, most likely that the damages were more common 
and frequent from such accidental fires and it is quite probable 
that, because of this past experience, the builders used stone 
pillars in the later monastery site No. 11. Such fires, however 
damaging to the building, may not have resulted in the total 
desertion of the monastery. What was most likely in such 
circumstances was the immediate restoration of the building, 
especially of its verandahs and roofs after levelling up the fallen 
debrit, as is commonly to be observed from the excavations. 

While excavating the sites the excavators are frequently 
seen commenting that the particular monastery was probably 
destroyed by fire ; but they do not state the probable causes of 
such fires. We have nowhere any evidence to suggest that the 
fires were caused by outside agencies or in the course of any 
political catastrophe except for a solitary and doubtful instance 
quoted in a Tibetan source alleging that the Brahmins delibe¬ 
rately set fire to the famous library (cf. p. 327 below). One ins¬ 
cription of about 1003 A. D., found at the temple site No. 12, 
actually refers to such destruction by fire and something saved 
from it and a grant made by one Baladitya of Telhada near 

Nalanda. (cf. agni-dah{o)ddhare . deya-dharmo~yam . 

...). It does not however, say how the fire was caused. 
Unfortunately the inscription does not refer to what was 
actually destroyed, whether it was the temple itself in the ruins 
of which it was found or a monastery nearby. The record is 
on a piece of a stone door-jamb. It does not mention Nalanda 
by name. It has been presumed that it refers to the restoration 
of the temple. From the list of inscriptions from Nalanda 
given below, it may also be observed that this is the last datable 
inscription so far known to us and found at Nalanda. It has 
been already stated (cf. p. 311 above) that the temple shows clear 
indications that it was rp .s tored durin g the declining days of 
Buddhism as inferred from its “plain exterior” and from traces 
of a protective compound wall seen around it. If Baladitya 
had really restored this temple, or had done a part of the work, 
as appears quite probable, the fact would be very significant 
for the history of Nalanda and its final end. It would give an 
impression that the end of Nalanda was fast approaching in the 
first decade of the 11th century. Unfortunately the antiquities 
and finds from the excavations have not been closely studied 
and dated; though we can say that the above is the latest 
datable inscription so far known and recovered from the ruins. 
There is, therefore, reason to believe that Nalanda had met its 
final end some time in the 11th century i. e. more than hundred 
years before Bakhtiyar Khilji invaded Bihar in 1197 A. D. 
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It is known that OdantapnrI or modern Bihar-Sharif had a 
similar and rival institution functioning under the royal patro¬ 
nage of the Palas and, being a capital town, it must have 
inevitably snatched away the fortunes of Nalanda. The 
Muhammedan chronicles apparently refer to this latter place and 
do not even mention the name of Nalanda. Presumably Nalanda 
was then a desolate place and had already fallen to ruins. 

The Hindu Temple named as Site No 3 :— 

At the back of the row of these Buddhist monasteries, 
behind the sites Nos. 7 and 8, facing in the opposite direction, 
were discovered by Spooner in 1916, the ruins of a temple 
which is sited slightly obliquely in relation to the general 
layout of the great row of the monasteries already described. 
The excavated remains of this Temple show a squarish 
plinth, 4' 2" high, measuring externally 118'xlO-' and 
having a flight of steps on its east, projecting 17' beyond the 
wall. On this plinth were found traces of what must have 
been a large temple consisting of a sanctum, about 52' square 
externally or 18' square internally, with perhaps a mandupa or 
pillared hall in front, about 30' x 25', and a small porch with a 
small recess on its both sides, It is most interesting that, un¬ 
like the excavated brick ruins of the Buddhist temples and 
monasteries at Nalanda, the debris at this site mostly consists 
of huge carved and dressed stones which were found to cover, 
not only the basement and the sanctum at the top, but almost 
the entire area round about the site. The en tire plinth is al so 
bui lt of stone, while i n the Buddhist temples only br ick.s _njp 
fou nd used fo7 the purp ose. Constructionally there is, therefore, 
much to distinguish between this temple and the Buddhist 
temples at Nalanda. While digging down to a depth of about 
8 feet below the side of the existing plinth Spooner discovered 
ruins of an earlier _bric k-building . on which this stone temple 
seems to have been built later. A careful examination of the 
stone masonry of its plinth and the carved panels thereon shows 
that the temple had been restored or renovated afterwards 
and it has also been surmised by Hiranand Shastri that the 
stone carvings belonged to some other earli er ston e temple of 
about the 6th or 7th centuries^. D. and were utilized in this 
shrine afterwards. But this is rnerely a guess. When this 
stone temple was erected has not been correctly ascer tained as 
yet though W. S. Agrawa la and K. Dey a would assign its restnr .n. 
tion to the peno fTTbouF fhe nTh tb century A. D. 

The most interesting feature of the excavated plinth 
is its dado consisting in all of 211 sculptured panels over the 
moulded basement,- surmounted by two (or at places three) 
decorative cornices. It will be seen that in the Buddhist 
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temples at Nalanda this space is usually occupied by stucco 
figures and ornamentation. These panels are seen arranged 
rather symmetrically,* 20 appearing on each side of the entrance 
on the east and 57 each on the remaining sides. Each panel 
is defined by decorative pilasters on both sides with a carved 
niche in between them, containing, in relief, some sculptured 
theme inside. The themes of the carvings vary widely but 
include mostly scenes from Hindu mythology such as those 
from the lives of Rama and Krishna and representations of 
Hindu deities like Siva, ParvatT, Karttikeya, Surya, Gaja- 
Lakshmi, Kubera etc. Except for the two panels containing 
scenes from the Jatakas Buddhist sculptures are practically 
absent at this site. The temple was, therefore, undoubtedly 
dedicated to a Hindu deity but it cannot be said for certain 
whether it was Vaishnava or Saiva.^ From their artistic 
style, the carved panels on the plinth have been generally 
assigned to the 6th or 7th century A. D.; for in their execution 
they are very much akin to the beautiful carvings of Gupta 
period. On the northern side of the flight of steps a number 
of short records, left by pilgrims, are seen on the basement, 
some of which can also be assigned, from their characters, to 
about the same date. 

It may be pointed out that the Shahpur stone image 
inscription refers to the installation of the image, probably 
of the sun-god, in the great agrahara of Nalanda by one 
Salap^sha, a high army officer (bdaihiknta) in the reign of 
king Adityasena (i e. in about the 7th century A. D). To 
Buddhists Nalanda was always known for its viharag or mi ha- 
viharas and the mention of a^akara h ere o^lpusjy _indjcates 
the existence of SQm&,Hiiid.a-est^_lisImient or temple, p r ob ably 
dedicated to the Sun-god;* This is confirmed by the existence 
of the well-known tank or pokhar called the Suraj-pokhar 
or Sun-tank near the Begampur village which is held sacred 
even now. It is further added that Vag-aam Jon-sang, a 
Tibetan authority, actually lefers to a scuffle between the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical mendicants and the latter, being 
infuriated, propitiated the Sun-god for twelve years, per¬ 
formed a fire-sacrifice and threw the living embers and 
ashes from the sacrificial pit into the Buddhist temples 
which eventually destroyed the great library at Nalanda 
called Ratnodadhi.® It is difficult to say hovv far this 
story tells a historical fact, but it is most significant that 

1. cf. Krislina tteva aiid V. S. JtTPtts. Vt>l. XXTII, 1950, 

pp 198 £f where a list of the subject-matter of the paueU is given. It ia 
Burmised bore that the temple was probably dedicated to Siva, 

2. cf. Hiranand Shaslri, p. 83. 

3. Vidyabhusana, History of Logic, p. 516, 
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the temple here is closely sited at the back of the monas¬ 
teries, hardly 20 feet away, and juxtaposed in a somewhat 
hostile position and facing the opposite direction towards 
east, as against the monasteries facing west. Of course, 
if it was a sun temple it had to face east. From the 
Shahpur inscription it is obvious a Hindu institution or at 
least a Hindu temple also existed at Nalanda as early as in the 
7th century, that is, during the palmiest days of the Buddhist 
institutions at the place. But nothing is known of its history 
which, however, seems embodied in this temple site No. 2. 
This point, however, had attracted little notice uptil now; nor 
were the ruins thoroughly studied or examined from that angle, 
which would appear well-justified from what has been inferred 
above. No ruins of a Hindu monastery, as such, have been 
discovered uptil now, though a number of mounds remain to 
be excavated in the vicinity. Facing this temple—site on the 
east is a low-land, now under cultivation, which may well once 
have been a tank which is normally an essential accessory to 
a Sun-temple, but the inference need not be stretched further 
till the high mound further east, which dominates the present 
approach to the excavated sites, is fully excavated. 

Tie Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim Hums at Begampur :— 

The hamlet of Begampur is situated at the western margin 
of the largest tank at the Nalanda site, or perhaps in the 
surrounding country, called as Dighee Pokhar. About 400 feet 
to the south of the hamlet is a large square mound with a ruined 
mud fort ou it, which according to Buchanan was built by 
Kamdar Khan, a well known military adventurer of the region 
in the latter part of the 18th century A. D. Immediately 
to the south of this Brbadley noticed in 1871 “two small 
Buddhist topes, some fifty feet in circumference and not more 
than six or eight feet high. I found in these several fine 
Buddhist and Hindu idols, notably a crowned figure of Vishnu, 
seated on his sacred bird ; and several figures which I recovered 
from the village itself evidently came from the same place”. 
About 3 fuilongs south-west of these is the tank called Suraj- 
pokhar, about 400 feet square, already alluded to above. 
According to Broadley this pond “was once, flanked with a 
row of small topes on the north side covered with massive brick 
cupolas, and their ruins still exist in tolerable entirety. 
I clearly marked six of these temples. On each side of the 
tank were three brick ghats, and the ruins of these may still 
be traced. The bank of the tank served also as the repository 
for ‘chaityas’. Several of these were taken out of the tank 
by me and I saw many others beneath the clear water. At 
(:he south-east corner of the pond I found a perfect heap of 
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idols, all of great beauty ; and the receding waters had laid 
bare an enormous and elaborately carved “Varaha”, nine feet 
high, and four feet wide, broken in two pieces. Most of these 
are now in my collection.’* To west of the tank Broadley 
noticed traces of a large tumulus or mound where, a year 
before his visit, two “exceedingly beautiful carvings” of Vishnu 
and of his ten incarnations were discovered in the course of 
cultivation which he acquired for his collection. Some of 
these ruins particularly those round the sacred tank had also 
attracted the notice of Buchanan earlier. It appears from 
these accounts that we have here traces of some Hindu remains 
which have not been fully explored so far. It is certainly 
worth investigating how these remains are related to the Temple 
Site No. 2 already described above ^cf. p. 326). It is not 
clear whether we should take these ruins as representing §aiva or 
Vaishnava Temples or the cult of the Sun-god, though the 
name of the tank would point out to the possibility of their 
being the last. The famous site of the Buddhist temples and 
monasteries lies close to the south and it is not unlikely that 
some of the mounds in this area formed part of the general 
lay-out of the great Buddhist site and thus await further 
exploration and excavation. 

The Muins at Baragaon :— 

The excavated site is included within the boundaries 
of the village Baragaon. Here, in between the Sites Nos. 14 
and 11, is a small brick enclosure which, though situated within 
the excavated site, does not belong to it at present. Inside 
it is a colossal image of the seated Buddha, in dharma-ehdkra- 
mudra, about 8 feet high, worshipped by the villagers as the 
Hindu god Bhairava or as Teliya Baba, since in the course of 
its worship it is besmeared with oil. Other Buddhist images 
are also seen in the enclosure. It is not clear whether it marks 
the site of a temple which had disappeared long ago or was 
removed from one of the Buddhist temples nearby. 

Inside the village itself is a modern temple of the sun-god 
containing a collection of old sculptures, Buddhist and Hindu, 
obviously taken from the ancient ruins. 

The Ruins at Jagdishpur :— 

More than a mile southwest of the excavated site is 
the village of Jagdishpur with a large mound nearby, which, as 
described by Cunningham, is “2C0 feet square and of little height, 
except in the south-east corner, where there is a considerable 
eminence, 70 feet square,” Buchanan knew the village by the 
name of “Yaggnespur or abode of the lord of the feast.” The re¬ 
markable colossus of the Buddha lying on the mound was noticed 
42 
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and described by him as “an object of worship’, and he adds that 
the two Brahmans, “who are the priests, in total despite of sex, 
call it Jagadamba, the mother of universe.” Cunningham was, 
however, told by “the ignorant villagers” that the figure is called 
Rukmini and not Jagadamba, the deity of her worship. According 
to Hindu tradition Jagadamba or Ambika was the favourite 
deity worshipped by Rukmini, the daughter of king Bhimaka 
of Vidarbha. Tradition further says that, as pre-arranged, 
Krishna kidnapped Rukmini, when she had come to the temple 
for worship, and was later married to him. How and when 
the association of this tradition with the Jagdishpur mound got 
currency is not known ; but it is obvious the name Kundilapura 
of the ancient site of Nalanda had much to do with it; for 
Kundilapura was reputed to be the capital of king Bhimaka 
of Vidarbha (cf. p. 300 above). 

As described by Cunningham the colossus is 15' high and 
9^' broad and was regarded by him as one of the finest and 
largest pieces of sculpture met with by him. It is a figure of 
the ascetic Buddha, seated under the Bodhi tree, surrounded 
by horrible demons and alluring damsels seeking to allure him 
away from his deep meditation. On each side other scenes 
from his life are represented, including the one of his death or 
parinirvana seen at the top of the slab. Several other Buddhist 
sculptures also lie collected near it. 

JRuint at the village or hamlet Kapafya :— 

This hamlet is situated close to the south-east of the 
excavated site. The village had apparently derived its name 
from the ruins of a temple of goddess Kapatesvarl noticed by 
Buchanan as having an enshrined image of the goddess 
Kapatesvarl, representing “a fat male” and so “smeared with 

blood as to be quite hideous.He has four arms and one leg 

hangs over his throne ’. It is not clear what this image really 
represented, but Buchanan was sure that the numerous images 
collected round the shrine were mostly those of Buddhist 
deities, on some of which he observed inscriptions. Cunningham 
had also noticed the temple with a collection of several intere- 
including “a fine Vajravarahl and a very good 
Vagiswari, with an important inscription which gives the name 
ot the place Nalanda and is dated in the year 1 of the reign 

of the paramount sovereign §ri Gopala Deva.” No such temple 

and collection of the sculptures are to be seen now at the 
village , some of the images and notably the inscribed ones, are 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.* 


1. of. Hiranand Shastri, p. 83 and fn, 2 
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The numerous antiquities and finds from the excavations 
are now housed in the site Museum, though some of the earlier 
discovered antiquities, mostly images, were removed to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and are still there. Numerous inscriptions 
were discovered from the site from time to time. They were 
mostly engraved on stone or bronze images, on clay seals, tablets 
or plaques, bricks, and a few on copper-plates. A separate 
Memoir on Nalanda and lU Upigraphical Material by Hirananda 
Shastri already e.xists on the subject dealing more fully with 
the subject-matter of the inscriptions. The inscriptions so far 
discovered are as follows :— 

(1) On a copper-plate found in Monastery Site No. 1 in 
1927-28. It refers to the 5th regnal year of Samudragupta; 
but from the lateness of its script and other factors it is 
considered to be a spurious document., (cf, HI, XXT, p. 30 
and plate and Hirananda Shastri, p. 77 ff.'. 

(2) On a fragmentary clay seal. It refers to Budhagupta, 
son of Puragupta and gives the pedigree of the Imperial Gupta ; 
dynasty, (cf. HI, XXI, pp. 72 ff and Hiranand Shastri p. 65). 

(3) On a fragmentary clay seal It is of Narasimhagupta, 
also son of Puragupta and gives the genealogy of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty (cf. Hiranand Shastri p. 65). 

(4) On a clay seal. It is of Gupta king Kumaragupta 
III and gives the genealogy of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
(cf. Hiranand Shastri pp. 65-66). 

(5) On a fragmentary clay seal. It is of Vainyagupta of 
the Gupta (?) dynasty. The seal does not give the genealogy 
of the dynasty to which he belonged, (cf. Hiranand Shastri 
pp. 29 and 67). 

(6) On bricks found in the core of the votive tlupas 
attached to the Main Site No. 3. They contain either the 
usual Buddhist creed formulae or the text of the Nidana-Sutra 
or Pratitya-samutpada-sutra with or without the nirodha portion. 
One of them mentions date 197 in Gupta era (516-17 A. D.) 
(cf. HI, XXIV, pp. 20 ff.) 

(7) On a clay seal, the e.xact find-spot of which is not 
stated. It refers to one king named Bhagavacchandra ^?) 
probably the son of sister’s son of Gopichandra or Gopichand 
(perhaps of the famous folk songs of northern India and who 
flourished in the 7th century A. D. ?) (cf. Hiranand Shastri, 
pp. 29-30). 

(8) On several clay seals of Maukhari dynasty. They 
refer to king Sarvva-varma and the genealogy of the Maukhari 
kings, (cf. Hiranand Shastri, p. 68). 
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(9) On clay seal in fragmentary condition. It perhaps 
refers to Bhaskaravarman of Pragjyotisha and gives his genea¬ 
logy. From its characters it is datable to 6th or 7th century 
A. D. (cf. JBOBS, V, pp. 302 ff; VI, pp. 151 ff). 

(10) On numerous clay seals. They refer to king 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj and the genealogy of the dynasty 
to which he belonged (cf. El, XXI, pp. 74 ff; and Hiranand 
Shastri, p. 68). 

(11) On a terra—cotta plaque. It refers to a king named 
Lakshmana (?), but the dyn;isty to which he belonged is not 
clear, though Hiranand Shastri would take it to be the Maukhari 
dynasty. It may be datable to 6tb or 7th century A. D. 
palaeographically. (cf. Hiranand Shastri, pp. 70-71), Another 
similar seal, but a fragmentary one, was also discovered (cf. 
Op. eit.) 

(12) On the stones of the eastern basement near the 
entrance of Temple Site No. 2, there are a number of short 
records containing mostly names of pilgrims. From their letters 
they may date from 7th century onwards. They include names 
like Rana Jemina, Chhatauara, Bhogarjuna, Prachandahastin, 
Karabhachanda, Divvakara, Chhatesvara, Nabara Sisrhha etc. 
(cf. JUPHS, Vol. 23, 1950, p. 198). ’ 

(13) On stone, referring to king Yasovarma-deva, probably 
of Kanauj and to various gifts to the temple at Nalanda (erected 
earlier by king Baladitya) by Malada, son of a minister of the 
ruling soveieign (i. e. Yasovarmadeva). The inscription is 
important for the history of Nalanda and speaks highly of the 
lofty temples and monasteries. It may be dated to early 8th 
century A, D. The place called Yasovarma-pura is mentioned 
in another important inscription from Ghosrawan (cf. p. 147 
above) (cf. El, XX, pp. 37 ff; IHQ, VII, p. 659 ; and VIII, 37 ; 
Hirananda Shastri, p. 73 ff.). 

(14) On the Buddhist imago of Vagisvarl found in a temple 
at the hamlet called Kapatj’a (cf. p. 330 above). It refers 
to the name Nalanda and perhaps to the installation of the 
image in the reign of king Gopala (I or If ?) of the Pala dynasty. 
It is now in Indian Museum, Calcutta, and is datable to 8th or 
9th century A. D. '^cf. Cunningham, MYi, I, p. 36 ; and Hiranand 
Shastri, p. 83). 

(15) On a copper-plate found in 1927-28 at Monastery Site 
No. 1. It refers to Pala king Dharmapaladeva (770-815 A. D.) 
and records gift of a village by one Dharmadatta. (cf. El, XXIII 
pp. 2S1 ff. and Hiranand Shastri, pp. 84-85). 

(16) On a rim of a sculptured stupa on Gaya stone. It 
refers to the Pala king, Dharmapaladeva and records construe- 
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tion of the stupa by one Vairochana, who was born in Magadha, 
with the help of the local masons or sculptors (cf. Op. dt., pp. 
85-86), 

(17) On a metal image. It refers to the 3rd regnal year 
of the Pala king Devapaladeva (815-854 A. D.) and records ins¬ 
tallation of the image at Nalanda by one lady Vikhaka (i. e. 
Visakha?) from the village Purika in the district (?) of Rajagriha 
(cf. Op. eit; p. 87). 

(18) On the back of a female figure. It refers to the 
reign of the Pala king Devapaladeva and records consecration 
of the image by a donor or donors whose name or names is not 
clear, (cf. Op. eit., p. 88). 

(19) On the pedestal of a bronze image of Samkarshana. 
It refers to the Pala king Devapaladeva and records consecra¬ 
tion of the image, (cf. Op. eit., p, 88-89). 

(20) On a copper-plate found in monastery Site No, 1 
in 1921. It refers to the 39th regnal year of the Pala king 
Devapaladeva. It is a very important inscription historically 
as it records a grant of five villages for the maintenance of monks 
and for the copying of manuscripts in the monastery built by 
a foreign king from Sumatra. It states that king Devapala 
granted the five villages in the district of Rajagriha as requested 
by king Balaputradeva of SuvarnadvTpa (Sumatra) through a 
messenger and that it was issued trom Mudgagiri or Monghyr 
(cf. pp. 279ff. above) (cf. El, XVII, pp. 318 ff; and Hirananda 
Shastri, p. 92 ff.). 

(21) On three votive stupas of stone at temple or Main 
Site No. 3. They contain the usual Buddhist creed formulae 
and one of them refers to the king Mahendrapaladeva of the 
Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj who flourished in about 896 to 
908 A. D. (cf. Hiranand Shastri, p. 106). 

(22) On a pillar in the Jaina temple in village Baragaon. 
It refers to the 24th regnal year of the Pala king Rajyapala 
(911-35 A. D.) (cf. Ind. Ant., XLVII, pp. 110 ff.) 

(23) On a door-jamb discovered by Broadley in his ex¬ 
cavation at Nalanda, It refer.s to the 11th regnal year of the 
Pala King Mahipaladeva (992-1040 A. D). It records 
perhaps restoration of the temple or monastery after its des¬ 
truction in fire, by one Baladitya, a Jyavisha of Teladhaka 
(i. e. Telhara, q. v., below) who had migrated from Kaufembi. 
The inscription is now in Indian Museum, Calcutta.- 
(cf. Cunningham, III, p. 123; R. D. Banerji, Memoirs, 
ASB, Vol. V, p. 75 ; Bhandarkar’s List No. 1626 ; and Hira¬ 
nand Shastri, p. 107). 
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(24) On a bas-relief of Ashta-Sakti discovered by Cun¬ 
ningham in the collection of images at the temple at Kapatya 
(cf. p, 330 above). It is now in Lucknow Museum. It men¬ 
tions the name Nalanda and a donor, (cf. Hiranand Shastri, 
p. 103). 

(25) On the pedestal of perhaps a bronze image. It 
praises a monk named ManjusrI-varman of the Sarvastivadin 
school. It does not mention any king or date; but its 
characters may be of the yth century A. D. (cf. op. cit., p. 103). 

(26) On a stone. It records some benefactions made by a 
monk named Vipulasrimitra and erection of a rnonastery at 
Nalanda by him. It mentions Somapura and other localities 
where the monk erected similar monuments. It gives no date 
nor does it refer to any king, (cf Op. cit., pp. lOi-104). 

(27) On a fragmentary seal. It is of Supratishthita- 
varman (?) whose genealogy is given, (cf. Hiranand Shastri, 
pp. 31, pp. 69-70). 

(28) On three clay seals, two fragmentary and one entire. 
The entire one refers to king Manasimha (also read as isana- 
simha). (cf. Hiranand Shastri, p. 71). 

(29) On six clay seals i. e. three of Pasupatisimha, a 
high official; one of a minister named Sagara and two of 
Devasimha, another high official. (Op. cit., p. 72). 

Besides these inscriptions of some historical interest, nume¬ 
rous other seals were discovered in the excavations which fall 
into the following broad categories, 

(a) Seals of various individuals or persons whose names 
are found inscribed on them. 

(b) Seals of various offices like those of Kumaramatya, 
Vishaya, Adhikarana, Bhukti, Naya etc. 

(c) Seals of Janapadas or corporations. In all 13 seals 
mention the names of the Janapadas. 

(d) Seals of villages or gramas. They give names of 
villages like Udumbaraka-grama, Malla-grama, Amkotha-satta- 
grama, Nandana-grama, Tapka-grama, Kala-pinaka-grama, etc. 

(e) Monastic seals. These are the most numerous of the 
seals, which are found in thousands. The majority of them show 
the wheel of the Law (or dharma-cJialcra) with a gazelle at the 
sides and the name of the congregation or samglia or the monks 
or hhikthus of the maha-vihara of Nalanda inscribed on them. 
They are of various shapes and bear various designs and symbols. 
Some contain the representations of the Buddha, Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara or Padmapani, Maitreya or Tara, the goddess. 
Some have representations of stupas also. It appears several 
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of the monasteries had their own separate seals. It is not 
clear whether they were used for transaction of some business 
or were only meant as praaada to the pious pilgrims who would 
gladly take them as momentos of their visit to Nalanda. Seals 
of Baladityagandha-kuti, Devapala-gandha-kuti, Harivarmma* 

mahavihara, Somapala.vihara, Dharmapaladeva-gandha* 

ku|i etc. have been noticed amongst the finds. A number of 
them give the Buddhist creed formulae in Sanskrit in old 
Nagari characters, sometimes engraved most beautifully, exhi¬ 
biting very high calligraphical skill. On certain seals some 
Buddhist text is engraved so minutely that it defies decipher¬ 
ment. It is not unlikely that some of the seals may have been 
devised to serve the purpose of certificates in token of the 
genuineness of the official documents of the monasteries, (cf. 
Hiranand Shastri, pp. 26-17; 36 ffi). 

(30) There are besides numerous unhistorical votive 
inscriptions found in the excavations. They are usually short 
records in Sanskrit or Prakrit in medieval Nagari script and 
contain either the Buddhist creed formula or the name of 
a donor or of his teacher at whose instance the benefaction 
was- made- They are to be found mostly on stone or bronze 
images donated by comparatively less important persons at 
the temples or monasteries. Some of these records contain 
the Tantric texts or mantras also. (cf. Hiranand Shastri, 
pp. 108 ffi). 

Buchanan, Pa<na-(raya, I, pp 220 ff; Kittoe, 1847, 

pp. 954 ff; Cunningham, ASl, I, pp. 28 ff. and plates XIII and 
XVI ; Broadley, JASB, 1872, pp. ff. and his Ruins of - the 
Ncdanda Monasteries at Buragon (i872), Bengal List, pp. 242-56 ; 
BODG, Patna, pp. ^17-223 ; Spooner, An. Rep ; ASI, E C., 1915-16 
to 1917-18; Hiranand Shastri, An. Rep., ASI, E. C. l9\9-20 to 
1920-21; J. A. Page, An. Hep , ASI, 1921-22 to 1928-29 ; Sankalia, 
The University of Nalanda, (I934j ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 67-94; 
Hiranand Shastri, Nalanda and Its t'pigraphical Material, MASI, 
No. 66; A. Ghosh, A Guide to Nalanda, (3rd Edition, 1950, 
Krishna Deva and V. S. Agrawala JUPHS, Vol. 23, 1950, pp. 
198 ff; Radha Kumud Mookerji, The University of Nalanda, 
JBB'^, Vol. 30,1944, pp. 126-159. 

314. Namkom (RANchi)—asura site (?)— 

S. C. Roy reported discoveries at this site of copper 
objects like bracelets, axe-heads, iron implements and 
arrowheads. 


S. C. Roy, JBORS, VI, pp. 413, 417-8. 
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315. Nandapur (monghyr)—ancient site and a saiva 

TEMPLE— 

The antiquity of this place first came to notice in 1953. 
It is reported, to contain an ancient site part of which has been 
washed away by the river Ganges, It also contains ruins of 
an ancient temple with a lihga nearby locally known as 
Burha-Natha Mahadeva. In this temple is a niche, in the wall 
of which was found a copper-plate with inscription referring to 
the Gupta king Budhagupta and giving the date 169 of the 
Gupta Era (i, e, A.D. 489). It also mentions the name Nanda- 
vTthi which would apparently indicate the ancient name of 
the present village. 

El, XXin, 1935, p. 53 £f. 

316. Nanpur (Muzaffarpur)—tank and ruins of building 

The District Gazetteer alone has referred to the antiquity 

of this place which is situated about 4 miles south-east of 
Pupri on the road from Muzaffarpur. Local tradition traces 
the origin of the village to one Nanpai from the Punjab who 
was master of the Delhi Emperor’s horse. It is said he 
cleared and settled the tract, which was then a jungle and 
waste, and excavated a tank which is locally known as Bagh 
Pokhar. The village is called after him and a fola or hamlet, 
forming part of it, is known as Bagh fola wherein the ruins of 
a building are pointed out to be once the bouse of Nanpai. The 
tank and the ruins can be assigned to 17-I8th centuries A.D. 

BDG, JHusaffarpur, pp. 153-54. 

317. Narawat (gaya)—buddhist and Hindu temples — 

This village is situated amongst the Rajgir hills within 
the boundary of Gaya district and its antiquity and ruins are 
found noticed only by Buchanan in about 1812. Buchanan 
noticed near the village “several heaps of bricks of very little 
elevation” with many defaced images and several rude pillars 
of granite scattered about. The largest of these heaps or 
mounds was square shaped, covering about 6 acres of area. 
About 50 or 60 years before Buchanan’s visit, in about 1760, 
it is said, a barber was killed here by a tiger and his ghost was 
enshrined in a crude temple, built out of the ancient ruins lying 
at the place, A broken lower half of an image of Buddha 
was enshrined in the temple, as seen by Buchanan. He also 
noticed some lingas lying nearby. Close to the village he noticed 
two granite pillars standing with several carved pieces and 
images which include Ihigas also and appear, from his descrip¬ 
tion, to represent Buddhist and Hindu deities. East of the 
village at the foot of the hill were noticed by him similar ruin 3 



and an old dry tank, two furlongs further off, which the local 
people attributed to the king Nala of Epic fame. Stray pieces 
of images were found noticed half a mile further east also. 
The local tradition quoted to Buchanan attributes the origin 
of the place to the famous king Nala of the epic and Puranic 
stories; though the ruins would indicate its antiquity not 
beyond the later medieval period (i. e. 10th to 12th centuries 
A. D.). 

Buchanan, Patna Gaya, I, pp. 160-62. 

318. Narayanpur (Palamau)—Fort— 

The village is situated in Maukheri Tappa in the south¬ 
eastern portion of the district. It contains a small fort 
attributed to the Pathra Thakurs, and it is locally believed that 
if any of the descendants of the family approaches it he will 
meet with sudden death, because his forefathers neglected to 
make offerings to the soul of its founder. It is obvious the fort 
was deserted soon after its construction. 

BBG, Palamau, p. 156. 

319. Nani (Palamau)-Fort— 

The place contains a fort which is locally attributed to 
the Cheros. It was invested and seiged by Daud Khan, the 
Governor of Bihar under Aurangzeb in the 17th century A. D. 
(cp, p. 97 above). 

JBOBS, IV, p. 289. f 

320. Naulagadh (Monghyr)-Ancient Site and Temples— 

The village is situated about 16 miles north of Begusarai 

and it is stated by Chaudhari that “a branch of the Ganges 
flowed to the west of the present mounds at Noulagadh”. The 
river is now more than 16 miles to the south. The antiquity 
of the place was noticed only recently, though an authoritative 
description of the ruins has not been published as yet. It is 
personally learnt from Panigtahi that the famous “northern 
black polished pottery”, usually assigned to the centuries before 
the Christian era, is found at the mounds, thus indicating a 
very high antiquity for the place. 

In 1951 Chowdhari and D. C. Sircar brought to’ notice 
an inscription incised on the pedestal of a broken image whmh 
refers to the 24th regnal year of the Pala king Vigrahapala 
and records consecration of the image by a lady named Asoka. 
There were three Pala rulers of the name of Vigrahapala and 
it is not certain to whom the inscription refers, though, on 
palaeographic grounds, it can be assigned to lOth or Uth; 
century A.D. 

43 
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Chowdbari, Q. D. College Magazine, Begumrai, No. 1 ; D,C. 
Sircar, JBBS, XXXVIl, 1951, pts. 3-4, pp. 1-4. 

321. Naulakhagadh {Monghyr)-Fort— 

The fort of this name is situated seven miles south-west 
of Jamui or three miles south-west of Khaira. It was first 
noticed by Beglar in his report for the years 1872-3. The 
Bengal List and the District Ga;5etteer [use Beglar’s report as 
the main source of their information. Later only Bloch noticed 
its ruins in 1903-4, furnishing some more information ; but it 
differs from that of Beglar in certain details. 

As described by Bloch the fort lies at the foot of several 
high hills. It is a square, 250 feet each side, formed by thick 
walls, made of unhewn stones and filled with mortar. Beglar, 
however, mentions the masonry as made of rubble and mortar. 
He gives the height of the walls as 38 feet, but Bloch gives 
the height as 50 feet where the walls are intact. There is a 
gate on each side while at corners of the walls are round towers. 
There are no traces of buildings inside. The tops of walls 
or ramparts are approached over stairs provided inside. Beglar 
quotes a local tradition that the fort was named Naulakhagadh 
because in its construction, it is believed, 9 lakhs of each 
sort of coin from the rupee to the cowrie was used. It is 
ascribed to either Akbar or Sher Shah. It is said that the 
emperor orderd a cannon to be mounted on the adjacent hill 
and found that the shots fired therefrom fell within the fort 
and hence abandoned it. Bloch, however, thought that the 
walls were built in a hurried manner, like the forts of l^htas 
or Shergadh, and that it may be safely put down to the sai^^eriod. 
He suggested that it may also have been built rgfKely as a 
shikarghar or a hunting lodge. Beglar noticed some carved 
pieces or pillars in the construction. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, pp. 120-121 ; Bengal List, 418 ; 
BOJDCr, Monyhyr, 250 ; Bloch, An. Rep., ASl, B. C., 1903-4, p. 11. 

322. Ner (gaya)—saiva temples and tank— 

The village is situated on the western side of the road 
between Jahanabad and Gaya. The ancient ruins here were 
first noticed by Beglar in l87-’-3. The only account taken 
afterwards is that of Bloch in 1902-3. 

As seen by Beglar the ruins consisted of a sanctum 
with a linya inside and a pillared hall in front, roofed over 
with flat stone-slabs. The pillars were rough-dressed and no 
sculptures as such were seen by Beglar. The walls were built 
of bricks picked with stone. Bloch saw the ruins used as a 
cow-pen though the walls and the pillared hall were still 
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Standing. To the west of the village, however, he noticed ruins 
of another temple which seems to have stood inside a tank. 
He adds : “I noted here some remarkable lihgas, with four male 
figures around them, two standing, and two dancing, both 
groups on corresponding sides ; on each side of the pedestal, 
which is a square, a male figure is represented lying. I was 
unable to make out the meaning of these carved figures.” The 
representations are certainly very interesting and need to be 
examined further and the place fully explored again. 

Beglar, CASI, VIII, p. 65 ; Bengal List, 328-29 ; Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B. 0., 1^02-3, p. 12. 

323. Nonachar (champaran)—ancient site and tank — 

The village is situated seven miles north-east of Motihari, 
the district town, on the northern bank of the river Sikrana. Its 
antiquity is first found noticed bj;^ Cunningham, in 1880-81, 
who mentions it by the name of Sarongadh or Nonachaurgadh ; 
but, he says, he did not actually visit the place. He was told 
that there is a high mound here, representing an old fort on 
the north bank of the river, which local tradition ascribed to 
one Nonachaur, a Dusadh Chief, who is also associated, in 
local legends, with a similar fort on the Bagmati river named 
Subhegadh (cf. q. v. below). Cunningham’s information was 
that the mound “is high and covered with old bricks and 
jangal. Some portions of the brick walls also remain.” 

The Bengal List copies verbatim from Cunningham ; while 
the District Gazetter, mainly relying on the latter’s reports, 
only adds that the mound is oblong in shape, with traces of a 
tank inside, where the four roads, dividing the mound into four 
parts—each part being fortified by walls (?),—meet. Spooner 
visited the mound in 1910-11 and gives a slightly different 
account. He saw no traces of the two cross-roads meeting 
at the tank, nor any indications of walls separately protecting 
the four parts of the mounds. He states that the mound is 
very extensive with an oblong shallow tank, mostly dried up, 
in the centre. The northern portion of the mound appeared 
to him to be the highest with “plentiful signs of walling at 
several points, the bricks being of very fair size ...It is obvious 
that the site is of considerable antiquity though it does not 

appear to me obvious that it was necessarily a fort, as is stated 

in the books.’’ He could form no idea about the age and 

nature of the site and on the whole thought it to be “a dis 

tinctly disappointing site.” Some modern ruins and a well 
were also noticed by him on the mound. 

It is worth noting that a number of ancient sites are 
associated in this part of Bihar with Dusadh Chiefs. Some 
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of the sites are found to be admittedly as ancient as the early 
centuries of the Christian era (cf. Imadpur, p. 171 above). 
Spooner himself thought the mound to be of considerable anti¬ 
quity ; but his exploration of the place does not appear to 
have been quite thorough. Such an exploration is considered 
necessary and desirable. 

Cunningham, ASI, XVI, p. 26; Bengal L%$t, 386; BDQ, 
Champaran, p., 172; Spooner, An. Itep., ASl, E. G., 1910-11, 
pp. 35-36. 

324. Nongadh (monghyr)—buddhist site— 

The village Nongadh is situated on the western bank of 
the river Kiul, eleven miles south-east of Lakhi Sarai (cf. p. 228 
above) and is so called after a great ancient mound nearby 
known as Nongadh. Cunningham was the first to notice the 
antiquarian remains at Nongadh in 1871-72. The mound, as 
seen by him, was a solid mass of well-burnt bricks, measuring 

12"x9''x2'’, its height being 40 feet and the diameter at base 

about 200 feet. A rough sketch of the mound is given by him 
in his report. The centre of the mound was dug into by him 
to a depth of 11| feet and he discovered, at 7 feet depth, a 
small chamber containing three small stupas of unburnt clay; 
while, 1| feet further down, he noticed another chamber con¬ 
taining, likewise, eight “rudely formed stupas", also of 
unburnt clay. He calculated the diameter of the stupa as 
126J feet, at ground level, and nearly 90 feet at 20 feet above 
the ground. A very interesting inscribed and broken statue 
made of the well-known “red-spotted sandstone” of Mathura, 
was also discovered by Cunningham amongst the ruins. Sty¬ 
listically it had been assigned by him to the Kushan period, 
i. e. to the 1st century A. D., (see sketch on plate XLVII of his 
report) and can be favourably compared with the Kushan images 
found near Mathura. 

Though Cunningham expected a “more interesting deposit” 
about 8 feet further down, at the level of the terrace, 20 feet 
above the ground level, he did not proceed further with his 
excavation. He also thought of the possibility of lighting “upon 
the remains of one of the first stupas as of Asoka” and at his 
instance Beglar continued the work of digging further down 
to a total depth of 30^ feet from the top i.e. upto 9^ feet above 
the ground level. He did not, thus, dig down to the natural 
soil. At the lowest level of his digging Beglar noticed remains 
of a brick-built chamber, apparently a sanctum of a temple, 
which he thought “could not have been more than seven or 
eight feet square” and would have had “a vaulted roof meeting 
in a lidge as at Buddha Gaya.” and “springing at a height of 
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five feet above the floor of the sanctum'. It appeared to him, 
“from the the irregular, loose and confused position of the bricks 
above’’, that this temple “was surmounted by the usual hollow 
tower roof’’. This temple, he says, faced north and was built 
of bricks measuring 14"xll|"x3". According to Beglar, when 
this temple fell to ruins, the sUi-pa, as exposed earlier by 
Cunningham, was built later, over its mound, of bricks measur¬ 
ing about 12" X 9" X2J". He assigned the temple to the 1st 
century A. D. or B. C. i. e. to the period to which the Kushan 
image discovered by Cunningham belongs. Though he was 
sure of this conclusion he wished it “to undergo a rigid 
scrutiny’’, because his contention was that the temple below 
had a vaulted roof, made up of “the true arch of bricks built 
edge to edge’’, a contention which is of considerable importance 
for the history of the true arch in Indian architecture. His 
theory was that the true arch was known to India in the 
period about the Christian era, though the bricks were used 
“edge to edge” and not “face to face” as in modern arches. 
Similarly the use of lime, the mortar of lime and soorkhy 
and lime-plastering were also known, as he discovered traces 
of these on the floor of the temple. It seems, however, that 
these conclusions of Beglar had never been scrutinized, as he 
wished with special reference to his findings at Nongadh. 

It is not clear whether the temple below was also 
Buddhist, like the stupa above it. It is to be noted that 
there is nothing characteristically Buddhist about the Kushan 
image discovered by Cunningham and no other images or 
carvings, which could have indicated the religion to which the 
ruins originally belonged, are reported from the site. This is 
quite unusual and interesting. 

Monastery Mound :—About 200 feet east of the above 
mound Cunningham had noticed another mound, representing 
perhaps the remains of a monastery. Half of the ruins were, 
according to him, already carried away by the river Kiul 
flowing close-by. The site does not appear to have been 
explored further by Cunningham or Beglar and no further 
information is available about it. 

Cunningham was inclined to identify the ruins with 
those of Lo-in-ni-lo or Lonyara, as referred to by Hiuen Tsiang, 
who records here the existence of a stupa, a monastery and, 
in addition, a tank which, however, is not traceable in this 
locality. The ruins are ancient enough to justiify such an 
identification but Cunningham was not sure of his conclusion 
(cf. Kiul pp. 209 ff. above). 

Recent information on the ruins is scanty. Bloch 
visited the place in 1903-4; but only to find the traces of 
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earlier excavations gone, and the bricks already quarried away. 
The important inscribed Kushan statue, lying at the site 
before, had likewise disappeared; while a Sadhu had raised a 
hut, east of the stupa mound, built of the old bricks from 
the ruins. 

The only inscription from the place is the one on the 
base of the Kushan statue. It consists of a few letters in 
characters of the 1st century A. D. or so, but it has not been 
read so far. Though the statue has disappeared a sketch 
drawing of it along with an eye-copy of the inscription exist 
in plate XLVII of Cunningham’s report. 

Cuninngham, ASI, III, pp. 160-52; Beglar, CASl, VIII, 
pp. 118-20; Bengal List, 416; BODG, Monghyr, pp. 250-52; 
Bloch, An. Bep., ASI, B, 0., 1903-4 ; p. 12. 

325. Ongari (gaya)— buddhist site, sun temple and 

OTHER HINDU TEMPLES AND TANK— 

This village is situated about 4 miles south-east of 
Telharha, q. v, or about 8 miles south of Hilsa. (cf. 
p. 167 above). Its antiquity was noticed first by Buchanan 
in about 1812, who describes the ancient ruins at the place 
more fully under the name of Angari, which would more 
appropriately be the original name of the place, as can be 
judged from the nature of the ruins to be referred to below. 
Beglar only casually refers to the existence of some ancient 
statues and an inscribed slab at Ongari; but, it seems, he 
did not actually visit it. Broadley's information of the ruins 
at Ongari, published in 1872, is also quite sketchy and the 
Bengal List copies verbatim from his account. 

Near the village is an old tank called as Suraj-Pokhar, 
sacred to the Sun-god, of whom, says Buchanan, “Angari is 
said to be one of the Sangskrita names.” The place had been 
enjoying sanctity since long; for, he says, in the month of 
Kartika about 4C00 assemble there annually to bathe. On the 
eastern bank* of the tank is the temple of the Sun-god with 
two images in worship, placed in the shrine, one representing 
the Sun-god and the other the god Vishnu. Numerous pieces 
of sculptures were seen by Buchanan lying in its front. Bucha¬ 
nan noticed the temple facing west, i. e. towards the tank, 
which is quite an unusual orientation for the temple of the 
Sun-god ; but the priests informed him that originally it faced 
east; and, by miracle the door all of a sudden turned round 
and faced west, so as to terrify the heretics, who were about 

1. Broadley says it waa on tha northern side of the tank cf. 

1872, p. 263. 
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to destroy the shrine. This is certainly an idle tale fear 
the original temple must have faced the tank i. e. the west 
and was possibly dedicated to some other deity. On the 
other side of the tank, however, Buchanan observed “a clay 
walled hut called the abode of the serpent (Nagasthan)”, 
containing several images or sculptures. It is possible 
the original temple of the Sun-god, if it existed, stood on this 
spot; but why it is known as Naga-sthana is not quite clear. 
Inside the village was another “clay-walled temple" dedicated 
to the goddfess Jagadamba or universal mother, in which 
Buchanan noticed a good collection of carvings and images. 
Such antiquities were also seen by him scattered to the east of 
the tank and he was told that some of the images from the site 
had been taken away as far north as Hilsa. Some four drawings 
of the images were made by Buchanan’s artists, Buchanan 
would take them to be those of the Buddhist deities; though his 
description of them would indicate that they belonged to the 
Hindu temples. 

Buchanan quotes a local tradition that a certain Karna 
Raja ruled at Ekanggar-dihi (i. e. literally the mound of Ek 
Anggara or the one Sun-god) which is about a mile and a half 
north from Anggari. This place is described by him as “a heap 
extending about 400 yards N. and S., and 150 E. and W.”— 
It was of no great elevation and was found scattered over with 
bricks. Over this mound were built in late historical times 
two mud castles, “both entirely ruinous, and near them a 
Moslem saint has been buried with some care, as the tomb is 
surrounded by a wall of brick.” The presence of a Muslim 
saint’s tomb here is quite suggestive and would perhaps explain 
the story of the attempted desecration of the temple near the 
tank and the miracle about the sudden change of the position 
of its door referred to above. Buchanan noticed here some five 
or six images, two of which contained inscriptions. From his 
description of them they would appear to represent Buddhist 
deities. The mound may, therefore, contain Buddhist ruins ; 
but how they happen to be attributed to the great king Karna 
is not clear. Buchanan himself found this rather puzzling 
especially because at the village itself the ruins are, curiously 
enough, attributed only to Ruhi Chaudhari who was a Zamindar 
of the Kurmi caste and had raised the mud castles on the 
mound. 

There is no doubt that the ruins both at Anggari and 
Ekanggara-dihi should be of considerable historical and archaeo¬ 
logical interest, but unfortunately after Buchanan they were 
not investigated into further. Broadley casually refers to a pit 
pf broken Buddhist figures and from underneath “a heap of 
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bricks and rubbish” he picked out “two idols of great beauty 
and differing essentially in design from those generally found”. 
Nothing is known later of the two inscriptions* seen by Bucha¬ 
nan, on two of the entire Buddhist images, lying at the Ek- 
ahggardihi mound. Our information on the sites is, therefore, 
quite incomplete and a thorough exploration of the area, though 
late, is considered necessary in the circumstances. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 229-232; Beglar, CAST, VIII, 
p, 74 ; Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 253 ; Bengal List, p. 322. 

326. Omto (RANCHI)—prehistoric site ? 

The antiquity of this place was brought to notice by S. C. 
Roy who obtained a ‘‘heavy broad-bladed axe made of highly 
polished ornamental quartzite streaked grey and white,” 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, II, pp. 65-66. 

327. Orel (gaya)—s'aiva temple and tank— 

The village is situated near Kurkihar (cf. p. 221ff. above) 
and its antiquarian remains were first noticed in the Bengal 
List. Stein visited the place in 1899 and noticed a large tank, 
about one mile to the east of the village, with a “modern temple” 
facing it and containing a collection mostly “of ancient lingas 
of small size from 3 feet downwards. One of these lingas shows 
a much effaced head on one side, and another emblem is 
adorned with four heads, evidently representing those of 
Brahman.” The Bengal List, however, gives a different descrip¬ 
tion. It refers to a number of mounds around the tank and 
describes the §aiva shrine as that of Ramanath Mahadeva, 
consisting of a sanctum, roofed over by a pointed vault of large 
bricks and having a pillared ante-chamber in front. It adds: 
“But the peculiarity of the temple is the compound wall which 
has deep niches that once enshrined images. One Kali is still 
there in situ. There are some old sculptures in another 
modern temple on the east of the tank.” In view of these varied 
accounts the place would deserve further exploration. 

Bengal List, p. 296; Stein, Ind. Ant,, XXX, 83-84. 

328 . Oskea (ranchi)—asura (?) burial site and smelt¬ 

ing centre— 

This village is known as a tola or hamlet attached to the 
nearby village of Bawni. S. C. Roy noticed here a burial site 
locally attributed to the Asuras and called as Hasur Smasan 
(i. e- cemetery of the Asuras). The stone slabs usually placed 
over the cinerary urns had mostly been taken away by the 
Jdunda villagers of the locality. The cinerary urns were alsp 
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ransacked by them. Copper ornaments and stone beads are 
occasionally found in the urns. Roy himself opened one such 
urn yielding to him a few quartz beads. Earlier he had secured 
from the site a stone mace or hammer. 

The village also contains an ancient smelting kiln attri¬ 
buted to the Asuras and known as Hasur Kutti. The details 
of this kiln are not furnished by Roy. 

JBORS, Vol. I, pp. 244-45. 

329. Pabanpur (manbhum)—ancient site, jaina temple 

AND burial site— 

The village is situated in Pargana Barabhum and its 
antiquity has been noticed only by the District Gazetteer. 
The Gazetteer reports existence of “extensive ruins of temples 
and other buildings which have not as yet been examined by 
any archaeologist,” The ruins include carvings of highly 
artistic quality and, a specimen of a miniature temple about 
2 feet in height and 6" square had been sent to Indian Museum 
Calcutta, for exhibition. This piece contains representations 
of Jain Tirthaihkaras, on the four sides; audit seems likely 
that most of the ruins represent that faith. They may also 
be compared with the remains of temples found at 
Dalmi (cf. p. 89 above and Telkupi, q. v.) and have been 
likewise attributed by the local people to the legendary king 
Vikramaditya, the reputed ancestor of the Zamindars of the 
adjoining pargana of Patkum. Nearby is the village of Bhula, 
upto which the ruins extend, and where there is a large burial 
ground belonging to the Bhumijasof the Gulgar sept or Killi. 

The place deserves to be explored, as suggested in the 
Gazetteer. It does not give the necessary details about 
the ruins, nor is it clear on the point whether the remains are 
Jain or Buddhist. 

BDG, Manbhum, 276-77. 

330. Padtnaul (MUZaffarpur)—FORT— 

The village is situated 11 miles south of Muzaffarpur 
and contains the ruins of a small fortress built by a Kanungo 
in the time of the Mughal emperors. The District Gazetteer, 
which alone refers to the place, does not give any further 
details on the ruins. 

BDG, Musujfarfur, p. 154. 

331. Paharpur (monghyr)—slate quarry and cave— 

The village is situated some five miles from Bariapur 

railway station on the loop line of the Eastern Railway. At 
a spot called Sitakohbar, while opening the old slate quarries, 

44 
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in 1924 by Messer Ambler Slate and Stone Company an ancient 
cave was discovered. The cave measures about 180 feet in 
depth, 60 feet in width and from 8 to 25 feet in height. On a 
closer examination of the cave it was revealed that quarrying 
for slate had been going on here in ancient times and that the 
material was used for the manufacture of thalh or platters, 
many pieces of which were recovered from the dehrix inside 
the cave. Nearly 7 lakhs cubic feet of slate was so extracted 
and the cave formed by the older workers “every piece of which 
was laboriously taken out by hand with primitive iron chisels, 
some of which have been found in the debris.” “The panelling 
work done in the extraction of the slate is remarkably sym¬ 
metrical and the work was evidently carried out in a regular 
and methodical manner, with the workers organised into 
separate gangs.” When and how the works were abandoned 
is not known. The slate is said to be “of exceptionally fine 
quality.” A large throne or masnad, measuring 6 feet across 
and with H feet high pedestals, is now kept in Victoria 
Memorial Hall in Calcutta. It was made of this slate stone 
for the Nawab of Murshidabad as is clear from the Persian 
inscription engraved on it. It is said that after his victory 
in the battle of Plassy in 1757 Lord Clive sat on this throne 
with the newly selected Nawab. 

An, Mep., AST, 1924-25, pp. 152-54. 

332. Pai Bigha (gaya)—saiva temples — 

The village is situated near Makhdumpur railway station 
on the Dardha river. Beglar noticed here several granite 
pillars, roughly dressed and marked with deeply cut triifda 
design indicating that they once belonged to some Saiva shrine 
or shrines. Besides these he noticed some images also ; but he 
gives no details about them. The Bengal List merely copies 
from Beglar’s account. In 1902-3 Bloch visited Paibigha but 
he dismissed the sculptures and the granite pillars as “of no 
importance at all.” 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, pp. 63-64; Bengal List, pp. 326 
Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaua, p. 21; Bloch, An Rep., 
B. C., 1902-3, p. 12. ^ ^ ’ 

333. Paingti (bhagalpur)—Muslim tomb and buildings 

AND a C.WE — 

The place is also known as Pir-Painti and is mentioned 
as such in the District Gazetteer. Buchanan, who explored its 
ancient ruins first, calls it as Paingti. It is situated on the 
southern bank of the Ganges about ten miles east of Colgong 
(cf. p. 88 above). He refers to a cave, perhaps a natural one. 
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'•with sundry subterranean passages”, wherein, it is said, a 
Raja of the Nat tribe lived in austerity ; but he was driven 
away by a Muslim saint named Pir Syed Shah Kumal, after 
whom the village is known as Pir Painti. The graves of this 
saint, of his son, of his horse and of a tiger were seen by 
Buchanan on the top of the hill, above the cave. The graves 
lay inside a brick-walled enclosure, covered with brick and 
plaster. It is said that 10 years after the death of the saint 
one Bundugi Shah Yusuf, a resident of Medina in Arabia, was 
directed in a dream to proceed to Painti and build a monument 
to the saint, a school and mosque which he accordingly built. 
The mosque was seen by Buchanan, situated at the foot of the 
hill, which appeared to him to be “a decent building, although 
of no great size.” The school was built close to the mosque, a 
little above the ascent, up the hill. It consisted of three 
chambers with an open and wide gallery in front, extending the 
whole length of the three chambers. It was already in a ruinous 
state when Buchanan saw it. It was built over the mouth of 
the subterranean gallery connected with the cave. 

Buchnan could not elicit much information on the history 
of the saint. He was told by the keeper of the tomb that on the 
gate of the enclosure was an inscription which was taken away 
by a European some ten years before Buchanan’s visit in about 
1812. The record is, however, lost though it may have been 
dated A.H. 950 or so (i. e. 1543-44 A. D.). 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 131-33 ; Bengal List, 424 ; BBQ, 
Bhagalpur, p. 171. 

334. Pakbira (MANBHUM)—JAINA AND SAIVA temples, tanks 

AND BHUMIYA CEMETERY— 

The village is situated a mile east of Puncha and some 
25 miles south-east of Purulia. The ruins of temples at Pakbira 
were first noticed passingly by Lieut R. C. Beaven in 1865. 
The only descriptive account available oh the ancient ruins 
at Pakbira is that of Beglar. Bloch visited the place, 
some 30 years later but his information is too sketchy and brief. 
The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer mainly draw their 
information from Beglar’s account. 

The ruins here represent quite a large number of temples 
which are enumerated and described below. Unfortunately 
Beglar has not given any sketch-plan of the site giving the 
locations of the various temples. 

The Temples : 

(1) This is mentioned as the principal temple at Pakbira. 
It had been practically levelled down at the time of Beglar’s 
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visit and its site was occupied by a long shed containing a 
large collection of images, mostly of Jain Tlrthamkaras and 
deities. The most noteworthy of the images was a colossal 
naked figure, 7^' high, representing a Jain Tlrthamkara 
Sreyaihsanatha,’ with the lotus symbal on its pedestal. The 
foundations of the original temple above could be traced then, 
indicating that the building was quite large and consisted of 
the sanctum with the hall in front and “the full complement of 
preliminary chambers.” This temple faced west. 

(2) Close to the above temple Beglar noticed a mound and 
excavated it exposing the remains of a brick-built shrine, facing 
north, with a mandafa in its front. Here Beglar says he 
discovered “five Buddhist sculptures of a late age” and found 
the temple to be “of a larger size than any that are standing 
there.” 

(3) Nearby (2) above was another large temple, the only one 
then standing, which faced east and was built of bricks in mud 
mortar. It was “remarkably plain” both externally and internal¬ 
ly except for some ornamental projections at the corners. The 
roof and the deity in the shrine had disappeared. It appears, 
it consisted of the sanctum only. The Bengal List calls this a 
Brahmanical temple of the 9th century A.D., but does not state 
the grounds on which this conclusion is based. 

(4) To the north of the above temple No. 3 was a line of 
four stone temples, three of them then standing and one broken. 
All of them faced north and each consisted of the sanctum only, 
though traces of a subsequent addition of mandapa, to each of 
them, could be seen. 

(5) North of the above temple No. 4 in another irregular 
line of five temples, two of stone (of which one was then 
standing) and three of brick, all ruined. Further north was 
another line of four temples all in ruins, three of stone and 
one of bricks. 

(6) To the east of No. 3 above Beglar noticed two 
mounds representing ruins of two brick-built temples. To their 
south again he saw another line of three stone temples all in 
ruins. 

It will be seen that Beglar refers to nearly 21 temples 
of which 19 were built of stone. A few other mounds, perhaps of 
temples, also exist at the site. The stone temples, he says, 
consisted originally of the cells only, the traces of mandapa 
seen in front of some of them being later additions. The stone 
facings bear no ornamentation e.xcept plain mouldings. The 
masonry is of carefully cut sandstone set without cement. The 


1. This is what A. C. Benerji says cf. JBORS, XXVIII, P. 43. 
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stone pillars for the mandapas are also plain “with square ends 
and octagonal shafts.” It is probable that all of them stood 
on stone platforms which were then concealed underneath the 
debris. Beglar makes no mention of any elaborate carvings 
and images amongst the ruins except for the collection of the 
images in the shed and the “Buddhist sculptures” discovered 
by him at a mound excavated by him It is likely the enshrined 
images in the temples are those now collected in the shed and 
the temples were mostly dedicated to the Jain deities, Since 
Beglar often confused Buddhist with Jain images it is not 
certain whether we should at all expect a Buddhist shrine at 
the site. No inscription was noticed from the ruins nor does 
Beglar discuss their age. The Bengal List would, however, 
assign them to a date about the 5th or 10th century A’D. 

Nearby the temples were some tanks, the larger one of 
them having stone gJiats and revetments, all in ruins. 

Ruins of Temples on a low hill called Lathon-dongri :— 

The hill is situated between Pakbira and Baramasia near 
Kharkiagadh. On this hill, at a spot called Khalbir-sthana, 
Beglar noticed “numerous votive chaityas and round and 
oblong cut-stone blocks.” The place is “clearly a cemetery 
of the Bhumiyas” who had appropriated the stones from some 
earlier ruins of temples on the hill. The hill is covered with 
dense jungle and Beglar thought it likely that traces of temple 
or temples may exist there, though his informants could not 
enlighten him on the point. 

Half a mile to the east (of this hill ?) Beglar observed 
ruins of two stone temples in the sal jungle, of which one was 
a ^aivite shrine as can be inferred from the lihgam in situ. 
Their stone material had mostly been carried away. 

After Beglar these ruins had never been explored and 
studied carefully. Bloch’s casual visit gives information only 
on the condition of the ruins then, showing that except four 
stone and one brick temples, the ruins of all the rest had 
probably disappeared. The only information he gives passingly 
is that the images in the shed represent mostly figures of 
Adinath, Parsvanatha and MahavTra. 

R. C. Beavan, Proe. ASB, 1865, p. 66 ff. Beglar, CA8I, 
VllI, pp. 193-95 ; Bengal List, 562 ; BDG, Manhhiim, 277 ; Bloch, 
An. Rep., AST, B. 0., 1503-4, p. 14. 

335. Palamau (palamau)— forts, buildings and mosque — 

Palamau is situated on the Auranga river, 15 miles 
south-east of Daltonganj. The region in which it is situated 
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was explored neither by Buchanan nor by Cunningham and his 
assistants. The district itself is named after this place and in 
a way the history of the forts of Palamau embodies the history 
of the district or region inhabited largely by aboriginal tribes. 
Hunter in his Statistical Account of the district, then called 
as Lqhardaga, gives a very elaborate account of the history of 
the region ; but he does not say much of the two forts and the 
ancient monuments at Palamau. The Bengal List also merely 
makes mention of' the forts ; but does not describe the ruins in 
detail. The first descriptive account of the ruins is given by 
Bloch in his report for the year 190.L4, which is mainly drawn 
upon by the District Gazettcr. A fuller and more connected 
account is given by Kuraishi in his List. 

According to Hunter the earliest settlers of Palamau were 
a tribe of Mals who are now found in the erstwhile Surguja 
and Udaipur states adjoining the district. They were driven 
away by Raksel Rajputs, who, in turn, were ousted by the 
Cheros, who have been bolding the region till recently. The 
information on the early history of Palamau is based mainly 
on popular traditions, there being no more authentic historical 
sources available at present. It is, however, worth noting that 
a village of the name of Palamaka is mentioned in the Nalanda 
copper-plate grant of DevapSla of the early 9th century A. D. 
It was one of the five villages granted by the king Devapala 
on behalf of the king Balaputra of Suvarna-dvTpa (Sumatra) 
for the upkeep and maintenance of the monastery at Nalanda. 
It was situated, as stated in that record, in Kumudasutra-vithi 
which fell in Gaya-rishaya icf- Gaya-vishay-antaTivSti-Kumuda- 
sutra-vlthi-pratihaddha-Palamaka-gramesJm). Since Vishaya meant 
a large territorial unit such as a province or a division 
and the present district of Gaya adjoins that of Palamau, it is 
tempting to identify the Palamaka of the inscription with the 
Palamau under discussion. A village of the name of Kumandih 
also exists, some 15 miles south-east of Palamau, to remind us 
of the Kumuda-vithi of the inscription. The suffix dlh to the 
name of a village generally signifies a mound of ruins in Bihar ; 
but the place Kumandih had never been explored and we do 
not know whether an ancient site exists at the village. The 
identification of Palamaka with Palamau is rendered more 
probable by the discovery of an inscribed Buddha image 
in bhumi-sparSa mudrd and two carved capitals of pillars from 
the ruins of the older fort of Palamau. The image of the Buddha 
was found built into the wall near the eastern gate. The 
inscription on the image is in old Nagari of about the 12th 
century A. D. containing the usual Buddhist creed formulae. 
The carvings on the pillars also indicate the same date. All 


cf. Eirananda Sbaatri, MASl , 66, pp. 96-97. 
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these pieces are in the Patna Museum. Bloch had earlier 
noticed this Buddha image along with another broken Hindu 
or Buddhist idol but, it appears, he observed no traces of an 
earlier Hindu or Buddhist temple in or about the fort area. 
According to popular tradition Palamau was founded by the 
Mals, the earliest settlers of the region, which appears to be 
well-corroborated by what has been stated above. 

About the history of the Cheros and their rule over 
Palamau from the 17th century and after a good deal of 
information is available from the Muhammedan historians. It 
appears by the beginning of the 17th century the Cheros had firmly 
established themselves at Palamau under Bhagavat Rai, the 
first of the Chero chiefs, who conquered the territory in 1613 
A.D. He was succeeded by Anant Rai who, in turn, was 
followed by Medini Ray the greatest and the most powerful 
Tuler of the dynasty. Medini Ray was succeeded by Pratap 
Ray and others. The Cheros had been carrying on predatory 
raids on the adjoining Mughal territory. There had therefore 
been a series of militaiy campaigns against them by the Mughal 
Governors of Bihar of whom Daud Khan was the most successful, 
(cf. Daudnagar p. 97 above). He finally conquered the 
territory and captured the forts of Palamau in 1660 A.D, 
Henceforth the Muhammedans treated the country as a fief and 
did not interfere with the affairs of the tribal chiefs so long as 
the tributes were paid. In 1772 the British intervened because 
of the internal feuds amongst the Cheros and annexed the 
territory. 

The I'alamau Forts :— 

There are in all two forts at Palamau, one called the 
Puraua Kila or Old Fort and the other known as Naya Kila.or 
New Fort, They are situated at a distance of a few furlongs 
from each other. The old fort was the work, it is said, of 
Medini Kay and the new one was erected by his successor Pratap 
Ray. Both of them are situated in the reserved forest area. 

The Purana Kila or Fort :— 

This fort encloses a large rectangle, 750' x 450', with walls 
built of rough stone rubble in mortar. The walls are about 
25' high and 7' thick and are surmounted externally by the 
usual loop-holed battlements. Inside the battlements a passage, 
from 3' 9" to 5' 6" wide, is provided on the thickness of the wall 
as a safe walk for the garrison. On the other side of the 
walk a low parapet, 3' in height, was also provided for safety. 
The larger width for this walk was obtained by projecting 
slightly the inner face of the rampart wall, at a height of 1? feet, 
by the simple device of coved string courses, a feature quite 
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peculiar to this fort. There are in all two gates, one in the north 
and the other larger one in the south-east, called as Singh 
Darwaza. The northern entrance consists of two arched gate¬ 
ways, one facing north giving access to the open court 
inside and to the walks on the ramparts and the other gateway 
facing west leading outside the fort. The Singh Darwaza 
similarly opens into a large court, “in the south side of which 
a passage leads to another gate with high curtain walls in 
front and on its south side, so that one has to turn five times 
before gaining an entrance into the fort from outside. The 
eastern curtain wall of this gate has three chambers at the top, 
those at the sides being octagonal in shape and covered with 
domes, while the central one is oblong-shaped and has a vaulted 
roof. The curtain walls here are about 40 feet high and have the 
usual loopholes for arrows and muskets." 

Inside, the fort is divided into two portions by a cross¬ 
wall, pierced with a connecting gateway, over which there is 
an upper storey consisting of a long pillared verandah which, 
it appears, was meant to be the usual Naubatkhana or Music 
Hall. Close by is a deep well cut into the rock and approached 
through a vaulted tunnel. In 1902 Bloch had seen four double 
storied houses inside the fort which once accommodated the 
chiefs and their families ; but of these only one was standing 
fairly intact in about 1929 as stated by Kuraishi. The 
surviving building consists of two oblong chambers, 30'x 14', 
one behind the other, on the ground floor and one large and 
two smaller rooms on the first floor. The roofs over the rooms 
are vaulted. On the first floor the larger room measures 
31'xlj' and has an open terrace in front enclosed by a. jali 
pattern at sides and three multifoil arched openings in front. 
The two smaller rooms are nothing but domed chambers, 
6' square, at the two corners of the terrace. The buildings 
are, on the whole, quite plain and unpretentious though some 
traces of paintings and stucco-ornamentation were seen by 
Bloch in 1902. 

(b) The Mnsque outside the North Gate :—The mosque 
building consists of a prayer hall, 49' 6" x 12' 3", surmounted 
by three small domes with octagonal towers at the ends of the 
back or west wall. Of the three archways of the mosque the 
central one bad once two stone slabs which, it is said, had 
inscriptions on them. But they are lost. According to Tarikh 
•i-Daudia, says Kuraishi, the mosque was built by Daud Khan 
Quraishi, the conqueror of Palamau, in 1072 A. H. (i. e. 
A.D. 1661). 

(c) The Naya Kila or Ntw Fort :—This fort was built 
on the upper slopes of a conical hill and encloses an area, 
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750' X 300'. The walls are built of rubble stone masonry in 
mortar and are about 17 feet thick. On their top is the usual 
walk for the garrison, 10' to 15' wide, with the battlemented 
walls, on both sides. Below the walk, in the thickness of the 
walls, was arranged a series of vaulted chambers, (some of 
which are double-storied), 8 feet deep, facing inside the fort 
area. The chambers were obviously meant to accommodate 
the garrision and at their floor-levels loop-holes were 
provided for the musketry. The existence of these chambers 
within the ramparts had somewhat reduced the thickness of the 
outer masonry of the ramparts to nearly 4' 9" which could 
hardly have counteracted the valleys of heavy cannons. It 
was thus a source of weakness rather than strength. 

At the corners of the southern wall project two large 
circular bastions which, however, like the walls, are not solid 
and are provided with octagonal chambers inside covered 
by hemispherical domes and having four windows for light- In 
the centre of the floors of these chambers are two dry wells 
which, according to Kuraishi, were probably meant for storage 
of ammunition rather than intended for the supply of water. 

Inside the fort is a high peak of the hill, which, by 
erection of a line of thick walls on all its sides, was converted 
into a sort of lofty terrace to serve the purpose of what may be 
called the citadel of the fort. The area between this terrace and 
the main walls of the fort is practically devoid of any buildings. 
The terrace was approached through a “handsome vaulted 
room at the south-east corner, locally called as the Raja’s 
Kacheri. The room is entered through a verandah 5 feet 
wide; and to its south is a broad stair with loop-holes, the 
first flight of which ends in a small chamber, 11 ft. 9 inches 
deep, on the west side of the landing place. The stair then 
takes a turn to right or north and leads straight upto the top 
of the terrace and a door in about the middle of the stair 
opens on to the roof of the Kacheri room. 

The main entrance to the foit is on the south through a 
gate, called Nagpuri Gate, which projects some 80 feet beyond 
the wall and which, it appears, once faced an outer court with 
protective curtain walls. Beyond the gate were the usual rooms 
for the guards and a large court few traces of which are left. 
“From this court one had to turn first to north and then to west, 
where there were once two large carved stone windows now 
wholly ruined.” Though in a very ruinous state this gate is 
an interesting piece architecturally mainly because of “its 
remarkably fine outer facade of close-grained stone, most 
elaborately decorated with a free arabesque of exquisite 
workmanship and of a character typical of the Jahangiri style 

45 
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of Mughal architecture.” The gate is usually attributed, to 
Medini Ray; though another account would ascribe it to Pratap 
Rai the builder of the fort. 

Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, XVI, pp. 455*469 ; 
Blochmann, JASB, 1871, Pt. I, pp. Ill ff. The Beng^ List, 545 ; 
bOJ)G, Palamau, pp. 19 ££. and 187-89; Bloch, .^n. Rep., ASI, 
B. 0., 1903-4 ; pp. 11-12; Annual Report, Patna, Museum for 
1922-23, pp. 5-6 ; and pp. 20-21 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 197-202. 

336. Pali (GAYA)—Saiva temples and tank— 

The village Pali is situated about 10 miles north-west of 
Gaya on the road to Konch (cf. p. 213 above) which is 3 
or 4 miles further north-west. The antiquity of the place was 
first brought to notice by Buchanan but he gives its location 
wrongly in the opposite direction from Gaya i. e. towards east. 
Beglar was next to visit the place in 1871-2 and describes the 
ruins some years later in 1880-Sl. Cunningham also examined 
them. The information contained in the Bengal List is too 
sketchy while the District Gazetteer does not mention the ruins 
at all. Grierson and Bloch also make a casual reference to Pali. 

Buchanan refers to, in all, three temples dedicated to 
Siva, all of which were found by him in heaps of their brick 
and stone debris. On the largest heap of them, by the side of 
the tank, it appears, a later but smaller temple of granite was 
erected; but that too had gone to ruins since the enshrined 
linga, as Buchanan was told, was thrown away by some zealous 
Muslim into the tank. He noticed also a number of carvings 
and images in the debris of the mounds. 

The largest heap or mound referred to above by 
Buchanan was pointed out by the local people to Cunningham in 
1880-81, as a gadh or foit and the latter thought it to represent 
“probably the remain.s of a castle.” It is not clear whether 
Beglar takes this very mound to be a site of the large Saiva 
temple mentioned by him to consist of an antarala, mahaman- 
dapa, mandapa, portico and sanctum with its masonry of bricks 
picked with stone. He locates this site at the north-western side 
of the tank of which Cunningham makes no mention. The 
latter, however, took the smaller mound to further south as the 
site of two Hindu temples one dedicated to Vishnu and the 
other to Siva. Ti\pse temples, he says, were built of bricks, 
15 X 10|" X 21" with doorways of stones. The door-frame was 
elaborately carved “in the style which was common during the 
Gupta period with the usual figure of the Ganges standing on 
her crocodile.” Over the centre of its lintel was a figure of 
Vishnu, while on the jambs were the figures of Brahma and 
Siva. The temple was, therefore, of Vishnu and a large standing 
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figure of that god was seen by Cunningham lying under a tree 
on the mound. The traces of the §iva temple are also similarly 
indicated by a large broken liiiga with eight smaller lingas, and 
a figure of Siva attended by the sacred bull or Nandi lying at 
the site. 

Further east Cunningham noticed another mound with 
granite pillars and to the south of the road, he saw one more 
mound, with several sculptured fragments, representing deities 
like Vishnu, Hara-Gaurl, Ganesa, the sacred bull etc. and a 
large granite pillar. It appears Beglar had noticed one more 
mound of a Saiva temple on the other side of the village ; but 
a tree “has completely enveloped the argha and lingam and 
has split the stone of the pedestal.’’ 

It is quite interesting that the ruins at Pali are exclusively 
Hindu and if what Cunningham says is correct, they may be 
counted amongst the very few Hindu remains of such an early 
date so far found in Bihar. A further exploration of the place 
is, therefore, most desirable for the great mound of the “gadh” 
might prove more interesting historically. 

Buchanan, Patna-Ghya, I, 145; Cunningham, AST, XVI, 
pp. 51-52 ; Beglar, CAST, VIII, pp. 61-62 ; Bengal Lift, p. 328 ; 
Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B.O., 1901-2, p. 13 ; Grierson, Note$ on the 
Biitrict of Gaya, p. 21. 

337. Palkot (ranchi)—buildings, tanks, gardens, pillar 

AND SATI MONUMENT ? 

Palkot is a large village in the south-western part of the 
district and is known to have been once the capital of the 
Maharaja of Chhota Nagpur after he had abandoned the earlier 
capital at Doisa (cf. p. 120 above). According to the family 
records of these Rajas they shifted to Palkot in the I7th century 
A. D.; but according to Gazetteer this happened probably early 
in the 18th century A.D. The remains left by this ruling 
family include extensive buildings of their palace, on the side 
of the hill, and numerous tanks and gardens. The buildings 
are devoid of architectual interest, but one of the gardens is 
known as Sati Bagicha, in memory of a lady of the Chief’s 
household who became Sati on the site of it. The name 
Palkot is said to be derived from pal, a tooth, or from a Mundari 
word Pahal, a ploughshare, and to owe its origin to a curious 
natural pillar which stands about a mile to the north of 
the village. 

BDG, Ranchi, p. 252. 
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338. Palma (manbhum)—jain temples and memorial 

STONES— 

The village is situated on the bank of the river Kasai 
within a few miles of Purulia as stated by Hunter, who gives the 
first descriptive account of its ancient ruins, based probably on 
the information he obtained from Dalton. Bloch however says 
that Palma is “close to milestone 10 on the Purulia-Manbazar 
road.” 

Hunter refers to a large mound of a Jain temple, covered 
with stone and brick and with numerous images of the fain 
Tlrtharhkaras scattered about. One of the images was larger 
than life-size and was broken into two parts. At the feet of 
each idol are two smaller figures with chowriea in their hands and 
looking up at the principal figure. Round about these ruins 
were other mounds covered with cut-stone and bricks. It is 
obvious there were here quite a number of Jain Temples indi¬ 
cating the existence of some settlement of that community 
nearby. In 1902 Bloch could see only a heap of debrii with 
some stone pillars and two colossal statues of Tlrtharnkaras 
lying at the site. 

In 1937 a discovery of four memorial stones was reported 
by Walsh from this place. They are now in Patna Museum. 
They are very much like those found at Buddhpur, Buram and 
other places in the district, (cf. pp. 70 and 72 above). 

Hunter, Stathtical Account of Bengal, XVII, pp. ^98-299 ; 
Bengal LUt, p. 554 ; Bloch An. Hep., ASl, BO., 1902-3, p. 14 
Walsh ; JBORS, XXIII, p. 429. 

339. Panchet (Manbhum)—Fort, Temples, Buildings, 

Tanks— 

Panchet is the name of a hill and of the fort on it, situated 
about 8 miles north-east of Adra railway junction on the 
Eastern Railway. The fort and the ruins were first explored 
and described somewhat fully by Beglar in 1872-73. A brief 
notice of the remains also occurs in Hunter’s Statistical Account. 
The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer mostly draw 
their information from these sources ; though the latter adds 
some more information obtained from the family traditions of 
the Rajas who once lived at Panchet. Bloch did visit Panchet 
in 1903 but his information is rather sketchy and supplies little 
of additional details. 

The fort is situated at the southern foot of the hill. It is 
also known by the name of Panch-Kot (i. e. literally five forts) 
a name obviously derived from the five lines of ramparts, one 
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within the other, of which it is made ; though the local people 
attempt to explain that it was so called because the Raja once 
ruled over five other Rajas or over five crores (i. e. Kotis) of 
people. The name Panchet or Pachet is apparently a corrupt 
form of, or contraction from, this Sanskrit name. Of the five 
sets of walls the four were clearly seen by Beglar, who observed 
that the fifth outer line was nothing but a natural ridge 
running like a wall in the undulating country and enclosing an 
extensive area of nearly 12 square miles, forming the fifth line 
of defence in the system of the fortification. The artificial 
works, therefore, commence from the fourth line which extends 
over a length of nearly five miles and protects the south, 
west and east sides, the hill itself being there on the north. 
All the four sets of walls were built of earth or mud* and were 
each separately defended by deep and wide moats ‘'which were 
so connected with the streams descending the sides of the 
hill as to keep them always wet and to this day they always 
contain some water ; in most places the walls or earthen 
ramparts, were also ingeniously led so as to form continuations 
of natural square of the hill itself, thus securing the maximum 
of defensive power with the minimum of labour in throwing 
them up. In the walls were numerous gates, now mostly 
gone and represented by mere gaps in the walls ; four gateways, 
however, of cut-stone, in various stages of decay, still exist 
and have names ; they are named Ankh Duar, Bazar Mahal, 
Duar or Desbandh Duar, Khoribari Duar, and Durar Bandh, 
the last is in the best state of preservation ; all of them were 
built in much the same style, viz., the usual Muhammedan style, 
and with true arches, though overlapping arches were also 
used ; some of these gateways served the double purpose of 
gateways proper and openings for water to be taken in from the 

moat outside, when necessary, for irrigating the fields within.” 

Inscribed stone slabs were seen by Beglar let into the 
masonry of the gates. Of them the inscriptions on the two gates, 
viz. Daur Bandh and Khoribari gate, refer to one §rl Vira 
Hamira and the date Samvat 1657 or 1659, which would 
assign the construction of the fort to a date about 1600 A. D. 

The Buildings inside the Fort : Inside the fort Beglar had 
noticed several brick remains of buildings which were “evidently 
post-Muhammedan and of no special interest.” But the report 
of the Deputy Commissioner in 1872-3, quoted by Hunter, states 
that the remains of the palaces of the Raja inside the fort 
“are extensive and the buildings appear to have consisted of 
halls, galleries and apartments, some of which were evidently 


1. Bloch says that the “inner wall iq partly of earth and partly of 
■tones.’! of An , Rep ., ASJ , B . O ., 1902-3, p. 15. 
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double-storied, though nothing now remains, but the basements of 
lower stories, which from now being oveigrown with trees, are 
fast being torn to pieces and laid low.” Beglar had noticed 
in the ruins moulded and cut bricks and terra-cotta sculptured 
tiles, the former perhaps used for decorating the wall facades and 
the latter for the thatched or sloping roofs of the buildings as 
in buildings of “the Lower Bengal type of architecture.” 

History of the Fort :—Little is reliably known of the history 
of the fort. It is to be noted that a boundary pillar found at 
Buddhapur in the District refers to the boundary of the kingdom 
“of the lord of five mountains”, i.e. PafichadrtSvara .....sima”, 
which is most probably a reference to an ancient king or ruler 
of Panchet (cf. Buddhapur p. 164 above). The inscription is 
dated to about the 11th century A. D. It would therefore 
appear that the antiquity of the place, if not of the fort, can go 
back as far as the 11th century A. D. But, it should be added, 
that no antiquity or finds have so far been found at Panchet 
itself which can be dated to beyond the 16th century A. D. 
The genealogical tree of the Panchet Raj family, as referred to 
by the Gazetteer, traces the origin of the family to the kings of 
Ujjain of about the 1st century A D. This may be a tall claim, 
though the aforesaid inscription does refer to a “lord of the five 
moutains” who lived as early as the 11th century A. D. About 
the history of §rl Vira Hamira of the inscriptions on the gate it 
is known from other sources that he ruled over a large tract of 
the surrounding countiy and belonged to the Vishnupur Raj 
family in Bankura district of Bengal. He was a contemporary 
of Akbar and apparently a feudatory chief, who had rendered 
' assistance to Raja Man Singh in the latter’s Orissa campaign in 
1591. The inscriptions, referred to above, have not been fully 
studied or edited and it is not clear whether they refer to Vira 
Hamira as a builder or a conqueror. 

Beglar narrates with some details two versions of a legend 
current in the locality, regarding the origins of the Panchet Raj 
family and the fort. They would connect the origins with a 
son of Anot Lai, the Raja of Kashipur, who it is said, was 
abandoned in his childhood by his royal father on his way 
of pilgrimage to Jagannath Puri in Orissa. The legends say 
that the child was brought up by a cow named Kapila and, 
when grown up, was elected by the hunters as their leader or 
ruler of the country. It is said that it is this person who founded 
the Panchet Raj and built the fort. 

The Temples on the hill :— 

On the side of the hill, overlooking the fort below, 
B^lar saw a number of temples with their domes and arches 
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clearly indicating their post-Muhammedan date. The largest 
temple is called as Raghunath Mandir, built by the Raja of that 
name who reigned from about 1590 to 1626 A. D. It is probably 
this temple which Bloch mentions as a “stone temple consisting 
of a spire and mandapa ; the former is now broken. It stands 
within a small walled enclosure with several gateways, the western 
one of which has a naubatkhana. The mandapa has a dome 
inside, resting on pendentives of the Muhammedan style.” He 
adds that an “exact duplicate of it is down in the plain, within 
the inner enclosure of the city.^ The latter had an inscription 
of which only a few letters remain. They are of the Bengali 
alphabet, and the temples probably are not more than 300 years 
old. Other temples built of bricks, are of the usual pancharatna 
style of modern Bengali temples and certainly not older. They 

are the best preserved ruins of the place.” It is worth 

noting that Bloch had styled all the ruins at Panchet as “modern” 
though they date from the end of the 16th century or so. The 
inscriptions already noticed are as follows :— 

■ (1) On the gate called Duar Bandh, referring to ^ri Vira 
Hamira and giving the date V. S. 1657 or 1659 (A. D. 1600 or 
1602 ?). 

(2) On the gate called Khoribari gate also referring to 6ri 
Vira Hamira and giving the date as V. S. 1657 or 1659 (A. D. 
1600 or 1602 ?) 

(3) On other gates ; but no details of these are furnished 
by Beglar. 

(4) In the temple on the plain, as noticed by Bloch, who 
says that only a few letters of the record remain, but be does 
not state what they are. 

Beglar, OASI, VIII, pp. 178-182: Hunter, Statistical 
Account of Bengal, XVII, p. 304; Bengal List, p. 548 ; BD3-, 
Manbhum, pp. 278-282; Bloch, An. Rep, ASI, B. C, 
1902-3, p. 15. 

340. Panchobh (darbhanga) — ancient site and copper 

PLATE INSCRIPTION 

The village Panchobh is situated five or six miles to the 
west of Laheria-Sarai, an important town in the district. 
Between this village and the mxuza or hamlet Kali is reported 
to exist an extensive site dotted with mounds over an area 
about a mile in length. Its existence, along with the discovery 
of a copper-plate, was first reported in 19l9 by Sikdar. The 
higher mound in the site is known as Bangali Dih. A good 

(I) It is not clear whether this means the fert. Beglar, it Dury be stated, 
doee not mention the existence of a temple in the fort. 
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deal of the site has practically been levelled down in the course 
of cultivation, though it is still found littered with brick-bats. 

In one of the mounds near the village Kali, in the course 
of levelling the ground for cultivation, a peasant found a 
copper-plate with inscription containing 30 lines of writing in 
Sanskrit in the old N:agari script. It records grant of a 
village named Vanigama in the district JambuvanI by the 
king Samgramagupta to a Brahmin named Kumarasvamin 
of the Sandilya gotra who hailed from Kolancha. The record 
does not mention any date but has been palseographically 
assigned to the 12th century A. D. The copper-plate is now 
in the Patna Museum. According to R. D. Banerji who 
examined the inscription the king Samgramagupta was some 
local ruler descended either from the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
or from the later Guptas of Magadha. The name JambuvanI 
is believed to be the ancient name of modern Jamui in Monghyr 
district. 

Sikdar and A. Thahur, JBORS, V, pp. 582-592 (with 
note by R. D. Banerji). 

341. Pandra (manbhum)—Hindu temples and tank— 

The village PandrS is situated about a mile north of the 
Grand Trunk road in the north-eastern corner of the district. 
Its antiquarian remains were noticed only by Beglar whose 
account of it is found condensed in the Bengal List. He 
noticed here a group of temples, built on a raised- terrace, 
surrounded by a low enclosure wall. The group includes a 
large temple surrounded by smaller subsidiary shrines con¬ 
sisting of single cells only. The temples were in use for worship, 
when Beglar visited Pandra in 1872-73, and the main temple, 
had undergone certain restorations. The smaller shrines did 
not undergo much of alterations and were seen in good repair 
by Beglar. The only interesting feature he could notice about 
them were the stone mouldings of their basements. 

Beglar does not say anything nor does he give any indi¬ 
cation about the age of the temples; but he quotes a local belief 
that they were built by the Pandus or Pandawas of the Great 
Epic and that the place Pandra is so called after them. He was,* 
however, told that an inscription slab was discovered in the 
course of repairs and was built up again into the masonry of 
the main temple (?). He could not locate the inscription, as 
he was not allowed to go in and as the walls were covered 
over with white wash and plaster. The inscription may have 
contained some information about the temples and woujd thus 
deserve being traced. 
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Beglar was told that about half a mile away is a tank 
with old steps leading down to it and connected with a sub¬ 
terranean passage (?). He does not seem to have visited the 
site himself. 


Beglar, GAS I, VIII, pp. 155-56 ; Bengal Lint, p. 566. 

342. Pandu (RAnchi)—prehistoric ancient asura 

site '?!— 

In 1915 S. C. Roy reported the existence of what is 
locally called as an Asura site in an area which is known as 
“Ita Daur’’. In the occasional diggings at this site foundations 
of brick walls, earthen jars with bones and copper ornaments 
are reported to have been found. At a depth of about 4 feet 
a stone slab with a rounded top of a style usually placed on 
“Asura” graves was also discovered once. A four-legged stone 
stool obtained from the site is now in the Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy later discovered “an elongated axe-head of 
schist" from the same site. 

S. C. Roy, JB0R8, I, pp. 241-41 ; and II, p. 72. 

343. Pangura (Ranchi)—prehistoric site (?) 

Inl9i6S. C Roy reported the discovery of “a crudely 
chipped, but slightly polished chisel of dark green gneiss” 
from this place. The piece is now in the Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, II, p. 69. 

344. Papaur (saran)—anciet site— 

The village is situated about 3 miles east of Siwan and 
its antiquity was first brought to notice in 1900 by Hoey. He 
proposed the derivation of its name Papaur or Pappaur from 
Pava-pura or Papa-pura and thus identified it with the place 
Pawa of the Buddhist tradition where - Buddha is said to have 
taken his last meal from a goldsmith named Chunda which 
caused him illness and pain and thus hastened his death at 
Kusinara. Near the village Hoey noticed the “remains of a 
more ancient habitation” from which he secured some Indo- 
Bactrian copper coins. The site referred to by Hoey had not 
been examined or explored afterwards though it undoubtedly 
represents a place of high antiquity. In view of the scanty 
details given by Hoey the place deserves further exploration. 

Hoey, JASB, 1900, pt. I, p. 80 ; BODG, Saran, p. 149, 

46 
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345. Para (manbhum)—vaishnava temples, cenotaph 

SATI-STONE (?) AND TANKS— 

The village is situated 15 miles north-east of Purulia. 
The earliest and the only available descriptive account on the 
ruins at Para is that of Begiar who visited the place in 1872-73. 
The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer only quote from his 
report. Bloch visited the place in 1103 but his notice of the 
ruins is of a casual nature. 

The several temples noticed and described by Begiar are 
as follows :— 

(1) At the extreme west end of the village is a temple 
with its roof made of overlapping courses of stone (?) although 
the arches supporting them are true arches. It is apparently 
post-Muhammedan in date though not quite recent. According 
to Begiar the temple was probably built by a Mahant, named 
Purushottania Das, during the Viceroyalty of Raja Man Singh, 

(2) There are some brick temples inside the village of 
which the Radharancan temple is most important. It is profusely 
ornamented with moulded and cut brick. Its minute tracery 
work, done in bricks, was in good preservation when Begiar 
visited the temple. These temples are dated by Begiar to the 
same date as in No. (1). The Radha-raman temple was, he says, 
built by the same Mahant Purushottama Das who had come 
here from Vrindavana near Mathura during the time of Raja 
Man Singh. (For the cenotaph of Purushottama Das cf No. (6) 
below). 

(3) To the east of the village is a temple built of soft 
sandstone. It consisted originally of the sanctum and the 
mahamandapa in front, the latter having disappeared already. 
The main shrine and its tower were once profusely ornamented 
with mouldings and sculptures which have been badly weather¬ 
worn. The upper portion of the tower and the entrance of the 
temple had undergone some repairs in historical time, perhaps 
by the Mahant Purushottama Das, during the time of Raja Man 
Singh when he was governor of Bihar (i. e. late in the 16th 
century A. D.). Inside the sanctum Begiar noticed an image of 
Gaja-Lakshmi indicating that the temple was a Vaishnava one, 
and was built some time in the medieval period.^ 

(4) Close to the temple No. (3) above Begiar noticed 
another temple but built of bricks in mud mortar. The bricks 
were well-burnt and well-shaped and were quite large, measuring 
17"xll". The temple originally' consisted of the sanctum 
and the mandapa but the latter has alomst disappeared. The 

1. The Bengal List would date it to the 6th century A. D. cf, p, 564, 
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bricks forming the facing all around the structure were carefully 
smoothed, cut and sculptured ; ‘‘and so minutely was the 
carving done, that a space of 1 inch square shows sculptured 
two tiny bells, their ropes, and the twist of several strands 
of the ropes clearly made out.= ...” The entrance of the shrine 
is cut into two portions— “a lower rectangular doorway proper, 
and an upper pentagonal illuminating window, by a stone 
door-frame inserted in the opening. The upper portion when 
it begins narrowing, does so by the usual expedient of overlapping 
courses ; there is no trace of any arching whatever.” 

It appears the original temple had been once in danger 
of collapse and in order to prevent it the original plinth or 
basement was re-inforced with the present lofty plinth concealing 
the original basement completely. In the course of these repairs, 
perhaps carried out by the same Mahant Purushottama Das, 
the original beautiful brick-facing was also plastered over. 
These later changes Beglar attributes to the time of Raja Man 
Singh, the original temple having been erected much earlier. 
The Bengal List would date it to as early as the 3rd centuiy 
A.D. Inside the shrine was seen a ten-armed female image, the 
identity of which is not stated by Beglar ; but Bloch passingly 
states that it represents the Saiva deity Durga. 

(5) Close to the south-west of the temple No. 4 above is 
the site of another but much larger temple with its stone pillars 
and pilasters seen lying in the ddrk by Beglar in 1872-73. 
The two pilasters with plain square mouldings were locally 
associated with the fierce goddess called RankinI who, the 
people believed, used to pound human flesh with them and eat 
it daily. A story was told, as quoted by Beglar, that the local 
Raja, by agreement with her, supplied one human victim daily 
for her food. But one day a poor cowherd offered to go as a 
substitute for the turn of his master’s family and by a stratagem 
managed not only to dupe the ogress but even terrified and 
drove her away. She, however, fled to the Dalbhum area and 
secured a shelter with a Dhobi or washerman, who through 
her favours, became the ruler of that country and thus 
eventually founded the family of the Dalbhum Rajas. It is 
said these Rajas practised human sacrifice till recently (cf. 
Ghatshila p. 143 above). The story adds further that in the 
course of a fruitless pursuit and on his return the cowherd and 
his two dogs, all of a sudden, were turned to stone in the 
Baghalya forest nearby. Beglar was shown a pillar, locally 
believed to represent the petrified cowherd, which he thought 
was nothing but a Sati pillar which was worshipped by the 
local people. He does not state any reasons for calling it a 
Sati pillar. 
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(6) Cenotaph of the Mahant named Purushottama Pat : 

This is situated opposite the Radharaman Temple in the 
village (cf. No. 2 above). It is said that the Mahant, after 
erecting the Radharaman temple and installing the image, 
intended to return to his native place; but the image told him, 
“Since you have brought me away, this is your native country ; 
now therefore remain here.” The Mahant pleaded that being 
without a son he had to go home for a son to perform his 
funeral obsequies; but the deity offered to do it himself. This, 
it is believed, accounts for the peculiar practice of setting aside 
the first share for the deceased Mahant when offerings are made 
to the image. 

(7) Tanks :— 

According to tradition there were numerous tanks at 
Para, the number varying from 52 to many more. Some of 
the temples were built by the side of a large tank and numerous 
depressions and hollows exist to justify the existence of others. 

(8) One inscription on a female statue seated on a lion 

lying in a field, a-mile west of the village, was noticed by Deglar. 
“On two sides of the lion are two pigs and over them two 
elephants on each side.” The inscription is read by Beglar as 
Sri Vena-bdsini chara{tt i ?) (i. e. “sacred feet (?) of the goddess 
Venabasini.” Beglar takes it to be a Vaishnavite deity; but 
Venabasini should more appropriately be taken to be Vanavasinl 
i. e. the goddess of the forest and it should more appropriately be 
considered to be a Saivite deity. It appears Mahant Purushottam 
Das —as he hailed from Brindaban, a centre of Vaishnavism—was 
probably a staunch Vaishnavite; the description of the ruins 
by Beglar also indicates that most of the temples (except 

perhaps the No. 4 above) are sacred to the Vaishnavite sect 

which the Mahant built or repaired. Para was therefore a 
strong centre of Vaishnavism in the days of Raja Man Singh, 
Had the inscribed image been a Vaishnavite deity it would 
perhaps have found its way to one of the temples. Beglar has 
not assigned any date to the image. In the centre of the 
canopy over the figure is an emblem of fish, the meaning of 

which is not clear. The image and the inscription, therefore, 

deserve to be investigated into and studied further. 

Beglar, CASI, VJII, pp. 162-168; Bengal List, pp. 562-4; 
BBC, Manlhum, pp. 282-286 ; Bloch, Aii. Hep., ASI, B. G., 
1902-3, p. 15. 

346. Parasnath Hill (hazaribagh)—jain temples— 

The Parasnath hill is situated on the eastern boundary 
of the district and is the highest mountain or hill south of the 
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Himalayas for many miles around. Its height from sea level 
is 4481 feet. It is called after Parsvanatha, the 2ird Tirtham- 
kara of the Jains who, it is said in Jain tradition, attained 
nirvana or died on the hill. In his Statistical Account of the 
district Hunter gives a detailed account of the Jain temples 
at a place called Madhuban at the northern foot of the hill; but 
he does not say much about the numerous temples on the hill 
itself, most of which seem to have been erected during recent 
years. It appears Beglar visited Parasnath in the course of 
his survey work ; but he did not leave any report of his visit and 
of his impressions of the temples. The Bengal List gives a 
very brief reference to the monuments here. The information in 
the District Gazetteer is much more instructive and useful. In 
1903 Bloch visited Parasnath and his account, though quite 
brief, is nevertheless sufficiently informative. 

It is said the hill was originally called as Sarnketa- 
^ikhara (i.e. the hill from where signals were relayed ?); 
but in course of time came to be known as Parasnath hill. 
Though the Jain traditions would assign to it a very high 
antiquity, no ancient ruins have so far been noticed on the hill 
which can be dated beyond the middle of the 18th century 
A D. Beglar, however, -causally says of Madhuban, at the nor¬ 
thern foot of the hill, that “as far as I can remember” it “did 
contain numerous sculptured stones of an ancient period.” If 
what Beglar says is correct it would appear that some ancient 
temple or temples, presumbly sacied to the Jains, existed near 
Parasnath ; but of this no information is available afterwards. 
On the other hand, in 190i, Bloch was struck by the absence 
of ancient remains at the place. He adds : “The oldest 
remains observed by me were a number of footprints (padukas) 
of various Jain Tirtharhkaras, which had been consecrated 
on the 9th February 1769 (N.S.). The principal temple stands 
on the highest peak of the hill It contains in its sanctum a 
neat little marble shrine, inside of which the padukas of 
Parsvanatha have been placed. They were consecrated on the 
17th February 1793 tN.S.), but the temple is much later. The 
small marble shrine is said to have been destroyed by lightning 
some time ago, and the present one evidently has been put 
up only recently. The small marble gumfis or kiosks, which 
extend all over the long ridge of the hill, contain merely a pair 
of padukas each. On the southern slope of the hill is the 
Jalmandir, a larger temple, with five domes and a colonnade 
around it. It enshrines the statues of eight Tirthaihkaras, all 
of recent date. No statues are placed inside any other of the 
numerous shrines”. At Madhuban below are a few temples 
which are much larger and spacious but they are all of 
recent date. 
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There are, in all, two inscriptions, as noticed by Bloch 
above. But they have not been edited fully so far. 

Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, XVI, pp. 216-227 ; 
Beglar OASI, XIII, 73 ; HODG, Haziribagh, pp. 702-209 : Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B.O. 1902-3, p. 13. 

347. Patana (Shahabad)—A ncient Site, Saiva Temples, 

Muslim Tomb— 

The village is situated a few miles south of Garohat 
(cf. p. 125 above). Buchanan gives quite an illuminating and 
descriptive account of the ancient site and ruins here; but 
it is not found supplemented or checked by any authority 
afterwards. Hunter, the Bengal List and the District Gazetteer 
draw their information mainly from him. 

Buchanan describes in all four mounds as follows :— 

(1) This he called to be the chief ruin or mound measuring 
1080’X 780’, about 40 to 50 feet high above the surrounding 
plain, which, he says, “has the appearance of a small hill’’ 
from a distance of three and half miles. He was so impressed 
by its appearance and height that he thought it to be “the 
abode of the supreme chief of Sivira tribe.’’ He could not 
guess what it conceals underneath since he saw “no appearance 
of a ditch, nor of any other fortification,” 

(2) The second mound to the east was not so high as the 
above mound though it was almost of the same length but 
less width. Its scuthern end was called as chamar (oU or 
shoe-makers’ quarter, while at the northern end stood two 
ruinous mud castles built by the late Zamindars of the place. 
The village Patana is situated to its north-east. 

(3) To the west of the chief mound (No. 1 above) Buchanan 
noticed another mound of stones, brick and earth. It was 
not given any name by the local people. The village Srirampur 
is situated to its south. 

(4) To the south of the village Srirampur Buchanan saw 
a circular mound “pretty high and called Baghban, or place of 

refreshment.’’ This according to him was probably a 

temple. Buchanan had obtained a drawing of the sketch plan 
of the ruins but it is not published. He refers to, in all, three 
tanks which “although they have Hindu names, were probably 
dug by the Muhammedans, as their greatest length is from 
east to west and as the tomb of Saiud Aly, lately mentioned, 
is on the site of the most considerable.” But if the mounds 
nearby represent ruins of temples, as it appears most likely, the 
tanks can be taken to be of earlier dates. 
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Buchanan does not specifically refer to carvings or anti¬ 
quities, if any, observed by him on the mounds themselves. 
But near the village Patana he noticed, under a tree, some broken 
images “in the style of those at Baidyanath, (cf. p. 9 above), 
especially fragments of the quadrangular obelisks.’’ The 
collection included a linga and the largest of them all vras an 
image which Buchanan took to be a representation of “Maha- 
vlra, the war-like monkey.” A mile south of Patana, at the 
village Pateshwar also he noticed a collection of “many frag¬ 
ments of carved stones” and an image of Mahavira or Hanuman, 
as he could identify it, recovered recently from a tank. The 
Bengal List calls it an image of Hara (?). From what Buchanan 
says of the mounds and from the antiquities it appears there is 
much in common between them and those found at Baidyanath 
in the same disrict. 

Buchanan was told that the ruins represent “the capital 
city or Nindaur, from its having been the residence of a Hindu 
Raja of the Suir or Sivira tribe.” From the extensive nature 
of the site and from the tradition attached to it, the place would 
appear to be of considerable historical and archseological 
interest. It is likely some of the mounds may represent ^aiva 
temples. The place had never been examined or explored after 
Buchanan’s visit. It, therefore, awaits a thorough exploration 
in future. 

Buchanan, (S'14S-d9 ; Hunter, Statistical Account, 
Vol, XII, p. 216 ; Bengal List, p. 360 ; BODQ- Shahabad, p. 174. 

^48. Patharghata Hill (bhagalpur)—RCCK CUT sculp iures 

AND caves, fort, SAIVA 
TEMPLES AND BUDDHIST 
SITE— 

The hill is situated facing the river Ganges, just where 
the river resumes its easterly course anil is about 8 miles north¬ 
east of Colgong (cf. p. S8 above). The word Patharghata 
literally means “rocky///'Sr” and is derived from the fact that 
the hill here projects into the river with its isolated pile of 
granite rocks. The ancient ruins at the hill were first brought 
to notice by Buchanan. In 1879-80 Cunningham also visited 
and described the ruins. The Bengal List, though it uses the 
above authorities as its main sources of information, adds some 
more details. The District Gazetteer contains a very brief notice 
on the ruins and Bloch, who visited the place in 1 ‘j 03, adds a 
few more details. more connected account is, however, 
contained in Kuraishi’s List. 
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(1) The rock-eut sculptures :— 

The rock-cut sculptures or carvings are seen at various 
places on the hill, viz., those on the isolated rocks near the ghat 
and others, forming an important group, a little below the 
summit of the hill, facing the river towards the north. The 
carvings near the ghat represent Hindu deities like Ganesa, a 
linga, Hara-Gaurl, Parvatl a sleeping figure, etc. 

The group near the summit depicts a continuous array of 
carved figures and scenes covering a length of 49' 9*' and a 
height of approximately 5 feet over an irregular vertical face 
of the rock. The local people call the group, rather fancifully, 
as Chaurasi Munis or 84 sages. From the left the group begins 
with the god Vishnu and ne.xt a man shown as being beaten 
by a figure of demonic features. The meaning of this is not 
clear. Next the carvings are much effaced and thus not clear. 
After this is depicted the famous epic scene of the dwarf- 
incarnation of Vishnu with the king Bali, the dwarf-god Vamana, 
the sages and the god Vishnu taking the “three strides.” Further 
to the right is the god Vishnu, on his vehicle, the Garuda, 
attended by possibly the Devas, shown in the background. 
After this is a damaged carving of the Nrisirhha incarnation of 
Vishnu, followed by a series of three reliefs, depicting, possibly, 
scenes from Krishna’s life such as va) an un-identified scene 
(b) Krishna in the midst of Gopas, Gopis and cows, (c) some 
royal personage and (d) a wrestling bout, perhaps representing 
the well-known fight of Krishna with Chantira, the famous 
wrestler of Karhsa’s court. It is noteworthy that this sculptured 
frieze is characteristically Vaishnava, while the caivings near 
the ghat are Saivite. The carvings are much faded ; but fiom 
their style they may be assigned to a period about the 6th 
century A.D. 

(2) The Bock-eut Caves :— 

There are in all 7 caves on the hill ^ The largest cave, 
as stated by Blech, is the Fatalpuri Cave which, in fact, ‘is 
a natural fissure in the rock, of considerable dimensions but 
of no sculptural iutciest ” Theic ate some discrepancies 
in the descriptions of the other caves given by the Bengal 
List, Bloch and Kuraishi. The Bengal List and Kuraishi refer 
to the Bateivara Cave, the former stating that it consists of 
“a smrdl shrine with a verandah, on the two sides of which are 
two niches. Heie are some old images and here Babu P. C. 
Mukherji discovered several relics in bronze and silver which 
he secured for the Indian Museum. Of these, a lotus of 

1. The Bengal List, however, gives the number as five. Buchan^a 
makes no rt^fi rence to these caves. 
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extraordinary workmanship shows delicate figures on the eight 
three-fold petals and in the centre and below. Another is a 
four-faced and twelve-armed Bhairava standing on two prostrate 
figures.” Bloch says nothing about this cave. On the other hand 
he describes, somewhat fully, the “finest cave ... a little below 
the Chaurasi Muni carvings, on the northern side. Its gateway 
is flanked by two carved pilasters with the Persepolitan 
capital. Its ceiling originally was covered with a beautiful 
ornament in relievo, but most of it has long ago broken and 
now blocks up the interior, which originally must have had 
a considerable depth. It cannot be later than the Chaurasi 
Muni carvings”, i. e. about the 6th century A. D. The Bengal 
List shows existence of two caves at this spot, of which the 
broken one, on the eastern side, seems to be the one described 
by Bloch. It appears Kuraishi—who does not give the locations 
of the caves, but seems merely to quote from Cunningham—refers 
to these very caves of the Bengal List when he says that “they 
have regular doorways with cut mouldings.” Excepting the 
“finest cave’^, referred to already, Bloch refers to all the other 
six caves as “plain excavations with very little ornamentation.” 
One of the six caves is mentioned by him with the name of 
Bhairava Gumpha or Cave, which he found in 1903 occupied by 
a Sadhu who had spoilt it by modern additions. These varying 
accounts deserve to be checked up at the site and, the 
discrepancies cleared up. 

(3) The BafeSvara Temple :— 

This temple is situated to the west of the caves and below 
the Chaurasi Muni sculptures, Buchanan noticed it to be the 
most sacred of all the spots at Patharghata, “which attracts the 
whole attention of the pious and has superseded some old place 
of worship.” He adds that the linga in the shrine was “until 

lately.poorly accommodated ; but the Dewan of the Collector 

has lately rebuilt and enlarged the temple.” This must be some 
time before 1812. He also observed some 50 or 60 images of 
all sorts lying scattered about the temple, amongst which, later 
in 1879-80, Cunningham noticed “a seated female with a seven- 
hooded snake canopy, and a seated Buddha, now called Bhairon.” 
The Bengal List identifies some of the images as of the Hindu 
deities like Surya, Varahi, and Gauii-Sankara. Bloch makes 
no mention of this temple. 

Recently in 1951 D. C. Sircar brought to light an 
interesting stone inscription throwing much light on the 
sanctity of the place. The stone-slab is now in the possession 
of Shri Misra of Kasdi near Colgong. It presumably belonged 
to the ruins at the place, though this is not clearly stated by 
D. C. Sircar. The inscription refers to the celebration of a 
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ceremony called varsha-vardhana (i. e. an annual festival or 
anniversary) in honour of the god Vaddesvara (i. e. Vatesvara) 
in the month of Ashadha. Sircar would date the inscription 
to about the 8th or 9th centuries A. D. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the temple of Vatesvara existed here at the time, presu¬ 
mably on the spot where the present temple stands, as it is 
still held in great sanctity by the local people. It is stated 
that the Vatesvara-sthana is mentioned in one of the minor 
Puranas called as Siva-Purana (cf. JBRS, XXXIV, p. 85). It 
is interesting, as pointed out by Sircar, that a ten b century 
inscription of the Pala king, Gopala II, from Jajilpara in’Maldah 
district of West Bengal, mentions a place Vata-parvatahi (or 
Vata-parvatika) as the temporary victorious camp (jaya-skan- 
dhavara) of that king from where the grant of the inscription 
was issued. This Vata-parvata is obviously the present Vatesvara- 
sthana at Patharghata, since the latter is mentioned as the 
holy place of Vatesvara-parvataka in the Tlrtlia-Mangala by 
Vijayarama Sena, a Bengali author of the 18th century A. D. 
In view of the above evidence the temple, as one of the few 
Hindu shrines of early medieval period in Bihar, deserves to be 
examined and studied more thoroughly. 

(4) Other Hindu Temples at Patharghata :— 

The Bengal List refers to “the site of the Bhagawati 
temple” with a “fine figure of Ganga (river Ganges deified) and 
to another “old temple in ruins just on the rocky promontory ; 
it is overgrown by a venerable tree. Behind it is a platform 
on which is collected a number of statues. Buddhistic and 
Brahmanical.” Buchanan, however, does not mention them 
but refers, instead, to “a temple of Bhairav on the same hill.” 

(5) Buddhist Site: 

On the top of the hill some brick ruins are to be 
noticed. In about 1950 Krishna Deva carried out some trial 
excavations here indicating traces of some brick buildings, 
but about the ;ige and nature of the structure nothing could 
be made out for certain. It is to be noted that at the foot of 
the hill, towards south and east, is a very extensive ancient site 
dotted with stone and buck ruins which are now believed to 
represent the remains of the famous Vikramasila “university” 
of the Pala period (cf. Anti Chak, p. 4 above). Some Bud¬ 
dhist imagfcs have been repo, ted to exist at Patharghata also 
by Cunningham, the Bengal List and Bloch. It is quite likely 
theiefore that some Buddhist monument existed on the hill. 
A number of Buddhist aiul Hindu sculptures had been removed 
long ago by a Luropean resi.ient of Colgong, named Barnes, 
which were seen in i903 by Bloch; but what happened to this 
collection afterwards is not known (cf. Colgong p. 88 above). 
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Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 128-129; Cunningham, Aill, 
XV, pp. 36 37 ; The Bengal List, pp. 422-24; Bloch An. Rep., 
ASI, B. 0., 1902-3, p. 8 ; BDG, Bhagalpur, p. 171 ; Kuraishi, 
List, pp. 205-7; D, C. Sircar. JBRS, Vol. XXXVII, 1251, pts. 
3.4, pp. 4-7 and JBRS, XXXIV, p. 85. 

* 349. Patjirwa (champaran)—temple and sati monument- 

The village is situated 8 miles west of Bettiah (cf. p. 39 
above). According to the District Gazetteer it contains “a 
shrine of extreme sanctity, which is said to have been erected 
by a chief called Durbijja Singh, whose wife and children 
committed Sati after he and his sons had been killed in a fight. 
From that time onwards, in order to honour his memory, it 
has been laid down that within the tappa of Patjirwa none 
should sleep on a, charpai or build a hon e of m.asonry.” The 
Gazetteer adds that this customary injunction is still observed 
with great awe and reverence by the local people. It docs 
not give any information on the history of the temple or on 
the chief, Durbijja Singh. 

BDG, Champaran, p. 172. 

350. Patna —jtNCiENT city site, forts, buildings and 

PALACES, BUDDHIST TEMPLES AND MONASTE¬ 
RIES, JAIN, HINDU AND SIKH SHRINES, MUSLIM 
TOMBS AND MOSQUES, TANKS ETC. ETC. 

Patna is not only the capital of modern Bihar but it is also 
credited to be the modern representative of the famous 
ancient city of Pataliputra which had a glorious existence 
of more than a millenium and which is known to history 
as the capital of the great Indian Empires of Nandas, 
Mauryas, Sungas and Guptas. Few cities in India, 
can claim such a chequered and continuous history of 
nearly 2500 jxars like that of Patna. But there exists at 
present no separate uptodate treatise dealing independently 
with the history and monuments of this great city; though 
scattered references and articles touching upon the various 
aspects of her history are quite numeious. A small 
monograph on Pataliputra by Manoranjan Ghosh does exist; 
but it was published as early as 1919 and is now certainly 
out-of.date. 

Situation: —The modern city occupies a narrow strip of 
level plain along the south of the river Ganges over a length 
of nearly ten miles, the width varying between 1 to 1 ^ miles 
against the river front. Curiously enough these dimensions 
of the modern city approximate closely to those of ancient 
Pataliputra or Palibothra as described by the Greek Ambassador, 
Megasthencs, who lived at the court of the Mauryan 
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Emperor Chandragupta in the 3rd century B. C.^ Nearby 
the western extremity of the modern city the river takes 
a very mild southerly course with a somewhat sharp bend 
(or hanh) seen accentuated at the site of modern Bankipore 
from which the name of this suburb seems to have been 
derived. To the north, the river is a vast expanse of water, seen , 
particularly in the rainy season, when it assumes an aspect of 
almost an endless sea, the opposite bank being not at all 
visible, as the bed here is more than a mile in width. During 
the highest floods of the river, the brink of land left exposed 
over the water-level is seen hardly a few feet above it; but there 
has been no record of the city or any of its parts being totally 
flooded away and occupied by the river Ganges itself. In 
none of the ancient traditions and historical records or literary 
sources has it been definitely stated that the site of the town 
was actually and seriously flooded away and occupied by the 
Ganges; nor do recent records of floods maintained by the 
Government suggest even a remote possibility of such an occur¬ 
rence.* The danger from the floods of the Ganges belonged 
more to a realm of possibility than to facts ; though it must be 
admitted that because of its mild southerly course the high 
sandbanks facing the river may have been slowly and gradually 
eaten away during the floods. The situation is, however, 
quite different with regard to the other sides of the city, 
especially the south, where a vast expanse of low-land stretches 
over miles to the further south, which sometimes gets badly 
flooded during incessant and heavy rains when the numerous 
streams in the district, joining the Ganges from the south, 
become unable to follow their normal courses. The real danger 
had, therefore, always been from these tributaries of the 
Ganges, especially the Son; but this had been always of a 
“very short duration” causing “comparatively little distress.” 

A catastrophe of this nature, in about 575 A.D., is reported in the 
Jain work Titlhogali Panniya. The river Son had almost 
engulfed the entire town causing much distress to the 
inhabitants, (cf. Altckar, Report on Kumrohar Excavations, p. 12). 

It appears from its geographical position that the site of the 
city could be flooded away completely only after the large 
tract of the country on its west, south and east had faced the 
danger already. This would be something of a major calamity 
for the entire region of which there has been no evidence so 
far. It is already known that in historical times the river 
Son joined the Ganges near ancient Pataliputra, though now 
it has moved its course nearly 20 miles towards west. These 

1. Megastbenes gires the dimensions as 9 miles in length and IJ miles 
in width. The actual demarcation of the boundaries of ancient Pataliputra 
may be quite different. 

2. cf. BODG, Patna, 1914, pp. 107-109. 
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topographical features of the modern site of Patna have to be 
stated here, in details, in view of the various conclusions arrived 
at about the actual location and destruction of the ancient site 
of Pataliputra by the various authorities who tried to explore it. 

The ancient names and history of Patna :— 

The cities, towns or villages which once occupied the site 
of modern Patna had carried quite a large number of names 
in different periods of history. The earliest to exist at the 
site seems to have been a small straggling village with the name 
of Patali, Pataligrama, Padali or Padalipura as mentioned in Bud¬ 
dhist and Jaina traditions. It is said in the Buddhist Maha-pari- 
nibbana-sutta that, some time before his death, the Buddha had 
noticed a fort being constructed, by the side of the village of Patali, 
under orders of the ambitious king Ajatasatru of Rajagriha. 
He was greatly impressed by its situation and prophesied a great 
future for it ; but predicted that it may meet its ruin from 
floods, feuds and fire. Hardly a generation later Udayin or 
Udayasva, successor and grandson of Ajatasatru, shifted the 
ancient capital of his kingdom from Rajagriha to this new town¬ 
ship, which the Vayu Purana mentions by the name of Kusumpura. 
Kusumpura would literally mean a “city of flowers” and the other 
names like Pushpapura or Kusuma-dhvaja^ mentioned in some 
literary works are mere synonyms of the same name. The 
modern name Fulwari Sharif of a small hamlet near Patna is 
obviously a survival of this ancient name (cf. p. 123 above). 
One tradition says that in the time of the Nandas the name was 
Padmavatl.’ 

It is under the Mauryans that the name Pataliputra of the 
city had come to be more commonly used. Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at the court of Chandragupta Maurya, 
mentions it with the Greek name of Palibothra and gives a very 
elaborate description of the various parts of the city, its 
fortifications, and its complicated municipal organization. 
From his account of the city, it appears, it was protected 
by massive timber palisades, pierced by 64 gates and crowned 
by 570 towers and further defended by a broad and deep moat, 
which served also as a city sewer. He mentions the royal palace 
of Chandragupta in the city as built of timber with the pillars 
gilded and adorned in silver and gold. The city covered an 
area 80 stadia (little more than 9 miles) long and 15 stadia 
(IJ miles) wide. The city had already been surrounded by a 
halo of antiquity in his time, though it was hardly 200 years old 
then ; for he ascribes its origin to a divine founder, Heracles by 
name (i.e. Balarama, brother of Krishna ?), under whom the super- 


1, Meotioned in Gargl-Samhita (cf. Smith, p.. Early History of India.p. 228. 

2. This is what tVilford says as quoted by Buchanan cp. of ctt. 
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human genii were commissioned to build the palaces and buildings 
in the capital. He adds further that pleasure houses and gardens 
existed outside the city walls. 

Some idea of the city can also be had from Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra which indicates that the ramparts were wide enough 
. to allow the chariots move about freely. The early Buddhist 
tradition says that the Third Great Council of the Buddhists 
was held at Pataliputra during Asoka’s reign and that the famous 
Buddhist text of Katbavatthu was composed at this time. It would 
also suggest that the Buddhists had a great establishment at 
Pataliputra with the name of Kukkuprama, which was support¬ 
ed and patronized hy Asoka, whose association with Buddhism 
is quite well-known. The Jaina tradition equally claims associa¬ 
tion with Pataliputra of this age saying that the first collection 
of their scriptures was made here in the 4th century B. C. and 
that the famous teacher Stlu'dabhadra was born and brought 
up in Pataliputra at a spot which they still point out near 
Gulzaribagh station in the old city area. They even assert that 
the famous emperor Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan 
Empire, had embraced Jainism and migrated with the Jain 
pontif Bhadrabahu to Karnataka in the south, when a 12 year 
famine had overtaken the imperial capital. An inscription 
datable to 5th century A. D. (?) exists at Sravanabelagoja to 
attest to this. The Hindu traditions also associate with Patali¬ 
putra the great literary figures like Varsha, Upavarsha, Panini, 
Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuchi, Patanjali etc. who are believed to 
have flourished between 4th to 1st centuries B. C. 

It is obvious from these Indian traditions that 
during the centuries after about 300 B. C. the city was 
commonly known by the name of Pataliputra though the 
older name Kusumapura or Pushpapura was not altogether 
forgotten. The Girnar rock edict of Asoka mentions Patali¬ 
putra as the imperial capital. The narne Pataliputra was 
obviously derived from the original village of Patali of the 
days of the Buddha, though the significance of the addition 
of Putra to it is not clear. A simpler explanation of the name 
would appear to be that the city having grown up from, or 
being a successor to, the ancient and humble village of Patali 
it came to be called as Patali-putra (i. e. literally son or suc¬ 
cessor of Patali). But no great Indian city is found named 
in such a manner. Numerous legends therefore exist to explain 
the derivation bringing into their stories personalities about 
whose existence history is silent. Buchanan quotes a tradition 
that Patali was a daughter of king Sudarsana who founded 
the city and bestowed it on her who “cherished the city 
like a mother, on which account it was called Patali-putra or 
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“son af Patali.” The Katha-sarit-sagara* gives a fanciful story 
that one Putraka of Rajagriha, while acting as an arbitrator 
between two quarrelling sons of a giant in the Vindhyas, secured 
for himself, by a trick, the objects of their dispute viz. a magic 
wand, vase and slippers. With the help of these objects be 
won the love of Patali, a princess and daughter of king 
Mahendravarman of Akarshika (some fabulous region) and flying 
away with her founded the city of Pataliputra on the bank of the 
Ganges, which thus came to be known after both of them. Hiuen 
Tsiang states the current legend of his time that the founder of the 
city married a daughter of Patali i.e. a tree of that name and the 
town was named after her as Pataliputra thus linking, somewhat 
vaguely, the older name of Kusumapura with the story. A Hindi 
manuscript, which claims to be a translation of the famous 
Sanskrit story-book called Brihat-Katha, now lost, would 
explain all the three ancient names of the city, viz. Kusumapura, 
Pataliputra and Patna, in one single story.’ The story, as 
can be summed up, says that Kusha and Vikusha were two 
sons of a Brahmin from Kausambl, who, in course of their 
travels, deserted their wives in a jungle. Lord ^iva, at the 
instance of Parvutl, took pity on the helpless ladies and on his 
prophecy a son was born to one of them. The son was named 
simply as Putra (i. e. literally, son) and had some magic 
about his person as a result of which gold mohurs fell 
from his head after every time he got up from sleep. The 
youth had many adventuies, in one of u hich he won the hand 
of a lovely princess of Ceylon named Papali .and also a magic 
wand from a demon or Rakshasa with the help of which he 
raised the great city of Papiliputra. This story resembles 
more closely the cue in Katha sarit-sagara already referred 
to. But it goes further and says that Putra had a son named 
Kusuma who gave the name Kusumapura to the city. He, in 
turn, had a son and daughter, named I atana and Patana 
respectively. The daughter did not marry and being made 
the city's presiding deity the name Patna came to be known 
after her. The name Patna is obviously a later addition to 
the story for in none of the earlier legends it is seen mentioned. 
That some of these legends about the miraculous origin of the 
city had been current even in Muinyan times is clear from 
what Megasthencs said of the city. From what Megasthenes 
and other historical sources indicate, it seems clear that 
Pataliputra was the largest and most important of the cities 
known to Indian antiquity. It was the tirst imperial capital 
of India under the Mauiyus credited to have a population of 
about 4 lakhs, i. e. somewhat more than the present population 

1. cf. C. H. Tawny, Engliuh Translation, Vol. I, p. ff. 

2. of. Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 149 S. 
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of the city. A city with such vast dimensions and population 
and with a complex municipal organization, never heard of before, 
must have exercised a profound impression on the popular 
imagination of the time which thus found expression in these 
miraculous legends. 

After the fall of the Mauryan Empire the ^ungas conti* 
nued to have their capital at Pataliputra. On the extinction 
of the Sunga dynasty in the first century B. C., the history of 
Pataliputra becomes obscure, till we hear of it again during the 
4th century A. D. as capital of the imperial Guptas. Though 
divested of political importance during these 400 years, the city 
seems to have retained its importance and supremacy in the 
cultural field. Early in the fifth century Fa Hian, the Chinese 
pilgrim, visited Pataliputra and speaks highly of the city, its 
walls, gates, palaces and buildings, constructed in “a way 
which no human hands could accomplish.” He resided at 
Pataliputra for nearly three years to learn Sanskrit and to copy 
the manuscripts of the sacred texts From his description it 
seems Pataliputra was then a gieat seat of Buddhist learning, 
perhaps something like Nalanda of later days. He, however, 
says nothing about the royal splendour of the Gupta Emperors 
at Pataliputra. There are also other hi.Aorical indications that 
the city, although it may have been still regarded as the official 
capital, ceased to be the ordinary residence of the Gupta 
sovereigns after the completion of the extensive conquests 
eSected by Samudragupta. At the end of the fifth century 
the Gupta Empire collapsed and with it was gone, for ever, the 
greatness of Pataliputra. The city seems to have been hit badly 
by the political turmoils of the time. A branch of the Gupta 
family continued to rule in the region ; but it is not clear whether 
they at all held their capital at Pataliputra. Hiuen Tsiang. 
the Chinese pilgrim, visited Pataliputra in about 635 A. D., but 
found it long desei ted with the ruins still standing and occu¬ 
pying an area neatly 70 H or 12 miles in extent. He describes 
the ruins with much details which will be referred to in connec¬ 
tion with the individual monuments described below. Of the 
monasteries and atnpas, which he counted in hundreds, only two 
or three were seen by him remaining entire, the rest having 
been then in ruinous state. P'rom a great populous city it was 
now reduced to a small town of hardly a thousand houses. 

Pataliputra is heard of no more afterw’ards as a place of 
any significance. It is true that the Khalimpur grant of the 
Pala king Dharmapala refers to the grant having been issued 
from the king’s camp at Pataliputia in the 32nd year of his 
reign (i. e. late 9th century A. D.) ; and a terracotta seal of his 
time was also found at Patna. But there is no sufficient 
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ground to believe that Pataliputra was a flourishing place 
during the Pala regime; for very little of Pala remains were 
discovered at Patna as compared with those found in other sites 
in the region. It seems as if the name Pataliputra was no 
longer in common use for the small town or village which may 
have continued to exist at the site. In some of the Nalanda 
seals the name Srinagara or Nagara is mentioned which, it is 
believed, represented the ancient Pataliputra in the Pala period. 
The first historical reference to Patna occurs in 1541 A. D. in 
the Muslim Chronicle of Sher Shah’s reign, called Tarikh-i- 
Sher-shahi which says that Sher Shah built a fort at Patna on 
the bank of the Ganges at a cost of rupees five lakhs. It appears, 
therefore, that for some time before Sher Shah Patna had 
come to be the current name of the place. But how and when this 
new name came into vogue is not known from any reliable 
historical source. It seems upto the 12th century A. D. or so 
the name Srinagara or Nagara had been in use ; but since its 
population or importance had further dwindled badly, the name 
Nagara, which in Sanskrit means a large town, was no longer 
regarded as appropriate. It may, therefore, have been 
designated as Pattana, i. e., literally a smaller town, from 
which probabely the name Patna is derived in a corrupted 
form. It is to be noted that none of the early Muslim 
Chronicles of the 13th to the 15th centuries A. D. make any 
reference to Patna, though the other noted towns of Bihar 
Sharif, Maner and others figure prominently therein. Patna 
appears to have been quite an insignificant place in these days. 

After the construction of the fort by Sher Shah in the 
middle of the 16th century, however, the position changed. 
It rapidly grew in importance and at the end of the 16th 
century, it was again a great town with a large trade in opium, 
cloth, sugar and other commodities. Patna is mentioned in 
Ain-i-Akbari and the emperor Akbar himself had been here once 
on a military campaign to suppress the Pathans. It was in the 
field of commerce and trade that the new town came to the 
fore, so much that early in the 17th century it was reputed 
to be “the largest town in Bengal and most famous for trade”. 
In 1620 we find the Portugese merchants at Patna. Tavernier's 
account of Patna would suggest that it was the great entrepot 
of northern India. He met here “Armenian merchants from 
Danzig and traders from Tippera. Musk was brought here 
from Tibet and he himself purchased Rs. 26,000 worth of that 
commodity ; caravans went to Tibet every year and Tibetans 
came to Patna for the coral-amber, and tortoise-shell bracelets 
for which it was famous.” (cf. BODG, Patna, p. 22). 

Under the Mughals Patna was made the headquarters of 
the Governor of Bihar and was thus once more a centre of 
48 
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political life after more than a millenium. After some unsucces^ul 
attempts to start a factory at Patna early in the 17th century the 
English at last succeeded in opening it in 1657. It is unnecessary 
to narrate here the subsequent history of Patna ; though it may be 
added that the town had been renamed as Azimabad in 1704 by 
Azim-us-Shan, (the grandson of Aurangzab and the then Subhadar 
of Bihar, after his own name. This prince improved the 
fortifications of the city and had aspired, it is said, to make 
Azimabad a second Delhi. But the prince was soon involved 
in a fratricidal war and not only his aspiration about the city 
remained unfulfilled, but the name Azimabad itself was soon 
forgotten. The city continued to be called again as Patna 
though the more ancient names of Kusumapura, Pataliputra, 
Srlnagara had almost been forgotten. The Jains, however, 
continued to cherish the memory of ancient Pataliputra, even 
as late as 1791 A.D., as seen from some of the Jain image 
inscriptions found at Patna. But this was not in the common 
knowledge of the people. 

The Explorations and Excavations at Patna :— 

Because of the Greek accounts of Palibothra European 
scholars of the late 18th century had been zealously trying 
to locate the site of the city ; but, says Buchanan "none even 
of the most learned of the natives could give any clue as 
to its wheieabouts. In his Memoirs of a Map of Hindostan 
(3rd editmn of 1793) Major Rennell had, no doubt, placed the 
site of Pataliputra near Patna ; but his identification was not 
generuUy accepted. He had himself earlier located Palibothra 

near Kanauj—300 miles west of Patna—but as he adds: “Late 

enquiries made on the spot, here, however, brought out this 
interesting discovery, that a very large city, which anciently 
stood on or very near the site of Patna was named Fatalpoother 

(or Patliputra, according to Sir William Jones). This name 

agrees so nearly with Palibothra and the intelligence altogether 
fuinishes such positive kind of proof that my former conjectures 

respecting Canoje must all fall to the ground.’’ (cf. p. 50). 

In his address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the same year, 
If'i u '’i'' Jones also laid stress on the identification of Greek 
Palibothra with the Patoliputra of Indian traditions and its 
location near Patna, {ci. Asiatic Rtstarches, Yol. lY, pp 10-11). 
That the Greek Palibothra should be the Indian Patali- 
putra IS a conclusion which, in the present day, would 
appeal to be natural ami sound enough ; but this was not 
so till the end of the last centuiy. The identification 
was still regarded as open to doubt and attempts were made 
to locate the site variously at Allahabad, Rajmahal, q. v., 
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near the junction of the Kosi river or at Bhagalpur.* Buchanan 
was the first to carry out a regular survey of Patna for its 
ancient ruins. He was, in fact, aware that Pataliputra was the 
ancient name of Patna ; but according to him “Patalipntra has 
no great resemblance to Palibolhra” of the Greeks; and con¬ 
sequently he believed Palibothra to be a different city from 
Patalipntra of the local tradition, which he, like, Wilford, says 
was situated near Rajmahal. But when the accounts of the 
travels of the two Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hinn and Pliuen Tsiang, 
were published it became somewhat clear to these European 
scholars that the lost city of Palibotlua was really the 
Pataliputra of Indian tradition and was situated at and near 
modern Patna. Cunningham and Beglar in their reports had 
already been making efforts to locate the sites of the various 
monuments mentioned by the two pilgrims but with little of 
success, since not many distinctive mounds or site.s, which could 
be definitely characterized as ancient, existed at or near the city 
to justify such an investigation. The entire area surroundirg 
the modern city is, more or less, a level plain with few mounds 
to search for and it was generally believed by Cunningham 
and Beglar that, apart from what could have been lying beneath 
the city of modern Patna, a large part of the ancient site 
of Pataliputra was washed away by the Ganges. Cunningham 
thought that nearly half-a-mile of the breadth of the city— 
which was believed to be 1| miles only—was swept away by 
the river ; while Beglar considered that Patna “does not stand on 
the site of old Pataliputra but close to it, the old city having 
occupied what is now the bed of the Ganges and perhaps part 
of the great islands between Patna and Hajipur,’’ It should 
be added that the bed of the river, facing modern Patna, is at 
certain points nearly 2 m.iles. It is noticed further that these 
European scholars had generally assumed that the city was 
one of length and with little of breadth as was described by 
Megasthenes in 3rd century B. C. and had not taken into 
account the possibility of larger breadth for the city in 
later days. 

In 1892 Waddell visited Patna and made a close search 
for the sites of ancient ruins as mentioned by Fa Hian and 
Hiuen Tsiang and in the course of two days’ hurried visit he 
reported considerable success in his preliminary e.xploration in 
identifying many of the sites. His contention that “the 
exact site of Asoka’s classic capital was still intact” wtas 
received with much enthusiasm both by the learned world 
and by the Bengal Government and on “influential request” 
being made to the latter funds were immediately sanciioned 


1. of, Waddell, p. 2, 
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for excavations at the spots indicated by Waddell. The 
excavations were started in 1894 and were continued 
periodically, after intervals, till the year 1899, under the 
supervision of local officers including C.A. Mills of the local 
P.W.D., C. R. Wilson and others who were directed by Waddell 
from Calcutta. Waddell used to visit the excavation occasionally. 
The results of these excavations were published by Waddell 
in 1903 and will be referred to separately in connection with 
the ruins to be described below. Manoranjan Ghosh (p. 23) 

refers to an unpublished report of an excavation in 1897-98 by 
P.C. Mukerji but ; it is not clear whether Mukerji’s work was an 
independent one or was part of Waddell’s plan. A report on 
Mukerji’s excavation in 1896-97 is, however, available in pub¬ 
lished form. 

These excavations clearly indicated that there did exist 
within a strip of land, not more than 2 miles along the river 
and within the precincts and vicinity of the modern city of’ 
Patna, traces of extensive ruins spread and interspersed over 
almost the entire length of the modern habitation. It appeared 
almost clear that the ruins of ancient Pataliputra lay, in fact, 
underneath the modern city and within its southern outskrits 
in so far as the open uninhabited areas could indicate. This 
led to further hopes of getting more traces of the great city, 
so elaborately described by Megasthenes, with a net-work of 
fortifications, royal palaces and buildings and with numerous 
Buddhist shiines and institutions as seen by Fa Hian and 
Hiueri Tsiang later. In 1911-12 Sir Ratan Tata offered to finance 
a large scale excavation and the .Archaeological Survey of India 
started a regular digging under Spooner which continued till 
1914-15. The results of this excavation will be noticed while 
referring to the ruins discovered therein. From 1915 till the 
year 1951-52 no regular or systematic excavation as such was 
undertaken by the Survey. But in the course of the improve¬ 
ments of the town and during sewage operations discoveries 
of ancient ruins and antiquities were frequently reported from 
the various parts of the city; the Archseolgical Survey of India 
or the Patna Museum had therefore to undertake trial diggings 
at some of these sites as will be seen below. From 1951-52, 
however, the Jayaswal Research Institute launched another 
long-drawn operation of excavations at the various sites in and 
near the city which continued till the year 1955-56. A detailed 
report of these works at Kumrahar has been published recently., 

(A) The Ruins of Ancient Pataliputra :— 

(i) The PaHcha-Pahadi mounds ;— About 3/4th of a mile 
south-east from Kumrahar (cf. p, 386 ff. below) or the same 
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distance south of Agam Kuan, (cf. (xv) below) is a range of 
mounds or hillocks covering an area 3000'x 600' which had 
been locally known as Panch-Pahadi or ‘five hills’. They stand 
out prominently in the otherwise low-level plain most of which 
is under water in the rainy season. As they form a striking 
feature in the midst of the low plains and contain, besides, 
ancient ruins, they had been an object of wonder to the local 
people. They therefore believe in a tradition that the five 
hills or mounds once belonged to a hill which was being 
carried by a tiddka or spirit through the air for the construction 
of an embankment along the Ganges; but as the day broke 
when the spirit reached this spot, the hill was dropped and 
fell down into five pieces ; for the spirit could not work in 
day time. The group of the hillocks is popularly called 
Pancha-Pahadi, i.e. five hills, but the mounds are actually 
only two in number at present, although they may 
have been originally five ; or possibly on one of them once 
stood five atupa» from which the name of the mounds was 

originally derived. In 1575 A. D. Akbar had come to Patna 

and it is stated in Tabaqat-i-Akbari that the emperor ascended 
the “Panch Pahadi” or “a collection of old domes (gumhaz) 
which the infidels built in old times with hard bricks placed 
in layers.” It is not clear from this what sort of traces 

of these “five hills” existed in Akbar’s time. In 1808 

Buchanan makes mention only of one high mound which 
“with some small eminences in the neighbourhood are called 
the 5 hills and are attributed to the five sons of PSndu : but 
this is probably an idle fable.” From all these referSnces to the 
‘hills’ it appears they were always regarded as situated outside 
the city-limits as at present. 

(a) The Badi Pahadi — 

The highest of the two hillocks is called as Badi Pahadi 
(i.e. "the bigger hill”) with a hamlet of the same name situated 
on its lower slopes (cf. Cunningham, ASI, XI, pi. XLI for a 
sketch plan of the mounds). Buchanan wanted to examine it 
by digging ; but the owner did not allow him to do so. The 
higher portion had a level top about 160' square and was 
nearly 50' high. Cunningham identified this mound with 
Mahendra’s rock-house as described by Fa Hian and 
Hiuen Tsiang. * He “made numerous excavations” here, “one 
of them being a trench 12 feet deep right across from east to 
west.” Except for broken walls of bricks, 12" to 13" square, 
laid in mortar, he got nothing, and left the attempt. At the 
centre on the top was a Muslim tomb which prevented him to dig 
at the centre. In 1894-95 Fuhrer excavated both the mounds 

1. Waddell, however, identifies it with the hermitage hill of Upagupta, 
of. hie second report of 1003, p. 62. 
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of Badi and Chhota Pahadis but his work was called as 
“vandalism” by Mukerji and Waddell and the former says 
that altogether “24 feet of the existing itiipa was uselessly cut 
down under the supervision of the so-called expert, without the 
discovery of any relics.” He adds that Fahrer dug the central 
pit to a depth of nearly 40 feet till he reached the water-level, 
(cf. Mukerji’s report for 1896-97 pp. 1 and 21). 

In 1899, it appears, some digging was further done here 
under the directions of Waddell by either Wilson or Mills; 
but what was actually found by them is not quite clear from 
the account published by the former. In 1915-16 Spooner took 
up the work again, but it is seen from his report that he makes 
no mention of the earlier excavations of the same mound by 
Cunningham and Fuhrer. He also laid his “bifurcating trench” 
east to west across the mound and exposed “irregular stretches 
of pavement and then short stretches of walls, where the 
bricks were of a size which indicated great antiquity.” The 
ruins evidently represented a atiipa or stilpas. The stretches 
of walls formed part of the “wheel-like arrangement” in the 
construction of the stiipa having an inner circular wall as the 
central hub around which the other short walls were ranged 
like the spokes in a wheel. The centre was also dug out down 
to the virgin soil but was found empty. From his excavation 
he concluded that the mound “does not conceal one mighty 
stupa, as had been supposed, but that it buries rather a group 
of stupas." He could locate the position of two such stupas 
in his excavation and thought that “possibly all five of the 
stupas which Asoka built are in this single mound.” He dis¬ 
covered few antiquities in this operation viz. some pieces of 
sandstone bearing the usual Mauryan polish, a few coins and 
a “very early type of Tri-ratna symbol in what appears to be 
perhaps chalcedony, which v/as recovered deep down in the 
artificial filling of the plinth beneath the centre of the stupa." 
Spooner was of the opinion that the stupa was built “on a high 
plinth or stylobate of which the core was formed of kaehcha 
brick-work resembling a sub-soil deposit.” The mode of the 
construction of the stupa with a “wheel like arrangement” as 
indicated in his excavation is, however, quite interesting as it was 
a favourite method of construction with the stupas of a later date 
in southern India. The original construction would obviously 
be of Mauryan date but whether it should be considered to 
be one of the famous “five stupas" of Asoka mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims is still a moot point.* The mound has already 
been disturbed very badly and it is doubtful whether further 
exploration or excavation will lead to any useful result. 


1. P. C. Mukerji, however, tried to identify the five stupas of Aabka 
with the mounds of Jegipura and the Laebkari Bibi gardeu at Babadarpur. 
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(b) The ChhotS Pahddit —This is situated close to the north 
of the Badi Pahadi and likewise has a small hamlet standing 
on a lower portion of it on the north. Cunningham was 
perhaps the first explorer to describe this mound and its 
vicinity more fully. Its southern portion, close to the 
south of the village was 30 feet high and from its “rounded 
appearance” and from “several fragments of bricks with curved 
edges”, which Cunningham picked up at the spot, it is quite 
clear that it conceals a stupa, 100 feet in diameter. As it was 
covered with Muslim tombs Cunningham could not excavate it, 
but he proposed to identify it with the stupa of Asoka which 
Fa Hian saw half-a mile to the south of the city. If what 
Cunningham identifies is correct this stupa would be, what Hiuen 
Tsiang says, the first of the 84000 stupas erected by Asoka. It is 
further believed that it contained relics of the Buddha. It should 
then be considered to have been the most sacred and important 
of the stupas at Pataliputra. From Mukerji’s report, it appears, in 
1894-95 Fiihrer excavated this mound also but without any tangi¬ 
ble result. Waddell later took up the work of its excavation 
which was continued by Wilson in 1899. It appears that under 
orders of C.J. O’Donell the then District Officer, the centre of the. 
mound was, some time before, dug up but without any find ; and 
it was reported that in course of that work “lines of bricks con¬ 
verging to a point, as if they radiated from a centre”, were seen. 
Waddell was therefore kt-en on finding out the central hub or 
well-chamber of the stupa which he expected, would yield the 
relics of Buddha mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. But the ex¬ 
cavation yielded most confusing and inconclusive results. 
Wilson, who was working under directions of Waddell, reported 
only a confusing mass of brick-work, the purpose of which he 
could not make out. He could find neither the correct indi¬ 
cation of the outline of the stupa, if at all it was a stupa, nor 
could he locate its proper centre wherein the relics were ex¬ 
pected to exist. The mound had been dug up and disturbed 
considerably by this and the earlier excavations and whatever 
evidence could have been obtained by a more systematic work 
has already been destroyed. It is curious that unlike the Badi 
Pahadi mound no find or antiquity of any sort was reported 
from these excavations. Waddell was expecting here finds 
of “inscriptions of immense historical importance” and though 
no such find was made, he still hoped to get them; for, as he says, 
“exploration still remains ur.finished.” No such exploration or 
excavation was undertaken afterwards and the significance and 
importance of the ruins of the mound can only be judged from 
what has been said above. 

(c) The other inounds :—Situated between the Chhota and 
Badi Pahadi mounds are other smaller but low mounds which 
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Cunningham has described somewhat more fully and which he 
attempted to identify with some of the monuments mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang as existing near the great relic »tupa built by 
Asoka (i. e. the Chhota Pahadi mound above). These included 
a vihara which enshrined the famous foot-prints of the Buddha 
on a miraculous piece of stone, a monastery and the site of a 
stone pillar also erected by Asoka. None of these mounds have 
been excavated so far; nor are the traces of any such Asokan 
pillar discovered uptil now. Waddell’s exploration of ihe area, 
however, revealed, on one of these mounds, “a small temple with 
fragments of Buddhist images, and a portion of a carved basalt 
facing of a stupa. Whilst to the east below the broad terrace 
of brick ruins stretch out, for nearly a quarter of a mile up to 
the old river bed, the traces of a broad stone pavement. This 
pavement consisting of huge flags of stone, about 2 to 3 feet 
long and 2 feet broad and 2 inches thick, can be traced about 
three to four feet under the surface, over about a square quarter 
of a mile. It doubtless was a great court for processions, as 
well as a pier, probably within the palace grounds”. The 
purpose and layout of this rather interesting stone pavement 
do not seem to have been examined afterwards and it is well 
worth such an effort if it still exists. In the vicinity of the 
Bada Pahadi Waddell reported discovery of a small basalt 
image of the Buddhist god of wealth viz. JambhSla, with the 
usual Buddhist creed formulae inscribed on it in medieval 
characters. It may have belonged to the temple, perhaps of 
the medieval period, already referred to above. In a field to 
the west of these mounds was a small pile of stone stools 
seen by Cunningham in 1876-7 in worship and then 
called as Goreya. Goreya literally means “the place of the 
dead” and stone stools were thus “in some unaccountable way 
connected with the departed spirits . . . Several of the stools 
are ornamented with Buddhist symbols,” Cunningham noticed 
such stools amongst the Buddhist ruins at Bhita near .‘\llahabad 
and at Taxila also. Their presence here is therefore quite 
interesting; but it is not understood why Waddell and others 
did not notice them afterwards. It is interesting to note that 
Goreya as a deity is worshipped at present generally by the 
low-caste Dusadhs and Donibs in South Bihar, (cf. Grierson, 
Bihar Peasant Life, p. <104). 

(iii) The Bldkna Pahadi :— Inside the modern city, hardly 
half a mile south of the Patna College, is a mound or hillock 
called as Bhikna Pahadi, 20' high and about 1/4 mile in circuit.* 

1. Waddell’s descriptif.n in 1903 is iacoDsieteot with what he said 
in his earlier work ot 1892 which makes the hill 40’ high and a mile in circuit 
(of. p. 1). It is obvious there had been no change in the sise of the mound 
during the intervening ten years. 
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Beglar makes a passing reference to it under the name of Bbika 
Pahadi i.e. “the hill of the Bhikhus or the mendicant monks.’’ 
Perhaps he did not actually see the place. This mound was 
explored more fully by Waddell and also partly excavated in 
1897 by P. C. Mukerji. The hill is apparently named after a 
peculiar image worshipped in the locality under the name of 
Bhikna Kunwar i. e. “mendicant prince.” As described by 
Waddell the image is made of merely a mass of mud, about six 
feet high, shaped like a two-peaked hill” with a path running 
up obliquely from the left to a cell between the two peaks ...” 
Waddell had published a photograph of the image in his 
earlier work on The Biseovery of the site of Pataliputra 
published in 1892. The image originally stood on the top of 
the hill; but was brought at the north-eastern base of the hill 
a few generations before 1892. He identified the mound with 
Prince Mahendra’s hermitage hill as referred to by Fa Hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang. It is said the emperor Asoka built an 
abode inside a mountain exactly similar to the previous abode 
in the Gridhra-kuta hill at Rajgir for the prince Mahendra, 
since the former wanted him to live at Pataliputra. Hiuen 
Tsiang even states a legend how the hill and the cave were made 
by the demons and spirits, each of whom brought a stone, 
apparently a heavy one, for the purpose. They were thus 
made of stones and rocks while the Bhikhna Pahadi is only a 
brick mound. But Waddell adds that he found “three large 
blocks of stone nearly a cubic yard each” lying on suiface and 
other large stones lying loose near the eastern base. It is 
not clear, therefore, how far the identification is correct, though 
it has been generally accepted as such. The identification is 
based primarily on the form of the image, its name and the 
name of the mound. Its situation also corresponds with what 
the Chinese pilgrims describe i.e. it was situated in the western 
limits of the great city. It must be stated, however, that the 
form or shape of the mud image, as it may have possibly 
been every year, had never been seriously examined ; nor have 
the possible origin and history of its worship been carefully 
investigated into. It is now an object of worship by the 
Dusadhs, Ahirs and Goalas, who are all low caste people and 
their mode of worship has nothing characteristically Buddhist 
about it. Part of the mound was excavated in 1897 by 
P. C. Mukerji who exposed only brick rubble and dehris of 
ancient buildings with finds of only a carved brick, a terra-cotta 
figure and a crystal. No Buddhist antiquity as such has 
been reported from the mound. The identification proposed 
by Waddell is therefore still open to question for want of a 
more concrete evidence. On the top of the mound is the 
residence of the Nawab, the original construction of which can 
be dated to the latter half of the 18th century. 

49 
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{iv) Kumrahar Site :—The site is situated within the 
southern outskirts of the city, about 1| miles south-east of 
Bhikna Pahadi and a little more than a mile away from the 
river Ganges. Its ancient character was first noticed by 
Waddell in 1892 who thought that it may prove “to be the 
site of the palace of Nanda and Chandragupta”. The site, 
“for about a square quarter of a mile, is one vast mound of 
brick debris, interspersed with a few tank-like hollows. The 
depth to which this debris extends is very great. This is 
doubtless due in part to the raising of the general lev'el of 
the country by accretion of silt during the past 2000 years. 
In digging wells the carved stones are mostly met with 

at 8 to 15 feet below the surface.The villagers say 

that this was the palace of the early kings of the country, 
and that its old names are Nema, or Nima and Kumrahar; 
and that this was the residence of Bikramdyit, Balal Sen 
and Nanda Lai.” The name Kumrahar of the site, however, 
is quite curious; but, as Waddell says, it has nothing 
to do with potters (or Kumhar or Kumhra in Hindi). Waddell 
refers to ‘-sculptures of about -Asoka’s age” existing at the site 
in 1892 ; but furnishes no details thereof. 

A few years later Waddell explored this site again 
and under his directions. Mr. Mills, an Inspector of Works 
of the P.W.D., drove some trenches to a depth of nearly 
12 feet inside the courtyard of the then owner of the 
village, viz. Shaikh Akram-ul-Haq. Except “a winged 
griffin sculptured on white sandstone, 50 inches long" 
and broken bricks and plaster nothing else was then 
discovered in the digging. The sculpture is now in Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. The owner of the property had also pre¬ 
sented “portions of a Buddhist railing and a few other sculptured 
stones” to Waddell for the Government. These were lying 
in possession of the owner since long and are now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (?)^. A carved pillar deeply carved with 
life-sized fem.-ile figures on its opposite sides was also recovered 
from this site; but it was then worshipped by the village 
people under the name of Durukhia Devi, as stated by Mukerji 
in his report. 

Sporadic diggings were also done at various spots in 
the site by \\addell and his assistants leading to the following 
discoveries :— 

(a) Remains of a large wall, 3i' thick, built of bricks of 
“medieval kind, measuring 13" x 10" x 2",” forming part of 
“a large building, possibly a viharu, with a plastered brick 

cf. Plate I in Waddell’s 1903 Report. 
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pavement.” “The whole site here consists of traces of brick 
foundations, which have been repeatedly dug into for bricks 
for building puposes.” 

(b) A structure of large bricks, 12 feet below surface, 
which, it was locally believed, formed part of “a subterranean 
passage leading to a Dargah, a mile away and also to Bhikna 
Pahadi, 

(c) A fragment of a colossal Asokan pillar discovered 
12 feet below surface in the north-western portion of the site, 
adjoining the road. The piece is Sj' long and 2A' in diameter 
and was found with numerous fragments or splinters of its stone. 

(d) Fragments of Buddhist railing such as copings, 
cross-bars etc. were also found, some on surface and others in 
deep diggings. In addition to what the owner of the village 
presented to Waddell several pieces of such a railing were 
noticed by the latter being worshipped in the small temples 
in the immediate vicinity. 

It is seen from Mukerji’s report that he also excavated 
here quite extensively in 18'>6 1897, laying his trenches mainly 
near the Kallu and Chaman Tanks." He exposed a series of 
small cells or rooms with a drain, H' broad and below the 
foundations of their walls discovered a large fragment of 
Mauryan pillar, 3' in diameter and several smaller fragments 
on the floor of the cells “which appear to have been paved with 
them.” He dug extensively on the sides of the dilapidated 
Muhammedan tomb or Maqbara and drove a tunnel underneath 
the tomb, ‘ just below the cell of the grave”. He found in this 
tunnel “several fragments of the Asoka pillar. But on the 
north of the tomb the stone fragments increased in number and 
size, of which three were between 2 and 3 feet in length and 
diameter.” Here he noticed “a layer of blackish earth composed 
of ashes, embers and bits of lime” in which “the stone frag¬ 
ments of the pillar were invariably found.” While digging further 
in this “blackish layer” he got still more fragments of stone 
pillars, the polished surface of which appeared to him “quite 
fresh and new”. He was also, like Spooner, later in 1913, 
struck by the fact that the pieces of pillar were “invariably 
found” in the “blackish stratum” and attributed it to some 
deliberate destruction of the pillars by the vandals, possibly 
under king ^asahka of Bengal, by “massing round it fuel, dry 
leaves and grass to a great height, which were set on fire.”- 

Near the Muslim grave-yard at the site, Mukerji did some 
tiigging exposing foundations of brick buildings and also of what 
he thought to be an ancient stupj. But because of the graves 
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nearby he was prevented from completing his work. On the 
western fringes of the village Kumrahar he dug sporadically 
and “brought to light a large number of ancient edifices which 
from their depth and style of masonary appeared to be of two 
periods.” The only antiquities he procured from these works 
were a copper coin of Chandragupta II of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty, “a very interesting head of a Varaha (boar) in terracotta”, 
a large jar “octagonal in horizontal section, and some semi-cylin¬ 
drical bricks.” Such sporadic diggings were carried out by him 
in other portions of the site also with, more or less, similar 
results. 

It appears both Waddell and his assistants and Mukerji 
were more after identifying the localities mentioned in the 
accounts of the two Chinese pilgrims and were very keen in 
fiiiding out the Asokan pillar, mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, as 
lying in the middle of the palace enclosure of the emperor Asoka 
and inscribed with a history of the city. But they could get 
no such inscribed pillar, and on the other hand, got only nume¬ 
rous fragments of pillar or pillars, apparently Mauryan, but 
with not a single trace of inscription on any one of them. 

In 1913-15 Spooner was the next to excavate at Kumrahar 
with the funds donated by Sir Ratan Tata. His report on the 
work refers to Waddell’s earlier e.xcavations in 1895 to 1902, 
but curiously enough he is silent on what Mukerji did in 1896-7 
in the ver}' area he e.xcavated. He too was hoping to discover 
the famous inscribed pillar, referred to above, with the remains 
of Asoka s palace. In the upper levels, hardly a few feet below 
surface, he e.xposed ruins of brick buildings, which from the 
antiquities found associated with them, were assigned by hiij> to 
the Gupta period (i.e, 4-5th centuries A. D.). Although these 
were “minutely measured, drawn and photogra¬ 
phed Spooner says nothing about their architectural and other 
features. Just beneath these brick remains he found a “thick 
layer of ashes or what Mukerji had earlier noticed as “blackish 
stratum. This was about 10 feet below surface. In this ash 
layer he obtained “coins .and other remains of early Christian 
centuries and, what is important, numerous fragments of pillars 
obviously of Asokan date. Below this, to a further depth of 
about 9 feet, clay or silt deposit appeared, with numerous 
c}lindiical shafts of the same ash of the layer above, which were 
seen spaced at regular intervals of 14 to 15 feet apart from 
each other. The clay or silt deposit was absolutely devoid of 
any evidence of human occupation while in the cylinders of ash 
were found the same fr.agroeuts of pillars noticed in the layer of 
ash above. Underneath the bottom of the ash cylinders, at a 
depth of nearly 20 feet, lay the virgin soil. 
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From the positions of the ash cylindars and the pillar 
fragments found therein, it became quite clear that here we 
have traces of a large building supported on parallel rows of 
monolithic pillars, spaced about 14 feet apart, the row from 
east to west consisting of ten pillars and the other from north 
to south consisting possibly of eight in all. Out of these 
numerous pillars only one was found in a fallen recumbent 
position and in broken state, but almost in perfect condition 
from its base to a height of 14' V'. It is smooth and polished 
right down to its base, except for an inch near the bottom and 
for the 4 square bosses projecting a little from the shaft at 
5 feet above the base. The bottom of the pillar bears some 
symbols or mason’s marks which include three rows of triple 
circles. Since similar symbols on pillars are to be found at 
Behistan ^in Persia, Spooner concluded that perhaps Persian 
architects or stone workers were employed by the Mauryan 
Emperor for the purpose. The superstructure of the building 
was probably made of wood since pieces of burnt wood were 
found in the dehrh in the “ashy layer”. It is noteworthy that 
no bases or pedestals for the pillars were discovered. The 
building was apparently destroyed by fire some time before the 
Gupta period. The occurrence of the ash-cylindars without 
any indications of basements or pedestals for the pillars is rather 
mystifying, since the other lower parts of the broken pillars 
are no longer traceable. Spooner had advanced his novel 
“sinkage theory” indicating that the lower portions of the pillars 
had sunk through the soft virgin soil far down into the bowels 
of the earth and are thus no longer traceable. 

Close to the south-east of these remains of the building, 
parallel to the rows of pillars, hardly about 15 feet away, com¬ 
parable to the distance between the pillars, was discovered by 
Spooner a series of seven platforms, made of wood, measuring 
30' long, 5' 4" broad and 4' 6" high. They were found at 15' 
below the surface, lying parallel to each other, with their lengths 
running north to south. Five of them are found in line with 
the rows of the p.llars of the building. They were made of the 
logs of Sal wood, the horizontal logs being very carefully and 
neatly joined together and firmly secured, in position by 
vertical wooden posts along the edges and also down the centre 
at the intervals. The uprights were found going down to a 
depth of 5' to T so as to prevent any possible displacement in 
the platforms. On the top the uprights project a little beyond 
the level of the platform. The logs were found in excellent 
state of preservation except for those used in the facings of 
the platforms indicating, perhaps, the fact that the platforms 
were not originally meant to serve as foundations of some 
super-structure. The second platform from the east was found 
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cut into vertically in a wide semi circle, below which was 
discovered a shallow, circular brick-lined pit, the bricks of 
which were supported on a collar of wood 3' below its own edge. 
It is apparently not a later well, since in the upper levels no 
traces of it were noticed. Close to the west of this row of 
platform is the Muhamrnedan tomb and it could not, therefore 
be ascertained whether underneath the tomb also similar 
platforms exist along the southern side of the building. From 
the alignment of the platforms in relation to the pillars of 
the building on the north and from the level at which they 
were found, it seems obvious that their construction was 
connected with the building, but in what manner and for what 
purpose, is a mystery which still remains to be solved. The 
interior of one of the platforms was also carefully examined 
by Spooner but nothitig was found inside Nowhere else in 
India wooden platforms of this kind have been found; their 
study is therefore a matter of considerable historical, archaeolo¬ 
gical and architectural interest. 

It is to be noted that e.xcept for the fragments of stone 
pillars and burnt wood nothing else was found in the excavations 
which was either connected with the building or its occupation. 
A colossal stone head, crudely carved and a matrix bearing a 
trio of very archaic symbols, were no doubt found in the 
lowest levels, but they are isolated finds perhaps not connected 
with the building. In fact the site was comparatively barren 
in finds of antiquities, which include only some stone pieces of a 
railing, an inscribed stone fragment, terracotta figures and a 
few clay sealings which have been assigned to Mauryan or 
Auriga periods. Other few antiquities of a later date include a 
Bodhisattva image of Kushan date, numerous clay seals mostly 
of Gupta age and some 69 coins from the primitive punch- 
marked coins down to those of emperor Shah Alum with a wide 
gap between the Guptas and the Muhammedans. 

To the west of the “pillared hall” site Spooner excavated 
a few spots exposing traces of brick buildings ranging from the 
medieval age to the Mauryan period. Pieces of pillars, like those 
in the pillared hall, very large size Mauryan bricks, pieces of 
polished stone and a piece of a Mauryan door-jamb(?) with beauti¬ 
fully polished effigies in high relief were found in some of the 
diggings. Spooner was therefore of an opinion that a group of 
buildings once e.xisted side by side with the Great Hall and the 
whole area was perhaps enclosed by a boundary wall on all its 
sides. The finds made here and in other diggings in the site by 
Spooner include three pieces of sculptures representing human 
figures, done on highly polished stone of Maury.an date, polished 
stone discs of perhaps Mauryan date, inscribed pieces of glass 
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of perhaps Mauryan or Sunga date, 2 gold and a hoard of 52 
copper coins of Kushan date and a number of terracotta seals 
and plaques some of which bear inscriptions. The find worth 
mentioning is a stone piece bearing the legend Cluro. Of the 
terracotta plaques one bears a picture of a temple which had 
been interpreted to be a symbolic replica of the famous Bodh 
Gaya temple; but some scholars believe this to be a forgery 
(cf. B. M. Barua, Gaya and Bodh Gaya, II, pp. 45-47 and Spooner, 
JBOItS, Vol. I, pp. 1-4). Amongst the numerous decorated pieces 
of pottery those found in the Mauni-pokhar area bear representa¬ 
tions of the sun, o*- a star and the Persian fire-altar. Spooner was 
of the opinion that the name Mauni of the tank is reminiscent of 
the Magis of Persia and fiom the finds of these potsherds he 
concluded that the Magis had a fire-altar or shuine on the banks 
of this tank. All the antiquities discovered in Spooner’s excava¬ 
tions are now in Patna Museum. 

In 1951'55 the Jayaswal Research Institnte undertook 
another series of regular excavations at Kumrahar. A portion 
and the surroundings of the Mauryan Pillared Hall were also 
excavated but the result was not %’ery spectacular, Spooner 
had located traces of 72 pillars but now traces of eight more 
pillars belonging to the Hall proper and four additional ones 
perhaps belonging to the entrance or porch of the building were 
discovered by the Institute. It was further revealed that the 
pillars were fixed on wooden basements, each 4' 6" snuare, 
which were placed on a foundation of compact layer of blue 
clay, 6" in thickness. The pillars were about 32| feet in height 
of which nearly 9 feet were buried inside the plinth. But the 
reason why the-e buried parts of pillars were also polished still 
remains to be explained. From the enoimous quantity of ash 
and from the ashy layer of the excavation, it has been surmised 
that the ceiling and possibly the floor too were made of wood. It 
is likely that the Hall had no walls to enclose it on all the 
four sides, for no traces of walls were found in the excavations. 
It was very probably an open pavilion. Since bricks, lime and 
patches of lime-plaster have been found in the digging, it is 
presumed that the wooden ceiling was covered with a brick work 
and lime-plaster. It has, however, not been made clear whether 
the roof was flat and if not, what type of roof it was. 
Excavations in the vicinity gave no indication whether this Great 
Hall was attended to or anncxeil by any subsidiary structures, 
out-houses or other contemporary buildings as should otherwise 
be e.xpected- It is not knowii whether it was even surrounded by 
a protective boundary w.ill From the above observations it has 
become rather difficult tc imagine the purpose for which the 
Hall was erected and used. It is rather curious that we can 
only know at present that the Great Hall stood in solitary 
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grandeur still posing a problem to us as to why it was there and 
what for. Spooner had earlier concluded that it was destroyed 
by fire in pre-Guptan times; but the Institute’s excavation 
shows that this happened some i ime in early 5unga period. 
How this fire was caused cannot be stated for certainty. In the 
upper strata, ^unga, Kushan and Gupta structures were found 
and it seems clear that after 600 A. D. the site was not in 
occupation and came to be occupied again in the 18th century 
A. D. 


To the south-east and south of the Hall, some trenches 
were laid ; but, like the seven wooden platforms found earlier 
by Spooner, no new platform was discovered. From a careful 
examination of the stratification of this part of the site, it has 
been suggested that there was once a canal here connected 
possibly with the Son river. This canal perhaps enabled the 
builder of the Great Hall to transport the huge monoliths from 
its quarry at Chunar—some 150 miles away to west—along the 
river Ganges to the site of the Hall. “It is possible to make a 
new conjecture about the purpose of the wooden platforms. 
They probably supported a broad wooden staircase of about 
30 steps, each step being 24 ft. in length and 6 inches in height. 
This staircase was used by distinguished visitors, coming to the 
Hall by boat.” (Cf. Report oh the Kumrahar Excavations, 195’.-55, 
p. 25). 

At some distance to the south and west too excavations 
were made but no structures of Mauryan date as such were 
discovered. Instead a number of monastic buildings ranging 
in date from the §unga to later Gupta periods were exposed in 
the diggings. It is obvious from the discoveries of the ruins of 
brick structures scattered over the area that after the Mauryan 
period the site was occupied by the Buddhists for a consideiable 
length of time, i. e., nearly 750 years. Obviously a religious 
establishment of the Buddhists flourished here and this is 
testified by an inscribed seal found amongst the ruins of one of 
the monastic structures referring to 3ri-Arogya-vihara hhikshu- 
samghasya. It is, however, interesting that the lay-out of this 
monastery does not follow the pattern of the plan so popular 
and common at Nalanda (cf. p. 321 above). The monastery 
has been called as the Arogya-vihara monastery and dated to 
the Gupta period on the basis of the above inscribed seal. The 
other Buddhist buildings traced in the excavations include an 
interesting apsidal brick chuitya enshrining a 10 feet diameter 
brick stupa in its apsidal centre. It has been assigned to a date 
between lOO to 300 A. D. 

Quite a good number of antiquities were found in these 
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excavations. They include finds like pottery, punch-marked 
coins of copper, terracotta figures—human as well as animal- 
terracotta seals and beads, some iron objects and other minor 
antiquities. 

(v) Bulandibagh :—Close to the north-west of Kumrahar 
is the site of Bulandibagh the antiquity of which was first 
noticed in 1892 by Waddell. The name Bulandi or Bilandi is 
of Muhammedan origin and would, according to Waddell, in¬ 
dicate its ancient “mound-like character”. Waddell took the 
site to represent remains of ancient Buddhist monastery or the 
vihara of Buddha’s footprints; since in the middle of its surface 
he noticed a stone, about 2’ square, embedded in the ground, 
with “the defaced, yet quite distinct, marks of two monster 
foot-prints” seen engraved on its upper surface, which Waddell 
thought represented the footprints of the Buddha as referred to 
in Hieun Tsiang’s account of Pataliputra.^ The base portion 
of a polished sandstone pillar was also noticed nearby. In order 
to be sure of such an identification of the site C. A. Mills 
excavated part of the site in 1896 under Waddell’s directions ; 
but he discovered, in fact, “the magnificent colossal capital of a 
distinctly Greek type” at a depth of 12 feet below the surface. 
In carving and workmanship this capital bears much resemblance 
to the Ionic capitals and its discovery at Pataliputra was 
therefore considered as most significant in view of the Greek 
contacts of the Mauryan Empire. The capital is now in Patna 
Museum. In the course of this excavation traces of brick 
walls, “ancient wooden bridges and piers or ghats along the 
ancient moats” and broken fragments of a “gigantic pillar of 
Asoka”, bearing the usual Mauryan polish, were discovered 
mostly between the depth of 10 to 15 feet. It appears Waddell 
had also come by some sort of “wooden wall” or “palisade” 
in the course of this work (cf. his report for 1903, p. 26). He 
refers to “a line of several erect beams running east to west. 
The beams were of SM wood, about 18 feet long by 14" x 12" 
and they evidently formed the northern boundary of a canal 
or old armlet of the Son.” He adds further that another erect 
beam was similarly discovered in a well close to the south¬ 
western corner of Kumrahar nearby. The significance of 
these wooden “structures” which were likewise being exposed 
at other sites nearby by Mukerji at almost the same time 
(cf. pp. 396 ff. below), does not seem to have been noticed by 
Waddell, since he only incidentally passes them over. 

!• A foot'priat stone waa seen Hiuen Tsiang, which he says was broken 
by king .Sa^&nka and dung into the river. "But be adds that it ‘‘came to take its 
old place**. Waddell quotes a siraiLar legend current in the locality about this 
stone also and would identify it accordingly, cf. p. 13, 

50 
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In 1915 to 1917 Spooner took up the excavations at 
Bulandibagh on behalf of the Archaeological Survey and 
his work was continued further sporadically by Manoranjan 
Ghosh of the Patna Museum during the years 1922-23 to 
1928-29. Spooner’s excavation revealed an interesting wooden 
structure, consisting of two parallel walls of wooden uprights, 
1 ' 3" X 1' 10" in section, enclosing an area 12' 4" wide. Within 
the enclosed area was found, at a depth of 22 feet below surface, 
a floor composed of long squared timbers, with their ends fitted 
into sockets into the uprights of the walls. The wooden uprights 
of the walls were found going down to a further depth of 5 
feet below the floor-level of the structure and were seen resting 
on a bed of kankar foundations. The wooden walls or uprights 
were found standing over a length of 24 feet only; but from 
the trial pits made at intervals, it was noticed that the floor 
itself extended over a larger length of nearly 350 feet at least. 
Since the floor timbers had trimmed ends, meant obviously for 
insertion into the sockets of the uprights, it is obvious that 
the uprights or walls also extended to this distance with the 
floor ; but had disappeared already. The walls were observed 
running pa,rallel to each other in the direction of east to west 
and in an isolated digging, further east, it was observed that 
the lines of upright timbers ran north to south indicating that 
the walls took here a turn to the south or north. The correct 
allignment and continuation of these “wooden walls” has not 
been ascertained as yet. It is, however, clear that the wooden 
walls were of a height of at least 9 feet, if not more, above 
the timber-floor level. Unfortunately the published reports do 
not convey sufficiently cleaily any idea about the correct nature 
and purpose of these wooden walls, the nature of the deposits 
within the area enclosed between the walls and the antiquities 
found therein. It is stated by Kuraishi that the walls were 
faced “on the outside with wooden planks fixed to the 
upright with wooden pegs” ; and that running across the floor 
sleepers was “a single long plank of wood which probably 
formed the surface of the actual flooring.” From the deep 
levels at which the remains were discovered, there would be 
no doubt that they belonged to the Mauryan period and 
represent the “timber palisades” referred to by Megasthenes 
as enclosing the ancient city of Pataliputra. 

Manoranjan Ghosh later excavated this site during the 
years 1922-23 to 1927-28 with a view to continue the work 
of Spooner. He exposed the timber floors and the w'ooden 
upiights of walls over a long distance. His work was of a 
sporadic nature and his brief report is not supported by drawings. 
It therefore conveys little idea of the layout and allignment of 
the structure. He was, however, struck by the comparatively 
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“small quantity of any brick construction to the north of the 
palisades” while to the south of them he discovered as many 
as four different strata of brick ruins. In the course of his 
diggings Ghosh discovered a long octagonal post, 6" to 7" 
each side, and having a diameter of nearly 16". From its ex¬ 
posed length of 13 feet he thought that it was a post of a 
torana gateway pierced into the line of the palisades. 

Side by side with the palisade Ghosh discovered the 
remains of a drain with wooden walls at sides and with a 
bottom of wooden planks. The wooden planks for the side^ 
and bottom are nearly 6" in thickness; and the height ai'.d 
width of the drain seem to have been 6' 3" and 3' 6" respec¬ 
tively. The planks were held in position with the help of 
wooden battons fixed to additional posts supporting the planks 
with iron nails 2 feet in length; while the joints between the 
planks were made water-tight by means of stripes of iron, 
3 inches wide, fixed to the planks by small iron nails. From 
what Ghosh describes about the drain it is obvious it was a 
very elaborate construction wherein a huge quantity of wood 
was liberally used for side-walls as well as bottom, and the 
drain ran mostly along the “wooden walls or palisades.” Similar 
traces of such “wooden drains” were noticed in the nearby 
sites also (cf, pp. 396 and 399 below). 

As compared with Kumrahar, Bulandibagh had been 
much richer in finds of antiquities of various kinds. They 
include a long sword, some metal knives and arrow heads, 
metal hair-ornaments, a curious round brazier, and over 200 
primitive cast coins. The glazed pottery, now called as N.B.P., 
and other pottery “embossed with prim.itive symbols by means 
of an incuse” w'ere also found in abundance. Besides numer¬ 
ous terracotta figures, mostly of females, were discovered, 
having very curious head-dresses and coiffures. The other 
interesting finds include wooden sandals, scraps of basket 
work and pieces of blue glass. The most interesting of the 
finds, however, was a chariot wheel of wooden spokes and 
hub with the iron rim found still in its proper place. 

(vi) Sandalpur :—Close to the north of Bulandibagh is 
a small hamlet or suburb named Sandalpur. Here P.C, Muktrji 
did some digging in 1897, since he was told by the villagers 
that several posts of wooden palisades existed here at a depth 
of some 15 feet. He could not, however, dig down to that 
depth, but, between 5 to 10 feet, he found extensive ruins of 
buildings which he assigned to Mauryan and post-Mauryan 
dates. Waddell also explored this area and noticed foundations of 
ancient brick walls. The site is locally associated with Bhima 
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Sena of the great Epic, which to Waddell appeared to indicate 
existence of Asokan pillar at the site. In fact he saw two pieces 
of temple pillars in stone bearing the usual Mauryan polish, one 
5 feet long and the other 2^ feet long. He saw them on a 
mound to the east of the village, where, he was told, another 
large piece, 8' long, was lying, with inscription on it. It was 
in worship, some 30 years before him; but had disappeared 
already and could not be traced by Waddell. 

Near the hamlet is an area called Gosain Khanda where, 
in 1935, traces of a wooden structure, like the one found at 
Bulandibagh, were noticed. The wall here was traced to a 
length of nearly 100 feet, running north to south, and having 
a height of about 7 feet and thickness of 5' 6". The bottom 
of the wall was nearly 22 feet below the nearest road level. 
The wall, it appears, continued further north and south. The 
finds from this small excavation include the N. B P. pottery, 
a terra-cotta animal figure, and a grey-stone coping. Traces 
of brick walls were also discovered in the digging, (cf. An. JRep., 
AS I, 1935-36 pp. 54-55 and also Patna Museum Report for 
1927-28, pp. 13-17 for finds of pottery), 

(vii) Bampur :—This hamlet is situated close to the west 
of Bulandibagh. It appears, in 1892 or so, Waddell and his 
assistant C. A. Mills discovered at Rampur extensive remains 
at the south-western corner of the village, 12 feet below 
the surface. The structure here consisted of a “series of 
wooden planks built up, one over the other, like the trestles 
of a bridge. This structure is evidently the foundation 
of a tower of a jetty or pier projecting into the old Son river. 
It was exposed running north and south and at its side was a 
wooden-lined drain traced for about sixty yards, the upright 
beams of which, about eight feet long, are set on brick plinth, 
17 feet below the surface and the bottom of this waterway was 
also lined with wood.”, (cf. Waddell’s report of 1903 p. 41). 
P. C. Mukerji criticised this excavation of Mills in rather strong 
terms and it appears he was later instructed to continue the 
excavation at this site himself. On further examination of the 
wooden drain discovered by Mills, he says that it consisted of 
stout cross-beams, 5' 8" x 8" x 8", laid across two dwarfish walls 
or rather beddings of bricks and supported at the sides by 
retaining posts, 6' 2" high and 8” in breadth and thickness. 
“The walls of the drain were also constructed of blocks of wood 
9 inches thick and made almost water-tight by fine setting, one 
above another. On these two walls was a roofing of wooden 
blocks about one foot in thickness, laid longitudinally on the 
wails. The wooden blocks used in the floor, walls and roof of 
the drain, measured between 17' x llj" x 8" and 16' x 9" x 8", 
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Hardly 100 feet to the west of Mills excavation is a low- 
lying area or tank called Pan-bharni (i. e. ‘-filling of water”) 
where Mukerji took up his vvork of excavation. Here hardly a 
foot or two below the surface he discovered a similar wooden 
structure running east to west. He could not, however, succeed 
in tracing its allignment over any considerable length as the 
remains had been disturbed already. While clearing the embank¬ 
ment of the tank, however, he came upon “the first layer of 
fallen timbers of Sd below which he exposed another layer 
running east to west.” “In this layer were seen bamboos, still 
standing as originally fixed, which supported the wooden walls. 
In the second layer of wooden remains was found an axe with 
which the carpenters of old were no doubt working when it 
accidentally fell and was lost.” 

Thinking that the drain continued further to the north¬ 
west, Mukerji explored a dry tank at this spot and found, on 
clearing the muddy earth, “a wall of wooden planks, three 
inches thick.” 13 feet below he came upon a wooden structure 
of “peculiar construction” running east to west. Its description 
by Mukerji is not quite intelligible though it would appear that 
this drain consisted of two parallel beddings of Sal timber, 4' 4^* 
apart, with walls of timber planks, about 8 feet in height, 
strengthened and supported by stout wooden posts. He also 
noticed other wooden beams going north and south, but he could 
not determine their correct disposition. He considered the 
wooden structure to be “quite unique”. He found here, at a 
depth of 10 feet below the tank bed, two axes and a nail “with 
two points at one end.” “One of the axes has its hole fossilised, 
indicating the great age it was buried”, (cf. pp.23-24 of Muker- 
ji’s report of 1896-97). 

{y'mBahadarpur :—This hamlet is situated close to the 
south-west of Bulandibagh and to the south of Rampur. Here 
Waddell discovered the remains of another wnoden drain, deeply 
buried but the bed of the channel was found paved with bricks 
about 11” square (cf. Waddell’s report, p. 41). 

(ix) Daudbigha, Nayatola and Laskari Bibi :—These places 
are situated to the south or south-east of Bulandibagh and were 
explored by Mukerji in 1897. At Daudbigha he exposed a wooden 
post standing on a thick plank of wood at a depth of 20 feet. 
“Above this, a thick layer of broken vessels, about 2 feet in 
depth was cut through.” He also discovered traces of brick 
building built of large bricks which, according to him, “showed 
great antiquity.” For various reasons he could not continue 
further this “very interesting excavation.” The area was not 
explored again afterwards. 
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About 1000 feet further east Mukerji claims to have 
traced remains of extensive ghatg, just to the north of 
Pipal-panti road. He could find them extending continuously 
for a length of more than 700 feet east to west. The 
flights of steps of the ghatg faced north and were built at 
a distance from each other, in one line, with intervening 
curtain walls connecting them. Mukerji could expose them 
only to a depth of some 13 feet because of the subsoil water 
coming in at that level. 

At Laskari Bibi, to the west of above, is a mound on 
which stands the tomb of a Muslim lady named Laskari Bibi 
about whose history little is so far known. Here Mukerji 
excavated in 1896, but because of the graves covering the area 
he could not dig much, (hough he could get some traces of 
brick buildings. According to Mukerji there was originally 
an earthen here with brick walls added later to it in 

order to strengthen it. Nearby are other mounds, close by the 
hamlet of Jogipura, where Mills discovered “an interesting 
architrave, which is carved with ornaments in one face.” 
Mukerji would identify these mounds with the sites of the last five 
gtupag erected by Asoka, which the scholars like Cunningham, 
Waddell, Spooner and others would Jocate at the Panch Pahadi 
mounds already described above (cf. Mukerji’s report for 1897*8 
pp. 22-23; Waddell's report of 1892 pp. 14-15, and Mukerji, 
lA, XXXI, pp. 437-38). 

(x) Pirthipur ;— This is a small hamlet just to the 
west of Rampur and Bahadaipur. Since the villagers knew of 
a large pillar buried !0 feet underground, at the north-eastern 
corner of the village, Waddell e.xcavated the area and recovered 
“a massive sandstone pillar evidently belonging to a temple”. 
It measured 5 feet long and 3' 6" in breadth. It was carved 
with a band of “rope ornament” and a vase-shaped torus. At 
a short distance to the north-east was found ‘a plastered brick 
terrace only two and a half feet bcl’ow the surface and on 
this were found standing in gitu the bases of five broken 
sandstone posts of a railing.” According to Waddell this 
railing perhaps belonged to the famous Btupa enshrining the 
relics of Ananda, the most favourite of Buddha’s disciples. 
This gtupa was originally erected by king Ajatasatru at Pataliputra. 
The actual site of the gtupa, however, has not been traced. 
In Waddell’s excavation at this spot some later medieval 
brick-buildings were e.xposed, about 3 feet below surface, 
(cf. Waddell’s report for 1902-1903 pp. 41, 56). 

(xi) Loltanipur :-This site is about a mile west of Bulandibagh. 
Its antiquarian character was first noticed by P. C. Mukerji in 
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1897 . He refers to the site of an ancient gadh at Lohanipur 
where he found several important remains, two Mauryan pillars 
“of the Asoka style,” one big ten ace, a Buddhistic railing 
and a wooden palisade with drain underneath. He found the 
terrace to be quite “peculiar in construction ; the first layer 
was a bedding of bricks ; above which was rammed a layer of 

mrkhi and hhot . .Above this again was another layer 

of pure lime in solid pieces, not powdered, again rammed and 
properly levelled. This terrace was traced 2 feet 6 inches 
below the present level of the field.” The Brrddhist railirtg 
fragments, which Mukerji discovered, a[)parently belonged to 
some »tupa which could not, however, be traced by him at the 
site. At two spots, in this area, Mukerji succeeded in recoverittg 
several fragments of Mauryan pillar, mote than 3 feet in 
diameter, found at a depth of 10 to 12 feet. In otte of the sites 
he found the square base of the Asokatt capital with other 
fragments of the pillar. 

Two furlongs to the south Mukerji discoverd remains 
of a wooden palisade with the wooden drain at its bottom. 
The drain e.xtended north :tnd south to a length of 35 feet as 
could be e.xposed by Mukerji. The drain consisted of two 
parallel lines of Sd posts, 5' 6" apart, and roofed over with 
long beams 8" in thickness. The roof and the walls of the 
drain were supported from inside with an inner frame-work of 
other wooden posts and cross beams. He noticed also an octago- 
naljpillur, other w'ooden beams and another wooden wall; but he 
could not make out their puri:ose. He was told that in the 
area to the further south there c.xist other wooden remains 
and traces of a long wall called Chardtn'ari ; but he could not 
explore the area to trace them out. In the course of his diggings 
at this site Mukerji recovered a inimber of punch-maiked coins, 
seme beads ami a coin of the Gupta Emperor Chandragupta 
II. (cf. his repoit fui 1896-97, pp. 25 2' ). 

.\ccording to Manoianjin Ghosh Lohani[)ur is a Chinese 
Buddhist word meaning the pur or abode of the Lohans which is 
a corruption of the Siiitkiit .\rhani i. e. the Buddhist monks. 
He would therefore suggest thai so r.e Buddhist ruins c.xist at 
the site. He says that he and Professor Russel excavated 
at Lohanipur and found “a stepped wooden structure of Sd, wood 
extending north to south", (cf. his I’a'diputra, pp. 23, 45). In 
1928-29 Mauryan remains, such as a sandstone pedestal of a pillar, 
other pillar fragments and paits of a stone lading, were reported 
by the Patna Museum autho; ities fiom this locality. In 1937, 
in the course of building operations, traces of a brick chamber, 
8' 10" square and two nude torsos bearing the usual Mauryan 
polish came to light which were identified by A. Banerji Shastri 
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with images of Jain Tirthaiiikaras obviously because of the nudity 
of the figures. The identification is, however, open to doubt, 
(cf. Patna Museum Report for 1928-29, pp. 3-4 and tTBORS, 
XXVI, p. 120 ff^ In the same area about half a mile away a 
large hoard of 2300 silver punch-marked coins was found in the 
course of sewage operations. According to K. P. Jayaswal 
the symbols on those coins are either Mauryan or pre-Mauryan 
(cf. JBORS, XXV, pp. 91 ff.). 

(xii) Kadamlcuan, Bakiryanj area near Bhiknd-PaTiadi, 
Muradpur, Golakpur etc. in the main city area :— 

To the north of Lohanipur is Kadamkuan and further 
north is Bakarganj, both the areas being now thickly populated. 
Here, in the course of sewage works, during the years 1935 
and after, numerous antiquities and finds were recovered from 
various depths upto 20 feet below the surface. They include 
mostly pottery, such as N.B P. and other wares, terracotta beads, 
glass beads, beads in various semi-precious stones, terracotta 
figures, animal as well as human, circular stone discs, earthen 
vessels of various sizes and shapes, a few glass pieces with a 
letter or so inscribed in early Brahmi etc. These antiquities 
have not been studied and dated and it is not known whether 
any remains of buildings were also noticed in the operations. 
On superficial observation it may be said that the antiquities 
mostly belong to the Mauryan or post-Mauryan date; though a 
few later medieval finds are quite likely to be seen amongst them; 
since an earthen jar with an inscription cf 11th or 12th century 
characters was found at a depth of nearly 15 feet. The inscrip¬ 
tion is read as : KaUarthakasya (i.e. of ‘ Kaivartaka”, a name of 
some unknown person). It should, howevei, be noted that out 
of nearly 71 coins found in these operations 69 coins are either 
copper cast coins or punch-marked ones in copper or silver. 
Only two coins are of much later date, one of copper said to be 
of Muhammedan period and the other also a “Muhammedan 
coin of a peculiar shape.” The latter two coins have not been 
properly identified as yet. All these antiquities are now in 
Patna Museum. 

The area covered by these sewage operations was quite 
extensive, about 3 to 4 miles in length and a mile or so wide 
along the Ganges. Though systematic excavation is never 
possible in this populous area, the antiquities sporadically found 
in the sewage or building operations, nevertheless, give 
sufficient indication about the possible antiquity of the remains 
lying underneath as pointed out above. 

(xiii) Jamuna Dhih :—This is situated to the west of the 
present Patna Junction station in the modern Bankipore area. 
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The site was noticed by Mukerji in 1897 who did a little 
trial digging and, at a depth of 6 feet below surface, discovered 
several large jars, terracotta play-things, and a number of stone 
pestles and stools, which the local people worship as Goreya 
Devi. He exposed also remains of brick buildings which he 
would assign to the Mauryan period ; though nothing positively 
datable to that age was discovered amongst the finds. It is to be 
noted, however, that Mukerji obtained here a statue of Gaurl- 
Sankar and other broken images possibly indicating the existence 
of a site of Saiva temple, built at some later date; but it 
could not be traced by Mukerji. The area nearby is known 
to the local people as Mar-Son, indicating an old bed of 
the Son river in the locality. Whether this locality 

formed part of ancient Pataliputra is a point still open to 
doubt for want of a thorough exploration of the area. Waddell, 
in his plan of Pataliputra accompanying his report of 1892, 
shows the site of an “old Raja’s fort’’ here and indicates 
that the site is quite extensive and is worth a further 
exploration. Part of this site is now seen occupied by the 
Secretariat and other buildings. Waddell further refers to a 
hamlet or site of Samanpura (i. e. from Sanskrit 6ramanapura 
i. e. township of monks ?) in this area which according to him 
may indicate the ruins of a tUpa or monastery lying underneath 
(cf. his report for 1892, p. 15 and Mukerji, Report for 1897-98, 

p. 26). 

(xiv) Maharaja Khanda, Tulsi Mandi, Murlisaganj, Sewai 
Tank, Mangles Tank and other Eastern parts of Patna City :— 

These areas of the present city are situated to east of 
Bulandibagh and Kumrahar. Maharaja Khanda is about IJ 
miles east of Bulandibagh and the Mangles Tank is about a 
mile further east. Mahaiaja Khanda means literally “Emperor's 
moat” but how and when this name of the site got currency 
is not known. Waddell quotes the local information that 
about 25 to 30 wooden beams were exposed in excavating a 
tank and were visible for a long time. Waddell was of the 
opinion that the site evidently contains ruins of one of the 
numerous towers mentioned by Megasthenes (cf. hiS report of 
1892, p. 15). The area does not seem to have been explored 
or excavated afterwards. 

A little to the west of Maharaja Khanda is a tank called 
Sewai Talao at which P. C. Mukerji did some digging in 1897. 
Ten feet below the bed of the tank he exposed “a layer of 
thick planks, spread over a bedding of brick-work and beams... 
The fragment of the beam had a hole to receive the tenon of 
a post which must have supported the ancient drain or 
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palisade.” The wooden structure apparently extended from 
east to west. On the bank of this tank is a temple of Siva, 
called Sevai, from which the tank is so known, wherein Mukerji 
noticed pieces of a carved Buddhist rail and the enshrined 
linga with “the head of Parvatl attached to it.” Nearby is 
the temple of the goddess Sitala, where Mukerji observed 
a votive ttupa, pieces of a Buddhist rail and a Buddha head. 
It appears some Buddhist shrine or »tupa once existed in the 
locality, (cf. his report for 1897-8, p. 21). 

A little to the east of Maharaja Khanda is the Tulsi 
Mandi area of the city. According to Waddell—who did not 
actually visit the area—the Tulsi Mandi itself is situated on a 
high mound and he would locate there the site of the great 
Kukkutarama monastery where the famous “Council of 
Pataliputra” of the Buddhist tradition was held during the 
reign of emperor Asoka. There are besides three artificial 
mounds near Tulsi Mandi, of which the one, with a later Jain 
temple on it, was identified by him with the Amalaka ttupa 
of the Buddhist tradition quoted by Hiuen Tsiang. 300 yards 
to the north-west of this mound is another large mound of 
bricks which Waddell proposed to identify with the GhaptS 
itupa of Hiuen Tsiang, the scene of great Aryadeva’s victory. 
Another mound about 300 yards to the east contains a later 
shrine of a ghost of a Brahmin named Moti, who, it is said, 
met an untimely death in ages long gone by. Waddell does not 
quote any local history of this Brahmin ; but he would identify 
the site with that of the stiipa raised, it is said, in honour of a 
the defeat of a Brahman by Asvaghosha in the course of 
religious discussion as mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. The high 
mound to the north-east of Tulsi Mandi and near the western 
gate of the old fort is, according to Waddell, a site of another 
stupa, (cf. Waddell’s report of l892, pp. 15-18). 

About a mile east of Tulsi Mandi is the Mangle's Tank 
where, it is said, several wooden beams were exposed in course 
of excavations some time in 1872 or so. Beglar tried to trace 
these beams then ; but it seems they had already been removed, 
(cf. Waddell’s report for 1892 p. 19). Ghosh, however, gives 
a different version of the discovery. He says the discovery 
was made in 1875-76 when the tank was excavated by Mr. 
Mangles, the then Collector of Patna. The discovery was of 
a long line of brick wall, running north-west to south-east, with 
a line of wooden palisades running almost parallel to it and 
not far from it. (cf. his PagiUputra, p. ^0). 

■w -i — 

About 1| miles south-east of Tulsi Mandi is the hamlet 
of Murtizaganj. In 1951, an accidental discovery of 21 discs 
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of soap-stone was reported in this area in the bed of a nda. 
The antiquities were found within a radius of about 3 feet, 
hardly a foot below the bed of the nala, which was about 17 feet 
below the surrounding ground level. The small area nearby 
was consequently excavated by Shere of Patna Museum, who got 
more finds like decorated potsherds, earthen vessels etc. The 
discs are circular in shape, varying in diameter between 1 to 
2 feet and are carved in most beautifully and intricate 
geometrical and floral patterns inset with animal and human 
figures. The use to which they were put is still a mystery. 
They are, all of them, well polished. No building remains were 
noticed in the digging. Shere would assign the stone discs 
to about the 1st century B.C. (Cf. JBRS, XXXVII, pp. 178 ff.) 

It will be seen that none of these eastern portions of 
the old city were previously excavated by Waddell or his 
assistants nor by Mukerji or Spooner later on. The full 
significance of the antiquity of these sites was thus not 
well-known. The Jayaswal Institute, therefore, took up 
trial diggings in the other select areas in this part of the 
city in order to ascertain the extent of Pataliputra in this 
direction The areas so excavated were : GuLzarbagh 
Goverment Press playground, Mahabirghat on the Ganges. 
Begam Haveli and Shah Kamal road, all of them situated 
to the north or north-east of Tulsi Mandi. The excavations 
take the ruins to a date about the 4th century B. C., if not 
earlier, revealing ruins of brick-buildings, perhaps of a slightly 
later date. The most interesting of the finds were at the 
Shah Kamal road which include a number of pieces of sand¬ 
stone pillar or pillars, bearing the Mauryan polish, of which 
one is as large as 6' x 3' and is found carved with the "bead 
and reel pattern” commonly found on Asokan capitals. The 
other finds in these excavations include the usual N. B. P. 
and other pottery, punch-marked and cast coins, beads, terra¬ 
cotta figures, some copper object etc. It appears from these 
finds that between the period from about 6U0 to 1600 A. D. 
the sites were not under occupation (cf.. Indian Archaeology, 
a Review, 1955-56, pp. 22-23). 

(xv) Agam Kuan, Kharaunia and Stone Trough :—Agam 
Kuan literally means an “unfathomable well”. It is situated 
at a short distance to the south-west of Gulzarbagh railway 
station, on the road to Panch-Pabadi (cf. p. 381 above). The 
antiquarian significance of this well was first pointed out by 
Waddell in his report of 1902-3 where he had proposed to 
identify the well with the “so-called hell of Asoka with its 
fiery cauldrons which the later monkish legend credited Asoka 
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with having deliberately made to torture people, Nero-like, 
in the days before his conversion to Buddhism.” He adds 
further that “here was the site of the royal slaughter house or 
out-kitchen which, as Dr. Kern suggests, was in afterdays 
transformed by the life-cherishing Buddhist monks into a hell 
where Asoka wantonly condemned innocent liv'es to a horrible 
death,” Waddell further supports his identification by quoting 
a parallel Jain legend, current in the locality, which says 
that a Jain monk named Sudarsana was “thrown by a king 
of Pataliputra into a fiery furnace in the neighbourhood (the 
exact spot of which, however, they have forgotten) but he 
remained unscathed and was found seated serenely on a throne 
of lotuses, to the astonishment of the king, who ordered his 

release.” It is to be noted in this connection that in his 

report for 1879-80, at pp. 1-3, Cunningham, while referring to 
the famous Yaksha statues from Patna, now in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, casually refers to a broken statue seen earlier by him 
at Agam Kuan, ‘‘adorned with a new head and a pair of roughly 
marked breasts, so as to do duty for the great goddess Mata- 

Mai. The broken figure is said to have been found in 

this well.” Cunningham would, therefore, put this broken 

Agam Kuan figure in the group of the Yaksha statues generally 
assigned to the Mauryan period, and originally discovered 
from a site not very far towards west of Agam Kuan (cf. p. 406 
below). It is not known where this Agam Kuan statue exists 
now, for Jayaswal states in 1917 that it “is possible that the 
statue is still somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Agam 
Kuan” thus not knowing its exact whereabouts then (cf. JBORS, 
V, p. 88). 

Waddell adds again that there was a custom existing 
since 700 years ago that e\'ery MuhammeJan official arriving 
at Patna would first throw into the well a gold or silver coin, 
but Kuraishi regards this as a modern fabrication. The 
latter, on the contrary, refers to a custom amongst local 
thieves, of throwing some metal into the well after success¬ 
ful robbery. Whatever be the truth behind these traditions 
and customs the well is at present held sarcred by the 
local Hindus who make offerings of money and flowers 
into it and pray for protection specially against small-pox. 
The temple of Sitala-DevI, the goddess of small-pox, 
stands nearby. The offerings and worship are made parti¬ 
cularly in summer months, since the well is popularly 
associated with “heat and hell”. Though the well-water is 
venerated it is never drunk. The local people believe that the 
well is unfathorhable and reaches down into hell or “Patala” 
in proof of which, it is said, “a heavy piece of wood, which was 
lost in the ocean, was found by a sage down in this w’ell.” This 
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is presumably the superstitious way of explaining the existence of 
wooden rings inside the well which will be mentioned below. 

The well is circular and is built of bricks, with 20' 2" 
diameter internally. Above the ground level it is enclosed by a 
brick wall, 10' high, which is provided with eight arched 
windows, at regular intervals. Out of the eight windows three 
are provided with platforms projecting into the well and having 
traces of a wooden frame-work underneath them for facility of 
drawing water in a cliarsa over a pulley. The brick-work of the 
well ends at a depth of 44' from ground level and further down 
at a depth of 6T 2" wooden rings are fouiul irsed, which consist 
of planks, 2' 2" x 2' 9" x 9." Kuraishi, who gives this information, 
based on Manoranjan Ghosh, adds that the objects excavated 
from this well are now in Patna Museum ; but it is not clear 
who carried out the excavation and what the objects actually 
are (cf. Waddell, Op. eit., pp. 43 ff., Manoranjan Ghosh, p. 46 ; 
BODG, Patna, pp. 170, lb9; Kuraishi, pp. 93-96). 

^ little to the south of Agam Kuan, about half a mile away, 
is a very old site dalled Kbaraunia where, in 1892, Waddell was 
told, a very large wooden beam was found, while sinking a well 
at a depth of about 18 feet. This site was located by him in his 
map of 1892 at the north-eastern side.of the mound, while in 
his report for 1902-3 he stated that he noticed “the cluster of 
old beams” at the north-western corner of the site, which 
according to him probably formed the foundation of one of the 
old wooden towers of the fortifications. It is therefore not clear 
whether we have here two sites of wooden remains, as his map 
of 1902-1903 would also indicate ; but the locations given do 
not agree with his earlier map of 1892. Waddell traced here 
some brick ruins and walls but be does not say how they are 
associated with the wooden beams. Further he would assign the 
walls to a medieval date. (cf. bis 1892 report, p. 19 and map 
and his report for 1902-3, p. 46 and map;. 

A few furlongs to the west of Agam Kuan and a short dis¬ 
tance south of Sewai Tank (cf. p. 401 above) and adjoining north 
of the railway line, in the course of digging for a sub-way tunnel, 
the railway authorities are said to have discovered in about 
1863 a huge “trough of iron” at a depth of 15 feet Waddell 
tried to excavate at the spot, but he could not succeed in tracing 
the trough as the subsoil water prevented the digging beyond 
9 feet of depth. It is to be noted that Fa Hian mentions 
about the existence of a “great stone trough” of Asoka which 
was placed to the north of Asoka’s palace and which was meant 
for the palace offerings of food to the monks. Though Waddell 
could not actually see the trough, reported to exist at the spot, 
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he thought that “it is quite possible that Asoka's trough might 
be of iron ; on the other hand, this buried trough may prove to 
be of stone after all.” (cf. his report of 1902-3, pp, 34-35) 

(xvi) Mounds and Sites on the southern outskirts of the city : 

Scattered mounds also exist outside the southern limits of 
the city, but they had never been fully explored so far. The 
mounds casually noticed by the various authorities are as 
follows :— 

(a) Nauratanyur :—About a mile south of Lohanipur is 
a small hamlet na^d Nauratanpur surrounded by marshy 
lowlands which perhaps represent an old river channel of the 
Son as shown in his map by Waddell. In 1897 Mukerji 
excavated here and exposed the remains of a “very peculiar 
and interesting structure”, rectangular outside, but oval 
from inside, and having, in addition, some rooms or passages 
attached to it. According to Mukerji the remains were of a 
temple, built by Asoka (?) which, he says, supplied the idea 
of the oval plan of the early caves at Karle and-other places 
in Western India. Mukerji discovered tw# stone architraves 
and other antiquities in his excavation (cf. Mukerji’s report 
for 1897-98, p. 26). 

(b) Bewa: —A little to the north-east of Nauratanpur 
is the village Bewa where also Waddell reports traces of 
buildings and stone foundations (cf. Waddell’s report for 1903, 
and map). 

(xvii) Sites along the river Ganges :— 

(a) The river bed :—It will be seen from the areas and sites so 
far explored by W^addell, Mukerji and others that their efforts were 
directed mostly to the southern and south-western parts of the 
city. The long stretch of land, facing the river Ganges, had never 
received sufficient attention ; though, it is true, most of it is 
occupied by buildings or houses. Early in 1812 Buchanan 
had noticed that “where the river washes away the bank many 
old walls are laid open, but nothing has been discovered to 
indicate large or magnificent buildings.” He recovered from 
the river bed a stone image of “natural size” representing a 
male figure, with feet broken, which he thought was “very 
clumsy and differs from most Hindu images that I have seen.” 
He was told by the labourers that it was originally taken 
from a field “on the south side of the suburbs” but through 
superstitious fear was thrown into the river. Since he was 
informed that a similar image existed in the same field he 
recovered that also and found it to be somewhat larger in size 
but without the head. A third image, he was told, was 
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removed long ago by a certain Mr. Hawkins. On both the 
images there were inscriptions while on their right shoulders 
“is placed something, which seems intended to represent a 
Thibet Bull’s tail” i.e. the ehoiorie. This description of these 
two images exactly corresponds with that of the two images now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, but Anderson’s catalogue 
(cf. Part I, p. 151 ff.) gives a different account of their discovery 
stating that they were originally presented to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society some time about 1820 by Mr. J. Tytler. The 
latter it appears did not know how and from where they were 
originally recovered except that they were “dug out of a 
field near Patna.” But as already pointed out by Jayaswal 
these are undoubtedly the same two images recovered by 
Buchanan in 1812, though it is not known how they fell into 
the possession of Tytler. Jayaswal would identify these images 
with those of the Saisunaga kings of Pataliputra though this 
has not been generally accepted. Buchanan had noticed 
traces of “a small building of bricks, perhaps 50 or 60 feet in 
length”, which Jayaswal would identify with “very probably 
<• their original Devakula” i.e. a temple (?). If the figures bore 
*‘chownes” and were worshipped in a Devakula i e. a temple (?) 
there are obviously some inconsistencies in their identification 
with the statues of Saisunaga kings. The images are, however, 
generally believed to represent Yakshas or demigods (cf. 
Jayaswal, JBORS, V, pp. 88 ff. R. P. Chanda,. 

No. 30, pp. 7, 37 and Buchanan, Fatm-Qaya, I, pp. 69-70). 

(b) Bidarganj or Didarganj Kadam Rasul is an area 
situated along the river, in the Malsalami police station of the 
old city. Here on the bank of the Ganges, on 18th October, 1917, 
was discovered, by accident, a fairly life-sized image of a 
female standing on a pedestal, which is now in Patna Museum. 
It has been described fully by Spooner {/BOBS, V, p. 107 ff). 
It bears the usual Mauryan polish .and has been assigned to 
the Mauryan period. In her right hand the female figure holds 
a chotorie and hence the image is generally known as that of a 
“chowrie bearer”. Unfortunately, no detailed information is 
available regarding the find-spot of the image and it is not 
known whether any other ruins were observed at the spot, or 
nearby to indicate the extension or otherwise of the old 
city upto it, though this would otherwise appear to be quite 
probable. 

(d) /{ilia House of Jahn A little to the west of Didarganj 
is the well-known Killa house of the Jalan family occupying 
the vantage point of the old fort area. In its vicinity was 
found by a servant of the late Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna 
Jalan a gold plaque, 2J" in height, bearing a representation 
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of a pair of human figures, one. male and the other female. 
Jayaswal identified the figures with those of Siva and Parvatj 
and would assign them to the Mauryan period. The full 
circumstances of the discovery have not been given, (cf. JISOA, 
Vol. II, pt. I, 1934, p.l/. 

A review of the ruins of ancient PStaliputra and of their 
locations, as described above, will now make it clear that the 
limits of that city extended as far west or southwest to the 
modern Kadam-Kuan and Bakarganj area, if not to Jamuna Dih 
where the present Secretariat buildings are sited. To the east 
or north-east along the Ganges the city limits are seen going 
upto at least the Mangles tank, if not upto Didarganj in the 
Malsalami area. We have no means to ascertain how 
much of its northern portion was washed away by the Ganges. 
But otherwise it is almost certain that the limits of the ancient 
site of Pataliputra coincide with the boundaries of the modern 
city of Patna though the city is now growing southwards 
as well as towards the west. What is most significant about 
the ruins of Pataliputra is the discovery of wooden remains 
of “walls”, palisades and “drains,” a feature which is rarely 
to be observed in other ancient sites in India with the possible 
exception of Ujjain. It is therefore necessary that the character 
of these ruins and the purpose they seived are thoroughly 
investigated into and studied. 

(B) The Ruins of Patna :— 

(i) Temple of Badi or St nicr Patna Devi :— This temple is 
situated in Maharajiganj area of the city just outside of what 
was once its western gate. It is sacred to the goddess DurgS 
under the name of Fatana, as the presiding deity of the city. 
Three small images of Du.'-ga, Lakshmr and Saraswatl are kept in 
the shrine. As to the history and antiquity of the temple and 
of the images no published information is available so far, except 
what Buchanan says that “the building is small, but avowedly 
recent.” (cf. Buchanan, Putna-Gaya, I, p. 66, Manoranjan 
Ghosh, p. 47). 

(ii) Temple of Chhofi (v Junior Patna Devi '.— This is 
situated inside the old city in the Chauk area, near the eastern 
gate and close to Hara-Mandir referred to below. No authori¬ 
tative description of this temple exists nor has its history or 
antiquity been investigated into. Buchanan only says that 
the building is “of no great consequence” though it was in his time 
a more popular a place of worship than the Senior Patana Devi 
Temple. He adds further that the image inside was installed 
by Raja Man Singh, the famous general of Akbar. Manoranjan 
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Ghosh refers to stray images of the Sun-god, Vishnu and votive 
atUpa$ lying within its premises. 

(iii) Patna Fort or Walled Town :—The above temples of 
Patna Devi worshipped as guardian deities, are placed at 
a distance of about 2^ miles east to west, from each other. 
They faced the gates of the walled town as it continued to 
exist during the Muhammedan days. These are facts suggestive 
enough. We know from literature of both the Buddhists 
and Hindus that such temples to the guardian deities were 
built close to the gates of the walled cities or towns. The 
temples are still in popular worship. It is obvious therefore 
that they mark the boundaries of the town towards east and 
west and indicate the existence of a sort of fortification wall 
running around the town along an allignment, which was 
perhaps maintained without much change during the later 
Muhammedan days, as will be shown below. That this walled 
town was the work of the Hindu rulers need not be emphasized; 
but it will be noted that the site of the new town is much 
different from that of the ancient Pataliputra. The luins of 
that ancient city, as would have been observed, extend for 
more than five to six miles towards west and south-west. The 
new town with its modest name of Fattana or Patna occupied 
but a small portion of the ancient city along its east. The 
Hindu foundation of the town is further attested by a local 
tradition, which though otherwise fantastic, may contain some 
germ of truth. The legend, as quoted by Beglar, says that 
“in ancient times a great magician, Patan Deo, reigned at 
Patna, who succeeded in destroying by magic all the troops 
sent to take the place by the Muhammedan emperors. At last, 
in the reign of Akbar, four saints volunteered to reduce the 
place; they were accordingly sent and Patan Deo, finding 
them proof against his magic, quietly gave up the place and 
went away.” The legend is obviously of Muhammedan origin 
attributing the first conquest of Patna to the Mughals, which 
is historically not correct; nor has its story of Patan Deo 
any historical basis; though it would clearly indicate the 
Hindu origin of the town. 

When was this new township or Pattana or Patna born ? 
We know from the Maner inscription of 1126 A.D. that the 
Gahadvala king Govindachandra of Kanauj, granted a village 
named Padali in Maniaii-pattala—Maner is hardly 20 miles 
from old Patna city area - to a Brahmin named Gunesvara- 
svamin along with another village named Gunave, a name which 
obviously links itself with the name of the Brahmin. Padali, 
it may be presumed safely, is the same as the ancient village 
Patali from which the name Pataliputra was derived. But 
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what is more interesting is the name Gunave of another 
village and Gunesvaraswamin of the Brahmin who was the 
grantee of both the villages (i.e. Gunave and Padali). Now 
close to the north of Bulandibagh is a pond or lake called 
Gunasar, which is surrounded by ruins on all its sides, mostly 
Buddhistic, belonging to the ancient city of Pataliputra. There 
is, therefore, reason to believe that in the time of the 
Gahadvalas of Kanauj, who then held the country, there were 
two, if not more, small villages standing on the ruins of the 
ancient city viz. Gunave and Padali. This Gunesvara-svamin 
may have been a personage of some importance since the name 
of the pond or lake seems to have been derived after him. 
Thus uptil the 12th century we do not hear of Pattana or 
Patna. Buchanan says that in A.D. 1266, “Patali had become 
a nest of robbers and was then punished ; but a fort was built”. 
Unfortunately, he does not state the source of his information 
which gives this specific date of 1266 A.D. for Patali and 
the building of a fort; nor does he clarify whether the fort 
was continued to be called Patali or was named Pattana or 
Patna. That the foundation of Patna can be traced to near-about 
this date seems probable from a few facts of circums¬ 
tantial evidence. That the town is clearly of Hindu origin 
traceable to a date before its occupation by the Muhammedans, 
latest in the 15th century, is indicated by the inscription 
at the mosque of Alauddin Shah of Bengal of 1509-10 A.D. or 
1499 A. D. That it was founded afUr 11'-'7 when Bakhtiar 
Khan Khilji invaded Bihar appears clear bc;cause the Muslim 
chronicles of Baklitiyar’s conquests make no letcrence to Palana 
or Padali; and had there been a fort having such dimensions 
and occupying a strategic situation on the river, as Patna has, 
the invader could hardly be expected to bypass it in his conquest. 
There is, therefore, sufficient reason to believe that the town of 
Patna was founded at some time between the 13th and the 15th 
centuries A. D., if not actually in 1266 A. D. as quoted by 
Buchanan. 

The District Gazetteer would, however, ascribe the foun¬ 
dation of Patna to Sher Shah in 1541 A. D. which, it will be 
seen from what is said above, is quite incorrect The Gazetteer 
bases its conclusion on what Tarikh-i-Daudi says about the 
construction of a fort here by Sher Shah on that date. The 
Chroncile adds that, at that time, a small town existed here 
“then dependent on Bihar” ; that Sher Shah ordered. a cons¬ 
truction of a strong fort at a cost of five lakhs, which was 
promptly complied with ; and that the Pathan king predicted 
that “Patna would became one of the great towns of the 
country.” This is a prediction which, quaintly enough, sounds 
reminiscent of a similar prophecy made by the Buddha about 
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2000 years earlier when Ajatasatru’s fort was being erected. 
It seems the Chronicle was aware of the old Buddhist story and 
placed similar prophetic words in the mouth of its hero, whose 
foresight, however, was quite well justified. Sher Shah may 
be the founder of Patna’s future greatness but he certainly 
did not found the town of Patna. The Chronicle itself does not 
say that he founded the town. The fort which Sher Shah built 
probably made the position of the existing township much 
stronger and facilitated a growing trade and commerce, thus 
making the place more prosperous and flourishing in times to 
come. The Chronicle adds: “Bihar (i.e. Bihar Sharif cf. p. 44 
above) from that time was deserted and fell to ruin; while 
Patna became one of the largest cities of the province.” It is 
not clear whether Sher Shah’s fort was a separate fort in¬ 
dependent of the earlier walled town or was merely a citadel built 
along the bank of the river inside the town. Since additions 
and repairs may have been made to the fortifications from time 
to time by the Mughal Governors, who resided at Patna, it is 
now difficult to trace the exact site and alignment of Sher 
Shah’s fort. Even the walls protecting the town were in a 
ruinous state in 1808 as recorded by Buchanan, who refers to 
an inscription of A.H. 1402 on one of the gates attributing its 
erection to one Firoz Jung Khan about whose history nothing 
is known so far. Beglar records that he saw portions of some 
of these walls to a height of nearly 32 feet. The walls enclosing 
the town are generally attributed to Prince Azim, the founder 
of Azimabad (cf. p. 416 below); but the work of Azim obviously 
refers to improvements of the fortifications which had existed 
before as would be attested by the sites of the two temples 
of Patna Devis, the Hindu guardian deities of the city 
already referred to. (cf. Beglar, CAST, VIII, pp. 32-33; 
Buchanan, Patna Gaya, I, pp. 58 ff; Ghosh, p. 43, BODG Patna, 
pp. 177 ff.) 

(iv) Begu ffajjam’s Mosque :— This Inosque is situated 
in the old city area to the east Khwaja-kalan Ghat road. From 
an inscription in the building dated A.H. 916 (A-D. 1509-10) 
it appears it is the oldest Muslim monument at Patna. It 
was built by one Khan Muazzam Nazir Khan in the reign 
of Alauddin Shah Sultan of Gaur or Bengal and later in 
A.H. 1056 (A.D. 1646) repaired by Begu Hajjam. The 
courtyard of the mosque is paved with glazed tiles of Gaur 
and has a fine carved stone doorway on the south-western 
side. The District Gazetteer gives the date of the original 
construction as 1499 A.D. (cf. BODG Patna, pp. 188-189; 
JBORS, XVI, pp. 340 ff. and Manoranjan Ghosh, p, ^0). 

(v) Sher Shah’s Mosque •.—It is situated close to the 
south-east of the eastern gate of the old city in the area called 
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Shikarpur. The building was first carefully inspected and 
described by Beglar in 1872. It consists of a large central 
hall, 27' 2" square internally, surrounded by galleries on all 
the four sides, the entire building being 63' square. Over the 
hall is a semi-circular dome on a low neck, with similar small 
domes on each of the corners of the galleries. The e.xterior 
is ornamented by several small niches. It is built of bricks 
faced with plaster. Beglar was sure that the name Sher Shah 
is written “in the interior at the neck of the great central 
dome”. Bloch inspected the mosque in 1902 and states that 
there is no inscription; though ho regarded it to be of the 
time of Sher Shah and thought it to be ‘ remarkable on 
account of its style”. It is to be noted that in 1937 a piece 
of sculpture on stone, 20" x 10" x 5", Was found built up in 
the masonry of this building. The carving represents an 
amorous pair assigned stylistically to the Sunga period, (cf. 
JBOliS, XXIII, p. 498). In the premises of the mosque, 
however, is the grave of one Muhammad Murad Shahanshah 
Sufi with the date A. H. 949 (i. e. 1543 A. D.), which confirms 
the local tradition that the mosque is of Sher Shah’s time. 
Outside the mosque are a number of tombs such as of Koka 
Khan (died, 1772 A. D.) and Mirza Aziz (died 1808 A, D.) 
(cf. Beglar, CASI, VIII, pp. 28-29 ; Bloch, An. Bep., AS I, B. C , 
1902, p. 16 ; Manoranjan Ghosh, p. 43 ; and BOBG, Patna, 189. 

(vi) Mirza Masum’a Mogque :—This is situated near the 
western gate of the old Patna City. There are six carved 
blocks of stone which seem to have once belonged to Gaur. Of 
the three inscriptions here one gives the date of its construction as 
A. H. 1023 (i. e. A. D. 1614) while another inside the hall 
gives the date A. H. 1025 (i. e. A. D. 1616) (cf. JBOES, XVI, 
p. 342). 

(vii) Tomb of Shah Arzani :—This monument is situated 
in the Sultanganj area of the city not very far to the north 
of the Gunsar lake or pond near Bulandibagh which is further 
south. Buchanan refers to this tcmb as the most popular place of 
worship, in his time, amongst the Muslims. He states that 
“adjacent to the tomb is an Imambara wheie 100000 people 
assemble with the pageantry used in celebration of the grandson 
of the prophet.” Shah .Arzani, it is said by Manoranjan Ghosh, 
was an Afgan by birth who died in Patna. Buchanan, however, 
says that he was a native of the Punjab and died in A. H. 
1032 (i. e. A. D. 1623). No description of the building of the 
tomb is available from the above sources. Similarly no other 
details of the history of the Shah, who was presumably a 
Muslim saint, are given by them. Attached to the monument 
is a mosque, an Imambara, and an Idgah. At the Idgah is an ins¬ 
cription which refers to its const! uction in A.H. 1258 (A.D. 1842) 
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There are besides a number of other graves, with inscribed 
tablets, inside the premises such as of Sujawal (died in A. H. 
1064 i. e. A. D. 1654), of Shah Shahabaz (died in 1124 i. e. 
A. D. 1712), of Shah Basant (died A. H. 1158 i. e. A. D. 1745), 
of Shah Karimullah (A.H. 1185, 1771) of Shah Ghulam Hussain 
(died A.H. 1211 ie A. D. 1796), of Shah Karim Bux (died 
(A.H. 1252 i.e. A.D. 1836), of Shah Ibadullah (A. H. 1226 i. e. 
A.D. 1811) and others. 

According to Manoranjan Ghosh the Dargah and the 
attached buildings are situated on a mound representing Buddhist 
ruins of a itupa or monastery. He adds that P. C. Mukerji 
found here “several stone relics of Buddhist rail-posts and statues 
built in the walls of the local buildings. Inside a wall to the 
west of the premises is a well where a Buddhist image is found 
built up in its wall”. In 1928-29 discovery cf a granite arch¬ 
stone was reported from here by the Patna Museum authorities 
(cf. Report for 1928-2S', p. 18). It bears the usual Mauryan polish 
and has an inscription of three letters viz. Ko, kau and ehu. It 
is assigned to “pre-Mauryya period” and is now in Patna 
Museum as a loan from K. P. Jayaswal. (cf. Buchanan, Patna- 
Gaya, I, pp. 65-65 ; JBORS, XPI, pp. 3+3, 376, 396. 4U3 ; 
Bengal Li$t, p. 234 BODG, Patna, pp. 192-193 ; Manoranjan 
Ghosh, pp. 48-49). 

(viii) Mosque eilled Patthar-ki Slusjid or Stone Mosque :— 

This mosque is situated on the main road about 3 miles 
east of the Gola (cf. p. 419 below). It is so named because it was 
built of stone and wood brought from a place named Majhowli 
in Gorakhpur district of U. P. where a fort and a temple were 
dismantled for the purpose. It was built by prince Farveez, son 
of Jehangir, who was Governor of Bihar in 1621-24, The inscrip¬ 
tion on the monument gives the date of its construction as A. H. 
1036 (A. D. 1626) which was perhaps completed a year after the 
prince’s death in A. H. 1035. According to Manoranjan Ghosh 
this mosque is built on or near the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
since the surrounding lands are quite high and he had also 
noticed the remnant of a stiipa in a garden to the north-west of 
the mosque. The sacred Dargah or tomb of Shah Arzani (cf. 
No. vii above) is quite close to the south of this monument where 
similar traces of Buddhist remains were noticed earlier, (cf. 
JBORS, XVI, pp. 334-5 ; Manoranjan Ghosh, pp. 35-36). 

(ix) Saif-Khan’s Idgah :—This is situated between the main 
road and Inglis Road Saif Khan or Mirza Safi was related to 
Emperor Shah Jahan, his wife, Malika Banu, being the eldest 
sister of Mumtaz Begum, the lady of the Taj. He was Governor 
of Bihar from 1621 to 1631 A. D. F^om the chronogi ,m of the 
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inscription at the Idgab it is seen that Saif Khan built it in A.H. 
1038 c 1628-29 A. D. (cf. JBORS, XVI, p. 345). 

(x) The Madarta Mosque :—This mosque stands on the 
high bank of the river Ganges, east of Chimny Ghat, in Jhauganj 
area of the old city. It is known after a Madarsa or school 
building which was attached to it, but has disappeared now, 
though from its traces left, it appears, it was a magnificent 
building. The mosque and the Madarsa were built by Saif Khan 
(cf. No. ix above) in A. H. 1039 (A. D. 1629-30). The building 
commands a beautiful view of the river. Beglar describes it 
more fully. It consisted of a large open brick-paved court, with 
the mosque on its western side, the usual cloisters on the other 
sides (which exist only in a few traces) and gateways, one on the 
east and the other on the south. It is not clear whether along 
the north, facing the river, the cloisters existed. But perhaps the 
river side was protected by strong and massive revetments, built 
of stone-rubble and bricks and strengthened with various towers, 
break-waters and counterforts. The revetments were done 
obviously to protect the foundations of the building. The two 
gateways were very high and ornamented with glazed tiles and 
were flanked by “little square pavilions with pyramidal roofs 
covered with glazed coloured tiles.” The cloisters, it appears, 
were more than one storey in height. 

The mosque itself consists of a large prayer hall of five arch¬ 
ed openings, the interior being divided into five compartments 
by great archways resting on ^uare projecting pilasters. The 
central archway of the facade is a little larger than the others 
and projects boldly forward into the courtyard. Over the centre 
of the hall is a large flattish dome with two smaller but similar 
domes each on both the sides. The walls are perfectly plain, 
but above them, over the entire front of the archways, there is 
beautiful coloured tile-work bearing varied floral patterns or 
scroll-works. At the two corners are the two towers capped by 
bulbous domes and it seems their entire exterior was once covered 
with similar glazed tile-work. Inside the hall also there is a 
broad band of glazed coloured tiles running all along the walls, 
passing over the mihrabs, which are like-wise decorated with 
tile-work. On this band of tile-work Beglar saw in 1871 a long 
line of inscription “running right through from end to end.” 
He was not permitted to go in to copy or read it. Besides the 
writings were much obliterated. 

Nearby was another building named Chehelsutoon or forty- 
pillared hall built by Prince Azim-us-Shan (1704.07) for'his 
residence and was repaired by Haibat Jang. Many a historical 
event had taken place in this hall. It was used as the palace 
of the Mughal governors. The Mughal emperors Farrukhsiyar 
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and Shah Allam were crowned here. Here Haibat Jang was 
murdered and some of the English prisoners massacred by 
Mir Kasim. But not a trace of the building exists now. 
Buchanan says that 50 years before him it was in perfect 
preservation ; but that, in his time, only a few detached portions 
existed ''retaining no marks of grandeur.” It is obvious that 
the mosque, this Chehelsutoon or the grand hall and the 
Madrasah formed a complex of buildings on the river which in 
the 17th-18th centuries reflected the Mughal grandeur at Patna 
of which only a few vestiges are now left. (cf. Beglar, CAS I, 
VIII, pp-29-32 ; Buchanan, Patna-Gaya‘, I, p. 71 ; Manoranjan 
Ghosh, pp. 41.42; JBOBS, XVI. pp. 346-347). 

(xi) Hail Chand'i Motqiie :— This is situated in Colonel- 
ganj area of the town, 4 miles east of the Gola. An inscription 
on it records its construction by one Haji Chand who calls 
himself a relation of Shaista Khan, the Mughal Governor in 
1639-1648. The inscription is dated A.H. 1056 (.AD. 1646). 
iJBORS, XVI, 348). 

(xii) Boondi Batar Mosque :— It is situated about a 
furlong west of Mangle’s* tank in the old city area and has 
only one dome. It has an inscription recording its construction 
in A.H. 1061 (1651 A.D.t JBOBS, XVI, p. 350). 

(xiii) Bhai Kangura Mosque :—It is situated in Dbaulapura 
area of the old city and is so called because of a stone 
slab in its roof resembling ‘‘two and a half turrets.” An 
inscription on it records its construction in A. H. 1072 (A. D. 
1662) by one Mirza Noori (cf. JHOBS, XVI, p 352). 

(xiv) Rosa Mosque :— It is situated near Rozas or tombs 
of two saints named Taj and Mangan. An inscription on it 
records its construction by Emperor Aurangzeb in A. H. 1078 
(.4. D. 1668). There are many tombs near the mosque and an 
akhara is attached to it. (cf. JBOBS, ATIV, p. 353). 

(xv) Ambar Masjidi — It is situated in Chauk Kalan 
in Patna City and from an inscription, it appears, it was 
constructed by one Khwaja Amb, nazir of Shaista Khan in A. H. 
1100 (1688-89 A. D.) (cf. JBOBS, XVl, p. 354 ; Manoranjan 
Ghosh, p. 42). 

(xvi) Timed Khan's Mosque or Pdtthar ki-Masjid :—It is 
situated in Nagla quarter of the old city. Though partly built 
of stone it is still called as Patthar-ki-Masjid or stone mosque. 
From an inscription on it, it appears, it was constructed in 
A. H. 1100 (A. D. 1688-89) by Buzurg Umed Khan, the Mughal 
Governor of Bihar from 1685 to 1693. It stands on a high 
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plinth and was once surrounded by a garden (cf. JBORS, XVI, 
pp. 354-55). 

(xvii) Sultanganj Mosque :—It is situated on the main 
road in Sultanganj area of the town. An inscription on it 
records its construction in A. H. 1114 (i. e. A. D. 1701) by a 
lady named Tajo, wife of one Shaikh Badri {JBORS, XVI, 
p. 355). 

(xviii) Wahid AWs Mosque: —This is on the main road in 
Chowk area of the old city. It was originally constructed by 
Shaista Khan, the Governor of Bihar ;cf. p. 415 above) and later 
perhaps lebuilt (?) by Wahid Ali A. H. 1263 (A. D. 1847) as 
stated in an inscription on the building. JBORS, p. 407). 

(xix) Khvaja Kalan Ghd Musjid, Bargah and Gateway: —These 
were noticed and described with some details by Beglar in 1872. 
It appears they have disappeared already. Beglar mentions the 
Dargah as that of Dhum Shah “a local saint of limited fame” and 
it is not clear whether this tomb is the same as that of Khwaja 
Kalan as mentioned by the District Gazetteer. The building 
of the tomb was on the bank of the river and consisted of a 
square building of pillars, lour on each side supporting the roof, 
perhaps a domed one, which had gone already. The openings 
between the pillars were oi ce closed by stone lattices. The gate¬ 
way leading to the Ghat was “faced with stone in the late Mughal 
style”. The Masjid was a plain building built of brick and 
stone, the plainness being lelieved on the exterior by decorative 
niches diose on front being decorated. The dome was of 
“the fiattish vaulted construction”. Beglar assigns the buildings 
to the reign of Aurangzeb, i.e., to the 17th century A, D. (Beglar, 
CAST, VIII, pp. 32-33 ; BODG, Patna, p. 184). 

C. AZIMABAD 

The above remains and monuments belong to a date 
upto the death of Empeior Aurangzeb in 1707 after which 
political conditions became somewhat chaotic in Bihar. From 
1704 to 17l2 Prince Azim-us-Shun was Governor of Bihar. It 
appears he was fascinated by the city of Patna and improved 
the fortiheations, built a splendid palace or “Kaiwan Shikoh”, 
from which one of the pres'-nt localities in the old city is known as 
Kowah Khoh. He had assigned separate quarters, inside the new¬ 
ly impioved walled town, for the nobles, many of whom had come 
from De hi to reside here. Another area, called Diwan Mohalla 
was for the clerks of the Government offices ; while the Lodi 
Katra w is once occupied by the Lodi Afgans, The Prince 
had buiK Sarais and aim-houses also for the poor. Immediately 
after he assumed Governorship of Bihar in 1704 he had 
started these improvements and had given a new name to 
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the town, after himself, as Azimabad. In 1704 the old 
Aurangzeb was engaged in a desperate struggle with the 
Marathas far away in the Deccan and he died in the end in 1707. 
It can, therefore, be easily presumed what the Prince had in his 
mind when the Delhi nobles were migrating to Patna and he 
himself was preparing to improve and fortify Patna and trying to 
popularize himself with charitable works. It is said that the prince 
was aspiring to make Patna “a second Delhi”. It appears he 
was dreaming of succeeding his grandfather as the Mughal 
emperor, intending perhaps to make Patna as the seat of the 
imperial Government. But his ambition was cut short by his 
death in the war of succession that ensued after .'lurangzeb’s 
death. It may be noted that Azim’s son, the Emperor Farukh- 
siyar was proclaimed emperor and formally crowned at Patna 
or Azimabad in the forty-pillared palace or hall, built by Prince 
Azim and already referred to (cf. p. 414 above). Farukhsiyar, 
however, did not reside at Patna nor did he make it his 
capital. 

The plan of the walled or fortified city of Patna, or more 
properly Azimabad, as it existed in the 18th century, is given by 
Rennell in his Bengal Atlas published in 1781. It was the same 
as described by Buchanan in 1808 and later by Beglar in 1872. 
The fortifications perhaps stood on the original foundations of 
earlier Patna with minor changes or improvements. They were 
already in a poor state in 1781 as seen in Rennell’s map and by 
the time of lleglar in 1872 they had practically disappeared. 
Some of the buildings of Azim’s time continued to exist. From 
1707 to about 1765, i.e. the date of the battle of Buxar, when the 
British power was firmly established in Bihar, was a period of poli¬ 
tical turmoil ; but many buildings, especially mosques and tombs 
and residential palaces, were raised, some of which still exist in 
ruins. It is not possible, nor necessary, to give full details 
about them. Other remains or monuments of the time of early 
British rule i. e. from 1765 to 1808 when Buchanan surveyed 
Patna are also quite numerous and some of them exist till today. 
The most important of them have been referred to below, the 
rest being not of much significance historically or archaeologi- 
cally. The British, it appear.^, did not favour the name 
Azimabad for the city and continued to call it by the older name 
of Patna, though the pargana which included the Patna City, 
e.xtendiug as far east as Fatua, was called as .Azimabad for some 
years later. 

(i) Tomb of Shdh Kaley :—This is situated near the western 
gate of the old Patna city. It contains an inscription recording 
the death of one Shah Kaley in A. H. 1122 (i. e. A. D. 1710) 
(cf. JBOBS, XIV, p. 356). 

53 
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(ii) Hasnan Ali’s Court of Justice :—The building had 
already disappeared in Buchanan’s time who refers to it to show 
how traces of large buildings disappear even in a short time. 
Only the inscription recording its construction in A. H. 1142 
(A. D. 1730) is left, now fixed in Khwaja Kalan police station, 
where the building originally stood, Hasan Ali was a Judge 
or Kazi in the service of Nawab Fakhruddowla who either 
constructed or repaired the building as will be seen from the 
inscription. The tombs of the Judges also exist in the premises. 
(JBOBS, XVI, pp. 357-58 ; Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 71). 

(iii) Malsalami Masjid :—This mosque is situated on the 
main road near Malsalami Police Station. It contains an 
inscription recording its erection by one Abdur Rehman Sajjad 
in A. H. 1150 (A.D. 1738) (cf. JBORS, XVI, p. 358 ; Manoranjan 
Ghosh, p. 44). 

(iv) Muslim Tomb of a lady named Rahamunnisa :—It is 
situated in the compound of Patna City Charitable Dispensary. 
The inscription on her tomb 'is dated A.H. 1161 (A. D. 1748) 
(cf. JBORS, XVI, p. 359). 

(v) Muslim Tnmh of Haibatjung :—It is situated to the 
south of Patna City Railway Station. Haibat Jung or Ziainu- 
ddin was the Governor of Bihar. He was murdered by 
Darbhanga Afgans in 1748 A. D. and his remains were buried 
here. The tomb is built of black-stone and white marble and 
decorated with lattice work. Attached to the tomb is a mosque 
(Manoranjan Ghosh, p. 45). 

(vi) Muslim Tomb of Moniruddowla :—It is situated in the 
house of Nawab Vilayat Ali Khan in Guzri Maballa of Patna 
City. Moniruddowla was a minister of Emperor Shah Alam. 
As stated in the inscription on his tomb he died in .A. H. 1173 
(A. D. 1759) (cf. JBORS, XVI, p. 360). 

(vii) Mir Afsal and Mir Ashraf s Tombs and Mosque :—They 
are situated in the burial ground, now known after Mir Ashraf, 
in Chauk Shikarpur in Patna City. Mir Afzal was probably 
father of Mir Ashraf and was a big trader of his time, Mir Ashraf 
was the Gomasta of the East India Company. Mir Afzal 
died in A.H. 1174 (A. D. 1760) while his son died in A. H. 1189 
(A. D. 1775) and both of them were buried here, as seen from the 
inscriptions on their tombs. Within the premises is a large and 
beautiful mosque built by Mir Ashraf in A.H. 1187 (i.e. A.D. 
1773) as stated in the inscription on it. The mosque has a big 
compound with a reservoir and fountain in its middle. The 
floor of the mosque is paved with Gaur tiles. Inside the premises 
of the building is a tomb of a lady with an inscription, recording 
her death in A. H. 1189 (i. e. A.D. 1775), 
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(viii) SMsh-Mahal Mosque :—It is situated in the area of 
the old city called Shish Mahal. One of the three inscriptions 
at the Mosque says that the building was erected by one Syed 
Ibrahim in A. H. 1190 (A.D. 1776). Inside the premises is the 
tomb of the builder with date A.H. 1199 (A.D. 1784) (cf. JBORS, 
XVI, pp. 365-7). 

(ix) Gurhutta Bari Mosque :—It is situated in the area of 
the old city called Gurhatta. An inscription in the mosque 
says that it was built in A.H. 1191 (A.D. 1777) (cf. JBORS, XVI, 
p. 367). 

(x) Rauka-ki lmli Masjid :—It is situated in Dauka-ki- 
Imli quarter of the old city, 6 miles east of Gola and contains 
an inscription recording its erection in A.H. 1195 (A.D. 1782) 
(cf, JBORS, XVI, p. 368). 

(xi) Muslim tomb of Hakim Syed Ahmad Hussain : — It is 
situated in Lodi Katra area of the old city. An inscription 
on it says that it was built in A. H. 1196 (A. D. 1782) (cf. 
JBORS, XVI, p. 368). 

(xii) Dooly Ghat Mosque: —It is situated in Dooly Ghat 
quarter of the old city, and as stated in its inscription it was 
erected by Nasir Jung, a “trustiest friend” of Mir Kasim, 
Nawab of Bengal, in A. H. 1200 (A. D. 1785) (cf. JBORS, XVI, 
p. 370). 

(xiii) Fakhruddowlu's Mosque: —This is on the main road 
6 miles east of Gola. Fakhruddowla was Governor of Bihar 
from 1725 to 1729 ; but the mosque, it appears, was built by 
his wife who is mentioned simply as Begum in the inscription 
dated A. H. 1202 (A. D. 1788) which records its construction. 
The building has three domes, (cf. JBORS, XVI, p, 371). 
Manoranjan Ghosh, however, says that the mosque was built 
by Fakhruddowla himself and that he was Governor between 
1731 to 1736 (cf. op. cit., p. 40). 

(xiv) The Gola or Granary : —The Gola or Gholghar (literally 
round or round-house) is situated in Bankipore area of the 
city and is the most distinctive landmark in Patna. It is 
a large dome-shaped building built of bricks, standing on 
a 2' high plinth, 109 feet in diameter internally at base, 
and 96' high, including the base. The walls are 12' 4" thick 
and on them are two spiral stairways for going to the top, 
which is 10' 9 " across and has a small hole in centre, 2' 7" 
in diameter, meant originally for pouring in grains ; but it is 
now closed by a stone slab. In each of the four quadrants 
the wall has a door which originally opened inwards; but after 
alterations they now open outwards. This peculiar structure 
was built originally for storage of grains as a reserve to be used 
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in emergency of a famine, after the great famine in 1770 ; but 
it was never put to that purpose and is now used as Government 
godown. There are two inscriptions on the building, one in 
English and the other, its translation, in Persian. It records its 
construction, under orders of the Governor General in Council, 
by Captain John Garstin, Engineer (cf. Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, 
I, p. 64 ; Kuraishi, pp. 111-12 ; BODG, Patna, p. 174). 

(xv) Har-Mandir or the Sikh Temple and College :—This is 
situated opposite Jhauganj post office in Chowk Kalan Thana, 
Patna City. It marks the birth-place of Guru Govind Singh, the 
10th Guru of the Sikhs, who was born at the spot in 1660 A. D. 
It is, however, not known when the original temple was erected. 
In 1808 Buchanan saw it as “of little consequence, but it is sur¬ 
rounded by pretty large buildings for the accommodation of the 
owners.” We have also an earlier account by Charles Wilkins 
who, in 1781, visited a building of the Sikh College, presumably 
a part of the temple establishment. He states that the college 
building had a large central hall surrounded by four apartments. 
The wooden arches and pillars of the hall were neatly carved. 
The building no longer exists now. The temple seems to have 
undergone changes afterwards and is now seen provided with a 
marble gateway. Inside it is the Guru’s Cradle, his wooden 
shoes, and the Holy Granth or Book of the Sikhs which is said 
to contain the Guru’s name written by himself with the point 
of an arrow. The temple is regarded as one of the four great 
sacred places of pilgrimage amongst the Sikhs. Two Sangats 
or subsidiary places of worship are attached to the temple, 
situated at short distances away (cf. Charles Wilkins, Aiiatic 
Researches, I, p. 28y ; Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, p. 67 ; Mano- 
ranjan Ghosh, pp. 42-4,i ; BODG, Patna, pp. 72 189). 

(xvi) Jain Temples'. —In the area called Kamaldath, near the 
Gulzarbagh railway station, is a high mound of brick ruins 
on which stand two Jain temples. On one of them is an ins¬ 
cription dated V. S. 18-t8 (A. D. 1792) which records that the 
temple was constructed by the whole congregation living at 
Padalipura and dedicated to §rI-Sthulabhadra, who has already 
been referred to earlier (cf. p. 374 above). The mound under¬ 
neath does not seem to have been carefully inspected and explored 
so far ; and it is not known whether it represents Jain or other 
remains concealed in it. (cf. Waddell’s report 1902-3, pp. 57-58 
and 83; BODG J*atna, p. 72). 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp. 57-61; JASB, 1845, p. 137, 
Ind. Ant, III, p. 149 ffi, Waddell Reports of 1892 and 1902-3 ; 
Cunningham, AST, XI, 15 i ff; XF, pp. 1-3; Beglar, C'AS/, 
VIII, pp. i.7 S; P. C. Mukerji, Rport on Excavations at Patali- 
putra, in 1896-7 ; The Bengal List, pp. 232 fi : Spooner, An. Rep., 
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ASt, 1912-13, pp. 53-86; Rep., ASI, EC, 1912-13, pp. 55- 
61; 191 3-14, pp. 45-74 ; 1914-15, pp. 45-60 ; Manoranjan Ghosh, 
Palcdiputra; I’atna Museum Annual Administration Reports 
for 1922-23, p. 2 ; 1923-24, p. 2 ; 1924-25, p. 2 ; 1925-26, p. 2 ; 
1926-27, p. 4; 1927-28, pp. 2 and 16; 1928-29, pp. 18 and 
23-24 ; 1937-38, pp. 6, and 51 ff.; 1940-4!, pp. 3, and 12 ff; 
BODG, Patna, pp. 165 ff; Kuraishi, pp. 94-112; Indian Archceo- 
logy, A Review, 1953-54, pp. 9-10; 1954-55, pp. 18-19; 1955- 
56, pp. 22-23 ; (Other references are given in the body of 
the text). 

351. Pawapuri (patna)—jain temples and temple to 

SUN-GOD— 

The place Pawapuri is situated about 3 miles north of 
Giriak (cf. p. 148 above) and is famous amongst the Jains as the 
place where, they say, the last of their Tirtharhkaras died in 
the 6th century B. C. Buchanan was the first to notice the 
antiquity of the place. Later Franklin and Kittoe also visited 
the temples in 1820 and 1847 respectively. Cunningham and 
Beglar similarly describe the temples in their respective reports. 
The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer mostly draw upon 
the above authorities. 

Buchanan calls the area of the Jain temples, which are 
built on an island in a large lake or tank, under the name of 
Pokharpuri. The village close to its north he mentions under 
the name of Puri, while a village about a mile away is called 
by him as Pawa. His account therefore differs, to acertain 
extent, from what the later authorities say about the place. 
Of the temple in the island he says nothing; but he locates, 
on the north of the tank, “a circular work of bricks and plaster 
rising by low steps into several concentric terraces” with a bee¬ 
hive shaped shrine on the top containing the foot-prints of Lord 
MahSvira. This is what Cunningham calls as the “curious 
structure of Samosaran” i.e. the place where Mahavira is said to 
have sat to teach his disciples. In Buchanan’s time the build¬ 
ings were attributed to the famous family of Jagat Seth and 
seem to have undergone changes in later times. The building 
on the island, at present called as Jalamandir, is obviously a 
modern work raised after Buchanan’s visit to the place. The 
causeway which connects the island with the area towards north 
existed in Buchanan’s time but has been improved upon 
afterwards. 

In the village, near the tank, Buchanan saw a group of 
temples arranged around two court-yards. He called the village 
as Puri but now it is known as Pawapuri. The buildings have 
undergone changes subsequently. Buchanan rtfers to a number 
of inscriptions in the temples of which he took copies. The 
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earliest of them was, according to Buchanan, dated V. S. 1605 
(A. D. 1548). Bhandarkar’s List, however, mentions only one 
inscription from Pawapuri dated V'. S. 1697 (A. D. 1640) of the 
time of emperor Shah Jaham The inscriptions copied by Bucha¬ 
nan, therefore, deserve to be investigated into. .Another inscrip¬ 
tion is reported to be dated to 1641 A.D. It is also of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, and records the restoration of the Tirtha and construction 
of a temple in that year at the spot. (cf. IRQ, I, p. 116 ff.) It is 
obvious the images which contain the inscriptions are older 
than the temples and it is likely some older Jain temples, now 
no more, existed in the area. Beglar noticed several ancient 
statues in the village. Broadley even claims to have detected 
near the shores of the tank and on the south of the village “the 
remains of a tumulus, but its materials have been ruthlessly 
used up in the construction of a great circular platform”, i. e. 
the Samosaran referred to above. He adds that he found in the 
village a few Buddhist idols which probably belonged to the 
tumulus, which may thus have been a Buddhist monument. 
It may, however, be stated that no Jain monument or antiquity 
has been recovered from the area which can be positively dated 
beyond the 16th century .A. D.; though according to tradition 
the place should be assigned to the 6th century B. C. Rajbali 
Pandey has, therefore, doubled the correctness of the identifica¬ 
tion of the site with that of Mahavira’s death. 

At the village Pawa, about a mile awa}', Buchanan noticed 
“a heap of broken bricks and earth of considerable elevation”, 
about 600'X 150.' At the two sides’of this mound were two 
tanks near one of which was a small temple of the Sun-god 
erected some 100 years, before Buchanan’s visit in 1812 or so. 
The mound apparently conceals some ancient Buddhist ruins 
as would appear from Buchanan’s description. He says that 
inside the shrine of the Sun-god he saw images of Surya and 
Lakshml, while outside were lying a number of broken images. 
On the image‘of the Sun-god he saw a damaged inscription in 
old Nagari which according to him commenced with “the 
formula usual on the statues of the Buddhas.” It may be 
added that this site had never been explored by anybody after¬ 
wards ; and therefore the place should deserve a further explora¬ 
tion in view of its proximity to the Jain temples. 

Buchanan, Patna-Oaya, I, pp. 168-69 and pp. 195-7 ; for 
Franklin’s Report ci. Ind. Ant, XXXI, p. 70', 1411106,^7^55, 
1847, p. 955 ; Broadley, JASB, 1872, pp. 283-4 ; Cunningham 
ASI, XI, pp. 170-171 ; Beglar, CASI, VIII pp. 77-78 ; Bengal 
List, p 274; BODG, Pair a, pp 2..5-24; Kajabali Pandey, 
Indian Culture, XIV, p. 123 ff; Bhandarkar’s List, No lOOJ, 
and IRQ, I, p. 116 ff. 
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352. Pokla (RANCHI) — burial site (asura ?)— 

The village is situated six miles south-west of Khunti and 
its ancient ruins were first noticed by S. C. Roy in 1915. 
The ruins consist of the remains of a graveyard marked by 17 
slabs of stone and a sepulchral stone pillar. The slabs are of 
irregular shape but the pillar is regular in shape and has “some¬ 
thing like a roundish head on top and is 6' 9" in height above 
ground. It has, besides, symmetrical sides, the width at bottom 
being 1' 9". Of the slabs the largest is 9J' x 8' while the 
smallest is 3' 3^" x 2' 6J*. The thickness of the slabs average 
to one foot. Roy excavated the spot of the smallest slab after 
removing it and found two earthen urns, placed one above 
the other. The upper urn contained bones while ihe lower one 
yielded fragments of a copper ornament. The villagers told 
Roy that copper ornaments are sometimes found while digging 
in the fields. Roy takes these sites to be of the “Asuras.” 

S. C. Roy, JBOliS, I, pp. 237-8. 

353. Porahat (singhbhum)—fort— 

Porahat is situated about 25 miles west of Chaibassa, 
the headquarters town of the district. The District Gazetteer 
gives various legends of the family of the chiefs of Porahat 
estate attributing their origin to the Rajputs from Marwar, who, 
it is said, settled down here in course of their pilgrimage to 
Jagannatha Puri. Another story is that the Bhuiyas invited 
some Rajput soldiers of Raja Man Singh to suppress the Hos, a 
powerful aboriginal tribe, and on their success accepted them 
as their rulers. It is stated that these Rajputs built the fort of 
Porahat and made it their capital. The name Porahat is derived 
from the favourite deity of the Bhuiyas, named Pauri Devi and 
the name of the place was often pronounced as Purihali or 
Porihati in early British records. The fort is, however, not 
described by the Gazetteer. 

BDQ, Singhbhum, pp. 220-22. 

354. Punarak (patna)—sun temple— 

The village is situated near the southern bank of the 
Ganges about 10 miles east of Barb and is a station on the 
main line of the Eastern Indian Railway. The only reference to 
the place is by the District Gazetteer. Like Barunarak in Bihar 
and the famous place of Konarak in Orissa the name easily lends 
itself to the belief that it is derived from some ancient temple 
to the Sun-god. The place is situated on one of the well- 
known routes from Bihar to Bengal and had been, a recognized 
camping ground on the route. A temple to the Sun-god exists 
at the place but nothing is known of its history and architecture. 
The place does not seem to have attracted the notice of 
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any archaeologist so far, though it is well worth an exploration 
because of its apparently ancient name. The Gazetteer states 
that an interesting story is told about the origin of this 
temple but it does not nan ate it. A work titled “Further Rambles 
in Bihar” referring to Punarak is said to have been published by 
Ramgopal Singh but it was not available for reference. 

BOBG, Patna, p. 22.. 

355. Punawan (gaya)—buddhist temple, mound and 

TANKS— 

The village is situated about a mile south-west of 
Wazirganj station and 3 miles south-west of Kurkihar (cf. 
p. 221 above) and about a mile north or north-west of Hasra 
Kol (cf. p. 164 above). The ancient remains of Punawan were 
first noticed by Kittoe in 1S47. Later in 1861-62 Cunningham 
explored them. Scattered references occur in the Notes on 
the District by Grierson and in Bengal List as well as in the 
District Gazetteer. 

The Buddhist Temfle : Kittoe mentions the name of the 
place variously as Pornaha or Poonaha, where he noticed a 
“large Buddha temple...in ruins, but sufficiently entire to enable 
a good plan to be made of it...” It is situated to the south 
of the village. He calls it as “handsome” and “the most 
perfect of any I have met with ; indeed the only one save that 
of Bodh Gyab (i. e. Gaya), which is of comparatively modern 
date, it possessed the most striking picture of the style, viz. a 
solid round tower with a n'che to each of the cardinal points, 
formerly ornamented with figures of four of the five Buddhas, 
fragments of which are strewed about and there are likewise 
many others and much biick rubbish, denoting the existence 
of some large building in former times. On the rock to the 
west is a fine shaft of granite, in the north face of which is an 
empty niche; there appears to be no inscription.” This is 
what Kittoe saw in 1847. But 15 years later Cunningham 
noticed the ruins in the form of a pillared temple of Trilokanatha, 
not the same as seen by Kittoe, but a “modern work made of 
different sized pillars of various patterns, some with and others 
without capitals, so as to bring them to the required height.” 
Evidently the temple seen by Kittoe had collapsed and a new 
one was erected on the spoL by using its materials. A figure of 
the ascetic Buddha was kept in the shrine and was worshipped 
as Triloknath of whom Kittoe says nothing. A beautifully 
sculptured doorframe and other plain doorframes were noticed 
by Cunningham used in the new construction. Even this 
improvised structure suffered later and was deprived of its 
carveil material, especially the beautiful doorframe, which 
was removed by Broadley to bis Bihar Museum and - has now 
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found its way to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as mentioned 
by the Bengal List. By 1906, states the District Gazetteer, 
whatever remains existed of the temple had been “all carried 
away”. 

Mound and Tank» :—Cunningham has given a site-plan 
of the ruins in his report of 1861-2. To the north-west of the 
above temple he noticed a mound, 60' square, with “five 
broken pillars and a broken statue of the three-headed goddess 
Vajra-Varahl, one of the principal objects of worship amongst 
the later Buddhists ... The ruined temple on this mound is 
called Narting”. The meaning of Narting is not quite clear, nor 
does Cunningham say anything about it. Besides this mound he 
noticed several statues and granite pillars of different sizes 
scattered about the foot of the nearby hills. Some of the 
images bear inscriptions containing the usual Buddhist creed 
formulae but no dates. Cunningham assigns them to a date 
about 1000 A. D. 

Cunningham refers to two tanks, the one, which is larger 
and square in shape, being on the north of the village and is 
known as Budhokhar Tal. The other is situated to the east 
of the village and is called as Karamar Tal. It may be seen 
from Cunningham’s site-plan that in between the Budhohar 
Tal and the Trilokanath Temple site now stands the village 
Punawan where other ancient monuments are normally to be 
expected. It is, therefore, quite probable that underneath the 
modern village their remains may still be lying buried. 

Kittoe, 1847, pp. 80,276-7; Cunningham, ASI, I, 

pp. 13-14 and plate XII; Bengal List, p. 296; BBG, Gaya, p. 229. 

356. Purnea (pornea)—fort, mosques and buildings— 

The word Purnea is an English corruption of the real 
local name, Purania, which is locally derived in two ways. 
According to one it is derived from furain i. e. the local name 
for lotus, which, it is said, once grew thickly in the neighbour¬ 
hood when the river Kosi once flowed past the town. The other 
derivation is from pura-aranya i. e. “absolute forest” which 
once covered the area. Buchanan surveyed the town in 
1809-10 but he did not notice any ancient remains of importance 
in the town. The information furnished by the District Gazet¬ 
teer is also quite scanty. It is not known how far back the 
history of the town goes; though it would appear that some 
time before Akbar the town or a large village of the name 
existed ; for in the Ain-i-Akbari there is a reference to Sarkar 
Purnea indicating that it was a headquarter of a revenue 
division of the Mughal empire. In the later Mughal rule an 
imperial Fauzdar or a military governor was posted at Purnea 

54 
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mainly because it guarded the north-eastern and northern 
frontier of the empire. Whatever historical importance the 
town possessed it was maily due to this fact. The town grew 
and developed essentially under Muhammedan occupation till 
the British conquest in 1771 A. D. but it is surprising that 
little trace of the splendour of the Muhammedan military 
governors or Nawabs is to be seen now. Buchanan refers to 
many tombs “where persons of the Nawab’s families were 
buried at Mukbura-bag, about a mile north from the town. 
They have never been magnificent, and have become ruinous ; 
but originally they were probably neat and becoming persons 
of rank. The largest is that of a wife of Asfundi-yar Khan, 
who is called the great lady.” Asfundiar Khan, was the 
Nawab of Purnea in about 16S0 A. D, under Aurangzeb. The 
Riyazu-s Salatin, as stated by the Gazetteer, mentions a fort 
and a masonry building called Dalbagh as in existence in 1788. 
It is not known whether the fort and this building still exist. 
The Gazetteer is silent on the matter and only casually adds 
that little trace of the Muhammedan rule is now left at Purnea 
beyond “the ruins of old houses and mosques and the names of 
old quarters of the town.” 

Buchanan, Purnea, pp. 58-61 ; BDQ, Purnea, pp. 1 , 34 £f, 
and 198 ff. 


357. Purulia (manbhum)—temples— 

According to the District Gazetteer the town of Purulia 
was made district headquarters in 1838 under the British 
regime. It adds that the town is “purely modern, and there is 
no building of antiquarian interest.” This appears to be 
somewhat incorrect for Beglar in bis report for 1872-73 refers 
to “some old remains” here. He says : “about half a mile to 
the east of the city, on a high open plateau, are the remnants of 
two temples : one of these must have been large, and the other 
close to it was small ; a fragment of the amalaka that crowned 
the larger temple lies on the site ; it had a diameter of 7 feet; 
very few squared stones now remain, the greater portion having 
naturally been removed to be used up in the now rising city.” 
Beglar gives no opinion about the age of the temples ; though 
it is quite likely that they belonged either to the later medieval 
period (11th to 13th centuries A. D.) or to the time of Raja 
Man Singh (16th century” A. D.) like the many temples found 
in the district. The remains seen in 1872 by Beglar are not 
found referred to afterwards and it is likely that they may have 
disappeared altogether. 


Beglar, OASI, VIII, pp. 182-83 ; BDQ, Manhhum, 

284 ff. 


pp. 
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358. Raghuvirgadh (shahabad)—fort— 

This village or rather fort is situated near Patana (cf. 
p. 366 above) on a low rocky ridge extending west from 
the village Pateshw'ar. The fort is mentioned only by Buchanan 
as the one erected by the Bhar chiefs. According to Buchanan 
it resembles more a European castle, occupying the whole 
summit of the hill, and is separated from the village by a deep 
ditch. The round bastions are open above and in one of them 
is a Muslim tomb of one who is regarded by the Muslim owner 
of the place as a martyr. Buchanan does not assign any 
definite age to the fort. 

Buchanan, Shahalad, p. 151. 

359. Rajaona (monghyrI-town-site, buddhist ruins, saiva 

AND VAISHnAVA (?) TEMPLES— 

The village Rajaona or Rajjhana is situated about 2 miles 
to the north-west of Lakhisarai railway station (cf. p. 228 
above). Its antiquity was first noticed by Cunningham in 1871 
who visited the place again in 1879-80. Beglar’s report of 
1872-73 also passingly refers to it. The Bengal List and the 
District Gazetteer draw their information only from these 
earlier sources. 

Town-Site :—Cunningham noticed that a large town or 
city existed here at the junction of the- Kiul with the old Ganges 
or Halluhar. It extended from Rajaona southwards upto 
Jaynagar, along the western bank of the Kiul, a distance of 
nearly four miles and had a width of a mile or so. (cf. Jaynagar 
p. 185 above). The modern village of Rajaona is situated at the 
northern end of this old town-site. It is said the numerous 
brick mounds of this vast town-site “furnished several miles of 
brick ballast to the railway and yet the supply seems to be 
inexhaustible.” This was the case in 1879-80 ; but it is not 
known what the condition of this site is now, since the place 
had not been explored afterwards. Hiuen Tsiang refers to a 
place, named Lo-in-ni-lo visited by him, wheie he saw a 
monastery and a stupa, said to have been erected by Asoka and 
having a large lake, five miles iit circuit, to the noith of the stil/ a. 
From his description of the place and of the route followed by 
him to reach it, Cunningham identified this large site with the 
one visited by the Chinese pilgrim (cf. Jaynagar, Lakhisarai and 
Kiul above). 

The Buddhist mounds of a monastery and Stupa and Tank :— 
To the east of the village Cunningham noticed, in all, three 
mounds, of which the one to the extreme north represents, 
according to him, the remains of a Buddhist monastery ; for 
on it he found two Buddhist images in black basalt, one of 
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ascetic Buddha, seated under the Bodhi tree, with an inscriptito 
on it ; and the other of Bodhisattva Padmapani or of Avaloki* 
tesvara as Hiuen Tsiang always calls him. The mound is 
square-shaped and obviously conceals the remains of a 
Buddhist monastery. Close to the west of this mound is another 
mound which shows no remains on its surface ; but Cunningham 
would identify it with the site of the stupa mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang. This is confirmed by the existence of a lake to its 
north now called Balguzar Jhil which, though now much 
smaller, corresponds to the large lake of 5 miles in circuit, 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim as situated to the north of 
the great stupa. The images on the monastery mound have 
already been carried away to the Indian Museum. 

The Saiva and Vaishmva Temples :—The place contains 
still more interesting Hindu remains which have been described, 
with some details, by Cunningham in his report for 1871-72. 
To the east of the village near the Buddhist mounds is a 
small-si^ed mound, where Cunningham noticed images of Hara- 
Gaurl and Ganesa. Presumably the mound conceals remains 
of a Saiva Temple. 

But the majority of the Hindu remains are located to 
the south of the village and are represented by some low square 
mounds and a large mound to their west called locally as Choki. 
Near the low square mounds Cunningham noticed one large and 
three small figures of four-armed Vishnu and it is not unlikely 
that they may represent sites of Vaishnava temples; though 
Cunningham is silent on the point. The large mound called 
Choki was partially excavated by Cunningham and was found 
by him to contain remains of a Siva temple. In the course of 
his digging he discovered two very interesting pillars of blue 
stone, 16J" square and ornamented with basreliefs and inscrip¬ 
tions. These inscriptions include “several good specimens of 
the curious type of flourished letters” i, e. in the so-called “shell 
characters”, which, says Cunningham, were in use all over 
Northern India during the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. (cf. 
ASI, III, plate XLV, A2 and B2). 

Another interesting feature of the pillars is seen in the 
sculptures over the four faces of each of them, which have 
been described with details by Cunningham. The sculptures 
on the four faces of one pillar include (i) two fighting figures 
with a prostrate figure beside them and two short inscriptions 
in perpendicular lines beneath them, (ii) a bust of a female figure 
and underneath it is a seated goddess attended by an umbrella- 
bearer and other three figures probably in supplication. 
Underneath this group are two inscriptions, one reading 
Sri Bhima-Kshudra (?) probably in letters of 7-8th centuries 
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and the other reading Ritana pra. ; (iii) here is represented 
Siva on mount Kailasa with three attendants and a female 
deity with her vehicle crocodile kneeling before him, who, 
according to Cunningham, represents the river goddess Gahga 
or the goddess Parvatl or Satl of the famous Puranic legend 
of Daksha’s sacrifice; (iv) here is a god and goddess seated 
and attended by a female figure. The four faces of the second 
pillar also are sculptured likewise, viz. (i) bearing four figures, 
two wrestling, one standing and the fourth broken, (ii) here 
is a group of Siva-Parvati on Mount Kailasa with Bhairava 
standing in front with several short inscriptions underneath. 
The inscriptions include readings like Buna-surasya in 
letters of 7-8th centuries, Jajjatena and MaJiabhadra Kinda. 
The other inscriptions are in the “shell characters” and have 
not been read so far; (iii) the figures here include a lion’s 
head, two figures on a horse-drawn chariot, and another figure 
with raised hand ; below them are short indistinct inscriptions 
which could not be read ; and (iv) this side is damaged except 
for a well-preserved inscription, a reading of which is not 
given by Cunningham. He does not say anything about the 
height of the pillars and the purpose they originally served. 
Apparently they refer to the 6aiva temple at the site which 
from the inscriptions should be dated to 7th or 8th centuries 
A. D, As Hindu remains of such an early date are quite 
few and are rather rarely found in Bihar, the site should deserve 
further exploration, if anything is still left of it. The 
sculptures and the inscriptions, it appears, have not been 
studied thoroughly later. 

Cunningham saw still more mounds at the place indicating 
Saiva ruins. For example, to the north of above Choki mound, 
he saw a “lofty square mound with two statues of the 
godess Kali and Ganesa ; while, to further west of it, he noticed 
another very large mound, 400 feet in length, which is still 
supplying bricks to the railway.” It is not clear whether the 
latter conceals Buddhist or Saiva remains. In the village itself 
Cunningham found “a small mound with a lingam and a figure 
of Shashti and BhavanI, with a long slab of the Navagraha or 
Nine Planets.” Beglar reports discovery of a fine image of 
Parvatl with an inscription, but he does not give any further 
details of the inscription, (cf. CAST, VHI, p. 118). 

Cunningham’s exploration was mainly directed towards 
identification of the Buddhist ruins with those mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang. The §aiva ruins which he incidentally discovered 
here and only partially explored them are equally noteworthy 
historically and archseologically. A further exploration of the 
place and of the extensive town site nearby is, therefore, quite 
necessary in the circumstances. 
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Cunningham, ^52, III, pp. 151-156 ; XV, pp. 13-15 ; 
Beglar, CASl, VIII, pp. 116-117; Bengal List, p. 416; 
BODG, MongTiyr, pp. 254-255. 

360. Rajasan (muzaffarpur)—inscribed stone pillar— 

This small village is near Hajipur, its exact location having 
not been given by H. Panday who was the first to explore it in 
1918-19. In the village he discovered “an inscribed Sunga 
column octagonal in section, standing on a low pedestal with 
the representation of a railing in the compound of the Mahadeva 
Math.” The pillar is 5T0" high and bears carving of a female 
figure which is locally worshipped as the goddess Parvatl. The 
figure was not identified by Panday, but he says that the 
column was originally polished like the Asokan pillars. The 
pillar contains three inscriptions of which the earliest is dated 
by Panday to 2nd century 13. C It refers to the name of a 
lady named Abldrama (?). The second inscription has been 
assigned by him to 3rd century A. D. ; but he does not give the 
reading of that inscription. The third inscription could not be 
deciphered. Panday does not say whether the column is a 
complete piece or is a fragment of a larger one ; nor does he 
comment on the purpose for which it was made or set up. It is 
not clear whether the female figure was carved in relief on one 
face only or was carved in the round and formed part of the 
pillar. It is also not clear whether it was found in situ with any 
other associated remains or was brought to the site from 
somewhere else. The area about Hajipur contains undoubtedly 
very ancient remains as is indicated by him in other discoveries 
made simultaneously viz. of an Asokan Bull Capital at 
Salempur q. v., nearby, and sculptured Kushan railing at 
Hajipur itself (cf. p. 158 above). It is, therefore, worth¬ 
while to explore the area again to supplement the information 
collected by Panday. The inscriptions also deserve to be 
studied further. 

H. P. Panday, An. Jtep., AS I, B.C. 1918-19, p. 45. 

361. Rajauli (gaya)—stone platform, cave, stone ins¬ 

cription AND MUSLIM FIRE-PLACE— 

Buchanan was the first to explore Kajauli and the 
picturesque hills nearby for possible ancient ruins therein. 
After him Beglar did some survey in 1872-73. Some account 
of the place is also given by Grierson and by the District 
Gazetteer. The latest notice on Rajauli is by Ilanerji Shastri 
in connection with the discovery of an inscription referred 
to below. 

Buchanan quotes a local tradition of four Hindu sages 
after whom the four hills near Rajauli were then known ; 
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Beglar was, however, told that the seven Rishis or sages lived 
on them. Buchanan was shown “the stones or rocks” where 
the four sages used to sit for “abstinence and mortification” 
which were not objects of worship in his time. But Beglar 
was shown in 1872-3 “a rough stone platform” on the top of the 
Singar peak which was an object of worship then and an annual 
fair was also held at the foot of the hill. The Singar peak is 
apparently associated with the famous legend of the sage 
Rishya-sringa told in the two epics and the Puranas. No ruins 
worth the name were discovered on the hill except as mentioned 
above. Buchanan was, however, told of a “Patalapurl or 
subterraneous passage, which is supposed to extend to Rajagriha” 
i. e. Rajgir. A local person told him that the “passage is like 
a well with stone steps for a descent”, but Buchanan himself 
did not see it. Grierson, on the contrary, refers to the existence 
of a cave on the Lomasgiri hill, 4 miles north-east of Rajauli, 
associating it with the royal sage, Lomapada of the legends 
and father-in-law of the sage, Rishya-srnga who, it is said, 
resided at the Singar peak. None of these so-called caves or 
sub-terranean passages have actually been explored so far, and 
it is thus not known whether there is really any historical basis 
for the local legends. 

But sometime before 1940 a very interesting stone inscrip¬ 
tion was discovered by Shri Mehra of the Maksudpur Estate 
in this jungle. It is on an irregular shaped broken piece of 
larger stone, the whole of which was perhaps inscribed. The 
present fragment was found inscribed on both sides and the 
entire surface including that of the inscription bears polish. 
The inscription is in a script hitherto unknown. “It is a mixture 
of pictographic and alphabetic systems” and according to 
Banerji Shastri the writing runs from right to left. The 
decipherment of this inscription is still a problem. It is intere¬ 
sting that the stone bears a polish which is a Mauryan 
characteristic. 

Another interesting relic at Rajauli is a Muhammedan 
charitable endowment in which there is a sacred fire said to 
have been lit 350 years ago (i. e. in about 1600 A. D.) by fire 
brought from Mecca. Neither Grierson nor the District 
Gazetteer, who refer to this peculiar fire-place, give any further 
details about the origins and history of the continuous preserva¬ 
tion of fire at the place. 

Buchanan, Pataa-Craya, I, p. 169 ; Beglar, CAST, VIII, 
p. 115 ; Grierson, Notes on the District of Goya, p. 27 ; Banerji 
Shastri, JBORS, XXXVl, pp. 162-167. 
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362. Rajgir (patna.)—forts, Buddhist ruins, rock-cut 

CAVES, SHELL INSCRIPTIONS, HINDU AND 

JAIN TEMPLES, MUSLIM TOMBS ETC.— 

Situation, Namet and History :—The modern village of 
Rajgir is situated 13| miles south-west of Bihar-Sharif, a little 
over 40 miles, as the crow flies, south-east of Patna and about 
6 miles south of Nalanda. The ancient town of Gaya is at a 
straight distance of less than 40 miles towards south-west, while 
the Barabar hills are barely 20 miles towards west. Though 
now a comparatively unimportant place, it was once a capital of 
the earliest kingdom in Bihar known to history, under various 
names such as Vasumatl, Barhdrathapura, Girivraja, KusSgra- 
pura and Rajagriha. The origins of these names belong more to 
the realm of legends than to authentic history. For example, 
according to the epic Ramayana the original founder of the town 
was the mythical king Vasu, a son of the god or creator Brahma, 
after whom the name Vasumati was derived. The Purlnic 
tradition says that a line of kings beginning with Brihadratha 
and having Jarasamdha as one of its most famous kings 
ruled over this area and their capital was thus known by the 
name of Barhadrathapura. Many local stories and legends 
are current in the surrounding region regarding the king 
Jarasamdha, who figures very prominently in the great epic 
Mahabharata as a powerful king of Magadha. The epic says 
that he was killed in a duel with Bhima, one of 'the five , 
Pandava brothers, in his own capital and the local people 
still point out the spot, where, according to them, this event 
took place. How and when the other names of Kusagrapura, 
Girivraja and Rajagriha came to be applied to the town is not 
definitely known. They occur frequently in early Buddhist 
and Jain texts, though the name Rajagriha is equally popular 
with the great epic of the Hindus. They appear to be merely 
descriptive rather than historical names. For example the 
name Kusagrapura may be a derivation from the Kusa grass 
grown in the locality ; though it is equally possible that it was 
so named after king Kusagra of the Barhadratha dynasty. 
The other name Girivraja may explain the geographical fact 
that it was once protected or enclosed by the hills and was 
thus originally situated inside the valley; while the name 
Rajagriha would only indicate that it was a seat of a great 
kingdom for centuries in the past, and had thus the appropriate 
honour of being popularly called as Rajagrha or the “house 
of kings”. Though these names and the history underlying 
them, are more or less legendary, one fact is quite certain that 
by the time of the Great Buddha in the 6th century B. C. 
Rajagriha was undoubtedly the capital of a powerful kingdom 
of Magadha as will be seen below. 
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Rajgir was one of the most favourite places of the 
activities of the Buddha and the early Buddhist texts contain 
references to many visits made by him to the town where he 
stayed for considerable time propagating his new doctrines. 
In Buddha’s time, two kings ruled over Magadha viz. Bimbisara 
and his son and successor Ajatasatru. It appears in these 
days Rajgir was a centre of diverse religious sects and dogmas, 
for the early Jain texts also say that their last Tirthathkara 
Mahavira spent as many as fourteen rainy seasons at Ra^ir 
and Nalanda ; and that it was the birth-place of Muni Suvrata, 
one of the predecessors of Lord Mahavira. Likewise Rajgir 
was a centre of the Ajivika and other sects also. Both the 
Buddhists and the Jains claim that the kings Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru favoured their respective doctrines. Both the kings 
figure prominently in early Buddhist and Jain literature. King 
Bimbisara was a personal friend of the Buddha and the 
Buddhists tell the pathetic story of his slow death in prison, 
where he was confined by his son Ajatasatru and from where, 
it is said, he used to look pensively at the famous Gridhrakuta 
peak where the Buddha usually sat and meditated during his stay 
at Rajgir. Bimbisara had been an ambitious king who had 
enlarged his kingdom towards east; while his son Ajatasatru 
was still more ambitious and made more conquests and it was 
in his time that a new fort was erected at Pataligrama on th:: 
Ganges which was destined soon to become the seat of a vast 
empire (cf. Pataliputra above). In the 6th century 
B. C. Rajgir or Rajagriha was thus a capital of a large and 
powerful kingdom and a centre of great religious and 
intellectual activities. 

Ajatsatru’s grandson Udayin it is said, shifted the capital 
of Magadha to Pataliputra and as a result, the political 
importance of Rajgir declined gradually. Attempts were made 
for a short interval, in the reign of king Sisunaga, to make 
Rajagrha capital again, but this did not succeed ultimately; 
since Pataliputra had obvious advantages over Rajagriha 
especially because of its favourable and strategic position on 
the bank of the Ganges. Though Rajagriha thus suffered 
greatly in its political importance and must have presented later 
an aspect of a deserted capital, the town may have continued 
to flourish, to a certain extent, because of its religious associa¬ 
tions with the origins of Buddhism and Jainism. The Buddhist 
tradition claims that the Mauryan emperor Asoka erected a ttupa 
and a pillar with elephant capital; but in none of the excava¬ 
tions and explorations so far undertaken any distinctive Mauryan 
ruins, like those found in Pataliputra, have been recovered so 
far, except traces of certain brick structures with bricks which 
are regarded typically Mauryan and possibly the Sonbhandar 

55 
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xaves referred to below. It is equally significant that -we do 
not get at Rajgir substantial ruins of the Sunga period (2nd to 1st 
centuries B. C.) as they are to be found at other Buddhist sites 
in India, like Bodh Gaya, Bharhut, Sanchi, Pataliputra and 
elsewhere ; though memories of Rajagriha are always cherished 
in Buddhist tradition as a place intimately connected with the 
life of the Buddha. Rajgir, no doubt, continued to exist as-a 
small town or village during all these years with comparatively 
an uneventful existence. In the beginning of the fifth century 
Fa Hian visited Rajgir and found the valley itself quite desolate, 
while outside it, to the north, he conld only see an isolated 
monastery occupied by the monks. Vl’hen two centuries later 
Hiuen Tsiang visited Rajgir, conditions were not much different; 
for, he also speaks of ruined buildings of stupas and monasteries 
especially inside the valley. 


With the rise of Nalanda in the fifth century and after, 
there seems to have been some favourable change in the position 
of Rajgir because of its proximity to Nalanda and of its recog¬ 
nized association with Buddha’s life. It may be noted that 
after the shifting of the capital from Rajgir to Pataliputra 
whatever Buddhist monuments were erected and have been 
exposed in the excavations they belong mainly to the period 
between 6th to 11th centuries A.I>. as will be described below. 
Numerous sculptures, Buddhist as well as Jain, have' been 
found at Rajgir which belong mostly to this period. So.me of 
the sculptures bear inscriptions. Similarly at Nalanda many 
official seals were discovered which refer to Rajagriha-m^ayu 
indicating that it was then, perhaps like Gaya, a stib-divisional 
or district town. A metal image with an inscription of king 
Devapala clearly indicates that Nalanda itself was situated 
within the boundaries of Rajagrha vishaya i.e. district.* Another 
famous Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala refers to grant 
of four villages in Rajagriha-vf«Adya by the king of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra) to the Nalanda monastery. There is, therefore, 
reasoil to believe that during the Pala period Rajgir was an 
important district town. It seems the town of Rajgir Was in 
these days situated outside the valley, in the level plains close 
to the north of the hills; for, in occasional diggings in the modern 
village ruins of the Pala period are frequently to be met with-. 
Unfortunately little of published information is available oh the 
discoveries made from time to time in the course of digging 
modern village. It appears, however, most 
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likely from the topography of the surroundings of Rajgir that 
the old town should have been situated or located here from 
much earlier times, if not from the time of King Ajatasatru 
himself as will be shown below. 

Little is known so far regarding the history of Rajgir 
during the Muhammedan times. It is, however, interesting 
that when Buchanan surveyed the ruins of Rajgir in 1812 he 
was told by the local people that the old fortification at 
Rajgir was the work of Slier Shah, and not of any earlier 
Hindu king, like Jarasorhdha and others. He says: “the 
natives to my surprise have no tradition of this having belonged 
to Jarasandha ; on the contrary, they in general attribute the 
fortifications to Slier Shah.” It may here be stated that local 
stories exist about the construction of various forts by Sher 
Shah in Bihar and it is said that lie had avowed that “he 
would build a fort in every sarkar which would, in times of 
trouble, become a refuge for the oppressed and a check to the 
contumacious.” (cf. Kuraishi, p. 1%). There are numerous 
remains of fortifications at Rajgir and from the strong, local 
tradition about them in Buchanan’s time, it is not unlikely that 
some of them may be the work of Sher Shah himself. 

Modern exploratiom and excavations at Eajgir :— 

Buchanan was the first modern explorer of the antiquarian 
remains of Rajgir but he explored the ruins near the present 
vdllage and in the immediate vicinity of the Vaibhara and Vipula 
hills and the hot springs nearby. He does not seem to have care¬ 
fully examined the ruins inside the valley. His original 
account was only partly published in 1847 in Martin’s Eastern 
India (cf. Vol. I, pp. 86 £f.) but it has been recently published in 
full. After Buchanan Kittoe was the next explorer of Rajgir. 
Cunningham’s reports for the years 1851-62 and 1872-73 also 
contain more information especially regarding the indentification 
of Buddhist sites. Beglar and Broadley explored the various 
areas in and around the valley in about 1872. A regular and 
systematic survey of the locations of the ruins and the 
fortifications was, however, made in 1905-6 by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, the work being supplemented later by 
Jackson in 1913-14. In 1905-6 some excavations were also 
undertaken by Daya Ram Sahni and Bloch. In 1950 
A. Ghosh did some trial digging, while in 1954 some excava¬ 
tions were carried out by the writer himself. 

A. Old or Ancient Rajagriha :— 

It has been generally assumed that there were two towns 
of Rajagriha, viz. the earlier one situated within the valley and 
surrounded by hills on all sides and the other, a later one, 
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sitilated outside the valley, at a short distance towards north, 
on the level plain area. It should be stated here that in none 
of the literary sources, Buddhist, Jain or Hindu, is there any 
indication of the existence of two such towns. The literary 
references to Rajagriha are quite numerous. If two such towns 
had really existed either simultaneously or in periods succeeding 
each other we should naturally expect these literary sources 
to make at least a veiled reference to them. The numerous 
inscriptional references to Rajagriha also give no such indication. 
There is no support for it in local traditions referred to 
by Buchanan ; but Kittoe, who was the first to attempt identi¬ 
fication of Buddhist monuments at Rajgir mentioned by 
the Chinese pilgrims, states passingly that “the site of the old 
town which is now called ‘Hansu Taur’ existed in the valley. 
It was Cunningham who made the assertion, for the first time 
in his 1861-62 report, about the two Rajagrihas, apparently 
relying solely on the accounts of the two Chinese pilgrims. 
Cunningham’s assertion has now been generally accepted; but 
how far this can be regarded as conclusively proved and correct 
will be discussed shortly. 

(i) The fortification! : (a) The Outer Walls i—li wih be seen 
from the map of Rajgir and its surrounding that there are two 
ranges of hills which run somewhat parallel to each other, but 
irregularly in the direction from south west to north-east. 
These ranges commence at a short distance north of Gaya 
about 30 miles west-south-west from Rajgir and run almost 
continuously upto Rajgir and terminate at Giriak (cf. p. 148 
above) hardly three miles east of Rajgir. On both sides of 
the ranges are low-lying fertile plains. The plains on the north 
extend upto the Ganges for about 25 miles north of Rajgir. 
The ruins at Barabar (cf. p. 15 above) also stand in these 
hills, about 20 miles west of Rajgir. In between the two ranges, 
near modern Rajgir, is a low-lying valley the width of which 
is roughly half a mile. There is a small opening in the northern 
range of hills near the hotsprings and a similar opening in the 
southern range through which the rivulet Banganga makes 
its way out of the valley. Except for these two openings the 
valley is not at all easily accessible, for some miles towards 
east and west, from the plains on both the sides of the ranges. 
In between these two openings the valley is a little more 
spacious though the area is not at all level and is now seen 
at places with bare rocks and rank vegetation. This spacious 
area forms a sort of irregular quadrangle, a little over half 
a mile in length north to south. It is said that the ancient town 
of Rajagriha or Kuiagrapura was located within this quadrangle 
and was protected by walls, now called as inner fortification 
walls which will be referred to separately below. The hills 
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which enclose the valley have been variously named in Jaih, 
Buddhist and Hindu literary references to Rajgir. The one 
to the north-west, with the famous hot-springs at its foot, is now 
called as Vaibhara. The hill to the ndrth is known as Vipula, 
and the two hills to the east are called as Ratna and Chhata ; 
while the two hills to the south, on both sides of the Banganga 
pass, are called as Udaygiri and Suvarnagiri hills. On the tops 
of all these hills, except the Chhata hill, traces of fortification 
walls were first noticed and their allignment traced by Cunnin¬ 
gham in 1861-62. The allignment shown by him shows the total 
length of the walls to miles, all over the tops of the bills, as 
indicated in his site-plan In 1905-6 the area was very carefully 
surveyed by Wilson, formerly of the Survey of India and an 
accurate map was prepared of the ancient site giving the allign- 
ments of the fortifications as could then be traced. The results 
of this survey, as published by Marshall in the report for 1905-6, 
reveal that the walls did not, in fact, continue all along the tops 
of these hills facing the valley, though their total length, as they 
exist in traces, may come to about 12 to 13 miles. It seems 
further from the survey that the fortifications did not run conti¬ 
nuously on all the portions of the hill-tops, especially towards 
east and it is doubtful whether at certain places they are really 
roads or walls. As Marshall adds : “The break in the line of 
fortifications to the east of Chhata giri is a considerable one, 
and it is possible that the fortifications were never completed 
over these high mountains . . 

The fortification walls were built “of massive undressed 
stones, between three and five feet in length, carefully fitted and 
bonded together, while the core between them is composed 
of smaller blocks, less carefully cut and laid with chips or 
fragments of stone, packing the interstices between them. No 
mortar or cement is visible in the stone work.” The maximum 
height of the walls is about 11 or 12 feet near the Banganga 
pass, the walls elsewhere being much ruined, with the height 
going hardly to 7 or 8 feet. It is seen that at points where the 
height goes to 11 or 12 feet the walls “are invariably finished off 
with a course of small stones” and since no fallen blocks of stone 
are found nearby Marshall had assumed that this was the 
original height of the walls. Above this height of the walls or 

I. A. Ghosh in his Rajgir states that the outer walls of old Rajagnba 
extend over a length of 35 to 30 miles. The map of fortifioations at Rajgir 
published at page 35 of bit work differs substantially from the map prepared 
after accurate survey and published by Marshall in 1905-6. llie line of 
fortifications shown in the map by Ghosh towards the east on Chhata and 
Saila bills apparently does not exist as stated earlier by Marshall. Furthw 
Ghosh shows a wall running west from the Sona or Suvarnagiri hill which alto 
does not appear in Marshall’s, map. Besides the existence of this wall appears 
to be without any purpose, cf. An. Bep., ASI, 1906.6, p. 88, fn. 2. 
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the sub-structure, Marshall adds, “there was no doubt a supCT* 
structure composed either of smaller stone work or of bricks 
baked or unbaked or possibly of wood and stone or brick combi¬ 
ned.” It may, however, be added that no such material like 
bricks, wood etc., which may thus have belonged to the “super¬ 
structure”, as assumed by Marshall, has so far been reported to 
have been found near these walls and it is doubtful whether 
any such super-structure existed at all. 

The thickness of these walls varies between 14 to 17 feet 
on an average. Along the walls sixteen bastions are observed, 
of which seven occur at the Banganga pass itself built at 
irregular intervals. The bastions are rectangular in plan 
47' to 60' long along the walls and 34' to 40' broad. They 
were built of the same masonry like the walls and were 
probably of the same height. Similar bastions exist facing 
the northern opening of the valley on both sides on the 
Yipula and Vaibhara hills. Another interesting feature 
about the outer fortifications are stairs or ramps built in 
the thickness of the wall along its inner face so as to give 
access to the top. Nine such stairs or ramps were noticed 
by Marshall, occurring at irregular intervals against the wall 
on the Sonagiri hill. An additional feature of the fortification 
is represented by certain watch towers erected at various vantage 
points on the hills. 

(b) Inner fortification walls and the town (?):—It is said the 
large open space of the valley in between the two northern and 
southern openings was once enclosed by the inner fortification 
wall and the main town of Rajagriha was situated within it. 
A long ridge of earth and stone at present encloses it on all 
sides with a length of nearly miles. If this ridge is to be 
taken as a fortification wall, it is not understood why no stone 
masonry is to be traced in it, which seems most strange; for, 
not only the outer fortification wall and the walls of the 
“New Rajgir” fort, but many other ruins inside the valley, 
represent structures built of stones. Further no traces of 
bastion, watch-tower, ramp or stair are to be noticed along this 
ridge. No continuous line of a masonry wall, running over any 
long distance, has so far been brought to notice on this ridge. 
It is to be noted that along the outside of the ridge, on the north¬ 
east and west, are two streams or rivulets which facilitate the 
drainage of rain water out of the valley during the monsoons. 
Since the ridge is mostly an earthwork rather than a masonry 
wall it appears more likely that it served primarily the purpose 
of an embankment protecting the habitation in the valley against 
the inevitable ravages of heavy rains. That the rain water 
pouring down into the valley from the surrounding hills could 
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have been a real source of danger can easily be imagined from 
a closer study of the map and from similar other embankments 
which still exist in the valley. It is to be noted that the openings 
in this ridge on the north, south and south-east show no actual 
traces of any masonry work as may belong to the regular gates 
of a city or town. It appears therefore more reasonable to 
believe that the ridge may represent an embankment rather than 
a fort-wall, but this can be more certainly stated if the ridge 
is excavated and cut through at many points and its formation 
made known, which has not been done uptil now. 

It is generally believed that within the space enclosed by 
this ridge the ancient capital of Rajagriha was originally loca^d 
and that there was some habitation in the valley outside the 
enclosed or fortified area of the main town. It may, however^ 
be pointed out that during the explorations and excavations, 
so far carried out within this area, the only ancient ruins di% 
covered are the structural remains at the Maniyar Ma{h, the 
"Bimbisara Jail” and traces of a few other stone structures 
to be described below. Of these the “Bimbisara Jail” 
has- been presumed to belong to the 6th century B. C. 
wrhile the other structural ruins belong to a much later 
date. The eastern portion of the valley is very narrow 
and is hardly a furlong or two in width. It is besides very 
uneven and full with dense jungle at present. Except for the 
feuddhist ruins seen on the way to the Gridhraku^a hill ip ah 
area called as Jivakamravana (cf. p. 447 below), no other traces 
of ruins which may indicate the existence of a regular habitation 
of 6th century B. C., or earlier, have so fair been detected In 
this area, much of which remains to be ej plored. The western 
portion of the valley is much wider and is how covered by 
a thick forest and thus unexplored. ' 

When Buchanan and Kittoe surveyed the valley, the 
place was called as “Hangsapurnagar” i. e. Harhsapura and 
“Harfeu Taut” i. e. Hamsa Taur (?) respectively and neither 
of them located the ancient Rajagriha in the valley. Buchanan 

indeed discounts such a possibility when he says ; “.'.nor 

in the Valley is there the smallest trace of anything resembling 
a city; nor indeed is the situation at all fitted for the purposed 
It is surrounded on every side by arid rocks which- would 
render the heat intolerable and it is well-known that alTsuch 
Situations in India are to the largest degree insalubrious.” 
(cf. Patna-Qapa, I, p. 204;. That the valley is not considered 
habitable seems obvious from the way in which modern Rajgir is 
growing. The natural defences of the hills and the ready made 
artificial fortifications, if they existed, should naturally have 
been taken advantage of, during the troubled times of n)edievsj 
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and Muhatnmedan periods; but strangely this is not found 
to be the case, probably because of the reason as stated above 
by Buchanan, T. Bloch, who excavated in the valley in 
1905-6, is stated by Jackson to be of the view that “this city 
in the valley was not used for permanent habitation, but 
only as a last resort for purposes of defence (cf. An. Rep , ASI, 
1913-14, p. 266). In view of the above observations the 
general assumption that the ancient Rajagriha was originally 
located inside the valley is still open to question. It may be 
added that most of the monuments which exist and were 
discovered in excavations inside the valley are religious monu¬ 
ments which do not necessarily presuppose the location of the 
town itself inside the valley; on the contrary, from the general 
experience elsewhere in India, they only tend to indicate that 
the town should be in different quarters, situated a little away 
from them and not inside the valley. More reliable and 
concrete proof is therefore needed to support the contention 
that the original town was located here. It is true that Fa 
Hian and Hiuen Tsiang refer to “an inner city” existing here. 
But what they saw here were ruins, and mostly religious ones, 
as the town did not exist in their own times. Excavations 
have still to reveal in this area the ruins of an extensive or 
large town in order to support the general assumption. 

The evidence for the possible location of the original 
town of Rajagriha inside the valley has been obtained primarily 
from the literary sources and from the accounts of Chinese 
pilgrims. The literary sources do not anywhere specifically 
refer to the fortifications of the valley, the outer as well as 
the inner ones, as are now shown to exist. The outer fortifica¬ 
tions appear to be elaborate and impressive and if they did 
exist during the days of Bimbisara and before, it is not under¬ 
stood how the literary sources do not refer to them pointedly. 
Even the Chinese pilgrims, it appears, make no potitive 
statement regarding the existence of fortifications or artificial 
defence works like the massive masonry walls which would 
hardly have escaped their attention. Fa Hian simply says that 
the “five bills form a girdle like the walls of a town.*’ The 
expression "like the walls", would appear to exclude the 
possibility of the actual existence of artificial walls. Similarly 
Hiuen Tsiang says : “High mountains surround it on each side, 
and form, as it were, its external walls.” The statement "as it 
were" also leads to the same inference. What Hiuen Tsiang and 
Fa Hian seem to mean is that the hills themselves constituted 
the walls of the town and form, as it were, the natural defences. 
It is perhaps too much to read into them the actual existence 
of artificial walls or fortifications, on which both of them are 
conspicuously silent. While exploring the traces of the outer 
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fortification Cunningham nowhere discusses their date; bat 
later Marshall seems to have taken it for granted that 
they belonged to the oldest town of Rajagriha. Marshall’s 
conclusion is now generally accepted; but it is nowhere 
seen that he arrived at it after a thorough investigation 
into the problem. While tracing the allignment of the 
walls on the hills he does not report about the discovery any 
antiquity or object which would support such a conclusion. 
It should be added here, as already stated earlier, that the 
local people, when questioned by Buchanan in 1812, generally 
attributed the Rajgir fortifications to Sher Shah and not to any 
earlier Hindu king ; though Buchanan himself was not 
prepared to accept the correctness of the local tradition and 
thought them to be much more ancient. In the face of these 
conflicting aspects of the available evidence, the date of these 
fortifications must still be regarded as an open question. 
The problem needs, therefore, to be tackled by exploring more 
thoroughly the hill-tops where the walls run and by undertaking 
excavations wherever necessary. 

(ii) The Maniyar Math :—This monument occupies a promi¬ 
nent position inside the valley, situated almost in the centre of 
the enclosure of the “inner city”, on the way to the 
Son-Bhandar Caves. Buchanan states that Srenika or Bimbisara 
is believed “to have had 3? wives to each of which he 
daily gave new ornaments, and threw the old ones into a well 
which is still shown, and they suppose that a fortunate Moslem 
afterwards discovered the prize. This well is covered by a 
small temple of the Jain, quite modern”. Cunningham also 
noticed its antiquarian importance in 1861-62, when he saw 
here a brick mound 19' 8" high with the Jain temple, then 
called as Maniyar Math, standing on its top. He was told 
by the local people that it was a treasury and he actually saw 
a Punjabi Sepoy excavating at the site, on his own, apparently 
for a treasure. Close by the side of the Jain temple Cunningham 
excavated to a depth of 211 feet and discovered a bricklined 
well, 10' in diameter, filled with a mere mass of rubbish, from 
which he recovered, at 19 feet depth, three small figures repre¬ 
senting (i) ascetic Buddha with Maya lying on a couch on 
the lower portion (ii) Jain Tirthaihkara Parsvanatha and (iii) 
a crude unidentifiable figure, possibly of a Saivite deity. He 
excavated also on the north side of the mound and found 
traces of a door-way and a passage giving the original access 
to the monument. 

In 1505-6 Bloch excavated the mound more extensively. 
He dismantled the Jain temple and then exposed the exterior of 
the circular structure or well previously traced by Cunningham. 
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He found this structure protected by a conical tile-roof 
though this may have been a later change. Bloch was not 
sure how the original building was finished off, though a number 
of “carved tiles found among the debris show that the roof 
rested on an ornamental drum, of which a small portion still 
remains in one place”. Around the base of the exterior of the 
circular structure, Bloch exposed some ten stucco images 
arranged in niches divided by pilasters, which, because of the 
fragile condition of their material, are now seen considerably 
damaged. These images are on an average 2' in height and 
represent Hindu deities like §iva linga, Vishnu, Ganesa, a six¬ 
armed dancing Siva and six figures of Nagas and Nagis. It is 
most noteworthy that a majority of the figures represent Nagas 
or Nagis i.e. the snake-deities and the rest of them are Saivite, 
excepting a solitary figure of Vishnu. From their artistic 
style the images have much to compare with the stucco images 
found in the famous main temple site No. 3 at Nalanda 
(cf. p. 309 above) and they have, therefore, been assigned to the 
Gupta period (4th to 6th centuries A. D.). Bloch’s excavation 
made it quite clear that the monument was not a Buddhist 
stupa, as Cunningham had earlier suggested, but was really a 
Hindu monument of a peculiar construction with an interesting 
religious back-ground, quite unique in itself. Marshall, however, 
took it to be “a colossal linya, like the one at Baramula in 
Kashmir or the Tiruparakunram rock near Madura, but such 
an interpretation is open to question in view of the larger 
number of the figures of serpent deities. 

Because of the unique nature of the monument excavations 
were again conducted here in 1938 or so; but the results of this 
excavation have not been published, though they are indicated 
in brief in his work on Rajgir by A Ghosh.* As a result of 
these excavations it appears now certain that the main monu¬ 
ment underwent the following stages of construction in different 
periods, \\z. 


(a) the original building was of a hollow cylindrical shape 
made up of a 4' thick wall with its inner surface quite smooth 
and with four short projections on its outer surface facing the 
cardinal points. This building may have been raised some time 
before the 4th and 5th centuries A. D.; but to what religion or 
cult it Was dedicated is not clear from the e.xcavations. It is 
furthei curious that no entrance was provided for access into it. 

(b) Some time in 5th to 6th centuries A. D., a wall with 
elaborate mouldings was built upon the outer face of the earlier 
structure. It is this wall which Bloch exposed in 1905-6 with 


P- 
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66 for a brief account of the excavations. 
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the stucco images carved on it. A door was now provided 
through the wall to give access to the cylindrical interior of the 
monument down below. That this later erection followed the 
plan of the earlier cylindrical structure, with provison for access 
to its interior, is a fact significant enough. It is obvious there¬ 
from that the origional structure, i. e. (i) above, as well as this 
later erection were dedicated to the same cult or religion. This 
cylindrical building, with the stucco figures all around the 
exterior of its base and having a hollow circular interior, partly 
underground, with only a small entrance leading into it down 
below and with perhaps a conical tiled roof over it, is a thing 
quite strange and unique, little heard of elsewhere amongst 
monuments of ancient India. It is obvious it was a shrine 
dedicated either to Siva or to a snake-deity and was originally 
erected during the first few centuries of the Christian era. 

(c) The subsequent developments at the monument are 
very confusing. It appears the cylindrical building of the shrine 
with the stucco figures was later encased by another circular 
wall, a phenomenon quite common in case of Buddhist stupas. 
The next stage was a change in the plan of the building which 
was now made an oblong with a projection on the northern side 
apparently to provide for a flight of steps to give access to the 
shrine above. But how these two changes affected the earlier 
cylindar-shaped shrine, with a hollow circular interior, is not 
clear from the published information. Since the floor of this 
original shrine is far below into the ground it appears more 
likely that the hollow was now totally filled up and perhaps 
some sort of a temple may have been erected on the oblong 
platform facing north and approached by a flight of steps as 
already referred to. Even this structure of oblong plan seems 
to have undergone some changes as seen in the walls and the 
different levels of the staircases. The next development at the 
monument is a circular wall at the top, which kept itself 
concentric with the original cylindrical shrine. Throughout 
these changes and additions it is obseived that the plan of the 
original shrine was always kept in view by the later builders. 
It is, therefore, quite likely that with all these developments 
the sanctuary continued to be dedicated to the same faith or 
cult, though this is not quite clear from the published information 
given by A. Ghosh. Nor is it clear as to the respective dates or 
periods through which these various changes had been taking 
place. 

A small image was discovered by Bloch in 1905-6, during 
the dismantling of the Jain temple. It represents the figure of 
a seated Naga and contains an inscription dated W S. 1547 
(i. e. A. D. 1490). It is quite clear from it that the sanctuary 
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continued to exist with its original religious affiliation till the 
end of the 15th century A. D. 

The continued existence of this great shrine over a period 
of nearly 1500 years must have been backed with a strong religious 
force behind it. According to Bloch it was “some kind of 
Pantheon of Rajagriha” where the serpent deities were in worship 
as a popular religion of the local people. It is to be noted here 
that within the premises of the monument, all around the main 
shrine, were exposed numerous low brick-built altars or plat¬ 
forms, circular, oblong or square, which may have served some 
religious or ritualistic purpose. Near one of these platforms 
were found scattered numerous pottery jars of strange shapes 
and designs, containing spouts in the shape of snake-hoods, or 
having long necks or a tow of earthen lamps in addition to 
spouts. In none of the ancient sites in India such pottery has 
so far been discovered though similar jars with spouts are still 
used in Bengal in the worship of serpents under the name of 
Manasa. Numerous terracotta serpent hoods were found in the 
excavations inside the premises of the monument. JuSt to the 
west of the main shrine was discovered another brick shrine 
showing four periods of construction. While excavating at its 
site, an interesting sculpture on the well-known Mathura red 
sandstone was found. It was carved into different panels contain¬ 
ing male and female figures with serpent hoods. What is most 
important is that this sculpture contains a mutilated ins¬ 
cription bearing the natne Mun'maga and hhagini Sumagadhi. On 
another piece found close by are inscribed the words : parvata 
Vipvda and Baja-Sreniku. The inscriptions can easily be dated to 
the 1st or 2nd century A.D. The overwhelming number of snake 
figures and terracotta snake-hoods and this interesting discovery 
of a sculpture, actually referring to Maninaga, leave no donbt 
that the main shrine at Maniyar Math was, in fact, dedicated to 
a snake deity. It is to be noted in this connection that the 
Mahabharata mentions a shrine of Maninaga at Rajagriha. The 
modern name of Maniyar Math is obviously derived from the name 
of the deity in the great shrine ; and the fact that even a later 
Jain temple continued to be called by that name clearly 
indicates the halo of antiquity and importance attached to the 
site. How the enshrined deity was installed in the temple 
and how it was worshipped in its cylindrical interior and when 
the temple fell into disuse, is still a mystery to be solved. 

(d) The last phase of construction at the shrine is seen 
in a stone retaining wall seen in traces on the south and west 
of the monument. It is not known in what circumstances this 
retaining wall was erected and whether it was connected with 
the Jain temple on the top of the mound or with some later 
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development in the construction of an earlier shrine. The 
Jain temple stood conspicuosly at the top of the mound and 
from the inscription on a basalt slab found in the debris, it 
appears it was erected in V. S. 1837 (i. e. A. D. 1781). The 
slab contains two foot-prints, which the inscription says, were 
those of Naga Salihhadra and were put up by a lady named 
Sitabai at Rajagriha i. e. obviously at this spot. The new 
temple, though a Jain one, was thus ’dedicated not to a Jain 
Tirthamkara, as is usual with the Jains, but to Naga Salibhadra, 
who, it is said amongst the Jains, buried his treasures inside 
the well (i. e. the cylindrical interior of the earlier shrine). It is, 
therefore, quite interesting that the original serpent worship 
was still continued in an altered form by the Jains and even 
the original name Maniyar Math was retained as the name of 
their shrine. 

The premises of the Maniyar Math still remain to be fully 
explored ; for, as A. Ghosh says, “At the deeper levels in the 
area there are stone buildings quite independent of the brick 
structures standing above. Further operations are necessary 
to bring out their nature.” (cf. p. 25). Since the site occupies 
the most prominent position in “inner city” of the ancient 
Rajagriha it is quite possible that we may get more ancient 
remains in the lower levels after further excavations in the area. 

(iii) Bimhisara Jail” :—This is situated about half a mile 
south or south east of Maniyar Math, inside the limits of “inner 
city”. In 1913-14 V. H. Jackson made a thorough survey of 
the ruins inside the “inner city” and at this site he discovered 
a square fort with stone walls 8^ feet thick and circular 
bastions at the corners. This fort was then altogether con¬ 
cealed by thick jungle and after examining its situation Jackson 
considered the ruins to be of great antiquity and since the 
Gridhrakuta hill is visible from it, he was the first to throw out a 
hint that the place “may be of interest in connection with the 
tradition that when king Bimbisara was shut up in prison by 
his son Ajatasatru, he was able to see Buddha on that hill.” 
Kuraishi in his List does not describe this structure as Bimbisara 
Jail. It appears some time after 1930 the area was cleared 
of all debris. In the course of that work some stone cells were 
brought to light within the stone-built enclosure in one of 
which, as stated by Ghosh, “an iron ring with a loop” was 
discovered at one extremity, “which -might possibly have served 
the purpose of manacling prisoners.” It is, however, difficult 
to accept from such a slender evidence and without a thorough 
investigation into the various aspects of the problem that here 
we have actually the “jail” where king Bimbisara was put to 
prison by his son. The conclusion to be arrived at is quite an 
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important one because of the antiquity and the historical 
importance implied therein. The enclosure wall is built of stone 
rubble, about 6' thick, now left with a height of hardly 5' to 6' 
and covers an area roughly 200' square. It has all the semblance 
of a crudely built fort on a small scale, the like of which were 
noticed inside the valley and inside the “inner city” area itself 
at a few more places (cf. Jackson’s site plan). The construction 
itself gives no definite suggestion with regard to its probable 
date: nor would the cells give any positive indication that 
they belonged to a prison. The details of the iron ring, especially 
its dimensions, are not known so as to judge whether it could 
really have been used to “manacle” prisoners, but, even if this 
is accepted, the conclusion is open to question. It should be 
noted that whether during the course of the clearance operations 
any other finds of such a high antiquity were made or not is 
not known so far from the published information. The Buddhist 
tradition may indicate the location of the site of “Bimbisara’s 
jail” here, but the point needs further investigation and proof 
so as to be more sure of the identification of the site. 

(iv) Other ruins in the “inner city '':—No published infor¬ 
mation is available on the location and identification of the 
other ancient remains within the limits of the “inner city”. 
The area was, however, carefully surveyed and its plan 
prepared in 1913-14 by Jackson. While preparing the 
survey plan he observed that the topography of the locality 
is made up of “relatively high areas” and "low-lying areas”, 
the latter being covered with dense jungle where “it is practi¬ 
cally imposible to trace anything of interest”. In certain places 
the natural rock is quite “close to the surface and occasionally 
crops out over considerable areas.” The only possibility of 
recovering ancient ruins therefore exists on the “high areas”. 
It is not clear whether the general features of these localities, 
as observed by Jackson, give any definite indications of great 
antiquity for the ruins, if any, lying underneath. With regard to 
these “higher areas” Jackson says that “in many cases the tops 
of these areas are defined by boundary walls. Some of them have 
obviously been built up artificially with level tops and thus re¬ 
semble in all respects the numerous forts which can be seen on 
the hills which surround old Rajagriha.” In the site plan of the 
“inner city” published by him a number of such “fort-like” 
structures are shown, and, in fact, the so-called “Bimbisara 
Jail” is one of them. The plan shows a few such structures 
to the north-west and north-east of Maniyar Math, one of which 
measures 1500'x 500'. Similarly 800 yards to the south¬ 
east of Maniyar Math is another enclosuie “with the shrine of 
PatadevI on it, which is worshipped by the Ahirs as a protection 
against wild animals.” The walls of these “forts” or enclosures 
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are about 4' to 4^' thick. “They are composed of large s^tones 
and at present are in most cases flush with the ground... 
walls of this type can frequently be traced along the edges 
of high areas. Others form the boundaries of rectangular 
compounds.” The material used for the walls is only stone 
rubble set dry or in mud mortar, dressed stones being practi¬ 
cally absent in the masonry. 

What these stone structures, seen on surface in the ‘‘high 
areas”, represent has not been fully investigated into as yet. 
Jackson does not report discovery of any datable antiquities 
or finds in the course of his work, which may have given some 
indication regarding the probable age of the structures. 
Whether the enclosures contain in them any ancient remains 
buried underneath is also not known as they have not been 
fully explored so far. With regard to the “fort-like” struc¬ 
tures it is worth-while to quote what Buchanan says of one of 
them in his journal. He says: “The walls . ...are in all 
probability of no great antiquity and the place resembles 
the haunt of some predatory chief, who may have secured 
himself and booty in the valley, which is excellently fitted for 
the purpose.” That during the troublesome and unsettled 
times, when the valley was desolate and deserted, it could 
have been so used by the predatory chiefs is easily intelligible 
from its peculiar situation in the midst of the surrounding 
plains. It is to be noted that during the period about 1700 
A. D. there flourished at Rajgir a remarkable military adventurer 
named Raja Kamdar Khan Mian whose life and adventures 
“form the subject of many a rude ballad and story in Bihar 
and which occupy almost the same place in the heart of the 
people as the tales of Robin Hood and his followers do at 
home” i.e. in England, (cf. Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 239). 

In the face of the above observations it is not clear how 
far we are justified in identifying this part of the valley as 
the site of the ancient city of “old Rajagriha” unless we get 
more definite and reliable data to prove it. Like Pataliputra 
of Mauryan times, we get here no positive evidence to prove 
that this was, in fact, the site of the ancient city of the time 
of Bimbisara or Ajatasatru ; for no structural remains which 
can be definitely dated to their age have been discovered here 
so far. The earliest datable buildings in this “inner city” 
are those found in the Maniyar Math but they do not take us 
beyond the beginning of the Christian era. 

(v) Ruins in the eastern portion of the valley on way to 
Gridhrakuta :— 

(a) "The Jivakamravana” monastery, —Along the eastern 
ridge which once enclosed “the inner city” is a deep difcb 
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or rivulet after crossing which, to the east, is seen a 
comparatively level area. This has been identified with the 
site of Jivakamravana monastery of the Buddhist tradition. 
In 1S53-54 and 1954-55 the writer himself excavated a large 
portion of this area which was continued subsequently by 
A. C. Banerji in 1957-58. These excavations revealed curious 
elliptical-shaped structures with attached subsidiary rooms, 
oblong in plan, built of stone-rubble in mud mortar, the use 
of bricks being made for flooring, rather sporadically, at 
a few spots only. These structures were traced right on surface 
and except coarse red pottery, a few iron nails and very few 
terracotta animal figures practically no other antiquities were 
found associated with them. Hardly a foot or two below surface 
the natural rock is met with everywhere, on which the founda¬ 
tions of these buildings are seen standing, (cf. Indian Arehaeclogy, 
A Beview, 1953-54, p. 9 ; 1954-55, p. 9 ; 1954-55, p. 16 ; 1957-58, 
p. 11). The dimensions of the elliptical buildings and the oblong 
rooms (cf. plan at p. 17 of 1954-55 report) are unusually large 
and their lay-out clearly indicates that they were not used for 
any ordinary residential purposes. The elliptical halls are as 
long as 208 feet and nearly 34 feet wide, while the rooms are 
also unusually large in size. They were obviously not meant to 
serve the normal requirements of a family life, nor do their 
surroundings indicate that they formed part of the habitation of 
a town or city. This is quite plainly evident from the absence 
of antiquities, noted above, in spite of the fact that the excava¬ 
tions covered an area nearly 500' x 300'. The pottery found is 
equally suggestive, for it is limited to a few types of vessels such 
as laige jars, bowls and dishes of coarse fabric ; and docs not 
show that variety in shapes, designs and sizes as should normally 
be expected of the ruins of a residential locality of an ancient 
Indian town. The remains of buildings exposed here should, 
theiefore, rightly be taken to represent some communal buildings 
cr monastries and not any ordinary residential houses. 

It should be pointed here that no datable antiquities have 
been recovered from these excavations to indicate the age of the 
monastery and to clearly show that they were Buddhist. The 
Buddhist tradition contains a repeated reference to the building 
of a large monastery at Rajgir by Jivaka, the famous royal 
physician of kings Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. It is said Jivaka 
had attended on Buddha also and being attracted by bis doctrines 
he built an extensive monastery in his “mango-grove” and made 
a present of it to the Buddha sometime during the closing years 
of the latter’s life. No other monastery built on such 
an extensive scale at ancient Rajgir is referred to either in 
Buddhist or other Indian traditions. In the circumstances 
it appears most likely that here we have the remains pf 
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Jivaka’s monastery, the location of which is also incidentally 
supported by the account of ths Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. 
It may be added that these structures do not follow the usual 
type-plan of the Buddhist monasteries, so frequently to be met 
with at other Buddhist sites in Bihar and elsewhere, which date 
from the beginning of Christian era and even earlier. The 
monastic buildings found here would obviously suggest their high 
antiquity.* 

(vi) Ruins of the Gridhrahuta Bill :—The Gridhrakuta 
or Vulture’s Peak at Rajgir was, according to Buddhist tradition, 
the spot where Buddha frequently stayed in the course of his 
visits to Rajgir. It has, therefore, been always held sacred by 
the Buddhists. But the hills which surround the valley are 
quite many in number and in the beginning Cunningham identi¬ 
fied the present Sailagiri as the ancient Gridhrakuta hill; while 
Beglar sought to locate it somewhere at the south-western end of 
Vaibhara Hill. Broadley was perhaps the first to indicate 
the isolated peak of the present Chhatagiri as the Gridhraku^ 
of Buddhist tradition : and his identification was fully borne 
out as correct after the whole problem was more carefully 
investigated into by Marshall in 1905‘06 (cf. Broadley Ind. Ant., 
I, 1872, pp. 108-9 and Marshall, An. Rep., AST, 1905-06, 
pp. 90 £f.). 

(a) Marddakuhhi :—From the Jivakamravana monastery 
site a road leads up to the Gridhrakuta hill and at the 
foot of it, close to the south of the ascent, is an old site covered 
with brick and stone ruins. A. Ghosh says that it represents 
the monastery and deer park which, according to Buddhist 
tradition, were raised at a spot called Mardda-kukshi, a name, 
which, it is said, had an interesting but fanciful story behind 
it. The story goes that the queen of Bimbisara, knowing well 
that she was carrying a boy, who was destined to murder his 
own father, attempted to relieve herself of the unborn child 
by forced massage just at this very spot. The Buddhist texts 
again say that when Buddha was wilfully hurt by Devadatta 
he was brought on a stretcher first to this spot and then taken 
to Jivaka’s monastery. Though the identification of the spot 
would thus appear justified, the ruins themselves do not seem 
to have been explored thoroughly. It is thus not known, for 
certain, as to what date the existing ruins can be assigned and 
what they actually represent. 

II) Cunningham had Icoated the site of this monastery to the north¬ 
east of the “inner oily” outside the northern wall or ridge, at the foot of the 
Vipula bill. cf. ASl, III, plate XLI, and also Jackson, An. Rep , ASl, 1913-14, 
p. 271. The Buddhist tradition, including accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
generally agree that the monastery was situated on the way to Gfidbrakaia. 
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(b) The “BimM$ara Jtoad” and the two ttupas on it :—Frofti 
the foot of the hill, at the spot mentioned in (a) above, a 
footway was noticed in 1905-06 by Marshall going up the hill 
through the jungle. It was then seen built of “rough undr^d 
stones, like all the prehistoric walls of Rajagriha” and having a 
width of 20 to 24 feet. “On its outer side—that is, towards 
the valley—there seems to have been a wall some 3 to 4 feet 
thick”, but only its foundations could be traced in 1905-06. 
This old footway or causeway has now been replaced by a 
modern pathway. It was identified by Marshall with the famous 
“Bimbisara road” leading to the Gridhrakuta as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang in his account of Rajgir. The Chinese 
pilgrim says that when Bimbisara was about to visit Buddha on 
Mt. Grdhrakuta, he raised a number of men to accompany him ; 
“they levelled the valleys and spanned the precipices, and with 
the stones made a staircase about 10 paces wide and 5 or 6 
U long.” The width of the footway agrees with “the Bimbisara 
road” of Hiuen Tsiang. But whether it was really the work of 
king Bimbisara is a point on which there is no other positive 
proof. It should be noted that Fa Hian says nothing of such 
“Bimbisara Road” nor was there any local tradition about it. 

There are two distinctly marked stages on this footway or 
pathway, the first about 80 yards from its starting point and the 
second further up at a spot where there is a sharp turn towards 
the noith. These two stages are each marked by the sites of a 
brick-built stiipa. Hiuen Tsiang also says that there were two 
such ttiipas on the ascent of his “Bimbisara road”. He then tells 
the story that the first of the two stupas commemorated the spot 
where the king Bimbisara dismounted from bis chariot to meet 
the Buddha and the second where he dismissed his large retinue 
and the crowd who were accompanying him. Both the stupas 
were made of rough stone foundations with a super-structure of 
bricks which had already disappeared. In 1905-06, in the course 
of a closer examination of the ruins, Marshall reported discovery 
of two iron nails and a number of broken Buddhist images and 
pieces of carvings which he assigned to a period about lOth to 
12tb centuries A. D. Earlier in 1872 Broadley discovered at 
the first stupa three rudely carved images of Buddha, while at 
the second be recovered ‘ large quantity of images and pillars 
etc.” Of the images the one representing a standing Buddha 
contained a long inscription of which he gives no further 
information, (cf JASB, 1872, p. 2-16), 

(c) The Oridhrah'ita or Vulture's Peak :--On the side of the 
peak of this hill, facing north or north-west, are two small 
natural caves, which it appears, were not seen by Marshall in 
1905-06. They are approached over a flight of stone steps ; and 
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inside one of the caves “were found a number of terracotta 
plaques with the seven Past Buddhas and Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, seated in two rows and the Buddhist creed inscribed 
below each fignre in minute characters. Outside the caves we 
notice large stone walls of structures that once existed at this 
place.” (cf. A. Ghosh, p. 31). It may be added here that 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions in this connection “stone houses” (or 
“caves” according to another translator), but it is not clear 
whether the caves or the stone-houses or structures, now seen at 
the spot, were actually those seen by Hiuen Tsiang. Ghosh does 
not state the probable date to which the plaques and the stone 
structures can be assigned. 

The eastern portion cf the hill-top or the peak is approach¬ 
ed over a flight of rock-cut steps. It is seen “broken up by 
gigantic masses of rugged rocks, and almost every yard of the 
ground between them is occupied by the remains of some brick 
or stone structure, while there are many more ruins below the 
ridge both on its north and south sides Among all these it is 
not easy to identify with certainty the other structures and 
natural landmarks noticed by the Chinese pilgrims...” (cf. 
Marshall, Op. dt , pp. 52-93). 

The western side of the peak goes up a little higher and 
is now approached by a flight of steps from the eastern side. 
The spot forms the western brink of the precipice and can be 
regarded as an interesting land-mark giving an excellent and 
clear view of almost all parts of the valley below. This, it is 
said, is the hallowed site of Buddha’s habitation and meditation 
and has been, therefore, held specially sacred by the Buddhists. 
It is covered with brick ruins and the bricks “which lie about, 
are exceptionally well-cut, and some of them are elegantly 
carved, thus bearing out Hiuen Tsiang’s statement (i. e. a 
vihara existed here). Below the precipice, to the south of the 
vihara, is a fair-sized itupa, no doubt the one mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang. This Hiipa was also excavated, but yielded 
nothing,” (cf. Marshall, Op. cit., p 92). 

(vii) The Banganga ana of the valley, the Shell inscriptiont, 
Well and Stiipa (?) 

A narrow neck of the valley projects towards the south in 
between the two hills, viz. Sonagiri and Udaygiri hills, and 
forms a sort of pass or opening which gives access to the plains 
of the Gaya district on the southern side of the hills. Through 
this pass the rivulet named Banganga wades its way 
out of the valley and joins the river Phalgu, towards the 
south-east. The ground inside the pass is very undula ing 
and most of it is covered with bare rocks without much 
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prospect of getting any ancient remains therein. The 
rivulet is usually called as Banganga but Beglar mentions 
it by the name of Bawan Ganga which “is considered to be^ a 
part of the Ganges and to equal in holiness the united sanctity 
of Ganges waters from the Bawan Tirtbas or fiftytwo places of 
pilgrimage.” (cf. CAST, VIII, p. 100). It may, however, be 
stated that the rivulet is not held sacred at present, nor is there 
any spot on its banks which enjoy any reputable sanctity in the 
locality. 

The most interesting of the ancient relics in this part of 
the valley are inscriptions in the peculiar characters called as 
“shell characters” found engraved on a rocky ground which are 
now protected by a modern stone enclosure wall. They were 
first noticed by Kittoe in 1847. These “shell inscriptions” occur at 
a number of places all over northern India and it is generally 
believed that they belong to a period between 5lh to 8th centuries 
A. D. They form a palaeographical mystery which still remains un¬ 
solved. Nearby the inscriptions are two parallel lines of ruts seen 
incised on the rocky ground, 5 feet apart from centre to centre, 
which were formed apparently by wheeled vehicles like carts or 
carriages. Beglar quotes a curious local belief that this was 
the area where the famous duel between Jarasamdha and Bhima 
took place and is thus known as a battlefield or Ranbhum. 
It is further believed that the “shell inscriptions” are "the marks 
of hands and feet and nails of the combatants Bbima and 
Jaiasamdha.” 

To the south of the “shell inscriptions” area is an old 
back well where in 1872-73 Beglar reported discovery of two 
damaged inscriptions, engraved on bricks, embedded within the 
well. One of them is dated V, S. 10U3 (A. D. 950j and refers to 
one “§rl Ram Dharmin” who probably dug the well. The other 
inscription is illegible. Further south is a large brick mound 
which may possibly represent a stuj?a and thus awaits further 
exploration. 

(viiii T^e Son-hkandar Cnve» :—There are two rock-cut 
caves, adjacent to each other, excavated on the southern face of 
the Vaibhara hill, facing the western portion of the valley. Of 
them the western one is locally called as Son-bhandar i. e. 
“treasury of gold” cave. As stated by Kuraishi there are two 
perpendicular and two horizontal cracks on the northern wall of 
this cave which enclose a space 6' x 4J', resembling more or less 
a blocked up passage. Local belief is that the piece of rock 
within this space is an ancient “wedge” blocking up the passage 
to “the treasury of gold” in the body of the hill. The 
name bon-bhandar is apparently derived from this belief. 
Both the caves were first noticed by Buchanan in 1812, who 
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says that it is “the only place of worship belonging to the 
Jains at Rajagriha that can claim antiquity.” He adds ! 
“The rock is of a bad crumbling nature, full of fissures, so 
that some parts have fallen, and in the rainy season water 
drops from the roof.” The caves were later inspected and 
described by Cunningham, Beglar, Stein, Marshall and others j 
but their approach to the antiquarian importance of the 
caves was influenced by other considerations. They wanted 
to examine the possible identification of these caves with 
the famous Saptaparni Caves of the Buddhist tradition 
where the first Buddhist Council was held during the reign of 
king Ajatasatru. Cunningham was of the view that the 
Sonbhandar cave was the site of the meeting of that great 
council though his opinion is not generally accepted now 
(cf. p. 461 below). 

Of the two caves the western one, called Son-bhandar, 
consists of a large chamber, 34'x 17' and is provided with 
a doorway and a window. It is worth noting here that, as 
described by Kuraishi, the door “has sloping jambs, the width 
at the top being about 6 inches less than the width at the base,” 
which is 3' 4" while the height is 6' 6". Again the “roof is 
of arched shape with a rise of 4 ft. 10 ins., making the total 
height of the chamber 11 ft. 4 ins.” (cf. Kuraishi, p. 121). 
These are exactly the architectural features, quite characteristi¬ 
cally and rarely to be found only at the Barabar caves, 
hardly 20 miles towards west of Rajgir, What is most 
interesting is the fact that the cave is “highly poli.-hed” inside, 
as observed, strangely enough, by .4 Stein only; for none of 
the later writers refers to these important characteristics of 
this cave. That the caves bear polish on the interior of the 
walls is a fact ascertained recently by the writer himself. 
This polish, the vaulted roof and the sloping door jambs of 
the entrance leave no doubt about the architectural affinities 
of this cave with those at Barabar. In fact Stein had remarked 
already earlier, but rather incidentally, that these caves ‘ show 
in their architectural features so close an affinity with the 
Barabar caves of Asoka and Dasaratha, that the opinion of 
Mr. Fergusson and Dr. Burgess, which attributes their cons¬ 
truction to the period of the Maurya dynasty, has everything 
in its favour” (cf. Ind. Ant., XXX, 1901, p. 58). As at Barabar 
here too we have a “number of short epigraphs which can 
be traced on the inner walls, the door jambs and on the front 
wall. One of them is in “shell” characters ; but the others 
are mostly obliterated with the exception of one to the right 
of the door” (cf. Kuraishi p. 121). The inscription referred 
to was read by T. Bloch. From his reading it appears to be 
in incorrect Sanskrit and does not seem to have been critically 
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examined and edited afterwards. It records, as interpreted 
by Bloch, the installation of the Jain images by Muni Vairadeva 
who, it is further claimed, excavated the caves. The ins¬ 
cription has been assigned to 3rd or 4th century A. D. on 
palaeograpbical grounds. It has, however, not been studied 
carefully whether the inscription refers to the Jaina Chau- 
mukha, mentioned below, or to the rock-cut images in the 
adjacent cave or to images which no longer exist at the spot. 
The existing images in both the caves, may not stylistically 
belong to the 3rd or 4th century A. D, These are therefore 
points which are open to doubt and need further examination. 
In the reading as given by Bloch, the expression "akarayad" may 
refer to the irstallation of an image rather than to the excavation 
of the cave. If it refers to the excavation of the cave then the 
cave will have to be dated to 3rd or 4th century A.D. But it 
is pointed out that like the well-known Lomas I?isi cave at 
Barabar here too there seems to have been an attempt to 
obliterate an earlier inscription and the present one inscribed 
in its place as a careful examination of the spot may show. 
Architecturally there is much stronger reason to suppose that 
the cave belongs to the 2nd or 3rd century B. C. It is, however, 
worth-while to examine the inscription, read by Bloch, more 
carefully again and to trace the other inscriptions more 
thoroughly. There are besides a number of crude carvings on 
the exterior of the front wall which also t^eed careful exami¬ 
nation so as to be more certain about the date of the cave. 
Inside the cave is placed a Jain Chaumukba with the figures 
of the first four Tirthaihkaras (viz. Bishabhanatba, Ajitanatha, 
Sambhavanatha and Abhinandana) carved on the four faces. 
The Chaumukha was noticed also by Buchanan in 18l2 inside 
this cave. From its carving it should be assigned to an early 
medieval date (?). 

The adjacent cave is in a more ruinous state. It consists 
of a rock-cut chamber, 22^x17', part of its front having fallen. 
It had once a built-up verandah in its front as seen in the 
existing traces of a platform and courtyard built of bricks. The 
roof of the verandah was supported on wooden beams as seen 
from the holes in the outer wall wherein they were originally 
inserted. Inside, on the southern wall of the cave, are six small 
figures of Jaina Tlr^thaihkaras carved in relief and representing 
Padmaprabha, Parsvanatha and Mahavira. No inscription is 
reported from this cave and A. Ghosh would suggest that 
both the caves were excavated at one and the same time, i. e., 
in 3rd or 4th century A. D., as indicated by the inscription of 
Vairadeva. Artistically the rock-cut Jaina images may not, 
perhaps, be assigned to such an early date. Architecturally 
this cave has nothing in common with the adjoining Sonbhandar 
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cave. Its roof was not of “the arched shape” nor has its 
door any “sloping jambs” ; and besides, there are no traces of 
polish on the walls. 

The cave and its front are on a lower level and above it are 
traces of another storey built of bricks which was once 
approached by the flight of rock-cut steps which exist even now. 
There is, therefore, reason to believe that it was a much later 
work. It should be noted that a fine image of Vishnu riding 
on Garuda and belonging to the Gupta period, now in the 
Nalanda Museum, was found lying in the verandah of the 
cave. The point, therefore, lemains to be examined carefully 
whether this cave was originally Vaishnava or Jain. 
Unfortunately these vital points of the antiquity, history and 
religious affiliations of both the caves are found little discussed 
by the earlier writers like Cunningham, Beglar, Marshall, Stein 
and others who were almost exclusively concerned with the 
identification of only Buddhist monuments referred to by 
the Chinese pilgrims. In neither of the two caves any traces 
of Buddhism had been or can be noticed The caves are, 
significantly enough, like the famous Maniyar Math, not at 
all noticed by both the Chinese pilgrims. Further the Vaibhara 
hill on the side of which they were excavated contains, on 
its top, a number of ancient as well as modern Jain monuments. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that the naked heretics (i. e. the Jains) 
frequented the Rajgir bills, in his time, in large numbers 
(cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, p. 158). 
It is quite well-known that Rajgir was as sacred to the Jains 
as it was to the Buddhists since their great teacher, Mabavira, 
also passed a good deal of his time at Rajgir for preaching 
his doctrines. It is, therefore, natural to expect early Jain 
monuments at Rajgir. It is, besides, well-known how the 
Barabar caves were excavated for the non-Buddhistic sects 
like the Ajivikas and others by the Mauryan emperors Asoka 
and Dasaratha. Since the Sonbhandar cave, from the 
architectural point of view, falls into the group of the Barabar 
caves there is every reason to believe that it was a work of 
either of the two Mauryan emperors carried out very probably 
for the Jain monks Unfortunately an inscription, if any, 
which may have recorded the fact is probably obliterated, and 
may possibly still be traced after a careful examination of the 
rocks. That the Sonbhandar was a well-recognized Jain 
monument early in the 19th century is clear from what 
Buchanan says of it in his journal. It is equally significent 
that in this side of the valley practically no Buddhist monu¬ 
ments have so far been traced nor are they so shown located 
in the Buddhist texts and in the accounts of Chinese pilgrims. 
The Sonbhandar cave may thus be considered to be the 
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earliest Jain monument at Rajgir datable probably to the 2nd 
or 3rd century B. C.* 

(vii) Ranhhum Area-. —About a mile south-west of 
Sonbhandar caves is a spot locally called Alehara or Ranabhumi 
or a battlefield where, the local people believe, the famous duel 
between Jarasamdha and Bhima was fought in which the 
former lost his life. There is another spot near the “shell 
inscriptions” which is also similarly called as Ranabhumi (cf. 
p. 452 above). Buchanan casually mentions Ranabhumi as 
a plain facing the Sonbhandar cave (cf. Patna Gaya, I, p. 206). 
According to Beglar, who was perhaps the first to notice the 
details of both the spots in this connection, the latter place is the 
Ranabhumi while the former would more appropriately be 
“rangabhumi” i. e. “the coloured earth” from the deep red 
colour of the earth found at the spot. “Tradition ascribes the 
colour to the blood of Jarasamdha, who was killed by Bhima 
after having fought with him at the Ranbhum described before.” 
About this colour of the earth, however, there are conflicting 
statements. A. Ghosh, on the contraiy, says that “the place 
abounds in soft whitish bleached earth which the local people 
rub on their bodies in the belief that it will give them extraor¬ 
dinary physical strength.” No ancient ruins as such have 
so far been noticed in this area. It may be pointed out 
that this western portion of the valley had never been explored 
thoroughly. Beglar says that he tried to explore this 
area twice but “without success, having in both cases 
returned after lodng my way and wandering about to no 
purpose in the jangal." (cf. CaSI, VIII, p. 86). 

(B) The Ancient Ruim on the Hilhi—The Vaihhara Hill — 

(i) The Hot Springe ;—Of all the hills of Rajgir the 
Vaibhai a hill is the most important from the view-point of ancient 
ruins. On its top there is a large level area which was more 
suitable for erection of sacred edifices; while at its eastern foot 
are the famous hot springs, known as Satadhara, which now 
make the main attraction of Rajgir especially to the Hindus. 
These springs, it appears, are mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
but curiously enough the early Buddhist or Jain texts give no 
prominence to them. Even the Chinese pilgrims incidentally 
refer to them. Modern explorers also do not seem to attach 
much importance to them and to the monuments which must 
have been erected near them from time to time. Buchanan, 
however, is alone who dealt with the springs and the temples 

1. Cunningham says that thia cave * was in existence before the death 
of the Buddha'’ since lie identified it with the Saptaparni caves and hall of the 
Buddhist tradition. His identification is, hovt ever not generally accepted. 
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nearby with some details. He says that the springs and the 
holy places at Rajgir were, in his time, the property of Brahmans 
who, it is asserted by them, were settled here by the legendary 
king Vasu who brought them from Dravida, Maharashtra, 
Karnata, Konkan and Telingana countries. This southern 
origin of the Brahmins in charge of the sacred places at Rajgir 
is rather interesting historically ; but the point does not seem 
to have been investigated properly uptil now. The subject of 
Rajgir as a place of Hindu pilgrimage has, in fact, received no 
attention at all for a systematic study by ’scholars. B. C. Law 
incidentally covers this subject and shows that the hot-springs 
were held sacred quite early as can be inferred from the 
references to the Tapoda in the Mahabharata. Every three 
years in the intercalary month a very large fair is held here 
which lasts for a full month. How and when this sanctity of 
the place became popular with the Hindus and what were the 
nature and antiquity of the monuments, which must have been 
erected from time to time by the side of the springs, are matters 
which have not been at all studied thoroughly. It is said, a 
Sanskrit work called Kajagriha-Mabatmya exists giving details 
of the sacred places of the Hindus at Rajgir. Kittoe refers to 
“two old works in existence, describing this curious tract of 
country, called Rajgriha Mahatma ; one belongs to the Hindus, 
the other to the Jains, which, I am told, to be widely different”. 
He wanted to procure their copies for comparision, but neither 
he nor anyone else could do so afterwards, (cf. JASB, 1847, 
p. y58). Stein also incidentally mentions the Rajagriha- 
Mahatmya, “now in use, which purports to be taken from the 
Agni-Purana” and was published in 1898 by the Khadga-Vilasa 
Press, Bankipore, Patna, (cf. Ind. Ant., XXX, p. 56). How and 
why the Buddhist and Jain remains are not intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the springs is also a point worth noting. 

Buchanan refers to a number of Hindu temples in the 
area of the hot-springs such as those sacred to Varaha, Siva, 
Kamaksha etc. These temples were comparatively modern in 
his time ; but he refers to numerous sculptures,(apparently much 
older, and belonging to earlier temples, which had disappeared 
long before his visit in 1812. Of these sculptures Buchanan 
makes mention of figures of snake deities or naginis, the 
Sun-god or Surya, Vishnu (usually called as Vasudeva by 
Buchanan), Ganesa, Haragaurl, etc. He also makes mention 
of a few Buddhist images, on one of which he noticed the 
inscription containing the usual Buddhist creed formulae. 
None of these sculptural ruins and the temples to which they 
once belonged have been systematically studied so far. It is, 
therefore, difficult to state how far back we can trace the 
antiquity of Hindu remains at Rajgir. From the ruins of the 

58 
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Maniyar Math and from the references to the springs in the 
Mahabharata it appears quite likely that some sacred edifices 
may have been raised near the sites of the springs. But they 
no longer exist now except through the sculptures and other 
carvings which are found scattered all over the area. Nearby 
the springs, on the other side of the river Saraswatl, Buchanan 
noticed “a conical mound of earth and stones” with a modern 
temple on its summit and with traces of a larger ancient temple 
at the site. The image inside was worshipped by the name of 
goddess Jaradevi i. e, “the goddess of old age” and Buchanan 
was told by the local people that Jarasandha owed all his power 
to the worship of this goddess. What this ancient mound, 
underneath the temple, represents is not kno\yn uptil now though 
it may be worthwhile to explore it more thoroughly. A small 
trial excavation conducted by A. Ghosh in the area nearby in 
1950 clearly indicates the possibility of recovering very ancient 
ruins in the mound (cf. Ancient India, No. 7, p. 66). 

(ii) Jarasmadhaki Baithak or Pippala Stone Houeei —On the 
ascent to the top of the hill from the hot springs is seen a large 
stone structure squarish in shape and commanding the only 
approach to the valley from the north. The local people have 
been calling this place as the machan or observation platform 
or watch tower. It is associated with the primeval king of 
Rajgir viz. Jarasamdha who, it is said, had his baithak or “open 
sit-out” here. Buchanan describes it as “constructed of 
large masses of rude Jasper cut from the spot Its upper surface 
is 79^ by 72| feet and its perpendicular height at the highest 
corner is 27f feet. .4 few stones have fallen from one corner, 
but, if undisturbed, it may remain with little or no alteration 
for many ages.” The measurements of the platform, as given 
in the latest account of A. Ghosh, are, however, different. He 
gives the top surface as 81'6" X 78'and those at base as 85' x 
81'. Cunningham gives the top surface as 78’x 74'(cf. 

III, plate XLII). In plan and design the structure would un¬ 
doubtedly indicate that it was originally intended to be either 
a rectangular bastion as part of the fortification or a separate 
watch tower. Cunningham was the first to identify this stone 
platform with the well-known “Pippala House” of the Buddhist 
tradition, which is also referred to by both the Chinese pilgrims 
(cf. his Ancient Geography, p. 531 and ASI, III, 142). In his 
report for 1871-2 Cunningham gives a plan of this platform 
which shows that there are in ail eleven small cells at its base, 
7 on the north, 2 at corners of the east and one each at the 
corners of the other two sides They are about 6' 6"x3' 6' 
and about 3 high. Their roofs and inner ends are irregularly 
shaped and the cell on the southern side has an opening in the 
roof which is partly covered over with stones. It is doubtful 
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whether these “cells” formed part of the original construction 
of the platform, nor do they seem to be spacious enough to 
accommodate conveniently a human being for purposes of 
habitation. Marshall says that they were perhaps provided 
later for the shelter of the guards (for which the space is too 
small) and still later may have been used by ascetics to meditate 
in. Buchanan, it appears, did not notice them. He, however, 
mentions many other baitJiakas or platforms made of brick. His 
explanation on the purpose of these platforms is quite interesting. 
He says: “On these, during the fair men, who from their 
sanctity have a claim on the public, seat themselves and receive 
voluntary contributions from sinners.” 

As to the date of the platform it is generally accepted 
that it belongs to the days of the Buddha, if not earlier. The 
only basis for this date is that it is mentioned by' the Chinese 
pilgrims as well as in the early Buddhist texts. A. Ghosh says 
that on the top of the platform are five Muslim graves, four on a 
brick platform in its centre and one to the south of it. Broadly, 
however, mentions only three such tombs, one of which is said 
to be that of Raja Kamdar Khan Mian already referred to 
above. 

The tradition, as quoted by Fa Hian, says that there 
was the Pippala cave here where Buddha used to sit in deep 
meditation after his mid-day meal; while some of the Pali 
texts make it a residence of Mahakasyapa, the greatest disciple 
of the Buddha. Hiuen Tsiang, however, refers to the Pippala 
stone-house in which Buddha lived and a “deep cave which 
opens behind its wall” and was believed to be the abode of .A.suras. 
This would indicate that the Pippala cave was different and was 
situated close to the stone-house. In 1871 Cunningham 
discovered a cave, quite close behind the platform and the work 
of its clearance was subsequently completed by Broadley in 
the same year. The latter describes the cave somewhat fully. 
He says : “It is of oval shape, and has an opening to the east. 
Its floor was considerably below the surface and was reached 
by a flight of eight or nine brick steps several of which I 
uncovered almost entire. The chamber measured 36 feet from 
east to west and 26 from north to south. The roof (most of 
which has fallen in) was 18 or 20 feet high. The whole was 
lined, as it were, by a brick wall about 2 feet thick. In the 
midst of the rubbish, which filled up the bottom of the cave, 
I found a very perfect standing figure of the Buddha in black 
basalt. -I can, I think, satisfactorily identify this cave and 
platform with the account of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang.” 
(cf, JASB, 1872, p. 239). It appears from the List by 
Kuraishi and from his “Itajgir" by A. Ghosh that this cave 
no longer exists now. 
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(iii) The Jain and Hindu Temples on the hill top : —Buch&nain 
could not visit the hill-top personally but he had sent the 
Pandit of his mission to collect information about the Jain 
temples and some other images and inscriptions lying in 
ruins on the top. He refers to a large Jain temple then fre¬ 
quented by the Jains and built by one Manik Chand of Hoogly 
or Calcutta in V. S. 1826 (1769 A. D.). In addition there 
were some 18 temples “in various stages of ruin” and “many 
heaps of bricks, formerly small temples, but quite destroyed 

and many pillars of granite.and many parts of doors, 

some standing, some scattered about.” Cunningham also 
casually mentions about “five modern Jain temples besides the 
ruins of an old §iva, temple of which four granite pillars, 10 feet 
in height, are still standing and 50 or 60 smaller pillars are 
lying confusedly about.” Broadley, however, describes the 
Jain ruins on the hill more fully; but, for want of a site-plan 
giving their locations, it is difficult to follow his description 
correctly. Besides he is generally found confusing Buddhist 
with Jain remains. He makes no reference to an ancient 
5iva temple mentioned earlier by Cunningham and has perhaps 
described it as a Jain temple. He states that he saw another 
Baithak or platform, “almost identical in size and shape with 
that of Jarasamdha.” Most of the Jain temples mentioned 
by him are of recent date. 

The latest account of A. Ghosh, however, gives a fuller 
description of an ancient ruined Jain temple on the hill 
which was exposed and rep.aired in recent years. Kuraishi’s 
List does not mention it, but instead refers to a brick enclosure 
with a small shed inside containing a number of Jain sculptures 
some of which bear inscriptions. It appears this area was 
later cleared of the debris and the ancient temple exposed as 
described by A. Ghosh. This temple “consists of a central 
chamber facing east, surrounded by a court which again 
is flanked on all sides by rows of cells. The central chamber 
and cells are provided with niches in the walls to contain 
images.” The images mostly represent the Jain Tirthamkaras 
and the inscriptions engraved on some of them are referred 
by chanda (cf. An. Hp., AST, 1925-26, pp. 121-27). One of 
the inscriptions on an image of Mahavira is as early as the 
5th century A. D. which would perhaps indicate the earliest 
date of a shrine at the site. 


The old .''iva or Mahadeva temple is situated a little 
to the south of the above Jain temple. This is perhaps the 
temple described with some details by Broadley in 1872 under 
the name of a Buddhist temple of which a plan was also then 
furnished by him. The temple was later cleared of the 
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debtif and its description furnished in Kuraishi’s Lift published 
in 1929. The temple originally consisted of a sanctum 11* 
square, and a pillared hall or matidapa in front, about 28' 
square. Inside the shrine is a linga with a head-less bull and 
a miniature shrine lying close by. The doorway is flanked by 
two female figures and sculptured stone slabs with the pot 
and foliage design. The roof of the shrine is flat, made up of 
stone flags and supported on granite pillars. The pillars in 
the hall are quite plain without bearing any elaborate orna¬ 
mentation. In later times a' brick enclosure was erected to 
surround the pillared hall. No other sculptures or carvings 
have been noticed amongst the ruins ; nor is there any inscription 
found therein. Neither Kuraishi nor A. Ghosh discuss the 
age of the temple though it may be presumed that it belonged 
to the later medieval period (i.e. ll-12th centuries A.D.) from 
its general features noted above. 

(iv) The Saptaparni Cave or Hall (?) :—On the northern 
face of the hill, a little below the modern Jain temple of 
Adinatha, is a series of six, or may be seven, caves containep 
in a natural bend of the rock. In front of them is a large 
open terrace, 1^0' long and 34'wide along the east and 12'on 
the west, with its northern edge supported by a retaining 
wall made of large unhewn stones of which only a small 
portion exists now. These caves, with the large terrace in 
front, are now generally believed to be the site where the First 
Buddhist Council was held a few months after Buddha’s death 
during the reign of king Ajatasatru. The location of these 
caves and general features of the site agree somewhat with the 
descriptions of the Saptaparni (i. e. the place of the meeting 
of the Council) given by the Pali texts and the Chinese 
pilgrims. But some scholars like Cunningham, Broadley had. 
earlier identified the Saptaparni with the Sonbhandar Caves. 
Beglar first noticed these caves and the terrace in their front 
in his report for 1872-73. He refers to the caves as consisting 
of a ‘ large cavern which has been untouched by art, and 
portions of it have fallen in and over. The cavern is divided 
by natural septa of rock into compartments, six of which I 

counted .” and possibly the seventh had also existed once 

but is not to be seen now. Some of the caves are very narrow. 
One is only 4' wide while the others are between 6 to 10 
feet wide, the interior being much narrower. The spot of the 
First Council was quite a memorable one to the Buddhists 
and, as is their common custom, some monument sould naturally 
be expected here. The caves are natural formations and it 
is curious and strange that no discovery of Buddhist stiipa or 
antiquity is reported from this area, though the caves are other¬ 
wise quite suitable for the identification. 
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Marshall, however, did not accept the*above interpretation 
and identification. According to him the place where the first 
Buddhist Council met was not a cave but a large hall specially 
built by king Ajatasatru for the purpose. He, therefore, 
tried to search for traces of such a hall or building in the 
direction as given in Hiuen Tsiang’s account and discovered 
on the northern slope of the hill, at a distance of a mile and a 
quarter from the Satadhara hot-springs, the ruins of what he 
considered to be the ancient SaptaparnI hall. This spot is 
about half a mile to the west' of the caves referred to above. 
He noticed here a sort of a plateau with its top “artificially 
built up and levelled” and found that “ramps had been made on 
each side to give approach to it, and there were remains of 
massive walls around the edges of the plateau.” On a closer 
examination he could see “a definite line of demarcation running 
across the plateau from east to west, the area to the north being 
paved with a layer of small pebbles approximately 2" thick, laid 
on a bed of clay 5^" thick. This area, in front of the plateau, 
we may take to have been an unroofed space in front of the 
building which lay back against the hill side. On the sides of 
the platform and along its front face, are the remains of a walling 
of great unhewn blocks, similar to that found in Pippala stone 
house and in the fortifications of the ancient city.” Marshall 
could not, however, determine the si^e and shape of the building 
which existed here; but later Kuraishi gives its dimensions as 
250'X 120'. The plan and arrangement of the interior of the 
construction have not, however, been made out. The area was 
apparently excavated, but of this no details are available except 
that “a spindle whorl and a small toothed wheel of copper” 
were discovered in the course of the work. If this was the spot 
where the most memorable of the Buddhist Councils was held, 
it is indeed surprising that not a single characteristically 
Buddhist monument or antiquity, marking the site according 
to the common Buddhist practice, has been reported from the 
place. There is besides nothing to indicate the age of the ruins. 
The conclusions of Marshall may therefore be judged accordingly. 

(v) Fortification Walk (?) on the MU In 1905-6 this hill 
was carefully surveyed and a survey map published by Marshall. 
Marshall says that in this map, by “an unfortunate mistake 
of the draftsman, part of the outer line of fortifications on the 
eastern slope of Vaibharagiri has been shown ... as a road.” 
The wall commences on this hill from a large bastion, which 
will be noticed later, situated a little above the Pippala 
Stone-house, and then runs down in a southerly direction upto 
the edge of the first ravine, whence it ascends in a north-westerly 
direction, towards the crest of the hill. About a furlong below 
the easternmost of the modern Jain shrines, the wall loses 
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itself in what appears to be a stone causeway (28' 8" thick), 
but which in reality is no doubt a remnant of fortifications 
which once rose high above the ground ; thee, beyond the group 
of shrines the causeway again gives place to a narrower wall.” 
A. Ghosh, however, seems to mention part of this “fortification” 
as a “rocky path” from which he gives us to understand that 
“an old road” branches off to the right about “a hundred yards 
from the top of the hill.” The point whether this is a “forti¬ 
fication wall” or “an old road" needs to be clarified for both 
the conclusions seem to have been arrived at, without much 
study or investigation into the problem. 

(c) The Euins on the Other Hills :—Opposite the Vaibhara 
hill is the Vipula hill towards the east. Here, at the north¬ 
western foot of the Vipula hill, are other hot and cold water 
springs, like those at the Vaibhara hill. According to Broadley 
they are six in all viz. Nana-Kund, Sita-Kund, Soma-Kund, 
Ganesa-Kund, Rama-Kund and the Makhdum-Kund. Cunni¬ 
ngham also gives the number as six with similar names but instead 
of Nana-Kund and Makhdum Kund he mentions Suraj-Kund 
and Sringgi-Rikhi-Kund respectively (cf. AST, I, p. 27). It is 
seen that these springs and the ancient ruins in their neighbour¬ 
hood are described with some details by Buchanan and Broadley 
only. It is, however, significant that Buchanan does not 
mention the Makhdum-Kund at all. He describes only three 
hot springs here viz. Suraj-Kund (which is not mentioned as 
such by Broadley), Ganesa-Kund and Soma-Kund. From 
his account it appears the Suraj-Kund was, in his time, the 
most important and sacred spot on this side of the hill. He 
describes it as “a small square reservoir lined with brick in 
the bottom of which the water of a warm spring is collected 
to form a pool. Into the wall of the reservoir is built an image 
called Surya, which has, however, only two arms.” He refers 
to other images, similarly placed, which he took to represent 
Kubera, Buddha and other deities, one of which contained an 
inscription with “the dedication usual among the Buddhists.” 
To the south-west of the Suraj-Kund he saw a small §iva 
temple with “an image of a Buddha and seems to me 
monumental.” Near the temple he noticed pedestals of 
Buddhist sculptures Further west he observed a small ruined 
shrine, with a stone-slab containing foot-prints carved in relief 
like those worshipped by the Jains. The slab contained an 
inscription dated V. S. 1215 (A. D. 1150) and mentions a name 
Bhaleminde, from which Buchanan considered it to be a Jain 
temple though the local Brahmins claimed it to be a temple 
of Dattatreya. South of the Suraj-kund he noticed other 
temples, two of Siva, one of Tulsi and the fourth of Hatakeswar 
(i. e. also of Siva) where he saw several old images representing 
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Hindu deities like Haragauri, Sahasra-linga, Vasudeva (i, 
Vishnu ?) and perhaps Buddha also. 

North of the Suraj-kund Buchanan locates the Soma-kund, 
with some stone sculptures “having four Buddhas on its four 
sidesand further north he places the Ganesa-Kund near 
which he observed “nothing remarkable”. It will thus be seen 
that Buchanan knows nothing of the Makhdum Kund nor does 
he make any mention of the famous Muslim saint Makhdum 
Shah Sharfuddin of Bihar in this connection. Had any of 
these springs been associated with a Muhammedan saint of the 
reputation of Shah Sharfuddin, of whom Buchanan knew fairly 
well, it is not understood how’ he could have forgotten to mention 
it. In 1847 Kittoesays: “There are springs under the eastern 
hill of the pass venerated by the Muhammedans who in olden 
times built a durgah which is much frequented”, (cf. JASB, 
1847, p. 957) in 1861-62, however, Cunningham calls one of the 
springs as “Sringgi-Rikhi-Kund”, which, he says, “has been 
appropriated by the Musalmans, by whom it is called Makhdum 
Kund, after a celebrated saint named Chilla Shah, whose tomb 
is close to the spring. It is said that Chilla was originally called 
Chilwa, and that he was an Ahir. He must, therefore, have 
been a converted Hindu.” There is, therefore, reason to believe 
that this is a post-Buchanan development and seems to have 
been carried further in next decade as seen in Broadley’s 
account of the spot in 1872. He points out the “strange error” 
of Cunningham who called it a dwelling of Saint Chillab and 
“corrects” it stating that this is the spot “celebrated as the 
residence of Makhdum Shah Shaikh Sharaf-uddin Ahmad, a 
saint, not only revered by the Muhammedans of Bihar, but by 
the followers of the Crescent all over India. The date of his 
sojourn at Rajgir was, as far as I can ascertain, about 715 A. H. 
(A. D. 1315). The stone cell is said to be his “hujrah" i. e. the 
scene of a forty days’ meditation and fast (i.e, Chillah) and 
the platform above, place of his morning and evening prayers”. 
It is not known on what authority he gives the date A. H. 715 ; 
for, the saint died more than a century earlier i.e. in 1380 A.D. 
(cf. p. 49 above). Above the Makhdum Kund is a piece of stone 
on the south with crimson marks popularly believed to be stains 
of blood. As mentioned by A. Ghosh this is the very stone seen 
and mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang to mark the spot where a monk 
practising meditation wounded himself. Beglar refers to the 
existence of a cave on the southern slope (shown as ‘M’ in Cunnin¬ 
gham’s report for 1871-2, Vol. Ill, plate XLI) which he identified 
with Devadatta’s house or cell. A Ghosh, however, identifies 
Devadatta’s house with “a large plinth” behind the Suraj Kund, 
It is ‘built in the fashion of the stone-house of Pippala. This 
site exactly corresponds to the indications given by Hieun Tsan® 
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of the stone house where Devadatta, the cousin of Buddha, 
entered tamadhi. The plinth stands about 12 ft. high. Its 
western side is well-preserved and measures 45 ft. but the other 
sides are ruined.” 

The ruins on the top ot Vipula hill are dealt with only 
by Broadley. On its eastern portion he noticed “an enormous 
brick stiipa” or tope now surmounted by a small temple of 
Mahadeva.” A few hundred yards to its north-east he observed 
two Jain temples, one dedicated to Hemantu Sadhu and the other 
to Mahavira; but he says nothing of their date and history. 
Nearly a quarter of a mile east from here he saw, on the 
summit of the hill, an enormous platform 130'x 30' and 6' 
above the rocks. “It is constructed almost entirely of materials 
of Buddhist buildings—I counted more than 30 pillars in the 
floor alone—and this is easily accounted for by a large pile 
of ruins at either end of the platform.” To its east is a 30' 
high mound strewn with pillars and stone slabs while to the 
west are ruins of a temple or vihara where “several grey stone 
columns are still erect.” On this platform are four Jain 
temples of recent date in the construction of which, according 
to Broadley, Buddhist carvings are used. For example in one 
of them, he says, a carved doorway, which is a “fine specimen 
of Buddhist art” and an ornamental slab, containing elephants 
and dancing figures, were used. In another he noticed two 
sculptured slabs, one containing representations of the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu and the other covered with those of 
the Nine Planets. It appears, on one of them is a “modern 
inscription in Nagari” from which it seems the carvings are not 
very old. Broadley adds further that on the summit of 
Ratnagiri hill is a temple “decorated with small black 
basalt columns, elaborately carved.” 

On the Udaygiri hill also Broadley noticed traces of 
Buddhist ruins consisting of several images and two large 
stupas. “There is further a large enclosure containing 
five modern Jain temples, the ce itral one square and the others 
triangular in shape. Each of the small ones contains a figure 
of Buddha bearing the creed, “ye dharma hetu etc.”. There 
are large numbers of grey stone columns at the foot of the 
mounds. Broadley explored the tops of the Songir hill also. 
On its summit he noticed “an enormous pile of ruins” and a 
modern Jain temple near which he noticed several pillars and 
carvings. 

It will be seen that on the hill-tops a very large number 
of Jain temples are found built in comparatively recent times. 
As observed by Broadley they all contain charanas or foot-prints 
of the Tirtharhkaras, generally carved in black basalt, but 

59 
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sometimes in marble and invariably surrounded by a Nigar! 
inscription. Tbe earliest of these inscriptions is dated V. S. 
1504 (A, D. 1447). 

(c) The Ruins on the plains to North of the JHih :— 

(i) *^The New Rajyir" or ‘'New Fort" :—The possibility or 
otherwise of the existence of two towns of Rajgir, i. e. the older 
and the new ones, has alread}' been discussed above. Buchanan, 
who was the first to survey the ancient ruins of Rajgir, was of 
the opinion that the ancient Rajagriha was situated outside the 
valley, on the narth side of the hills. He says that there 
had really been two fortifications, of which one was much 
larger, an irregular pentagon in shape and “apparently very 
ancient, as the traces which remain are a mere rampart of 
earth, wanting outworks, but strengthened by a ditch. The 
ditch seems to have been about 100 feet wide and the whole 
earth taken from it has been thrown up to form the rampart 
which includes a space of about 1200 yards in diaraater. 
The present town stands upon the north-west corner of this 

fortress.” The pentagonal plan of the town and its 

fortification as given by Buchanan would make a circuit of 11, 
300 ft. or 2-1/8 miles ; but Cunningham who surveyed it later 
in 1861-62 says that this may refer to the interior measurement, 
excluding the ramparts. He, therefore, gives the plan as 
an “irregular pentagon of one long side and four nearly 
equal sides, the whole circuit being 14, 260 feet outside 
the ditches, or rather less than three miles.” The old 
earthen rampart towards the east is still seen with a wide 
ditch or nala running along it towards the north. It is 
shown in the survey map published by Marshall in 1905-06 
and is found reproduced by A. Ghosh in his “Rajgir”. The 
railway station and the modern village of Rajgir are situated 
within its limits on the north-eastern side extending west¬ 
wards thereform. Cunningham’s map, however, shows 
traces of walls on the other three sides only (cf. ASI, III, 
pi. XLI; ; while Marshall’s map shows no ramparts on western 
and northern sides and it seems these areas were not included 
in his survey. 

After Cunningham’s assertion that the older or more 
ancient Rajagriha was situated inside the valley the possibility 
of the location of the original town at this site, outside the 
valley, has always been overlooked. No efforts were, therefore, 
made to trace the allignments of the larger fortifications 
noticed and partly traced by Buchanan and, to a certain extent, 
l)y Cunningham.^ The latter identified this site as that of 

(1) From Kuraishi’s List, p. 135, it appears the stooe wfdla and rampart? 
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“New Rajagriha founded by Bimbisara or according to other 
authorities, by his son Ajatasatrii. Though Cunningham’s 
conclusion is now generally accepted, the site of “New 
Rajagriha” is often found shown confined to the area covered by 
the smaller stone enclosure or fort, inside the larger area of 
fortifications referred to above (cf. Marshall’s map in An. Hep., 
ASI, 1905-6, p. 101 and A. Ghosh, Rajgir, map on plate IX). 
This stone enclosure or fort occupies the south-western corner of 
the larger fortification. Buchanan was told by the local people 
that this smaller fortress was the work of Sher Shah and though 
he did not agree with this local tradition, he considered it to 
be of a much more recent date than the larger foit around the 
town. Nor would he take it to be the citadel of the old town, as 
is commonly accepted now. Cunningham also thought it possible 
to be a work of a later date but he was of the opinion that 
“it was simply the citadel of the new town.” 

The smaller fortress or New Fort, as it is now 
called, resembles a trapezoid in shape and its walls were 
faced with huge unhewn blocks of stone set without any 
mortar, the filling inside being of stone rubble and earth. 
The joints are seen pointed with lime mortar which seems to 
have been done in later times. The wall is about 15' to 18' 
thick, its height being at places 11'. On its outside are 
semicircular bastions, of the same masonry, built at irregular 
intervals. “There are several gaps in the fort wall on the 
east, north and west, but it is not possible to say which of 
them, if any, served as gateways. In the south wall, however, 
slightly to the west of the large gap through which runs the 
modern road from Rajgir to the hot springs, there are the 
remains of what must certainly have been a gateway. The 
walls which once formed its jambs are still standing to a 
height of about 6 ft. above the ground. The passage is 11 ft. 
wide, and on either side of it are two semi-circular bastions 
built in the same style as the jambs. The gateway was 
approached not by a flight of steps but by earthen ramps both 
inside and outside. A few feet to the west of this gate can be 
seen a wide brick platform, resting against the stone wall. 
It is evidently a later construction built to add strength to the 
original fortification. 

The total area covered by the fort is about 70 to 80 acres 
which is now under cultivation but is found scattered over with 

of this larger fortification extended fouthwerds to the south of the Inspection 
Bungalow. As regards the outer walls of this large fort Broadley says . ••...... 

if the heaps of stone which are found at different distances from the fort 
(i. e. the smaller one) are traces of them, they are so imperfect that any 
attempt to follow them would be simply futile.” but no such attempt seems 
to have been made later of. JASB, 187il, p. 233. 
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brick-bats and potsherds. At a few spots in this area Daya 
Ram Sabni carried out some small excavations in li05-06. 
He excavated to a depth of 8' at one spot, where he 
found “a square cell, measuring 6' 6" along each side 

internally’’ and built of bricks of the size ll"x8''x2J'. 
Inside this cell he discovered three inscribed tablets of unburnt 
clay, of which one is impressed with a few illegible Brahmi 
letters of 1st or 2nd century B. C. The earliest structural 
ruins so found within this fort is thus datable to 1st or 2nd 
century B. C. In the upper levels, however, a number of 
remains of brick buildings were discovered but they represent 
probably dwelling houses or chambers. In one of the chambers 
was found “a granary made up of earthen rings about 2 feet 
in diameter and about 5 feet deep. It was found covered up 
with a stone slab, but inside only earth was found.” As to 
the probable age of these buildings Sahni could draw no 
definite conclusions since the antiquities with them were 
“too promiscuously mixed up.” These antiquities include 
copper punch-marked and cast coins, some terra-cotta seals 
and tablets bearing Buddhist S5'mbols, fragments of Buddhist 
sculptures, a brass figure representing the crawling boy-god 
Krisna and other miscellaneous antiquities. Of the seals one 
bears an inscription reading : Jinaraleshitasya, i.e, “of Jina- 
rakihita', in Gupta characters The latest finds are some 
copper coins of Sultan Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, Sultan Islam 
Shah Suri, Akbar and Shah Alam II. 


The wall of the fort was also excavated in certain places 
“down to a considerable depth, when the stones became 
smaller and smaller, ending at last in a layer of rubble.” 
The excavations have not, as yet, established a date beyond 
the 2nd century B. C. for this area. A major portion of it, 
however, remains unexplored. 


Outside this fort, close to its south-west, Buchanan 
noticed in 1812 “a high mound of earth and bricks of a circular 

form, and containing a small cavity in the centre.This 

heap is called Gyangnananda,* and is said to have been the 
abode of a Sannyasi of that name.” Buchanan was however, 
convinced that it contained the ruins of some ancient religious 
edifice. Kittos also noticed this “remarkable mound which 
want of leisure prevented me closely inspecting it. This is, 
no doubt, the chaitya erected over Sakya’s relics, built by 
Ajatasatru, when he obtained them from Kamarupa” (cf. 
JASB, 1847, p. 957). In 1861-62 Cunningham noticed this 
mound which reminded him of the remains of the famous 


1 7 ( 5 ). It is not clear what this name indicates. It is not found mentioned 

elsewhere m this coouectiou. Does it indicate Joaurmanda or Yajaananda. 
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Dharraarajika »tupa at Sarnath. He examined it carefully 
and was satisfied that the cavity mentioned by Buchanan 
“represented the original site of a stupa from which the bricks 
had been carried off, while the surrounding circular mound 
represented the mass of earth and broken brick rubbish left by 
the workmen.” (cf. AS I, I, p. 24 and plate XVI). Both 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang mention the existence of an important 
stupa in this locality the former saying that it was erected 
by Ajatasatru and the latter attributing it to Asoka. In order 
to verify their accounts the Archaeological Survey excavated 
part of this mound in 1905-06, when it still stood to a maximum 
height of nearly 31 ft. on its eastern side. From a short note 
on this excavation by Daya Ram Sahni, who excavated the 
mound, it appears the mound had been disturbed very badly 
and a correct plan of the original structure could not, therefore, 
be furnished by him. To the north and south of the mound 
he discovered “layers of brick of typical Mauryan type” and 
here, he says, were noticed three “concrete terraces,” one above 
the other, the first 3’ below surface, the next one foot down 
below and the third further seven feet below it. It appeared to 
him that “their plan would be that of concentric circles, with the 
brick-work above referred to (possibly a pavement) in the centre.” 
If this building represented a stiipa erected by Asoka, it 
should be noted that no antiquity of decidedly Mauryan date, 
except, of course, the “typical Mauryan bricks” were recovered 
from the excavation. On the contrary in “the saddle of the mound, 
near the surface, the remains of three medieval stupas, and 
three shallow tanks were found with slightly sloping walls 
of brick covered with plaster. The western part of the mound 
was opened to a depth of 10 feet only. In it were the remains 
of some brick walls, and in the earth round about and above 
them were found a number of clay stupas, about 2" high and 
1" diameter at their bases.” Inside each of these small clay 
stupas, it is to be noted, was found a tiny tablet with the 
well-known Buddhist formula “ye dharma hetu-prdbhava” etc. 
insciibed in characters of 8th or 9th century A. D. It was a 
common Indian custom amongst the Buddhists, as recounted 
by Hiuen Tsiang, to place such miniature stupas, inside the 
larger monuments, at the time of their erection. These tiny 
stupas themselves contained, inside them, some written extract 
from a sutra which was termed as the dharma-Sartra i. e. the 
“embodiment of dharma”. It is clear, therefore, that a large 
stupa once existed at this site over these ruins, though the 
problem of its definite date and history remains still to be 
solved, (cf. An. Rep., ASI, 1905-6, pp. 96-97). 

Near the stftpa erected by Asoka, Hiuen Tsiang says 
that he saw also a pillar, 50' high surmounted by an elephant. 
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6ut QO trace of such a pillar has been obtained so far; dot 
does Fa Hian seem to have seen it. West of this mound is 
another mound vs^hich was also excavated ; but it yielded nothing 
worth mentioning. 

The Venuvana Area :—Between the larger fortification of 
the old town and the bills is an extensive area along the east 
of the river Saraswati. It is said that the Venuvana or Bamboo 
garden of king Bimbisara was situated in this area and that 
it was made over as a gift by that king to the Buddha. This 
Venuvana was, according to the Buddhist tradition, one of 
the favourite resorts of Buddha when he stayed at Rajgir. In 
the southern side of this area is a large mound and towards 
the north of it is a tank renovated in recent years. The tank 
has been identified with the Karanda tank of the Chinese 
pilgrims or the Kalanda-nivapa or Karandaka-nivapa of the 
Buddhist canonical texts. The identification was first proposed 
by Marshall and is now generally accepted. In his map of 
Rajgir, published with his 1871-2 report (cf. ASI. Ill, plate 
XLI) Cunningham had located the tank almost at the northern 
opening of the valley which is not accepted now. 

To the south of the tank is the large mound, about 770 ft. 
in circumference at the base and about some 27 ft. in height. 
It is surmounted by a number of Muslim tombs, the existence of 
which tends to indicate that some sacred and important 
Buddhist remains are buried underneath. In 1905-06 Bloch 
excavated a portion of this mound around the large grave and 
on the eastern slope. He brought to light the foundations 
of a room and the bases of nine brick stupas surrounded by 
a concrete floor, about 6' below the level of the grave. All the 
stupas were opened ; but they were found to contain nothing but 
jars filled with earth. The trenches on the eastern slope of the 
mound revealed no structures; but some clay tablets impres^d 
with the Buddhist creed in characters of the tenth or eleventh 
century were recovered. In addition to the tablets other anti¬ 
quities were discovered and they include a Bodhisattva image 
with an inscription containing the usual Buddhist creed formula 
in characters of 11th century and other pieces of Buddhist 
sculptures. A sculpture representing the heads of Siva and 
Gaurl was also found in this excavation ; but how such a ^aiva 
sculpture occurred at this Buddhist site is not explained by 
Bloch. It should be noted that the Chinese pilgrims and the 
Buddhist scriptures refer to the existence of stupas and viharas 
at Venuvana; while the excavations do not reveal anything 
to suggest the location of such early monuments here. They do 
not even positively take the ruins beyond the tenth century A. D. 

A. Ghosh, however, suggests that the site of a monastery 
Dt vihSra lay on the other or western side of the stream or river 
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Sara^watl where a garden has recently been laid out. TW* 
monastery was known as Tapodarama monastery in the Pali 
texts, “Tapoda being probably the stream formed by the water 
of the hot springs which is now known as Saraswati”. It does 
not, however, appear from the published information whether 
this area was at all excavated or otherwise thoroughly explored. 

“AjBtaSatru Stupa" :—To the east of the Venuvana area, 
close by the side of the road on its east, are the ruins of a stone 
structure, “built in the fashion of Pippala stone house”. The 
plinth “stands about twelve feet high ; its western side is intact 
and measures 45' long; the outer sides are ruined and buried 
under debris”, (cf. An. Rep., ASI, 1905-6, p. 96). Some stone 
pillars are seen standing on this plinth; but A. Ghosh says that 
they are of a much later date. These ruins do not seem to have 
been fully described anywhere. The site occupies avery prominent 
situation on the road from the modern village Rajgir to the hot 
springs. It is, however, most significant that it is not at aH 
referred to by Buchanan, Kittoe, Cunningham, Beglar and 
others. Broadley was perhaps the first to mention it. He says; 
“A large platform of stone-work still exists and this is covered 
by a small pillared cell. It is, strange to say, still popularly 
called the Madrasah or College or viASra”. (cf. JASB, 1872, p, 
233).* It should, however, be noted that both Fa Hian and 
Hiuen Tsiang differ widely with regard to the location of Aj5t- 
satru’s itupa, the former placing if to the west of “New Rajgir” 
and the latter giving its location to the east of Venuvana; 
According to Ghosh, the MaAjuSri mt'da kalpa also locates the 
stupa in the Venuvana area (cf. Op. cit., p. 14). In view of these 
conflicting statements the identification as generally accepted 
at present, is open to question for want of sufficient justification 
and evidence to prove it. There is no report of any excavation, 
as such, having been carried out here, nor of any discovery of 
any antiquity at the spot, datable or otherwise. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaya, I, pp 179-213; Kittoe, JASB,, 
IS'ty, pp. 956-961 ; Cunningham, HA'/, I, pp. 20-27 ; III, pp. HO- 
44; Beglar, CAS I, VIII, pp. 85-99 ; Broadley, 1872, pp, 

230-250; Bengal List ; pp. 262-65; A. Stein, Ind. Ant., Vol. 
XXX, 1901, pp. 55-61 ; Marshall An. Rep., ASI, 1905-6, pp. 
86-105 ; Jackson An. Rep., ASI, 1913-14, pp. 265-271 ; D. N. Sen| 
JBORS, IV, pp. 113 ff.; V, pp. 331-343 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 112'« 
136; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, Ji. 0., 1905- 6; pp. 14 ff; R. P. Chanda, 
Jain Antiquitiis at Rajgir, An. Rep., ASI, 1925-26, pp. 121-7 


I. Since Broadley made this statement in connection with Hieon 
Taiang’s reference to a stupa in the Venuvana area he was obviously the first to 
point out its possible identification with Ajata^atru’a atupa and not Daya Ram 
Sahni as stated by Marshall in the report of 1905-6 already referred to above 
(of. Op. eit. fn. 2). 
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BJ)&, Patna, pp. 225-232; B. C. Law, Bajagriha in Aneient IAU» 
rature, MASI, No 58 ; A. Ghosh, Bajgir, (1958). 

363. Raimahal (santal parganas)—ancient town site— 

MUSLIM TOMBS, MOS¬ 
QUES AND BUILDINGS— 

This large village is stuated on the right or western bank 
of the Ganges along the eastern border of Bihar in the district. 
The famous Muslim capital of Bengal, i. e„ Gaur is hardly 20 
miles to its east on the other side of the river. The well- 
known pass of Teliagadhi, q. v., which gave the only 
ancient approach to Bengal from this part of the country, is only 
ten miles from Rajmahal. In 1807 Wilford noticed the 
importance of the ancient remains at Rajmahal and had even 
proposed to locate the Palibothra of the Greeks (i. e. ancient 
Pataliputra) near Rajmahal (cf. p. 379 above) and in this he 
was followed by Buchanan also. The latter gives a very 
detailed account of Rajmahal. He says : “I suspect...that the 
name of Rajmahal is older than the time of Akbar ; although 
I must confess, that, after a most careful investigation of the 
place, I have not been able to find any traces of antiquity, nor 
have I been able to learn one tradition concerning any Raja, by 
whom it was formerly occupied.” A beautifully carved pillar 
of black basalt, 12' 6" in height, which was found by the 
railway authorities at Rajmahal, some time about 1870, is now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, It is a fine specimen of Hindu 
art of medieval period but from its singular discovery it is 
difficult to establish a higher antiquity for Kajmabal (cf. 
Anderson, Catalogue, Pt. II, pp. 264-68). The name Rajmahal 
would mean the “royal mansion” ; but how it was derived is not 
known. Jadunath Sarkar quotes from an account of the travels 
of Abdul Latif in Bihar in 1608 that the town was then called 
by the common people as Ag-mahal for two reasons viz. (i) that 
it was the place of “advance palace” of the Sultans of Gaur, 
i. e. they pitched their first advance tents here, when they 
moved out of their capital or (ii) that most of the houses were 
thatched with straw and hence liable to catch fire or ag or agni 
which thus gave the town the name of .Agmahal (cf. JBOJiS, V, 
pp. 597-602). Buchanan knows nothing of the name Agmahal ; 
on the contrary he quotes a local tradition, ascribing the 
foundations of the town to Raja Man Singh, the famous Rajput 
general of Akbar in the 16th century A. D. It would, however, 
seem more likely, as Buchanan himself would suggest, that the 
place existed during the rule of the early Sultans of Bengal in 
view of the above local tradition and its strategical position on 
the river, guarding the ancient approach to Bengal, 
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Buchanan states that Raja Man Singh, when he was 
governor of Bihar and Bengal, selected Rajmahal as the capital. 
It is said that while he had begun to erect a temple his rival 
Fateh Jang Khan wrote to the emperor that Man Singh was 
building “a palace of idolatrous worship and was evidently 
meditating insurrection. Man Singh had timely information of 
this letter ; and knowing his danger, immediately issued an 
order that the new town should be called Akbarnagar and the 
temple should be changed into the great place of assembly for 

the faithful and called Jomma Musjed.There is no doubt 

that Akbarnagar is the name by w'hich this town is called 
among the Moslems, but as usual the Hindu title prevailed.” 
(cf. p. 477 below for this mosque). According to the District 
Gazetteer Man Singh selected the place for the provincial capital 
in 1592; for, at that time Gaur was deserted by the river 
Ganges, which had then receded its course westwards and was 
no longer a suitable place for the purpose. Two generations 
later Shah Suja, son of Shah Jahan, was the governor of the 
province. He further improved the town with more buildings 
and fortifications. The Gazetteer, which gives the history of 
Rajmahal in great detail, quotes from Stuart’s history of Bengal 
saying that in 1640 “nearly the whole of the city and the 
principal part of the palace were destroyed by a dreadful 
conflagration, in which many lives were lost and the family of 
the prince with difficulty escaped.” In 1660 Shah Suja was 
defeated by the forces of Aurangzeb and from that date it ceased 
to be the capital of Bengal. Tavernier and Bernier both visited 
Rajmahal together in 1666 and found the highway to the town 
paved with bricks for a league or two, the town itself then 
being a great centre of trade. Rajmahal was “a mint town 
in 1661, to which merchants sent golden plates to be coined. 
Even as late as 1705-25 the Nawabs of Bengal received their 
supplies of ice and mango fruits from Rajmahal and an officer 
of the government was posted there for the purpose. The 
Marathas held Rajmahal for some time from 1742 onwards, but 
no material traces of their occupation are to be seen at the 
place. From 1763 onwards after their victory at the battle 
of Udhua Nalla, in that year, over Mir Kasim Ali the British 
bad been in occupation of Rajmahal without interruption. 

After Buchanan the place does not seem to have attracted 
much notice from modern explorers or writers. Hunter, in his 
statistical account of the district, gives a brief notice of its 
history and ancient remains ; while the Bengal List and the 
District Gazetteer draw their information mostly from the above 
earlier sources. 

The site of the old town extends for a distance of nearly 

^0 
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four miles to the west of the present village and contains ruins 
of numerous buildings, now buried in jungle and some of which 
have disappeared already, since their material was removed 
to provide ballast for the railway. The remains, as they now 
exist, are as follows : — 

(i) The Sangi Dolan or Stone Pavilion :—This building is 
pleasantly situated on the bank of the river close to the west 
of Kacheri and has been in the possession of the Eastern 
Railway. It is said to have been built either by Raja Man 
Singh or more probably by Shah Suja. Buchanan gives^ an 
elaborate account of the building, as it existed in his time. 
His account, as given by Martin, contains a ground of 

the entire palace area as well as of the main building inside. 
From Buchanan’s description it appears the palace originally 
consisted of a large complex of buildings, a good deal of which 
had been pulled down, especially for their stone materials, 
which were carried away by the Nawabs for their palaces at 
Murshidabad. The outer-most court of the palace had two 
“very large and handsome gate-ways”, which existed in Bucha¬ 
nan’s time, giving access to the interior. In the centre of this 
first court was an octagonal reservoir, 32' square, which was 
fed with water through a narrow canal which ran through the 
centre of an elevated walk. This walk or road with the narrow 
canal running though its centre led further, through a smaller 
gateway, into a second court, square in shape, and divided 
into four by similar walks or roads intersecting each other at 
its centre. It is likely some apartments surrounded this 
second court; but they had vanished already in Buchanan’s time. 
Beyond the second couit was the principal court, facing the 
main building of the palace. Before the main building was 
a terrace with a square reservoir in its middle through which 
a canal led to another octagonal reservoir at the entrance ot 
the court, from where the water was ultimately supplied to 
the outer-most court. The canals and reservoirs in the palace 
area were fed by the water from a large well at the north-east 
end of the buildings, through which river water was raised by 
machinery. 

The main building of the palace is now called as Sangi 
Dalan by the local people apparently because its three main 
apartments communicated with each other through very wide 
and lofty arches (or dalans) built of stone. The three apart¬ 
ments are oblong in shape, the central one being larger in 
size. Early in the last century a European gentleman had 
occupied this building and divided the rooms into five, for 
his own convenience, and enlarged the windows into doorways; 
so that all the rooms are now open on all four sides. The 
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central chamber is now small but elegant and measures 26' 3" x 
12' internally. It is entered through three miiltifoil arches of 
black marble, supported on double sets of 12 sided pillars and 
pilasters of the same material, with three similar arches 
opening towards the river. The roof of this chamber is vaulted. 
The walls of its interior bore some decoration possibly of 
gilding and Arabic inscriptions which had already disappeared 
when Buchanan visited it. On each side of the central chamber 
is a small room., 13'x8'7" with a flat roof; while at the 
ends of the building are oblong rooms, each measuring 
21'6" X 13'10", roofed with wooden beams and rafters. The 
whole building, as it stands at present, measures 101' long 
east to west and 19' wide. Over the multifoil arches in front, 
are brackets of black stone which once supported a chhajja 
(cf. Kuraishi’s Li$t, p. 216). 

On the other or northern side of the building is the river, 
facing its lofty plinth, some 20 feet above the river-bank. 
According to Buchanan between the river and the main 
building there “has been a row of apartments or at least 
arched passages, communicating one side with the lower 
storey” (i. e. the rooms or apartments underneath the building) 
“and on the other with a terrace, overhanging the Ganges, 
which is called the Takht. The greater part of this has been 
undermined and has fallen into the river in immense masses.” 

The great court in front of the main building was surrounded 
on three sides by buildings of brick, two storeys high. Buchanan 
was told by the local people that these were the apaitments 
meant for the ladies of the palace ; but he was of the opinion 
that it was “the place where public entertainments were given, 
and all around the cornices of the buildings are fixed rings 
of stone, to which the sides of a canopy could be fi.xed, so as 
to shade the whole court.” It appears from what Buchanan 
describes that this group of buildings, of which the Sangi Dalan 
formed the main part, was the Diwan-i-Khas i. e. the Private 
Audience hall, as usual in the Mughal palaces, the Diwan-i-Am 
buildings being close on the western side, as will be mentioned 
below. 

On the western side of this array of buildings was a 
similar group of structures, which were approached through 
the western gate of the outermost court already referred to. 
These buildings are found described only by Buchanan. 
Here too there were similar sets of buildings ranged round 
two open courts, of which those surrounding the outer court 
had already disappeared in Buchanan’s time. The inner 
court was then approached through “gateway of considerable 
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size, which is called as Mojragah" so called because the visitors 
to the Prince were expected to offer their salutation or Mvjrak 
from this gate ; for, right in front, on the opposite side of 
the court, was an elevated terrace on which stood the great 
Diwan Khana building “where the Sultan and his officers sat 
to administer justice, transact business and give audience”. 
It appears that in keeping with the traditions of the Musalman 
or particularly Mughal courts, this was the Diwan-i-Am or 
the Public Audience Hall, like the one we find in the Mughal 
palaces at Delhi and Agra. Buchanan adds : “The Dewan- 
Khanah is the part of building that is in a state most fit to 
give an idea of the whole, the walls being entire. It is true 
that the cornice has been injured by a new roof added by 
Mr. Dickson, who covered the building, then very ruinous 
and has preserved it as a treasury, for which it still serves, 
although it has again become ruinous. It consists of an open 
gallery extending the whole length of the front, and behind this, 
of three apartments, which are very dark.” This building is 

only of one storey, and.has been the highest finished part 

of the whole.” In plan it corresponds exactly to the Sangi 
Dalan, on the other side to the east, so that the arched passage 
behind the Sangi Dalan, on the riverside, continues at the 
back of this Diwan-Khana also, with a low terrace behind it 
and the river. 

The court, in front of the Diwan-Khana was surrounded 
by other buildings, especially on the eastern side. Of them 
the one “most highly finished is a small oratory, 18 feet by 12 
on the inside. Its front consists of white marble tolerably 
polished, and neatly inlaid with pious sentences in black marble. 
The minara or columns at the corners have been built into the 
walls of a room”. Buchanan is rather critical of the European 
who occupied this building and made additions and alterations 
in the construction, completely changing its exterior, though 
traces of painted enamels with very gaudy colours could still 
be seen by him. “East from this oratory, and overhanging 
the river, is a small building, where the prince and his ladies 
are said to have sat while enjoying the fresh air that blows 
from the water. This originally consisted of three long 
narrow apartments which the Goth (i.e. the European gentleman) 
to increase accommodation has divided into five.” The 
central apartment had pillars and arches of black marble, but 
this building was also changed considerably by the European 
who occupied it. 

The buildings of the palace derive their name (i. e. 
Sangi Dalan) from stone; but Buchanan adds that “no great 
quantity of that material seems to have entered its composi- 
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tion.” Most of the buildings though very strong and massive 
originally were already in a wretched condition of decay in 
Buchanan’s time, as they were being continually ransacked 
for their materials by the Nawab of Murshidabad and by the 
local people. In erecting these edifices Shah Suja apparently 
tried to emulate the example of his father, Shah Jahan, the 
greatest of the Mughal builder emperors ; but, as fate would 
have it, very little of their original splendour is now left amongst 
these ruins. 

(ii) Jami Masjid :—About 4 miles from the Railway station 
is a high-level land called Hadaf (i.e. Target or Archery Butts) 
in an area called Mangal Hat. On this eminence are the ruins of 
a building called Jami Masjid. The building originally consisted 
of a large prayer-hall to the west, and a spacious court-yard 
in front, enclosed by a high compound wall, with arched 
recesses on its inner side, and with three gateways, on the 
north, south and east, the last being the main entrance with 
a porch in its front. The entire building measures 250' x 210' 
and its prayer hall must have been originally 210'x 49'. But 
only its southern portion measuring 90' 3" x 49' has now 
survived, the northern portion having totally collapsed. The 
prayer chambers consisted of a large central hall roofed trans- 
versly by an unusually lofty pointed vault and a set of 
chambers divided into aisles, the whole being covered by large 
hemispherical domes resting on lofty arches. From outside 
the central vault looks two-storied—“an effect produced by 
the large windows along the sides of the vault and by the 
continuous parapet below, surmounting the east wall of the 
prayer chamber. The arch piers, supporting the domes etc. 
are about 8 feet square, and are faced with stone masonry 
upto the springing of the arches. The corbel construction 
in the spandrils or intervening spaces of these arches is composed 
of alternate courses of bricks laid flat and on edge. The west 
wall of the prayer chamber is relieved with several niches, ovejf 
certain portions of which may be observed some floral designs 
picked out in stucco. One of these niches at the south end 
contained an opening affording private entry through the west 
wall which is here 7 feet thick.” At the four corners of the 
prayer-chambers were lofty octagonal towers,* surmounted by 
gumtii or kiosks and at the ends of the eastern enclosure wall, 
and also on either side of the main eastern gate, were circular 
turrets of smaller dimensions. In the centre of the courtyard 
is the usual ablution tank or well surrounded by small 


1. This is what Kuraishi says; but it appears from the drawing of 
the elevation of the building furnished by Buchanan (cf. Martin’s Eastern India, 
Vol. II. p. 70 that the towers were of comparatively a low height. 
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chambers. According to Kuraishi the building was entirely 
finished with plaster both inside and out. 

Buchanan has referred to this building in his Journal; 
but he does not describe it fully. He considered it to be a 
building of "vastly more taste and far surpasses any of the 

buildings I saw in Gaur.Its outline pleases me vastly more 

than that of any native building, which I have seen in the 

course of this survey ;.” He bad also had drawings prepared 

of its plan and elevation which are seen published in Martin’s 
Eattern India Vol. II at p. 70. It is said that the mosque was 
built by Raja Man Singh, obviously with a view to allay the 
apprehensions of Akbar; since his rival Fateh Jung Khan 
had misrepresented facts to the emperor in a letter already 
referred to above. 

(iii) Buildingg and Muslim Tombs at Begampur :—A short 
distance to the west of Rajmabal is the small village of 
Begampur. Here a building was erected for Shah Suja, brother 
of Emperor Aurangzeb, as a pleasure retreat. Uptil 1896 
only a portion of this building and its underground masonry 
bath or Hammam had survived, In the Phulwari or garden 
attached to the building there are several brick houses, built 
at some distance from each other in the midst of a grove of 
mango trees. The buildings are said to have been erected by 
Nawab Maderdowla. 

Near the above building is the tomb of Bakht Homa, 
wife of Sheista Khan, uncle of Aurangzeb and Governor of 
Bihar. It consists of a large square enclosure of brick walls, 
containing about three acres of land, with a handsome gate¬ 
way on one side adorned with a dome and minarets. The 
enclosure walls consist of a series of arches, the arched space 
being filled up by a small thickness of wall. At each corner 
of the enclosure is a low octagonal tower. In the centre inside 
is the tomb, consisting of a square domed chamber with an 
open gallery of three arches on each side and a small chamber 
at each corner covered by a wooden cupola. Added to each 
corner of the building is a low minaret. When Buchanan 
visited the building in about 1812 he saw the cupolas, the 
upper parts of the minarets and the entire cornice of the building 
painted with very bright colours. On the cornice he saw 
“a row of fine blue Iris, very gaudy but exceedingly stiff.” 
He noticed, however, that the building was "fast hastening 
to ^ ruin’. He was much impressed by the architecture of the 
building,- 

A little south of this tomb is another monument “nearly 
on the same plan, but not so fine” which is said to be the tomb 
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of Mirza Muhammad Beg, Subd of Bengal and father oi 
Alivardi Khan. 

(iv) Building called Nageswarhag or Baradari (?) :— A little 
to the south of the above tombs are the ruins of a palace called 
Nageswarbagh which, says Buchanan, was built as a pleasure 
retreat by Nawab Kasim Ali Khan of Bengal. “The situation 
is remarkably fine, on a high ground, commanding a noble 
a view of the great lake, of the hills, and of a very rich inter¬ 
mediate country. The building has been large; but so far 
as I can judge, very destitute of taste. It consists of an 
immense wall of brick, perhaps 30 feet high and 500 feet 
square.” At one corner of the enclosure was a gate with 
provision for the guard-rooms. All around the inside of the 
wall ran a row of apartments, each consisting of a small court 
open above, meant for the ladies and their female attendants. 
A common arched gallery ran in front of all these apartments 
facing the interior court, in the centre of which stood “a square 
building, chiefly of wood, somewhat like the garden house 
of Hyder at Seringpatam. It was called Rungmahal, or the 
painted hall.” Outside the enclosure were the out-houses or 
sheds for the servants and the guards. Buchanan adds that 
Kasim Ali never occupied this house as he was defeated by the 
English just when the building work was completed. It 
was occupied by the Company’s troops for some time. It was 
only 57 years old when Buchanan visited it and found it 
“rendered a complete ruin, by taking away the timbers of the 
roof to build the house of Nawab Rokunddoulah who lives 
at Rajmahal.” 

The Bengal List, at p. 456, mentions a building called 

Baradwari “situated on a high knoll.a most picturesque 

feature in the landscape.” It says that it was once a Masjid 
and had numerous domes. The District Gazetteer also mentions 
a building of this name situated about 600 yards away. It was 
perhaps of a mosque, used as a charitage dispensary. Buchanan 
mentions no such building as Baradwari by name ; though what he 
describes as Nageswarhag may possibly be the same us Bardwari. 
This point needs to be verified at spot since no published 
site-plan of old Rajmahal is available to verify the facts. 
Buchanan attributes the building to Nawab Kasim Ali, while 
the Gazetteer would attribute it to Fateh Jung Khan, the 
well-known rival of Raja Man Singh. 

(v) Tomb of Maina Bihi and Tank known as Maina Talao :— 

Near the Kasimbazar area of the town is a tank which 
is mentioned as Mania Talao by the Bengal List and as Maina 
Talao by the District Gazetteer. The former authority describes 
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it as a “fine tank" and a “perfect square (173'x 175') with 
perpendicular stone masonry walls about 30' deep; while the 
District Gazetteer gives the measurements as 90' square. The 
Bengal List says that the founder, or rather the excavator, of the 
tank, and the builder of the masonry ghSts which surround it, 
was one Mania Bewl; while the District Gazetteer is silent on 
the point. It appears, however, more likely from the name 
of the tank that it was constructed by the same 'Maina Bibi 
whose tomb stands close-by and is described below. 

The tomb of Maina Bibi is a small square domed chamber, 
26' 4“ square externally, with four octagonal towers at the 
corners. Except on the west the walls are pierced with three 
arches on each side which support a small hemispherical dome 
above. The building was entirely plastered over both inside 
and out and traces of colour descoration can be seen on the 
sofi&t of the dome. The corner towers had once gtimtU or 
kiosks on the top which no longer exist. Inside is the grave 
of Maina Bibi ; though it is also said that her tomb is outside 
on the south-western portion of the platform and that inside 
the building is the grave of her Pir or spiritual teacher. 
About Maina Bibi it is said by the local people that she was 
a mistress of some Nawab or king; but Kuraishi proposes to 
identify her with Munni Begum a concubine of Nawab Mir 
Jafar of Bengal. She died in 1779 A. D. On the west wall 
of the tomb is a stone inscription containing Quranic verses in 
Tughra characters. The slab, according to Kuraishi, may 
have belonged to some other building. 

(vi) ' The Mughal Bridge : This is situated about half a 
mile to the north-west of the Jami Masjid, described above, 
on the road to Sahibganj. It consists of six arches, 11' in 
span, its total length being 236 feet and breadth 24' at top. 
At both the ends on either side of the road-way are circular 
bastions of stone masonry. The piers are 28' S* deep and 
17' wide and each pier extends further to form a cut-water 
at both ends running some 16' into the stream. The piers 
and cut-waters are faced with stone masonry upto the springing 
of the arches, which, like the upper walls and parapets, are 
built of small finely rubbed bricks. In the centre the bridge 
has a slight rise in level where the arches are higher than 
those at the ends. 

(vii) Tomb of Miran and a building called Patharghar •.—Khoui 
half a mile west of Rajmahal bazar on the south of Bhagalpur 
road is the tomb of Miran, the eldest son of Mir Jafar, the 
Nawab of Bengal. Buchanan says that this prince was killed 
by lightning. It is not of much significance architecturally. 
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On its north are ruins of buildings and about two furlongs 
towards west is a building known as Patharghar or stone 
house. “It had a hall in the middle with two-storied rooms 
on each side; upto a height of about 6 feet the wall was 
made of stone and above that of polished bricks; the door¬ 
ways were all of stone. This building has recently been demoli¬ 
shed, and only the bare walls are left. Some say it was 
formerly a mint where Jagat Seth, the banker and financier 
of Murshidabad, used to coin money; but others simply say 
that it belonged to a rich merchant. Further west is the area 
called Nawab Deori where, it is said, once stood the palace 
of Jagat Seth. “Ten years ago there were two structures 
here known as the Nauhatkhana but now nothing remains except 
a parapet wall. About 400 yards to the west were the houses 
of the Nawab family of Murshidabad and a fine imambara 
which was in existence till 20 years ago. Close by there are 
two mosques,, one of which, known as Raushan Masjid, is in 
fairly good preservation” (cf. BDG, Santal Parganas, p. 276). 

The Gazetteer further mentions a well called as Mansingh’s 
well near the lake called Anna Sarovar and a Muslim 
cemetery, half a mile south of Jami Masjid wherein some of the 
tombs are of stone and contain carvings and inscriptions. 

Blochmann refers to a tomb of one Qazi Ibrahim Khan, 
who, from an inscription on his grave, appears to have been 
murdered by the “infidels”. The inscription is dated A. H. 
964 (A.D. 1556) (cf, JASB, XLIV, 1875, p. 301 and Horowitz 
List, No. 1115). 

(viii) Hindu monumenti :—Though Raja Man Singh is 
considered to be the founder of the provincial capital at 
Rajmahal, it is found that very few Hindu monuments exist at 
the place. Only a temple of §iva is reported by the District 
Gazetteer to exist at Rajmahal, on the west of the Jami Masjid. 
It was perhaps built by Raja Man Singh but its special 
architectural features, if any, have not been described anywhere. 
Spooner calls it as Sundi Nath’s temple. He says it is 
“very small” and “is of no interest architecturally” (cf. An. 
Rep., ASI, E.C., 1911—12, p. 32). The Gazetteer mentions 
another ^iva temple, to the west of tomb Miran referred to 
above, and at a place called Mahadevasthana. Near it are 
three samadhh or tombs of Vaishnava Sadhus. But their 
historical or architectural details are not stated . by the 
Gazetteer. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 137-147 ; Hunter Statistical 
Account, Yo\. XIV, pp. 325 £f; Bengal List, pp. 456-462; SZ>(?, 
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Santal Pargarm, pp. 26 ff. and pp. 273-277 ; Spooner, An. Bep., 
ASI, P.C., 1911-12, pp. 31-33 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 215-220. 

364. Ramgadh (Shahabad)-Castle ok Fort, Tank 

AND Saiva Temple (?) 

The village Ramgadh is situated about 5 miles north of 
Baidyanath (cf. p. 9 above) and possesses old ruins which 
are first found referred to and described by Buchanan. Accor¬ 
ding to him the stone-built castle at Kamgadh is the oldest 
of the three strongholds of the Bhar chiefs in the district, the 
other two being Raghuvirgadh and Syamalgadh. It was “still 
pretty entire” at the time of Buchanan’s visit in about 1812; 
and “is placed on the steep ascent of a hill, commanding a 
narrow passage into a very wild valley.’’ The castle consists 
of an enclosure wall, 8' high, pierced with loopholes and has 
an open terrace towards the pass. Higher up were four houses 
neatly built of stone masonry as seen by Buchanan in about 
1812. In the pass facing the buildings was a reservoir dined 
with cut-stone. Here Buchanan noticed an image of Mahisha- 
suramarddinl Durga indicating possibly the existence of a 
Saiva temple close by. Buchanan refers to an inscription dated 
V. S. 1858 (A.D. 1801) referring to the local chief “in which 
the family acknowledge the term Bhar”. The Ramgadh ruins 
are of some historical significance in view of their association 
with the Bhar tribe which is one of the interesting ruling tribes 
who played an important role in the history of ancient and 
medieval Bihar. 

Buchanan, Shahahad, pp. 150-151 ; Bengal List, p. 360. 

365. Rampurva (Champaran )-asokan pillars and mounds- 

The small village of Rampurva is situated about two miles 
north-north-west of Gaunaha railway station on the border of 
Bihar and Nepal. The antiquity of the place was first noticed 
by Carlleyle in 1877-78 when he discovered the remains of two 
Asokan pillars and other ruins and mounds closeby. Later in 
1880-81 Cunningham inspected, explored and carried out trial 
excavations near them. Later references to the pillars occur in 
the Bengal List, in Annual Reports of the Eastern Circle of the 
Archaeological Survey and in the District Gazetteer; 
but they supply not much of additional information. In 
1907-8 Daya Ram Sahni more thoroughly excavated the ground 
around it. The Latest information is, however, contained in 
Kuraishi’s List. 

(i) The Two Pillars ; These were discovered at a spot 
about half a mile west of the tola or hamlet of Rampurva. One 
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of them was found partly buried in the ground fn a slanting 
position and Carlleyle had excavated around it and discovered 
an inscription. In 1880-81 Cunningham again thoroughly 
excavated its surroundings and underneath it and disconnected 
its broken capital from the main shaft and found, while doing 
so, that the capital was fastened to the shaft by “a solid 
barrel-shapen bolt of pure copper, measuring 2 feet | inch long 
and 5-5/16 inches in diameter at centre ; it tapers slightly 
towards the ends where its diameter is 3-5/8 inches. The bolt 
projected exactly half its length or 1-1/1 inches, from the shaft, 
and the projecting portion received the capital ; both ends of 
the bolt were beautifully fitted into the stone, thus dispensing 
with any cement substance to hold it. The copper is exquisitely 
worked into shape, apparently with the hammer, slight marks 
of which are still visible and altogether is a surprising piece 
of metal work for so early an age (for I doubt not that this 
bolt is the original one placed in the pillar simultaneously 
with its erection), being so very true in form”. The bolt is 
now in Indian Museum, Calcutta, and weights Lbs. On 
the body of the bolt are incised some curious marks of which 
two can be identified as the “taurine” and “the three-arched 
chaitya” symbols as noticed later by Daya Ram Sahni 
in 1907. 

Sahni had more thoroughly excavated the ground around 
the pillar in 1907, to a depth of 16' below the ground level, and 
found it resting edge-wise .on a stone slab T 9" square and 
T 9" thick. Excluding the tenon, which is 2J* high, the total 
height of the shaft is 44' lOJ", the diameter at top being 3' and 
that at the bottom being 4' IJ". Only 36' of the shaft is 
polished. Upto 1913 the pillar was lying in the swamp but 
in that year it was with great difficulty removed and placed in 
a horizontal position, on a brick platform, 200 yards to the 
south of its original find-spot. On the central portion of the pillar, 
all around, is'a well-preserved inscription of Asoka containing 
all the well-known six pillar edicts of that emperor issued by 
him in the 26th year of his reign. In order to protect this 
inscription a small brick shed has been erected over this 
portion of the pillar. Besides the Asokan inscription there are 
also some scriblings on the pillar representing crude figures of 
peacocks and other birds on the shaft and on the tenon at 
the top. 

Both Carlleyle and Cunningham had tried to trace the 
broken portion of the capital which once adorned the top of 
the pillar but they could not succeed in locating it. But in 
1907-8, after a closer search, Daya Ram Sahni succeeded in 
getting it near the site of the pillar. The capital is more than 
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7' in height including the lion figure and is exactly similar to 
the one surmounting the column at Lauria Nandangadb (ct. 
p. 234 above). It is now placed in the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta. 


As regards the second pillar, in 1877 Carlleyle found its 
shattered stump standing erect in the ground to a hmght o 
6 feet, but in 1880 Cunningha'm says that it was 3 7 
the ground level and buried very deeply into the earth. T is 
standing fragment of the pillar, says Cunningham, “is compos 
of unpolished sandstone and has been split down the cen re 
for about 18 inches from the top. I excavated all round it 
with a view to copy any inscription it might bear, but after 
digging to a depth of about 5 feet, we came to water ^ an 
apparently this has not been inscribed.” The remaining 
portions of this pillar and its capital could not then be 
by Cunningham. But later in 1907-8 Daya Ram Sahni while 
digging extensively near the site discovered the missing 
as well as the capital. The entire shaft was 43 ^ 
in height with a diameter of 44" at base and 25" at top 
a socket hole on it being 5^" in diameter. The capital is 6 9 
high and consists of the usual bell ornament surmounted by a 
circular ornate abacus, supporting an almost life-sire figure 
of a bull 4' high. The capital is now in the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi. The pillar was placed on a brick pavement or 
platform. Part of the pillar and the capital bear the usual 
Mauryan polish. It may be noted that this pillar is rather 
slender in its proportions as compared with the first pillar and 
similarly its bull capital is somewhat Smaller in sire than the 
lion capital of the former. Further, though it is undoubtedly 
Asokan, no inscription is to be found on it. 

(ii) The Two Mounds :—The two mounds noticed by 
Carlleyle were later excavated by Cunningham in 1880-81 and 
at the larger mound of 20 feet height, he found, at a depth 
of 6 feet, a fragment of a linga, possibly 14" high and 6" m 
diameter, and having a very high polish. The discovery of a 
lingam or a pindi bearing a very high polish is certainly most 
interesting ; but unfortunately Cunningham abruptly closes his 
account of the excavations here so that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the context in which this §aiva relic was found nearby 
the pillars. Nor do we know from Cunningham what these two 
mounds actually represented and how they were related to the 
two pillars which once stood nearby. Of them one represented, 
according to Carlleyle, possibly the remains of a stupa though 
no Buddhist antiquities or finds are reported to have been made 
in the area. Carlleyle states that “there are some brick ruins 
buried in the ground and some very large ancient bricks were 
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dug out of the soil.” Whether or not any other structural 
Buddhist monumeuts were associated with the above two pillars 
is a point worth investigating into and the two mounds and 
the brick ruins, if they now exist, deserve to be explored and 
excavated especially because of Cunningham’s discovery of a 
polished linga in one of them. 

Cunningham, ASI, XFI^ pp. 110-117 ; Carlleyle, CAST, 
XXII, pp. 51-57 ; Bengal List, p. 380 ; An. Rep., AISI, 1902-3, 
38-40 ; 1907-8, pp. 181-88 ; An Rep, ASI, E. C. 1906-7, p. 16 ; 
1912-13, p. 36 ; BDG, Champaran, pp. 172-74 ; Kuraishi, Li$t, 
pp. 16-19' 

364. Rap (PATNA)—MOUND AND VAISHNAVA TEMPELE (?) 

The small village of Rap is situated about 4 miles north 
of Vikram. The antiquity of the place is referred to only by 
Buchanan who, it appears, did not actually visit the place. The 
village contains a mound about 1200' x 300'. Its “elevation is 
quite considerable and the surface very irregular, owing probably 
to excavations made to remove the materials." In his time 
some brick ruins were still seen on surface. Near the east of 
the mound was lying an image of a four-armed deity called 
Chaturbbuja. Buchanan would attribute the relics to a Cbero 
Raja. The mound, therefore, deserve to be explored further. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaga, I, pp. 261-62. 

365. Rob (GAYA)—ANCIENT MOUND, WELL AND INSCRIPTION :- 

This large village is situated about 10 miles east of 
Nawada and its antiquity was first brought to notice by Beglar 
in his report for 1872-73. But his information is too scanty. He 
only mentions an old mound of bricks and “several statues.” 
He, however, states that an old inscription slab of stone was 
found at the site and thrown into an old well nearby. He tried to 
get the well examined by divers but because of the depth of water 
the inscription could not be recovered. If the information is correct 
it is worth-while to recover it even now, since no such inscription 
has been reported from the place uptil now. The ruins would, 
therefore, deserve further exploration. 

Beglar, OASl, VIII, p. 115 ; Grierson, Notei on the Diitriet 
of Gaga, p. 31 ; cf. also JBORS, V. p. 598. 

366. Rohoi (PaTNA)— BUDDHIST RUINS AND INSCRIPTION : — 

The village is situated f-bout 7 miles north of Bihar Sharif 
and its antiquity is found noticed only by Broadley in 1872. 
It is not, however, clear whether a large Buddhist site is to be 
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expected here. He only casually mentions some Buddhist ruins to 
the east of the village and in addition, he refers to a 
number of Buddhist images “perfect and unmutilated, a very 
unusual circumstance in Bihar (i. e. Bihar Sharif), the records 
on the tombs of whose saints generally wind up by telling us 
that the deceased ‘was the breaker of images, and God has, 
therefore, given him a place in Paradise’. The whole of the 
idols appear to have been removed (doubtless at the approach 
of the Muhammedans) and buried some distance from the ruins 
in the open plain. They were discovered there by the 

Zamindar of Rohoi.twenty years ago, and taken away by 

him to his garden, where I found them.” Broadley procured 
them from the Zamindar for his own collection which was later 
transferred to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Broadley gives an 
eleborate description of some of them. They appear to have 
been, all of them, images of Buddhist divinities. On one of the 
sculptures is an inscription, which refers to the 13th regnal year 
of the Pala King Vigrahapala, III, and to the religious gift of the 
image by a goldsmith (i. e. Suvarnakara) named Deheka, son 
of Saha. 

Broadley JASB, 1872, pp. 296-8; For the inscription 
cf. also CAST, III, p. 121 ; R. D. Banerji, Memoirs, ASB, 
Vol. V, p, 112 and Bhandarkar’s List, No, 1633. 

367. Rohtasgadh (shahabad)—fort, buildings, Hindu and 

MUSLIM RUINS ;— 

History ;—The hill of Rohtas is situated along the western 
bank of the river Son about 24 miles south of Sasaram, q.v. 
The hill, it is said in local legends, was named after the prince 
Rohita or Rohitasva, the son and successor of the famous 
epic or Puranic king Harischandra of the solar dynasty of 
the Ikshvakus who, according to Puranic tradition, ruled over 
the kingdom of Ayodhya in north-eastern U. P. The Puranic 
legends, however, throw no light on how the prince came to 
be associated with this hill and in fact they do not pointedly 
refer to this hill at all. There is, however, a reference in the 
Aitareya Brahmana (vii, 1^1) and in the Sahkhayana §rauta- 
Sutra (XV, 8.8) to the famous tale of Sunahsepa in which 
Rohita figures as a ^son of king Harischandra. The story 
here goes that Harischandra had promised to god Varuna 
that he would offer, as sacrifice, his son when he would be 
born. Rohita, when he caine to know of it, fled to the jungles 
but -later purchased Sunahsepa as a victim in his place. It is 
said he lived in the jungles for 22 years. But these Vedic 
references give no indication about the locality of the jungles 
where he lived; nor do they mention this particular hill. It 
is further not known whether he alligned himself with any of 
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the primitive or hostile tribes and founded any line of his 
ovm with their help. The Harivamsa, which is a much later 
work, however, says that Rohita founded a town called Rohita- 
pura ; but it is difficult to identify it with the present Rohtas 
hill since no fort or hill is mentioned by that work in this 
connection (cf. Harivarnsa, I, 13, 26). 

The early history of Rohtas is thus obscure, nor are 
there any. ancient ruins found on the hill, or in the fort, 
which can credit the place with such a high antiquity. The 
earliest historical record about Rohtasgadh is a short inscription 
of MahSsamanta §asahka-dava found engraved on a rock of the 
hill (cf. p. 503 below). According to Fleet the inscription can 
be assigned to the 7th century A. D. on palaeographical grounds 
and the name 6asahkadeva may be identified with the famous 
king Sasahka of Bengal. The history of this remarkable persona¬ 
lity is one of the great mysteries of ancient Indian history. 
Hiuen Tsiang calls him the worst persecutor of Buddhism, who 
uprooted the sacred Bodhi Tree and desecrated the Great 
Temple at Bodh-Gaya, destroyed a number of Buddhist 
monuments at Pataliputra. History knows quite well how he 
murdered Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of Harsha and how 
he was a staunch fiaivite. His appearance as well as disap¬ 
pearance from the pages of history have been quite sudden and 
striking. How his inscription came to be engraved 
in its seal-matrix only on the rock of Rohtas hill is equally 
interesting; since we hear nothing of Rohtas hill as of any 
historical importance till the 7th century A. D. There are 
besides no ancient remains at Rohtas which can be dated to 
such an early date except the seal-matrix of the inscription. 
It is believed that ^asanka originally belonged to some ruling 
family of the hilly tracts of Bihar and Orissa and held his 
capital at Karnasuvarna ; but whether his family had anything 
to do with Rohtas is not known. It is, however, known from 
the inscriptions of the Chandra kings of Vikramapura in 
Bengal that they claimed to hail originally from Rohitagiri, 
which may possibly be the same as the Rohtas hill* (cf. Bhan- 
darkar’s List No. 1516). Similar claim is made by the 
Tunga family of Orissa whose records state that they emigrated 
from Rohitagiri and were devout worshippers or Mahesvara 
or Siva. It is thus clear that in medieval period Rohtas was 
famous as the original home of certain ruling dynasties who 
later ruled over parts of Eastern Bengal and Orissa, a fact 
which would undoubtedly invest the hill with considerable 


1. R. C. Majamdar, however, says that this identification is not quit* 
certain, though it is generally accepted. It is also suggested that it may be 
identified with the Lalmai Hills near Comilla of. H iatory of Bengal, Vol. I p. 
J49 ; and I B g, II, pp. 655-6. ’ 
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antiquity and historical importance. But this is nowhere to 
be found attested with any remains or ruins now existing on 
the hill. 

What is still more interesting is that there exists a similar 
tradition amongst the semi-primitive tribes of Bihar such as the 
Kharwars, Cheros, and the Oraons that Rohtas was their 
original home. The Gazetteer says that the Kharwars claim to 
belong to the “solar race” like some of the Rajput families in 
Rajasthan; while the CheroJ say that before their conquest 
of Palamau (cf. p. 349 above) they lived at Rohtas. The 
Oraons also claim that Rohtas was their original homeland 
from where they were ousted by the Hindus. The history of 
these interesting tribes, who ruled the outlaying parts of 
southern Bihar for centuries before the advent of Islam, still 
remains to be thoroughly investigated. The fact that the 
Rohtas hill was once an important centre of one of these tribes, 
especially the Kharwars, appears confirmed from an inscription 
at Phulwari on the hill, which actually refers to a chief named 
Pratapadhavala of the Khayaravala-vamsa or family which ruled 
these parts in about the I2th century A. D. (cf. p. 493 below). 

It would thus be seen that by the 12th century A. D. 
Rohtas had fallen into the hands of the semi-primitive tribes 
who may have ousted the earlier Hindu chiefs. The Hindus, 
perhaps, ruled at Rohtas from the 7th century onwards and it is 
probably from them that the Chandras of Vikramapura and the 
Tungas of Orissa claimed their descent We have, however, no 
clear and reliable details about these historical developments ex¬ 
cept what can be learnt from the inscriptions already alluded to 
above. No early Hindu monumental ruins have been reported 
from the Rohtas fort or hill. 

The history of Rohtas from the 12th century to the end 
of 15th century is still very obscure. It is to be noted that 
though Muslim rule had been firmly established in the Gangetic 
belt of Bihar and Bengal, the Muhammedans had not 
penetrated into the wilder and the inaccessible forest regions 
of southern Bihar which included the Rohtas hill. During 
these centuries some of these regions were undoubtedly 
held by the semi-Hinduised and semi-primitive tribes of the 
Kharwars, Cheros, Oraons and others as will be clear from the 
accounts of the places like Japla, Dudhapani, Palamau etc. 
(cf. pp. 122, 188, 349 above). Upto the end of the 15th century 
Muslim historians make very few references to Rohtas probably 
because of this fact. A local tradition preserved by the Mujawirs 
of the tomb of Ibrahim Malik Bayyu at Bihar Sharif, as quoted 
by Blochmann in 1873, refers to Raja Hans Kumar of 
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Rohtasgadh who, it is said, “frequently came to Bargaon, 
the great Buddhist Monastery, to worship.” The Raja, 
according to the same tradition, was vanquished and killed 
in a battle and his “head and the sacred thread were buried 
at the foot of the hill, which still bears the name Munda-malS.” 
It is not now known whether any such spot exists at the foot 
of Rohtas hill. The Raja is made a Buddhist by this story; 
but no Buddhist remains have so far been traced at Rohtas. 
The legend may be, therefore, without any historical basis; 
though it is quite likely that the hill was held by some 
semi-Hinduised or semi-primitive tribal chief little known in 
history. 

The fort of Rohtas figures more prominently and regularly 
in history from the time of Sher Shah who, is is said, captured 
the fort from a Hindu chief, through a treacherous stratagem. 
A story is told that Sher Shah applied for assylum for the 
safety of his family to the Raja who promised to accede 
to his request, but Sher Shah played a treacherous trick in 
sending several hundred ddis, in the first few of which were 
some old women, apparently to elude the guards ; while in the 
remaining one he sent his Afgans fully armed. On securing 
entry into the fort the Afgans over-powered the guards and 
Sher Shah, who was camping nearby, thus secured an easy 
access to the fort and vanquished the Raja. The story is 
discounted as untrue by some historians’. Sher Shah then 
improved the fortifications considerably and posted a strong 
garrision of 10,000 match-lock men under a commander who 
held the fort throughout the Suri period. 

In about 1587 A. D. the emperor Akbar bestowed upon 
Raja Man Singh the jagir of Rohtas and that Raja soon made 
it his provincial capital when he was governor of Bihar. He 
did considerable improvements in the fortifications and raised 
a number of buildings which will be referred to below. Man 
Singh was associated with Rohtas till the year 1607. Some 
years later Shah Jahan rebelled against his father and his 
family and treasures were for some time given shelter in the 
fort of Rohtas, the commander of which had surrendered 
himself to the prince. When Shah Jahan, the prince, was 
granted pardon by bis father, Jahangir, the fort was made 
over to the imperial troops. 

In 1627 Shah Jahan came to the throne and presumably 
the fort continued to remain in the imperial possession without 
any disturbance. But this is rendered somewhat uncertain as 
will be evident from a Sanskrit inscription dated V. S. 1688 

1. See Kaauago, Shef Shah, (1921), pp. 164 ff. 

63 
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(A. D. 1631) found at Rohtas which says that one Viramitra, 
son of the Tomar Rajput clan of Gwalior, conquered the fort 
from Sher Khan, an act which, says the inscription, astounded 
even the Delhi emperor as one unachieved by anyone else (cf. 
Durgani Rohita’sve svakamakrta krti Seru-shanam vijitya naitat kopi 
vyadhasiditi chakita-matir vtkihya Dillisvaro pi) (cf. p. 494 below). 
Unfortunately the significance of this inscription has been 
overlooked under the impression that the Sher Khan of the 
inscription refers to the famous Sher Shah, who lived about a 
century earlier thus doubting the authenticity of the inscription.^ 
It is obvious that Sera-sanam does not mean Sher Shah but 
Sher Khan and it is not unlikely that this Sher Khan may 
be some other Muslim, or Afgan chief, from whom 
Viramitra captured the fort probably for the Delhi emperor 
himself and not as an independent adventurer. The inscription 
gives a detailed genealogy of the Tomara chiefs of Gwalior 
which substantially agrees with the known history of the ruling 
Tomara family of Gwalior as given in the Gwaliormama 
(cf. Gwalior State Gazetteer, Vol. 1, p. 231 S). The inscrip¬ 
tion refers to the founder of the Dynasty as Vira Singh 
and to other important rulers like Dunger Singh, Kirtti Singh 
and most important of all, the famous Raja Man Singh, who, 
the record adds, was the lover of the learned, and a great 
expounder of music, especially its Dbrupada style (ci. prodyat 
ianglta-raga-dhrupad-gaia-pada Bharatt gambabhuva). There is 
thus no doubt that the inscription refers to the geneology and 
history of the Tomara kings of Gwalior from whom Viramitra 
was thus truly descended. But how he emerged suddenly as 
a conqueror of the impregnable Rohtas fort is a point on which 
the inscription does not throw much light. It is quite known 
that Vikramajit, son of Raja Man Singh, had to surrender 
Gwalior to Ibrahim Lodi in about 1519 A. D. and it is said his 
descendants had later to flee the country before the Muhamme- 
dans and to take shelter with the Ranas of Mewar. The 
grandson of Vikramajit was Salivahana, who seems to have 
entered the service of the Musalman rulers and it apf)ears 
Viramitra, Salivahana s second son, was in the service of the 
Mughal emperors in the course of which he may have conquered 
the fort as claimed in the inscription. The Gopachala of the 
inscriptim is thus undoubtedly the famous Gwalior fort, now in 
Madhya Pradesh, and not “a neighbouring hill fort” as stated 
by the editors of the inscription (cf. JASB, 1839, p. 695). 


a« publiVhe^i^J^'sB^rgSg'^p ggg •"scription with its text 

of the fort whiVh ia > P''7’^ ^ he makes Syamasahi as the conqueror 

fa l631A D ifthereXn'rrf- the event took^laoe 

died earlier in 1627 A. D.of.hlsTS^p^Hs! 
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It is not known how long the Tomar family held the fort 
of Rohtas; but it is certain that hardly six years after Viramitra’s 
boasted exploit of the conquest of the fort it was under the 
command of one Ikhlas Khan as stated in an inscription at 
Akbarpur at the foot of the fort (cf. p. 1 above) After his 
defeat at the hands of the English in 1794 Nawab Kasim Ali of 
Bengal had sent his family and treasures to this fort for their 
safety; but the fort was surrendered by his officers later to the 
English troops. Buchanan says that originally a regular 
garrison of about 1000 men was posted at Rohtas under the 
command of an officer whose post was hereditary and was held 
first by the Rajputs but later the holders were Muhammedans. 
In addition there was a guard of 400 to 500 men under the 
Daroga of the fort. Under the British, however, a small native 
guard was posted for some time; but afterwards the place was 
finally abandoned. The fort now gives a deserted look, there 
being only a few straggling villages or hamlets still existing 
inside its walls. 

Modern Exploration of the Monuments on the HiU :— 
Buchanan is the first modern authority giving a descriptive 
account of the ancient ruins on the hill. It appears Cunningham 
and his assistants did not include the Rohtas hill in their pro¬ 
grammes of survey woik in Bihar. Hunter gives some infor¬ 
mation in his Statistical Account of the district. The Bengal 
List and the District Gazetteer, as usual, quote mostly from the 
above two sources. There exists also a small monograph on 
Rohtas-gadh written by an officer of Bengal Civil Service, one 
Shri Upendra Ghosh, and published in 1908. A more systematic 
and well-connected account of the fort is, however, found in the 
List of Kuraishi. 

Topography and Situation :—The Rohtas hill forms part 
of the Kaimur range of hills which run along the western 
bank of the river Son and is nearly 1490 feet above the sea 
level. It rises abruptly, over the low-lying plains along the 
river, in sheer rocky precipices, its sides being deeply indented 
by deep gorges scoured out by the hill streams. The small 
hill stream called Aosani Nadi encircles the hill on the north, 
while towards west the valley called Kariari Kho defines its boun¬ 
daries and meet at the narrow neck of the hill referred to 
below. Its summit is occupied by a very extensive table¬ 
land of uneven rocky surface covered with thick jungle. 
This table-land is enclosed by fortifications extending 4 miles 
east to west and 5 miles north to south, thus making a total 
circuit of nearly 28 miles. Towards the west the hill is 
connected with the other hills, through a narrow neck of high¬ 
land with deep chasms on both sides. On all the other sides 
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the hill is very steep and precipitous making the summit almost 
inaccessible j though there are said to be about 84 practicable 
passages to go up the hill* the ascents being mostly very 

difiBcult and through very thick jungles. The hill is thus 

naturally protected on all the four sides and when further 
defended by artificial works, it must have once been regarded 
as a very impregnable fortress and could be reckoned as one 
of the most important of the hill-forts in India. Besides 
it commands an excellent view of the mighty river Son on 
its east. 

Thefortifieatiom It appears a survey-plan of the forti¬ 
fications has not been prepared so far. It is not, therefore, 
known whether the fort walls or ramparts covered the entire 
circuit of the hill for all the 28 miles. It is difficult 

to form a clear idea of the defences, natural or artificial, for 

want of such a plan of the hill as well as of its surroundings. 
The Shah Jahan-nama, as quoted by Kuraishi, says, “that the 
fort walls covered a length of nearly 24 miles, and that “the 
fort originally had 14 gates; but only 4 gates give access to it 
since the time of Sher Shah.*’ These four gates are the main 
approaches to it and are known as Ghoda Ghat, Kathotiya 
Ghat, Raj-ghat and Mendhra Ghat which face the north, 
west, south and east respectively In addition to these Buchanan 
refers to 80 minor approaches or ghStis. He says further : 
“The access to the different works, and the communications 
between them are exceedingly difficult. The walls are not 
thick, and the masonry has all the defects of the buildings 
at Sahasram (i. e. Sasaram, q. v., below); Although it is 
said that there was in the fortress a great many guns, it does 
not appear to me that these works were fitted for receiving 
them. The embrasures seem to have been fitted for arrows 
and musketry, although there are a few holes, perhaps a foot 
square, through which canon may have been thrust. These 
works were still less calculated to resist the attack of modern 
warfare. They are completely commanded by a rising ground 
within 200 yards to the west, a few guns placed on which 
would no doubt knock down the lofty works and fill the 
ditch. In the time of Man Singh we may, therefore, safely 
infer, that canons were little used in sieges, whatever the 
flattery of Abul Faxl may assert.’’ Buchanan was struck 
by the fact that there was no citadel to provide for protection 
against an emergency. It appears, however, that Sher Shah 
did intend to erect a citadel in the square space along the 
south side of the hill which included the main water supply 
on the hill, “so that had an enemy carried the ascent, he 
would not have been able to besiege the citadel from want 
of drink. The south face of this citadel would have been 
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defended by the natural precipices of the rock towards the 
Son. Some progress had been made on the ramparts facing 
the east and north, but that towards the west had not been 
commenced, when the work was abandoned.” (cf. Buchanan, 
iShahaiad, pp. 112*3). 

In spite of the weakness of its defence works, as pointed 
out by Buchanan, the fort was considered by a Muslim 
historian like Ferishta as the largest and strongest hill fort 
in India. He adds: “Although the author (i. e. himself) has 
seen many hill forts in India he has seen none to compare 
with that of Rohtas.” (cf. Persian text, p. 226). In the troubled 
times of war or rebellion, it had been the favourite place of 
refuge for the families and treasures of persons like Sher Shah, 
Shah Jahan, Nawab Mir Kasim Ali of Bengal and others; 
and in the great uprising of 1857 Amar Singh, a brother of 
the famous Kuar Singh of Jagdishpur, infested the neighbour-, 
hood of Rohtas and used the fort as a rallying point of defence. 

The Gate* ; (a) The Kathautiya Gate : This gate is on the 
west of the hill and protects the rocky neck of land connecting 
the Rohtas hill with the Rehal hills towards the west. The 
area here is on a low level as compared with the plateau of 
the main Rohtas hill. It is 600' wide, with the low-lying 
plain along the river Son towards its south and the deep 
valley called as Gulariya Khoh on the north. The pro¬ 
tective works here, in fact, consist of a series of three 
gateways, one behind the other, viz. (i) the main Kathautiya 
Darwaza, which is the most imposing and strongest of all and is 
defended by massive masonry bastions and battlemented walls; 
(ii) Singh Dartoaza, also well defended by a ditch, bastions and 
walls. It is so called after the figures of two lions in the rectangu¬ 
lar masonry of its two bastions; and (iii) The Lai Darwaaa or Red 
gate, called after the reddish coloured stones used in its 
masonry, which formed an integral part of the inner or main 
line of fortifications on the plateau. Near this gate is a 
Sanskrit inscription in 4 lines of old Nagari characters dated 
V. S. 1279 (A. D. 1223). It records excavation of a well or 
tank by one Madhava in the reign of king Pratapa. Kielhorn 
says that this Pratapa was perhaps a descendant or successor of 
the Nayaka or MahanSyaka Pratapadhavala of Japla (cf. p. 182. 
above) who is mentioned in the Tara chandi rock inscription 
at Sasaram of V. S. 122S (A. D. 1186) (cf. Sasaram, j.r., 
below) (cf. R. L. Mitra, Proe. ASB, 1876, p. Ill ; Kielhorn, El, 
IV, p. 311 ff. and Bhandarkar’s List No. 476 and Kuraishi’s 
List, pp. 152-3 for the inscription). 

The Kathautiya and Singh Darwazas were, it is said, 
constructed by Raja Man Singh in A. H. 1015 (or 1607 A. D.) 
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as is testified by a damaged Sanskrit inscription and another 
Persian inscription on the arched entrance of the former gate. 
The inscription of 1688 (A. D. 1631) of Viramitra of the 
Gwalior Tomara family, already referred to above (p. 490), was 
found on the Kathautiya gate by one Mr. Ewer. It 
ultimately found its place to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is not unlikely that 
Man Singh’s inscription refers to repairs rather than to original 
construction of that gate. The low level of the rocky 
neck of land is explained by a local story that originally 
it was almost level with the plateau ; and a Hindu Raja had 
commenced excavation here so as to cut it down to the level 
of the plains below ; but the work was left incomplete because 
at the present level blood began to ooxe from the rocks. The 
spot is, therefore, held sacred by the local people in supersti¬ 
tious fear and is in worship. Buchanan says that the work 
here “has indeed every appearance of unfinished rudeness”. 

(b) The Eastern Gate facing Mendra Ghat :—This gate is 
now commonly used by visitors to the fort. It faces the village 
Akbarpur at the foot of the hill below and the river Son beyond 
it. The gate itself is not as imposing as the Kathautiya 
Darwaza, though it was well-defended by fortification and strong 
ramparts. Ghosh calls it as Mirara-ghat Gate, The ascent 
to it is cut at places to give an easy passage ; but in spite of 
this it still makes it difiicult to walk on it. On the ascent, 
just close to the gate at the top, are a few archways defended 
by masonry walls. 

(c) The Ghasi Eartoaza or '‘Warriors Gate”: —This gate 
commands the Ghoda Ghat or approach on the north of the hill. 
Like the Singh Darwaza at Kathautiya, it is well protected 
by strong bastions and battlemented walls ; but it gives a very 
norrow entrance of hardly 9|' and had wooden gates inside. 
As compared with its small width the entrance is unusually high 
and it is locally believed that this gate was meant for the 
pssage of elephants. A stone slab exists on the front wall of 
its guard room which contains a figure of an elephant from 
which the local story seems to have'taken its origin. The 
name Ghazi or Warriors Gate seems to have been derived 
from the fact that numerous Muhammedan tombs and Rajput 
cenotaphs or chhattris are seen close within the gate, some of 
which may be of the warriors who fell iu the battles of the fort. 
It is also believed that Sher Shah effected his entry to the fort 
through this gate. 

(4) The Southern Gate This is called the Rajghat 
Gateway or the royal gate, a name which perhaps belonged to 
the gate of an earlier Hindu fort on this side of the hill The 
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approach over the ghst this side is easiest though it is not 
commonly used now. From its weak defensive position it must 
have been originally provided with much stronger protective 
works ; but it is seen that this area had not been explored 
carefully, the details available being quite scanty. Kuraishi 
only says that near the gate are “long-flat-roofed chambers, 
which were possibly used as sentries’ barracks ; and the ruins 
of a considerable basaar can be traced here and there in the 
vicinity of the ruined temple near the Rajghat Gateway”. 
Ghosh has given a ground plan of these structures as well as 
of the gate but he does not describe them. 

Ancient Buildings intide the Fort : 

(i) Palate or Mahal Sarai :—This is the largest and the 
most imposing building in the fort, occupying almost the centre 
of the plateau. It consists, in plan, of an extensive open 
quadrangle, 520'(north to south) x 274'(east to west) and the 
main palace buildings along its eastern side. The quadrangle 
is enclosed by a high masonry wall with an arcaded gallery 
running along its interior (on west, north and south) for the 
accommodation of the guards and three gateways on its three 
open sides. The western gateway was three-storeyed, the uper 
storeys being intended for the NaubatkbanS or the Music Hall. 
Near it is a very deep tank with an arched square structure 
close by for keeping the machinery to raise the water as is 
evident from traces of masonry water channels nearby through 
which the supply of water was made to the palace. 

The palace is a large complex of buildings somewhat 
irregular and unsymmetrical in its lay-out or ground-plan and 
covers an-area about 550', north to south, and 327'east to 
west. The various portions of the palace may be described 
as follows :— 

(a) The Sathi-Gate or Hathia Pol : -This is the main 
entrance to the palace. It is built of stone masonry covered 
with stucco work which include sculptured figures of elephants 
set in a niche on its exterior wall on both sides of its arched 
entrance, from which the gate has derived its name. Over 
the figures of the elephants project two oriel-shaped balconies. 
Inside the entrance are the usual guard-rooms, the central 
portion of the passage being covered by a flat domed roof. 
The entrance passage leads to another large archway on the 
south which gives access to an open court to that side. On the 
exterior face of this southern archway are three inscriptions, 
two Persian and one Sanskrit, recording the completion' of the 
gate and perhaps of the palace building in A. H. 1005 (A. D. 
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1596) by Raja Man Singh. (For the inscription cf. JASB, 
1839, p. 693 ; Proe. ASB, 1876, pp. 8-9 and 110 ; and Horowitz, 
Liit, Nos. 1139-1140) and Kuraishi, Lift, pp. 168-169). 

(b) The Baradari or Offices :—On the south of the inner 
court near the Hathi Gate is a 2'high platform, 116'x 91', on 
which stands a double-storied building called Baradari. 'This 
building consists of a pillared verandah (39' x 16' 6") in front, 
a high-roofed spacious hall (40'2" x 19'5") in the centre 
and four small rooms at the corners. The entire building 
measures 84' x 46' 6". The building is symmetrically laid 
out and stands out in the isolated south-western corner of the 
palace area, separated from the other buildings. It is, therefore, 
quite likely that it was not intended to serve for a purely 
residential purpose and was meant for some official or cere* 
monial use. 

(c) The Eunuch's quarters and Rang-mahal : Adjacent to 
the north of the Elephant Gate is a set of apartments which is 
approached through another inner court. It consists of a hall 
and two side-rooms and a common gallery in their front facing 
the inner court. These are said to be the eunuch’s quarters. 
To their south is another set of three rooms. One of the 
apartments here has a painted dado work from which the name 
Rangmahal of this portion of the palace is derived. One of the 
chambers is said to have been the bed-room of Raja Man Singh. 
Over these rooms is a second storey consisting of a few rooms 
which communicate with the upper apartments above the guard- 
rooms of the Elephant Gate on their south. 

(d) The Baja's Residence and , the Throne Room : This 
building is close to the north of the above Eunuch’s quarters. 
It is a four-storeyed building, with the ground-floor consisting of 
guard-rooms at the entrance, a long arched gallery (52' x J1' 9") 
with a hall behind it (44'7" x 12'8") and another hall or a 
dark chamber further behind it along the eastern face of the 
quadrangle. In addition to these is a set of five rooms forming 
the northern wing of the residence. At the eastern end of the 
suite is a large gateway giving access to the Khana Bagh or the 
Zenana Mahal to be described below. The second story con¬ 
sists of a fine flat-roofed gallery (45'3" x 12'4*), resting on 
massive stone pillars and ornamented brackets with a large hall 
(52' 3" X 12' S") behind it, which is locally believed to be the 
throne room. The interior walls of this throne room and the 
gallery bear paintings upto dado height in panels of red, yellow, 
and blue pigments. Along the west wall of the throne rooin 
are two projecting balconies facing the quadrangle below. 
From this floor there is again a separate access to the first 
floor or second storey of the Zenana Maha} to tfie eagt. The 
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third storey consists of a domed chamber, 18'5" x 14'above 
the south-western corner of the throne-room and has an open 
terrace on its east and north and a projecting balcony at the 
north-western corner of the terrace. The fourth storey has only 
a small chamber, 14' 7" x 5' 10", with a vaulted roof on eight 
slender pillars and a terrace in front once screened by stone 
jali work, now no more. 

(e) The Khana Bagh or Flower Garden and Zenana Mahai :— 
Facing the east of the above range of buildings is a large 
square-shaped court enclosed by a range of apartments on all 
the four sides, except at the south-western corner, which is 
occupied by the Raja’s residence mentioned already. In the 
open court was once laid out a fine garden as seen from the 
traces of numerous parterree, defined by narrow paved path¬ 
ways, crossing at right angles to each other. The court is, 
therefore, known as phulwSri or flower garden. The rooms 
facing the court or the phulwan were perhaps meant for the 
ladies of the harem, including their attendants and the portion 
of the building was accordingly known as Zenana Mahal. From 
the middle of the eastern side of the eastern wing of the Zenana 
Mahal projects a block of eight rooms which were probably 
the baths and lavatories attached to the Mahal. Along the 
northern wing also are two projecting rooms or closets which, 
it is said, were constructed by Colonel Goddard in 1764-5 when 
he was in occupation of the fort. 

(f) The Aina or Shiih Mahal ;—In the centre of the open 
courtyard or phultoari, described above, is a double-storied 
building called as Mirror Palace or Shish Mahal. It stands 
on a raised terrace and has octagonal cisterns on all sides, 
excepting on the west. This building consists of a square 
vaulted chamber (24' 8" x 17' 2") in the centre, a covered 
verandah on each side and a small room at each corner. On 
the second storey is a similar central chamber and four corner 
rooms, the latter having hemispherical domes above them. 

Outside the south eastern portion of the Khana Bagh or 
Zenana Mahal were the service quarters, such as the kitchen, 
baths, washerman's tanks, waiting rooms for vendors or visitors 
of that sort. These quarters were also enclosed by a protective 
wall from outside. The baths or hammams were provided with 
boilers for hot water. 

(g) The Naeh-Ghar or Biwan-i-Am :—In the south-eastern 
corner of the Palace quadrangle is a building locally known as 
Nach-ghar or dancing hall. It consists of a large court, 88J' x 
73", surrounded by pillared and flat-roofed gallaries, except 
on the north, and a projecting balcony in the north-western 
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corner, perhaps meant for the chief or the Governor. According 
to Kuraishi this building, from its remote situation far outside 
the range of the private apartments of the palace, was probably 
the Public Audience Hall or Diwan-i-Am, like in the Mughal 
palaces elsewhere. 

(h) The Phool-Mahal :—This building occupies the centre 
of the southern half of the palace area and is surrounded by 
open courts on all its sides. It stands on a raised terrace, 
65' 4" X 45' 2", and consists of a spacious hall, 32' 8" x 14' 2", 
and a gallery, 31'xl3' 9", on its front and back sides. The 
walls inside and outside are adorned with numerous decorative 
niches which contain paintings in geometrical and floral patterns. 
In the centre of the hall are traces of a cistern with a water 
jet or fountain. The name of the building as Phool Mahal seems 
to have been derived from the painted figures of vases in the 
hall; but it would more appropriately be designated as the 
DiwSn-i-Khas or Special Audience Hall as pointed out by 
Kuraishi. 

(i) Other Buildings near the Palace : At a short distance 
south-west of the barracks in the front quadrangle of the palace 
is a two-storeyed house now in ruins. It appears it had an 
enclosed court-yard in front in which a garden was once laid 
out_ as the traces, still existing, would indicate. There are 
besides some graves on a large platform which may represent 
the occupants of the house. 

(ii) The Rohtasan temple This is situated about 2 miles 
. to the east of the palace, along the eastern side of 
the fort, on the top of a ^ small hillock, commanding an 
excellent view of the river Son to the east. According to 
Buchanan an image of the legendary Rohitasva was wor¬ 
shipped in this temple till the time of Aurangzeb, who, it is 
alleged, destroyed the image and built a small mosque on a 
^ ledge behind the temple. But the prince Rohita or Rohitasva 
is not known to tradition to have been raised to the status of a 
deity. It is, therefore, most likely that the temple was originally 
dedicated to the god Siva under the name of Rohitesvara i. e. 
Lord of the Rohita hill or the presiding deity of the hill. The 
name Rohitasan or Rohtasan is obviously a corrupt form of the 
earlier name. About the age or antiquity of the original shrine 
neither Buchanan nor Kuraishi give much information. From 
what Kuraishi says of its ruins it seems there are little of 
carvings and sculptures to be seen amongst them. Since the 
fort was under constant occupation of the semi-primitive Hindu 
chiefs, for centuries before Sher Shah, it is quite likely that a 
Saiva temple existed at the site ; and was later repaired or 
renovated during the time of Raja Man Singh, as is indicated 



by the character of the building as it exists now at the site. It 
is obvious this temple was later destroyed or fell into disuse 
when the fort was under the control of the Muhammedans who 
built the “wretched looking brick mosque” close by its side. 
There is, kowever, no clear evidence to show whether this 
happened under the orders of, or in the reign of, the emperor 
Aurangzeb, as has been stated by Buchanan, who may have said 
so, perhaps, on the basis of some local tradition. The mosque was 
recently removed by the Archaeological Department in connec¬ 
tion with the improvements of the site of the temple. 

Architecturally the temple is not of much significance. 
It is raised on a basement of two terraces, one above the other, 
the lower and larger one being 91' 6" x 54' and the other above 
it being 59' x 50' and 4^' high. The temple is approached by 
a lofty staircase of 83 steps flanked by stepped walls. The 
structure itself consists of the sanctum, 28' square externally 
and 13' 7" internally, and a pillared hall or mandapa in_ front, 
which is mostly gone. On the exterior of the walls are 
projecting niches meant for images which no longer exist. On 
the central projections of the niches are carved small figures 
of fighting elephants. The only decorations on the exterior of 
the walls are “bold mouldings broken by deep vertical grooves 
and horizontal chases”. The door-frame also bears some 
ornamentation in floral patterns, a few figures of geese in pairs 
holding lotus buds in their joined beaks, two small figures of 
door-keepers or dvarapalas and a Ganesa figure on the dedicatory 
block of the lintel. The temple, obviously, was surmounted 
by a tower or sikhara which has disappeared already. Inside 
the sanctum is a linga, while in the mandapa is seen a broken 
figure of a bull or Nandi. 

(iii) The JTarischandra Temple :—This is situated by the 
side of the staircase leading up to the Rohtasan Temple. It 
is built on a raised terrace, 5' 5" high and 38' square and 
consists of a sftnctum, 2T square externally and 13’ 8" square 
internally, surrounded by a verandah on all the four sides. 
The sanctum is roofed over by a larger central dome with four 
smaller domes covering the central portions of the verandahs 
at the sides. The temple was probably dedicated to Vishnu 
and there is now a broken image, inside the shrine, representing 
a human figure wearing anklets and dhotis and a sword hanging 
from a belt. The representation includes broken figures of 
attendants; but the description as given by Kuraishi does not 
make it clear whether the image is that of Vishnu or of some 
other god. The point, therefore, needs clarification. It is to 
be noted that it is locally called as temple of Harischandra, i.e., 
father of Rohita or Rohitasva and it is not clear whether the 
broken image represents that legendary king according to the 
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local belief. The building was apparently erected d^uring the 
time of Raja Man Singh when he lived at Rohtas between 1586 
to 1606 A. D. 

Close to the south of this temple is “a square structure 
of dry stone masonry” which is pointed locally as the seat or 
baithak of Rohitasva ; but it is also said that it was meant for 
a Tulsi plant to grow on its top. 

(iv) Ganesa Temple :—This is situated about 200 yards 
south-west of the Inspection Bungalow. The temple stands on 
a raised terrace and consists of the sanctum and the mandapa 
or pillared hall in its front. The sanctum measures 17’ 3" x 
14’ 6" externally and 7’ 8' square internally and is roofed 
over by a tower or sikhara. The tower or roof of the mandapa 
has disappeared though the pillars are still in situ. The 
maifdapa measures 18’ 9" x 18‘ 7" inside. There is not 
much of carving or sculptures to be seen. The whole construc¬ 
tion is in stone masonry. From the style of its construction 
it is obvious that it was erected during Raja Man Singh’s time. 
The temple was once surrounded by a compound wall traces 
of which exist even now. Inside the shrine is a modern statue 
of Gapesa. Kuraishi, however, points out that till 1902, 
it appears, the temple had no particular name and the image 
of Ganesa is possibly a subsequent addition to the shrine. 

(v) Mahadeva Temple :—A little to the east of above 

is another temple locally known as Mahadeva Mandir. It 
Consisted originally of the sanctum and the maniiapa or hall, 
but the latter has disappeared already. This temple also was 
not known by any particular name till 1902, the linga, inside 

the shrine having been installed some time in recent years. 

Kuraishi says nothing about the age of the temple. 

(vi) Sabash Khan's Mosque, Tomb and Madr&sah :—A few 

furlongs to the north of the palace is the above group of 
buildings situated not far from the Ghazi Gate of the fort. 

The mosque is a fine building of greyish white sandstone. 

It consists of a prayer hall, 75' x 28' externally, with an open 
courtyard, 75' x 73', in front enclosed by a low compound wall 
of 5^' height. The only entrance to the building is through 
an arched gateway on the eastern wall of the court. The 
prayer-hall is divided into three compartments with correspond¬ 
ing three arched openings to them and the three domes above 
them. On the central arch of the prayer hall is a Persian 
inscription which records construction of the mosque by Habash 
Khan in the reign of Akbar in A. H 986 i. e. A. D. 1578 (cf. 
Kuraishi, pp. 173-74 and Pros. A8B, 1876, p. 7 for the 
inscription). 
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Attached to the mosque is the building of the Madrasali 
or school. It consists of a large hall, 42' 6" x 20' 3', partitioned 
into three compartments or rooms, with only one entrance at 
the centre, facing east. In front is a courtyard. According 
to Kuraishi this was more probably a residential building or 
house rather than a school. 

At a short distance to the west of the above mosque is 
the tomb of Habash Khan, the builder of the mosque. The 
building consists of a large court, 103' 9" x 96' 9", enclosed 
by a 6’ high compound wall, the main tomb being in the centre 
of the court-yard. At the four corners of the enclosure wall, 
and projecting beyond it, are four hexagonal pavilions sur¬ 
mounted by domes. In the middle of the eastern wall of the 
court is a small door, giving access to the court. The main 
building of the tomb measures 48' 6" square externally and 
35' 4" square internally and is surmounted by a large hemi¬ 
spherical dome. This central dome is further adorned by four 
small cupolas, supported on six pillars on the four corners of 
the building. The walls are built of stone masonry while 
the dome is built of bricks. In the centre of the tomb chamber 
is the grave of Habash Khan placed on a stepped plinth. A 
small Qanati mosque is attached to the southern compound 
wall of the tomb. From its position within the court-yard it 
appears this mosque was erected before the tomb. 

The occupant of the tomb (i. e. Habash Khan) is sometimes 
called as Daroga and sometimes a general of Sher Shah. 
Little is known of the history of Habash Khan. According to 
Kuraishi he was one of the brothers of Sher Shah ; while Bloch 
would consider him to have been a eunuch (cf. Kuraishi, 
p. 176 and Bloch, An. Bep., ASI, B. 0., 1902 p. 22). 

(vii) Mutlim Tombs near Ghaai Gate :—To the east or 
southeast of the above group of Habash Khan monuments are 
a number of tombs which have been already referred to 
above (p. 494). Of them the important ones are as follows :— 

(a) Tomb of Miraa Abul Ula :—It is only a small grave of 
grey sand-stone and contains a Persian inscription referring to 
Mirza Abul Ula, the inmate of the grave, as grandson of Nawab 
Ghazi Khan who died here in A. H. 1132 (A. D.). 

(b) Tomb of Zafar Shahid X —It consists of a mausoleum of 
a square domed chamber, 27’ square externally, with arched 
openings on all the four sides. Kuraishi says that it was in a 
bad state before 1929 ; but he gives no information regarding 
the history of Zafar Shah. 

(c) Tomb of Saqi Sultan :—^Tbis consists of an enclosure, 
46' square externally, having a round tapering minaret at each 
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of the four corners and the mausoleum in the centre. In the 
west wall of the enclosure is the mihrab or prayer niche with 
two minarets flanking it on both sides. The mausoleum stands 
on a low terrace, 16’ 5" x 16’, covered by a cupola above resting 
on eight stone pillars and four corner minarets which have 
mostly disappeared. Kuraishi says that one of the pillars has a 
carving of a niche containing a seated female figure which 
would indicate that some of the stone material for the building 
has been taken from some earlier Hindu building. There are 
two graves inside the chamber, one of Saqi Sultan and other of 
some unknown person. Over the mihrab, in the west wall of 
the tomb chamber, is a Persian inscription referring to Saqi 
Sultan (and not Shaft Sultan as read earlier by Bloch) and to 
his death through illness in A. H. 987 (A. D. 1579). Nothing 
is, however, known of the history of this personality. Bloch says 
that the mausoleum “has the finest specimen of stucco orna¬ 
mentation on its back wall”, (cf. An. Rep., ASJ, B.C., 1902, 

p. 22). 

‘ (viii) The Kiladar's Some :—This is situated near the 
barracks attached to the Rajghat gateway (cf. p. 494 above). 
This was a “very considerable building” when seen by Buchanan 
early in the last century, though now it is in a very ruinous 
state. It consists, in plan, of a court-yard, 92’ square, with a 
range of rooms on its three sides and a detached three-storeyed 
building to the south-east. The latter consists of a central room, 
19’ 6" X 16' 6", and a verandah to its east and west. The 
second storey has two small chambers and an open terrace ; 
while the third storey was once provided with a large chamber 
with a vaulted roof, measuring 3l’ 3" x 11’ 5", but now only the 
parapet wall all around, pierced with arched windows, has 
survived. The building is locally called as Pach-Mala (i. e. 
five-storeyed house) though it is, in fact, only three-storeyed. 
The name may have been derived from the extraordinary height 
of the building. 

Another dilapidated building exists nearby as mentioned 
by Kuraishi. It is more or less similar in plan and construc¬ 
tion. It appears there was once a large enclosure in front 
of the building, which contained a flower garden. The large 
gateway of this enclosure still exists in ruins some 30 yards to 
the east of the house. 

(ix) The Jami Masjid :—This is situated about 2 miles from 
the Palace on the road to Lai Darwaza. It consists of a prayer 
hall, 71 6 X 27 5", with a court in front enclosed by a 
compound wall which has disappeared, a dry rubble wall with 
uprights of wire-fencing now existing in its place. The prayer 
hall is built of white sandstone and is divided into three com- 
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partments, each with an arched opening in front and a dome 
above. The central bay is, however, provided with a high 
curtain wall which screens the middle dome from view and is 
adorned with a row of decorative niches, one above the other, 
on both sides of the entrance. At its top is an arched window, 
below the projecting sill of %vhich is a Persian inscription. 
The record says that the mosque was constructed by Haibat 
Khan in the reign of Sher Shah in the year A.H. 950 (A.D. 1543) 
(cf, Kuraishi, p. 182 and ElM, 1922-23, p.27 for the inscription). 
The interior walls of the prayer hall are adorned with 
arched recesses containing niches ornamented with vase 
decoration. The undersides of the domes, it appears, bore some 
paintings which are no longer visible. 

(x) Grave of Shah Bahateal Shahid :—This is situated in a 
small cave on the western side of the hill facing the valley called 
Bhukhi (i.e. literally, hungry) Khoh about a mile from the palace 
area. The hill here is a sheer precipice with a drop of about 
1000 feet. The cave was a natural one but was later enlarged 
slightly. The monument is described first by the District 
Gazetteer and is referred to by Kuraishi also. The latter says; 
“A flight of rather unsafe steps leads down to a low narrow 
passage, through which one has practically to crawl to the 
grave. At the foot of the saint’s tomb is a square depressioni 
about 4 feet deep, in the south side of which are two windows 
for light. One of the windows is closed. with a stone jali. 
The view of the forest-covered ravine and steep hill-sides here 
is one of surpassing beauty. Above the jock containing the 
cave on the north side is a large gira tree under which is the 
gave of Shah Bahawal’s Pir, or spiritual adviser, who is said 
to have lived in natural nudity. The narrow path-way which 
passes close to the upper grave is known as the Langa ghafi 
(naked road) and probably derives its name from this saint.” 

Bahawal is evidently an abbreviation for “Bahaul-Haqq”. 
Nothing is, however, said by Kuraishi about the history and 
age of the saint or his Pir. 

The following inscriptions have been noticed uptil now 
at Rohtasgadh 

(i) Rock inscription of SaSahkadeva The exact location of 
this inscription on the hill is not given by Fleet, who noticed 
it earliest in his well-known work on “Gupta Inscriptions.” 
Kuraishi makes no reference to it. The inscription is in 
reverse on the rock and the whole, perhaps, according to Fleet, 
represents a mould or matrix for casting copper seals in relief ; 
as the legend, as seen on the rock, is counter-sunk and not 
in relief. The seal-matrix is circular in shape, 4^" in diameter, 
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and has, in its upper smaller half, a damaged figure of a recum* 
bent bull facing to right. In the lower bigger half is the 
inscription, in Sanskrit, in two lines, which reads : Sri-mahs 
tamanta SaSanka-devasya (i. e. of the illustrious Mahasamanta 
§asanka-deva). Fleet’s suggestion that the Sasanka of this 
inscription is the same famous king Sasanka of Bengal who killed 
Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of king Harsha of Kanauj, 
is generally accepted. He assigned the inscription palaeogra* 
phically to 7th century A.D. (cf. Fleet, Oil, III, pp. 283-84 and 
Bhandarkar’s List No. 1741). 

(ii) Inscription of PratSpadhavda :-This was said to have 
been on a rock near Phulwari ghat; but in 1929 Kuraishi 
stated that it was not traceable. It was first noticed by Kielhom 
in about 1898. It refers to the chief or nay aka Sri-Pratdpa- 
dhavda of Japila (or Japla cf. p. 182 above) who, it states, 
constructed a road upto the top of the hill in V. S. 1225 (A.D. 
1168) (cf. Kielhorn, El, V, Appendix, p. 22 No. 152) ; Ind. Ant., 
XIX, p. 179 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 338 and Kuraishi, 
List, p. 172). 

(iii) Inscription of king Pratdpa :—This is engraved on 
the rock of the hill near Lai Darwaja or Red gate of the fort 
(cf. p. 493 above) for details. 

(iv) Phulwari Ghat Inscriptions :-This is on a rock near 
the Phulwari Ghat, a few hundred yards to south of the 
Rohtasan temple (cf. p. 498 above). It is in five lines and is 
dated V. S, 1934 (i. e A. D. 1338). It was first noticed by 
R. L. Mitra in 1876 and is not found included in Bbandarkar’s 
List. Mitra says that the inscription is on the jamb of “a gate 
in the citadel” and he adds that to the right of the inscription 
is carved, on the rock, a figure of Hanuman armed with a 
club with another figure of a lion nearby. According to Mitra 
it records the birth of two persons, named Muladaha Sinha 
and Muladala Bhima, but K.N. Dikshit, as quoted by Kuraishi, 
was doubtful about this reading. The record does not seem 
to have been studied carefully afterwards, (cf. R. L. Mitra, 
Proe. ASB, 1876, p. 109 ; Kuraishi, List, p. 153). 

(v) Inscription on north gate of the fort (i. e. Ghazi Gate ?) 

R. L. Mitra mentions existence of an inscription on a 
jamb of the north gate which he says mentions the house or 
room of one Galunatha. He gives, however, no further details 
regarding its location, date and contents ; nor is the inscription 
found referred to afterwards by any other authority (cf. Proc. 
ASB, 1876, p. 110). 

(vi) The Kathautiya Gate inscriptions; (a) of Eaja Man Singh; 
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Over the arched entrance of the gate are two inscriptions 
one in Sanskrit and the other in Persian. The Sanskrit record 
refers to the completion of the construction of the gate (or 
rather repairs to it) in It07 A. D., while the Persian record 
mentions Raja Man Singh as the builder of the gate, 
(cf. Kuraishi, p. 153 and see also p. above). 

(b) of Tomar Chief Viramitra Sena :—(cf. p. 490 above for 
details. The inscription is now in Indian Museum, Calcutta). 

Buchanan, Shahabad, pp. 107 ff; U. N. Ghosh. Rohtaegarh 
(1908) ; Hunter, Statittieal Account, XII, pp. 209 ff; Bengal List, 
pp. 362-3 ; Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, 1902, p. 22 ; An. Rep., ASI, 
1902-3, pp. 57-58 ; JASB, 1839, pp. 695 ff., BODG, Shahabad, pp. 
174 ff; Kuraishi, List, pp. J46-I83. 

368. Ruam (singhbhum) — ancient site, fort, tanks and 

COPPER SMELTING CENTRE 

This village is situated about 2 miles south-west of 
Mahulia in Dalbhum area of the district. Its antiquity is found 
notiped only by the District Gazetteer in 1910. The Gazetteer 
says that there are here remains of the former settlement of the 
Sravakas or Jains, though local tradition ascribes them to a Raja 
called Ruam, from whom the place seems to have derived 
its name. It is said the Raja built a fort here. “There is a 
ridge or moat of clay, which is said to have enclosed the fort, 
but which now encloses, and is itself enclosed by a jungle of 
fine trees with dense undergrowth. Close by are three old tanks 
and an accumulation of copper slags indicating that this must 
have been one of the centres of mining operations. Following 
the direction of the strike of the rocks, which from this point 
tends to south-west and south, old workings and slag heaps can 
be traced for many miles further, the last being 3 miles north of 
Kamerara on the Midnapore road.” 

BBG, Singhbhum, p. 225. 

370. Sagardih (champaran) — mound of a stopa (?), tanks 

AND MUSUM TOMB— 

The village Sagardih is situated about 13 miles south of 
Motihari or about 4 miles south-west of Pipra on the road to 
Kesariya (cf. p. 199 above). Cunningham was the first modern 
authority to notice the ancient remains here in 1880-81. The 
Bengal List merely copies from Cunningham’s report and gives 
no additional information. In 1902 Bloch visited the ruins 
but he too adds little to what Cunningham stated earlier. The 
Gazetteer also draws mostly from Cunningham, and Kuraishi 
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does the same as late as 1929. It seems after Cunningham 
the ruins had never been carefully examined by anybody. 

The Sagardih or Stupa mound and Tank called Qaya Pohhar 

The mound is situated on the eastern bank of an old 
tank, named Gaya-Pokhar, near the village. The mound 
measures 500’ x 300’ and was about 37' high when Cunningham 
saw it in 1880. According to Cunningham there was, tm the 
top of the mound, a solid brick stiipa which was despoiled for 
bricks by a road contractor, 25 years before him, in connection 
with the construction of the two bridges on the road nearby. 
He says the stupa was “nearly perfect” when the contractor 
despoiled it. He carried out an excavation here and exposed 
the ruins of a stupa, 22' in diameter at base. The base was 
found decorated with bands of brick mouldings of which the 
upper portion was divided into 14 faces by plain pilasters. The 
upper portion of the drum of the stiipa itself above the middle 
of the pilasters had disappeared already. Beneath the 
stiip'-i Cunningham discovered a raised terrace 20 feet above the 
surrounding ground level. After a careful examination he 
concluded that the terrace (175' in diameter) below belonged 
to earlier structure, possibly a stiipa, since the size of its bricks 
(17^* X 9Y X 3J") was different from those of the upper etupa 
which is 15"x8^"x2i". There are besides clear indications 
that some time had elapsed—as seen from traces of intervening 
vegetation—before the later stiipa was erected above it. This 
earlier stiipa was, according to Cunningham, a considerably 
larger structure in plan. The platform was found by him faced 
with a wall of bricks of the size seen in the bricks of the upper 
or later stupa indicating that it was reinforced with this 
masonry wall, which sloped inwards, when the later stupa was 
erected. About the age of the two structures Cunningham 
could not be definite but he would assign the later stupa to 9tb 
or 10th century and the earlier one to several centuries before 
the 9th century A. D. 

It should, however, be noted that except for two well- 
preserved large eotvries Cunningham seems to have discovered 
no antiquity whatsoever at the site in the course of his excava¬ 
tions. This would appear most strange since amongst Buddhist 
ruins of this age, elsewhere in Bihar, numerous Buddhist 
antiquities like sculptures, seals, terracottas etc. are invariably 
to be found. The ruins were never examined carefully to 
ascertain their real character and possible antiquity after 
Cunningham. Bloch’s remark, that he “would not hesitate to 
accept it to be a Buddhist stiipa, is of a casual nature; for he did 
not assign any reasons for it. The local tradition knows nothing 
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about its Buddhist character. On the other hand, it would attri¬ 
bute it to the legendary king Sagara of the famous “solar race’’, 
the great ancestor of Rama. Cunningham quotes a curious local 
story about the mound that “travellers used to find cooking pots 
lying ready for their use; but an avaricious Baniya having 
carried off some on his pony, the cooking vessels have never been 
seen since.” In 1929 Kuraishi stales that “at the present time, 
however, the Sagar Bhisa (i. e. mound) is nothing but a 
mound of earth and brick-bats completely overgrown with lofty 
trees and low jungle growth. He adds that it is probable 
that the “monument has been divested of all structural 
features”. Things may be much worse now but still it may 
not be too late to explore the ruins again to ascertain their age 
and real character. 

Muslim Tomb : At the south-west of the above mound 
a small brick tomb was seen by Cunningham in 1880. He 
says that it was of one Ghulam Husen Shah, who was more 
commonly known as Mallang or “mad-man”. “It is a small 
brick building, only 13^ feet square, but it has 15 highas of 
land attached to it.r The present occupant is the fourth in 
descent from Mallang, so that the shrine may be about 
100 years old.” He was apparently some Musalman saint 
about whose history, however, no further details are now 
available. 

To the south east of the Sagar-dih about 300 yards 
away, is a large tank called as Polhar or Bauddba Pokhar. 
Cunningham says that the name Buddha Pokhar may have 
been derived from the Sagar-dih mound which was once a 
Buddhist stupa. In his site-plan of the site (cf. plate VI) he 
shows some elevated mounds on the sides of tank; but he 
does not say whether they represent any ancient ruins. 

Cunningham, ASI, XVI, pp. 19-23; Bengal List, pp. 
386-8; Bloch, An. liep , ASI, B. (J., 1902, p. 6 ; BOih, 
Champaran, pp. pp. 161-2 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 19-20. 

371. Sahugadh (bhagalpur)—fortress or house— 

The District Gazetteer alone casually refers to the old 
house or castle here. It says that it is possible that the house 
at Sahugadh “was in existence in the time of Sikandar Shah, 
son of Ilyas Shah, king of Bengal, as coins bearing the date 
of his reign have been found in the ruins. The place does 
not seem to have been examined by any archseologist”. It is, 
therefore, worthwhile to explore the ruins more fully. 

SDG-, Bhagalpur, p. 42, 
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^72. Salempur (mujaffarpur)—bull capital (mauryan)— 

The village wras explored in 1918*19 by Pandey who 
discovered “a bull capital which was lying on the cart-road 
to the south of the village, and which on account of its technique 
and polish, similar to that on the Asoka pillars” has been 
assigned to the Mauryan period. “The capital consists of two 
pairs of bulls, seated back to back, on a plain square abacus, 
with a square block above the animals, which is adorned with 
the honey-suckle ornament.” The material of the capital is 
the well-known Chunar sand-stone. The capital is badly 
damaged, the heads of the bulls having been lost. The pillar, 
to which the capital once belonged, could not be traced and 
Pandey was of the opinion that the original pillar was 
erected nearby the present site of the capital by the side 
of the* Nirvana stupa of Ananda, the famous disciple of 
the Buddha. There are sites like Chirand, Vaisali and 
others (cf. p. 21, 85 above) which had been earlier identified 
by other scholars with the sites of Ananda’s stupa. Pandey, 
however, had not furnished any grounds in support of his new 
identification, for want of which it is difficult to accept his 
conclusion. 

Pandey, An. Rep., ASl, E. C., 1918-19, p. 45. 

373. Salgi (ranchi)—prehistoric site (?)— 

S. C. Roy claims to have discovered at this village a 
small chisel of grey gneiss which is now in Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, II, p. 67. 

374. Sakafagadh (santal parganas)—fort— 

This is situated hardly 2 or 3 miles east of Sahibganj 
and four miles west of the well-known Sakrigalli pass 
ascribed below. The fort is mentioned only by Buchanan in 
his journal. He says that the fort was built by a Nat Raja 
and named after his wiffe named Sakara." It contains some 
brick walls surrounded by a ditch so wide and deep that 
It IS called a tank (Talab), and is so clear, that the work is 
probably not very ancient.” Buchanan gives no other details 

o K/-V1-I 4- fhr-v 


Buchanan, Bhagdpur, p. 134 . 

375. Sakrigalli (santal parganas)—rock-cut pass and 

MUSLIM TOMB— 

The village of Sakrigalli is situated at the base of the 
ong range o the Rajmahal hills which run along the river 
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Ganges from Rajmahal (see p. 472 above) which is about 
16 miles to the south of Sakrigalli. The hills here 
terminate in a high rocky knoll with the river on one side 
and with a very narrow road, hardly 9 to 12 feet wide, in 
between, cut through the rock and hemmed in on eithe side by 
impenetrable jungle. This road or pass is the famous Sakrigalli 
pass which in historical times was known as the gateway 
of Bengal, as it was the only common approach to Bengal from 
Bihar in the west. In Muhammedan times it was considered 
to be of great strategic importance and had, therefore, been 
a scene of several battles. The road or pass has numerous 
intricate windings, which, at one time, were defended by 
numerous breast-works, ditches and walls ; but according to the 
District Gazetteer, there are now “no remains of fortifications 
and this dreaded pass is merely a pretty lane.” Because of 
the narrowness of its width the pass is called as Sakri-gally 
(i e. lane or alley of Sakri) and, from what Buchanan passingly 
states, it would appear that the name was derived from one 
Sakara, wife of a Nat Raja. Another derivation was proposed 
by H. Beveridge from Sanskrit sanktrnna i.e. narrow and gali i. e. 
path (cf. Calcutta Review, Vol. XCVI, 1893, pp, 72-72). The 
rocky pass may, therefore be attributed to some pre-Muhamme- 
dan date as the name would imply. Buchanan also refers to 
an old fort named Sakaragadh about four miles to the west of 
the pass (cf. p. 508 above). The village Sakrigalli apparently 
owes its name to the name of the pass. At the other end of the 
pass, on the border of Bengal, is the well-known fortress of 
Teliagadhi, q.v., described below. 

On the top of the knoll some ruins are expected and 
according to Ives, who visted them in 1737, they represented the 
remains of the tomb of a Musalman saint or Makhdhum named 
one Saiyed Ahmad. The ruins do not seem to have been 
examined by any archasologist as such. From what Ives says, 
the tomb was built in the 17th century by Shaista Khan, the 
then Governor of Bihar. In 1803 Bishop Heber described the 
tomb as “well worth the trouble of climbing up the hill. It 
stands on a platform of rock, surrounded by a battlemented wall, 
with a gate very prettily ornamented and rock benches all 
around to sit or pray on- The ‘chamber of the tomb’ is square 
with a domed roof very nearly built, covered with excellent 
chumm, which though 300 years old, remains entire and having 
within it a carved stone mound, like the hillocks in an English 
churchyard, where sleeps the scourge of the idolaters.” Like 
the top of the Teliagadhi hill it is possible that earlier pre- 
Musalman ruins may have existed here. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that the top is explored by an archaeologist for a more 
descriptive account of the ruins. 
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Buchanan, BhagcHpur, p. 134; BDG, Santci Pmytnai, 
pp. 279-80. 

376. Samdadahar (purnea)— fort or castle and tanks— 

The place is situated in the north-western corner of the 
district, about 1| miles from the Nepal border and close to the 
east trf the well-known embankment called as Birbandh (cf. 
p. 57 above). The ruins here were first noticed by Buchanan 
whose account is found merely copied in the Bengal List. The 
place does not seem to have been explored thereafter. The ruins 
are represented by a mound about 380’ east to west; the 
ditnensions of the other sides are not given by Buchanan. In the 
centre of the mound is a depression and on the sides Buchanan 
noticed ruins of brick buildings, but without any ornament or 
traces of plaster. Underneath a shed on the eastern side he 
noticed some crudely carved stones, perhaps forming part of 
some door or window frames which the local people call as the 
seat of Karnadeva, on whose history, however, Buchanan 
throws no light. There are besides traces of some tanks also 
inside the mound. The local people attributed the mound 
to the family of Karnadeva whose history, if any, is still 
unknown. 

Buchanan,Pttmea 72-73 ; Bengal Litt, p. 430. 

377. Sandhail Hill (Gaya)-saiva temples- 

The place is found noticed in 1906 with some details 
by Parameshwar Dayal only. He says that the hill is covered 
with ruins of temples and besides there are some caves. In 
one of the caves, called as Sita-ThSpa, there are some sculptures 
with short inscriptions but the writer gives no further details 
about them. The principal linga of §iva here is called as 
Sandhe^vara-natha from which the hill has apparently derived 
its name. The writer furnishes no information regarding the 
probable age of the ruins and in view of the inscriptions 
and the sculptures the hill certainly deserves further exploration. 

Parameshwar Dayal, JPASB, 1906, p. 25. 

378. Sanokhar (bhagalpur)-ancient Site and tank- 

Some time before 1954 a few images were discovered 
from the bed of an old tank near the village in the course of 
its re-excavation. Of the images one is of bronze or ashfa-dhatu 
which was found with a metal cover above it and having an 
inscription dated the 9th regnal year of the king Valalasena 
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(1. e. Ball5la*sena). D. C. Sircar, who noticed the inscription, 
would assign it to about 1166 A.D. 

D. C. Sircar, El, XXX, pp. 78-80. 

379. Sanrigaon (RaNCHi)-BURiAL ground and site (asura)- ’ 

The village is situated in the southern border of the 
district not far from the road to Chaibasa. To the east of th^ 
village S, C. Roy noticed in 1915 a high land called as ranr 
strewn over with brick-bats. Roy would identify this with' 
an “Asura” site. Between this site and the village he found 
the burial ground of the “Asuras" with upper edges of earthen’ 
vessels or urns then visible above ground. The stone slabs which 
once covered them had been taken away by the Munda! 
villagers already. Roy had eight of the urns dug out and 
he found in them only decayed bits of bone in ma sses of 
earth, some fragments of copper ornaments and a few 
stone beads. 

S. C. Roy, JbORS, I, p. 247. 

380. Sarandagadh (Singhbhum)-fort, iron drum and COW 

IMAGE- 

The south-western tract of the district is called as Saranda. 
It is covered with dense forests. Here at the junction of the 
Ponga and Koina rivers, about 20 miles south-east of Manodhar- 
pur railway station, is situated the fort of the name of 
Sarandagadh, built by the former chiefs of Saranda. Amon^ 
the ruins is an image of a cow which is in worship. In the 
nearby jungle are two large iron drums to which the local 
people pay obeisance whenever they pass by them. It is said 
the local chiefs used the drums formerly to summon the 
tribesmen of the locality. No information is available about 
the age of the fort, the image and the drums. 

JA8B, 1873, p. 114 ; BDG, SingUhum, 226. 

381. Saran-Khas (saran)-ancient site, sculptures and 

MUSLIM TOMBS- 

The village is situated 25 miles north-east of Cbapra 
and 16 miles north of Manjbi. The ruins here were 6rst 
noticed by Hoey in about 1900, who says that they covered 
an area of about 2 miles in length and more than half a 
mile in width. The site is situated along the river Gandak 
and is now occupied by the cultivated fields with bricks 
often discovered in the course of cultivation. The ruins 
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include what is locally called as Raja's leot or fort, a pile of 
brick ruins known as Ganj-i-Shahid or Martyr’s tomb nearby, a 
tomb called Khwaja Fir’s Mazar and two other tombs in an open 
enclosure. Hoey was of the opinion that the Raja’s fort was 
carried by assault by the Muhammedans and that this fact 
explains the presence of the Muhammedan tombs at the site. 
The only early Hindu antiquity noticed by him at the site was 
a large black-stone “about 41 feet long on which I observed 
Hindu sculptures of the Navagraha or nine planets. On the 
back of the slab there was a long inscription in Tughra 
character, of which I had not then the means of taking a 
rubbing. It is much worn and could not be read at sight. It 
is probably historically important.” The black stone slab of 41 
feet length with an inscription appears to be a mistake 
for 41 inches. The place does not seem to have been explored 
afterwards and would certainly deserve such an effort since the 
available information on the site is quite scanty and incomplete. 
It is not clear whether the inscription is the same as the one 
noticed earlier in 1873 by Blochmann which records construction 
of a mosque in the reign of Hussen Shah in A.H. 909 (A.D. 1503). 

Blochmann, JASB, 1874, p. 304; Horowitz, List No. 
1161 ; Hoey, JASB, 1900, p. 78, BODG, Saran, pp. 151-52. 

382. Saridkhel (RANCHI)—“asura” site— 

The village is situated six miles to the east of Kbunti on 
the Khunti Tamar road. The site is, however, situated along 
the left or eastern bank of the river Tajna, about IJ miles away 
from the village. The site was first examined in 1915 or so by 
S. C. Roy who describes it as “a large tract of gently sloping 
upland strewn all over with fragments of ancient bricks.” Roy 
was told that a gold ear-ornament was found at this site. 
Similarly stone beads are occasionally discovered in the area. 
Roy quotes a local tradition ascribing the ruins to Dit Raja 
and according to him this would indicate the name Daitya 
which is another name for Asura in Indian Puranic traditions. 
He would, however, suggest another possible interpretation of 
the name having been derived from Vikramaditya, the famous 
legendary hero or king of popular and literary traditions of 
Northern India. On the opposite or western bank of the river 
also Roy noticed a similar ancient site with occasional dis¬ 
coveries of worn-away iron implements. 

A. Ghosh later examined this place early in 1944 and found 
it to be “a very extensive site, the most promising of all the 
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Asura sites” visited by him. The site would certainly deserve 
an extensive exploration as already suggested by A. Ghosh. 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, I, 242-43. 

383. Sarsendi (bhagalpur)—fort, tanks and mosque— 

The village is situated in Madhipura Sub-division of the 
district, and its antiquarian remains are found noticed only in 
the District Gazetteer. About a mile south-east of the village 
is a mosque situated on an elevated ground, 400’ or so square, 
with a possibility of earlier ruins lying concealed therein. The 
Gazetteer gives no details about the building or its age. 

About half a mile north of the mosque is an ancient 
mound, about 120' square and 12’ high above the surrounding 
ground, which is locally believed to be the gadh or fort of Raja 
Bairisal who, it is said, was the head of the Ganbharia Rajputs. 
Local belief is that Bairi Sal was a very rich man and that his 
treasure of gold and silver coinsstill lies hoarded inside the mound. 
The Gazetteer adds that silver coins were reported to have been 
discovered by cultivators in the neighbourhood but it gives no 
details about them. To the east of this mound is a tank while 
towards its south-west is another mound, ICO’x 60’, which the 
local people say was the prison-house of the Raja. 

The legendary history of the place is rather obscure and 
gives no clue with regard to the history and antiquity of the 
ruins. It is said that the Ganbharia Rajputs came and settled 
here and that the ruins are about 500 years old. The Raja 
Bairisal is not known to sober history. But the local tradition 
is that in his time there were two/agir* who once ref used to 
respond to the summons of the Raja’s men and in the course of 
the scufBe which took place killed the men with their miraculous 
khurpit. The Raja fearing the consequences of the interference 
from the Delhi Sultans gave his sister in marriage to one of the 
faqirs. It is further stated that all the seven members of the 
family of the Raja’s sister, known as Dai Thakurani, were later 
killed and their seven graves are still found inside an enclosure 
with remnants of earthen horses and elephants seen on the 
surrounding walls. 

BBGr, Bhagalpur, pp. 171-73. 

384, Sarthua (patna)—buddhist mound— 

The village and its antiquity are casually referred to only 
by Broadley in 1872. Be mentions the ej^istence of an ancient 
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mound here which was almost levelled down when he visited it 
in 1872. It was from this mound that Broadley recovered a 
large image of Buddha, more than life-size, with the usual 
Buddhist creed formulas inscribed on its halo. He says nothing 
about its age. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, pp. 258-9. 

385. Sasaram (shahabad)—asokan edicts, rock-cut caves 

AND INSCRIPTION, ANCIENT SITE, 

FORT, MOSQUES, MUSLIM TOMBS, 

TANKS, WELLS, BRIDGE, ETC. 

Sasaram is one of the important ancient towns in Bihar 
and was first surveyed for its ancient ruins by Buchanan in 
about 1812. In 1839 Ravenshaw brought to notice some of the 
early inscriptions. Later during the years 1875-78 Cunningham 
visited Sasaram and described the ruins. A similar brief deSr 
criptive information is also to be found in Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of 1878. The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer 
draw their information mostly from the above sources. In 
Kuraishi’s List, published in 1929, only the protected monuments 
are described. The latest information on Sasaram is a small 
article by Sham Bahadur published in Bihar Research Society’s 
journal in 1945. 

History :—Legendary tradition, as in vogue in the locality, 
would associate Sasaram with the famous Haihaya king 
named Sahasrarjuna (i. e. literally “of thousand arms”) or 
Kartavirya Sahasrarjuna, who, it is said, was hotly pursued 
by Parasurama and was ultimately killed here. The followers 
of Kartavirya Arjuna, it is added, settled down here and 
founded the town which was named after the dead king as 
Sahasrarjuna-pura or Sahasram, the modern name being a 
corrupt form of the latter name. The legend of the king 
Kartavirya Arjuna and his enmity with Parasurama is quite 
famous in the Epics and Puranas. Here the king is found 
ruling mostly over the regions about the Vindhya mountains 
in Central India with his capital Mahishmatl on the river 
Narmada. Neither the epics nor the Puranas mention any 
such place as Sahasram where the king is said to have been 
killed and the place named accordingly. Buchanan was 
given a somewhat different version of this tradition and he gives 
the names of the place as Sahusram, Sahasram or Sasraong, the 
derivation of which was not very clear to him. The derivation 
of the name Sahasram as explained to him was considered by him 
as far-fetched. “It signifies lOOO toys or play-things, because 
a certain Asur, who lived here had 1000 hands, in each of 



which he held a different toy.” The name of the Asur, apparently 
Sahasrarjuna, was not quoted to him. The derivation from 
thousand monasteries (gahasra-arSm) of the Buddhists as 
proposed by Sham Bahadur would not be convencing since no 
Buddhist ruins as such have been reported so far at Sasaram. 

From one of the Asokan Edicts found engraved on the 
rock of the hill, close by the modern town, it would appear some 
habitation or township existed in the locality; but whether 
it bore the name of Sahasram is not testified by any historical 
source. The site called as Ko^hat is pointed out as the 
earlier site of the town (cf. p. 517 below) but it is still to be 
explored or examined more carefully for determining its age 
and character. There would, however, appear to be no doubt 
that a township, perhaps with the name of Sahasram existed 
here in the 11th or 12th century, as is clear from the Tara- 
cbandi rock temple inscription of V. S. 1229 (A. D. 1173) 
(cf. p. 517 below), and from discoveries of coins and of a Vishnu 
image at the Kotaghat site, already referred to. The Gazetter, 
perhaps quoting from Bloch, says that on the Chandan Shaheed 
hill there was a Buddhist site “which appears to have been 
appropriated later by the Muhammedans”; but there are no 
Buddhist ruins so far reported from the hill. 

The history of the town from the 12th to 15th century is 
similarly obscure. Buchanan quotes a local story about the 
Muslim saint called Chandan Shaheed who, it is said, acco¬ 
mpanied Mahmud of Gazni and in the course of his campaigns 
came here and was killed by the infidels. But the historicity 
of the story is doubted, though a tomb of the saint of that 
name still exists on the hill and is held sacred by the local 
Muslims (cf. p. 516 below). Early in the sixteenth century 
Sasaram was a Muhammedan town, forming part of the 
Jaunpur kingdom and under the control of Hasan Khan Sur, 
the Pathan Chief and father of the famous Sher Shah of 
Muslim history of India. Under Sher Shah the town must 
have been quite flourishing since a number of Muhammedan 
monuments of this age still exist in ruins at the place. The 
town lost its importance afterwards though it has continued 
to flourish as one of the few large towns in the district. 

(i) The Chandan Shahid Will : 

(a) Asohan Inaeription and a rock-cut cave :— 

The hill is situated about 3 miles to the east of the town. 
The name of the hill is derived from Chandan Shaheed who 
is referred to below. Near the top of the hill is a small rock- 
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cut cave, now locally called as Chirag-dan or lamp-shed ol 
the Muslim saint, Chandan Shaheed. Full details regarding 
the cave, such as its characteristic features and probable 
age, are not forthcoming though it should be presumed ^ to be 
an Asokan Cave with the usual Mauryan polish on its interior {?). 
Inside the cave, on a small rocky boulder, is an inscription in 
8 lines of archaic Brahmi characters covering a space about 
3' 5" X 1'. Part of the inscription is damaged; but it has 
been ascertained that it represents the Minor Rock Edict I of 
the Emperor Asoka. The purpose of the edict was, in short, 
to call upon the subjects, small or great, to exert themselves 
in the cause of piety. The reference to sata vivutha 
at the end of the edict is rather mysterious and has not been 
satisfactorily explained, though it is generally presumed to 
refer to the emperor Asoka. The inscription gives the date 
about the reading of which also there are differences of opinion. 
Kuraishi has taken the date as 13th regnal year of Asoka 
i. e. 257 B. C. 

(b) Tomb of Chandan Shaheed :—This is situated on the 
summit of the hill, hardly 30 feet to the east of the above cave. 
The tomb consists of an ordinary stone-built platform. 
About the history of Chandan Shaheed also no trustworthy 
historical information is available. The name Chandan is a 
characteristically Hindu name and is to be found neither 
amongst Persian or Arabic names. It has, therefore, been 
surmised that the origin of the name may have something to do 
with Chandan Das, a merchant who is referred to in the famous 
Sanskrit drama called Mudra-Rakshasa, the theme of which 
is intimately connected with Mauryan history. If at all this 
was so, how the name came to be associated with Islam 
remains to be explained. Buchanan was told that be was a holy 
martyr, who followed the army of Mahmud of Gazni and 
was killed in the course of his religious mission in this part 
of the country ; but he was not sure how far this local 
tradition was correct. There is further no positive evidence 
to indicate that early in the 11th century Islam had at all 
penetrated as far east as Sasaram. Cunningham quotes quite 
a different legend in this connection. He says: “A Muhammedan 
saint living at Benares had his head cut off by a Hindu named 
Chandan, and he fled away without his head until he reached 
Sahasiam. Here he asked a woman for a pan, or betel, 

to eat ; but she replied, ‘what is the use of giving you a p3n 

when your head is gone ?’ on which the holy man at once 
dropped down dead. The shrine on the top of the hill is called 

after him, Chandan Pir.” But how the Hindu name 

came to be so transferred to the Muslim Pir is not explained 
by Cunningham and thus the history of the Pir still 
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remains a mystery. There is an inscription at the tomb 
dated A.H. 1218 (A.D. 1803) referring to its renovation in that 
year. From an inscription in the mosque at the foot of the 
hill, referred to below, it would appear that during Jehangir’s 
reign the tomb was held with some sanctity. 

(c) Mogque at the foot of the HillAt the foot of the hill 
is a small ruined mosque which contains an inscription referring 
to its construction during the reign of Jehangir in 1613 A. D. 
(cf. Proe. ASB, 1876, p. 11 for the inscription). 

(ii) The Tara-Chandi Hill :-This hill is situated about a mile 
south of the Chandan Shaheed hill. The hill is named after 
an image of the goddess Tara-Chandi carved on a ledge of 
its rock which is still worshipped in the locality. Buchanan 
describes the image as “small and so besmeared with oil and 
red lead that I am not sure of its form. It seems, however, to 
represent a woman sitting on a man’s knee, but not in the form 
usual in Behar, which is called Hara-Gauri”. It is obvious 
from his description that it is a 5iva-ParvatI image. Unfor¬ 
tunately the ancient remains here do not seem to have been 
examined more carefully after Buchanan. We are, therefore, 
not quite sure of this identification. Near the image is a 
small rock-cut cave with traces of one or two pillars in its 
front which once supported, -perhaps, a porch. Within this 
porch, close by the side of the image is engraved on the rock, 
a long inscription which contains a protest of the chief or 
Nayaka Pratapa-Dhavala-deva, the Raja of Japila, against 
an usurpation of two villages by certain Brahmins in the 
neighbourhood under colour of a grant, surreptiously obtained 
through corruption of his officers from the Raja of Gadhinagara 
or KSnyakubja (or Kanauj) i.e. from the Gahadvala king Vijaya- 
chandra of Kanauj. The inscription is dated but the date is 
variously read as V. S, 1225 or 1229 (i. e. 1169 or 1173 A.D.). 
The inscription does not connect itself with the image of Tara- 
Chandi and the reason why it was recorded here is also not 
clear (cf. Bhandarkar’s List No. 340 for the inscription and 
other references to it). 

A little above the cave or image the Muslims had erected 
a small mosque which Buchanan mentions in his Journal. 
The Bengal List says that there is a Persian inscription of 
recent date in verses which record that this mosque was 
erected in the time of Emperor Aurangzeb and being in ruins 
it was repaired by one Munsif Ahmadulla in A. H. 1296 
(A. D. 1879). 

(iii) Kota-ghat Hill :—The exact location of this hill has 
not been described by Sham Bahadur who refers to traces of 
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of an old town site near it. He says that here “enough cnrios 
are found even today, after a good shower in rainy season. Near 
the old town site a life-size image of Vishnu was found, while a 
man was ploughing his field about 45 or 50 years ago. It is 
now installed in a temple just outside the town called as that of 
Badri-Narayana”. Buchanan, likewise, refers to “many small 
heaps” (i. e. mounds) between the Tara Chandi hill and the 
town of Sasaram which, he was told, represents ruins of buildings 
erected by the Kharawars or Cheros who ruled over the region 
before the Muhamgaedans- None of these mounds seem to have 
been e.xplored by any archaeologist, so far, which certainly 
deserves to be done in view of the historical importance of the 
place known otherwise. 

(iv) The Muslim Monuments inside the Totcn : 

(a) Tomh of Hasan Khan Suv :—This is situated in the 
heart of the town. It consists, in plan, of a large courtyard, 
345' X 296', enclosed by a high compound wall of ashlar stone 
masonry and the main tomb in the middle of the court. The 
enclosure wall has four domed turrets at the four corners and 
gateways on its four sides, the main or larger gateway being 
towards the east. The building of the main tomb consists, in 
plan, of a large octagonal tomb-chamber, 62' 6" across internally, 
surrounded by a S' wide verandah on all the sides, the whole 
building measuring 112' across externally. On each of its eight 
sides, the verandah has three arched openings and three corres¬ 
ponding small domes above it. The walls of the main tomb-ebara- 
ber rise higher above the domed roofs of the verandah and support 
a large central dome, somewhat pointed in outline and attended 
by eight smaller domes resting on the corners of the octagon. 
The soffits of the arches and of the small domes covering the 
verandah were once elaborately ornamented with floral and 
geometrical-designs and Quranic verses picked out in stucco, 
but now they have mostly disappeared. Similar ornamentation 
is to be seen inside the main tomb chamber also. In all there 
are 25 graves, including that of Hasan Khan Sur, in the tomb 
chamber, on the western wall of which is an inscription which 
records construction of the building by Sher Shah at the request 
Shaikh Abbu Sarwani. Hasan Khan, as is well-known, was 
the father of Sher Shah (cf. ElM, 1923-24, p. 27 for the inscrip¬ 
tion). The buildings in the premises are all built of cut-stone. 
The finial of the main central dome over the tomb chamber is 
ornamented with various mouldings and not with a cupola which 
originally crowned the tomb of Sher Shah described below. 

Attached to the tomb, inside Ihe courtyard, are a small 
mosque, consisting of a flat-roofed prayer hall, and a madrasah or 
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school, consisting of an oblong hall with a large courtyard in 
front. Outside the compound wall, on the western side, is a large 
stepped well, with stone ghats on its southern and eastern 
sides, covered galleries on the north and west and a large well 
in its centre. 

In 1812-13 when Buchanan visited the building he found 
it used as a military depot and wrote rather in strong language 
about such a use of the monument by the government, 

(b) Tomb of Sher Shah ; 

(i) The Tank and the surroundings : The great mauso¬ 
leum of Sher Shah is situated in the western outskirts of the 
town in the centre of a large excavated tank or lake. 
The original dimensions of the lake were about 
1200’ X 950’, which were reduced in recent years to 1130’ x 865’. 
The tank, it appears, was specially excavated to provide for the 
picturesque surroundings of a lake to the tomb at its centre, a 
conception quite original for the Muslim buildings of the time when 
the construction was raised. The excavated earth of the lake 
was thrown at some distance on all the sides of the tank and is 
still seen in high mounds. Buchanan rightly observes that 
these high mounds of earth “have always been ugly ; but had 
they been planted, they might have added much to the grandeur 
of the place”. Whether or not Sher Shah had such a scheme 
in his mind and whether it was carried into effect, it is difficult 
to say for want of sufficient evidence left at the site. The 
tank itself is surrounded by a strip of land all around which 
was enclosed by a low wall. It is possible that this area may 
have been once adorned by shady walks and some appropriate 
buildings as surmised by Buchanan ; but very little traces of 
them, if any, are to be seen now. Buchanan found these surround¬ 
ings of the tank in a most disagreeable condition. He says: 
“At present not only these above-mentioned areas, but the 
rugged naked banks by which they are surrounded, have been 
deformed by tombs of all shapes, sizes, kinds and materials, 
scattered quite irregularly and in all stages of neglect and 
decay”. With regard to the ghats leading down to the water 
of the tank he says : “The stair, which slopes down the sides 
of the tank, has consisted of five or six monstrous misshapen 
steps, in most parts totally broken, but enough remains to show 
that they never have been well-cut nor built; and they are 
out of all reach of convenient dimensions ; otherwise this part 
of the work would have been very grand and beautiful”. It 
appears after Buchanan’s visit certain improvements were 
carried out to the ghats and the surroundings. For instance, 
a? stated by Kuraishi, the ghat with the kiosks now seen iq 
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the middle of the eastern side of the tank was built by Shah 
Kabir-uddin Sajjada Nashin of Sasaram in the middle of the 
last century. 

The tomb proper was built on an island in the middle 
of the tank which was originally approached from the north 
over a bridge of arches which at the time of Buchanan’s visit 
had fallen. The tomb was, therefore, then accessible by 
a raft made of earthen pots which was “only constructed when 
strangers from curiousity visit the place.” The bridge was in 
ruins even in 1880-81 as was then seen by William Hodges. 
It was in 1882 in the course of repairs to the tomb that the 
present causeway was built in place of old bridge by the 
Government to connect the tomb with the northern side of the 
tank. At the northern end of the causeway is the entrance 
porch or gateway which consists of a domed chamber, about 35’ 
square externally, through which the old bridge of arches was 
approached from outside. It is built on a raised plinth and to 
its east and west are the remains of two small qanati mosques. 

The lake was connected with a canal towards its west 
through which the tank was fed by the rain water. 

(ii) The Main Mausoleum :—The island inside the tank is 
covered with a set of two terraces one above the other, faced with 
stone and about 30 feet higher than the water level of the tank. 
The lower or larger platform measures 243’ square, and it is 
seen that it was not built squarely with the cardinal points, the 
reason for which is not known. The sides of the upper terrace, 
however, face the cardinal points correctly. It measures 216’ x 
212’ and is 22’ high. It is enclosed by a battlemented parapet 
wall, with octagonal domed chambers at the four corners, 
two small projecting pillared balconies on each of its four 
sides and pierced with a doorway in the east which forms the 
only approach to the tomb. 

In the middle of the upper terrace stands the building of 
the mausoleum proper, on a low octagonal plinth, 135'across 
and hardly IJ' high. The building consists of a very large 
octagonal chamber, 71' 5" .across internally, surrounded by a 10' 
wide verandah on all the four sides. Internally the verandah is 
covered by a series of 24 small domes, each supported on four 
arches , but, as the roof is flat on the top, these are not seen from 
outside. At each angle of the verandah roof is a pillared cupxsla 
adorned by panels of white glazed tiles now much discoloured. 
The walls of the tomb chamber are 16' thick, relieved with three 
Icdty arches on each of the eight sides. They rise 22 feet higher 
above the verandah roof and support the magnificent and lofty 
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dome, which is said to be one of the largest domes in India. 
Surrounding the main dome are eight pillared cupolas on the 
corners of the octagon of the chamber walls. A similar pillared 
cupola once adorned the summit of the great central dome as 
seen by Buchanan in 18l2 or so; but during the restoration 
work of the building in 1882 Cunningham pulled it down and 
the present pinnacle placed instead, designed after the one seen 
on the top of the tomb of Hasan Khan Sur, already describes 
above (cf p. 518). The great dome is about 80' in diameter at 
base, the top of its finial being about 120' above its plinth and 
nearly 150' above the water-level of the tank. 

The interior of the tomb is sufficiently well ventilated and 
lighted through large windows on the top portion of the walls 
fitted with stone jSli fret-work in varying patterns. The grave 
of Sher Shah is situated on a low plinth in the centre of the 
chamber and nearby are 24 other graves of his officers or compa¬ 
nions. The jambs and spandrils of the arch of the mihrab on the 
western wall were once profusely adorned with verses from the 
Quran and inscriptions, with glazed tiles of various colours 
arranged in geometrical patterns and with beautiful floral carving 
in stone enclosed in enamel borders. Much of this decoration has 
vanished already. Traces of similar decoration in enamel or glazed 
tileworks are also to be seen on the interior of the dome, the walls 
and the cupolas on the outside. In a small arched recess above 
the mihrab on the Western wall is an inscription in 2 lines record¬ 
ing the completion of the tomb by Salim or Islam Shah, 
some 3 months after the death of Sher Shah who died in 
A. H. 952 (A. D. 1545). 

Though the building of the topab was completed a few 
months after his death there is no doubt the design of the 
building, its characteristic architectural features and its most 
imaginative lay-out, in the midst of a lake, should be attributed 
to Sher Shah, who is well known to history for his original ideas 
in other fields. Cunningham and following him Kuraishi also 
were of the opinion that the adoption of the lake as a suitable 
environment for the tomb was an idea borrowed by Sher Shah 
from the features common to Hindu temples. He does not, 
however, quote instances of such Hindu temples, except, of 
course, those in Kashmir, where he says this is a common feature. 
But he does not specifically name the temples from Kashmir 
where this feature is employed deliberately with a view to 
create the desired environment. Sher Shah, it appears, had 
never been to Kashmir. It is, therefore, difficult to accept 
Cunningham’s opinion on the point. The innovation should be 
more justly attributed to Sher Shah’s own talents which had 
exhibited their originality in so many other fields. It is not 

66 
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known whether the great Afgan had also in his mind a lay out of 
any extensive gardens and plantations around the lake and on 
the high mounds of excavated earth further beyond ; and if this 
was the case the aesthetic effect these may have produced can 
only be imagined. Even without them, at present, the building 
is regarded as a remarkable achievement in Muslim architecture. 
It is one of the most magnificent of Muslim tombs in India. The 
great dome over the tomb-chamber is one of the largest in India 
with an interior diameter of the tomb chamber as 71' 5". 

(c) Tomb of Salim Shah :—This is situated about half a 
mile to the north-west of Sher Shah’s tomb, facing the latter 
to its south. There is no doubt that the building was planned 
on a more ambitious scale than that of Sher Shah’s tomb, 
but it was never completed. In plan, design and lay-out 
the work had been commenced largely in imitation of Sher 
Shah’s tomb. A larger lake was here excavated about 1250' 
square, the island inside also being larger i. e. 350' square. The 
bridge giving access to the island appears to have been much 
better designed and was seen intact by Buchanan in about 
1812. He says : “It has 11 small passages for the water, which 
are not arched, but covered by stone beams laid from abutment 
to abutment. Ten small balconies project from each side above 
the abutments, and would have been covered with an equal 
number of small cupolas.” The bridge is 33' broad and about 
500' long and when complete it would hsi^e made the sur* 
roundings of the tomb most imposing and picturesque. 

On the island the building was planned to follow the 
general plan of Sher Shah’s tomb, but here the basement is not 
very lofty, the height upto the plinth-level of the building 
being hardly 8 to 10 feet above the water-level. On all sides 
of the basement are the stone-built stairs, and at the corners 
were octagonal projections which were obviously intended to 
support the pillared kiosks or cupolas as in Sher Shah’s tomb. 
The mausoleum proper consists, in plan, of a large octagonal 
chamber, 74' 6" across, surrounded by an arcaded verandah 
with three arches on each of the eight sides. As Buchanan 
says the “niche for prayer is not so much ornamented as in 
the father’s monument (i. e. in Sher Shah’s tomb) and there is 
no writing except the name of God in the centre, and this is 
repeated in many parts of the building. There are in all seven 
graves in the tomb chamber, the central one being that of Salim 
Shah, the successor of Sher Shah. The graves are found 
surrounded by a wall, about 7' high, rudely built of stones and 
clay. Probably the body of Salim Shah was deposited here 
in state to wait for the completion of the tomb ; but owing to 
the down-fall of the family the building was never finisbe4- 
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Cunningham gives the name of the tomb as that of Islam Shah 
instead of Salim Shah.* 

The building had been carried only upto a height of 10 to 
15 feet, some of the arches having been turned and others not. 
No idea can, therefore, be formed of the projected elevation of 
building. The new feature here introduced is, however, seen 
in the small minan or pillars at all the angles of the outer 
octagon which are not to be seen in Sher Shah’s tomb. These 
minars, as noticed by Cunningham, are “octagonal in the 
lower half and fluted above with convex flutes, alternately 
round and angular, like those of the Kutub minar”.* On the 
whole the dimensions of the building are slightly larger than 
those of Sher Shah’s tomb. Had the building been completed, 
it seems certain, it would have been a far more magnificent 
and beautiful an edifice than that of Sher Shah in view of the 
evident improvements introduced in its plan and lay-out. 

Buchanan notices further a small cupola erected on a 
circular base of stone projecting from the water of the tank at 
some distance from the south-western corner of the island. It 
is obvious it did not belong to the general plan and layout 
of the building, but how and for what specific purpose it was 
erected is not clear. 

(d) Another Tomb close to the south of Salim Shah’s Tomb :— 

This is referred to only by Buchanan. He says the work 
of this building was still less in progress. “A good deal of the 
earth has been removed, and as usual thrown into high banks ; 
and the stair, intended to lead down into the water, has been 
constructed; but no building on the island in the centre has 
been commenced. People disagree very much about the person 
for whom it was intended. Some allege that it was intended 
for the tomb of Surmust Khan, the Vazir of Sher Shah; others 
allege that it was intended for Runudust, the brother of that 
prince, whose name is a compound of Hindi and Persian, 
signifying the hand of war.” After Buchanan this monument 
is not found noticed elsewhere and it would be worthwhile to 
explore it and obtain a more detailed account on its history 
and character. 


1. The Bengal Iiist has apparently been oonfuaed by the name of Islam 
Shah as given by Cunningham and has taken the tomb of that person as 
different from that of Salim Shah as described by Buchanan. It has, tbererore, 
shown two separate monuments of Islam Shah and S^lim Shah respectively 
though in fact the monument is one and the same. (of. Bengal Liat^ p. 370). 

2. It should be noted that the only other Muhammedan tomb of note 
where the tninara are so separately placed is the famous Taj of Agra. Did the 
builder of the Taj borrow the idea from here T 
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(e) Tomb of Alawal Khan :—It is situated at short distance 
to the south of the town. It consists, in plan, of a courtyard, 
112' 10" X 111’ 4" externally and loV square internally, 
surrounded by a high stone wall of fine masonry with three 
entrances on the east, south and north, the latter two entrances 
having disappeared already. The eastern gateway is better 
preserved and it consists of a large lintel-headed door inset in 
a double arch. The walls flanking the entrance are adorned with 
three arched recesses one above the other and on their top are 
two tiny pillared cupolas, projecting forward a little beyond the 
walls and supported on well-carved brackets. At each of the 
four corners of the enclosure is a small chamber, 8' 2" square 
internally, three of them having domical roofs, the one at north¬ 
western corner being double-storied and flat-roofed. At the 
centre of the west wall is a prayer niche or mihrab decorated 
with arched recesses and surmouted by two cupolas of the 
same design as found on the eastern gate. As usual a beautiful 
building of a mausoleum should be expected in the centre of 
the courtyard but no traces of such a building exist at the spot 
and it appears the building was never erected, perhaps because 
the family to which Alwal Khan was attached had already met 
with its down-fall. There are only three open graves inside the 
enclosure, one of the Khan and the other two probably of his 
relations. On the grave of Alawal Khan is a short epitaph 
containing the usual kalimas only, the name of the inmate being 
not mentioned. It is only on the basis ot local tradition that 
it is taken to be the tomb of Alwal Khan and Bloch even doubts 
whether it is a construction of Sher Shah’s time, though he 
assigns no grounds on which he says so. 

About the history of Alwal Khan Kuraishi says that his 
full name may be Alauddin Khan, the superintendent of buil¬ 
dings under Sher Shah and Salim Shah, who was besides an 
important general in command of 5000 horsemen. The 
Befigal List quotes a legend that the Khan, when in charge of 
the construction of Sher Shah’s tomb, pilfered better 
materials for his own tomb and was put to disgrace by Sher 
Shah as a result of which he was held very low in 
popular esteem. It is not known on what authority the 
Bengal List quotes this legend; for it was not known to 
Buchanan, who, on the contrary, gives a different story 
regarding the bad reputation of the building, which because 
of the isolated situation of the structure, a little away from 
the town, would appear to be more probable. He says : 
“It unfortunately happened that some amorous youths and 
frisky ladies chose this for the scene of their intrigues; and 
the place obtained so bad a reputation that every woman of 
character became ashamed of even knowing its situation.” 
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<f) Fort or luUding coiled Nawahgadh :—It is quite likely 
that during the early Muhammedan days when Hasan Khan 
Sur was holding Sasaram as his jdgir the town was protected 
by fortifications with the citadel of the Khan inside. The 
District Gazetteer says that the castle-like building called 
Nawabgadh inside the town is popularly supposed to be the 
uld residence of Hasan Khan Sur. The building is now in a 
ruinous state and Bloch also thought that the popular tradition 
about its age may be correct. Neither the Gazetteer nor Bloch 
describe it. But Buchanan refers to it in detail and gives a 
different version of its history which appears more probable 
since the name Nawabgadh is not otherwise properly explained 
if it had anything to do with Hasan Khan Sur. He says; 
“During the earlier part of the Mogul Government, the Nawab 
Sufdur Khan, to whom the management of the neighbouring 
country was committed, was directed to build a fort at Saha- 
sram, which he accordingly commenced ; but he seems to have 
been a silly extravagant creature, as he is alleged to have laid 
out the whole revenue of the country for two years, and to 
have proceeded little or no further than to build excellent 
accommodations for himself. He indeed laid the foundations 
of a fort, an oblong parallelogram with a round bastion at 
each corner, but there is no ditch; the wall would neither have 
been strong nor could it have served any other purpose than as 
the fence usually raised about the houses of Muhammedans to 
conceal their women. He had indeed built a very large gate 
where he probably intended to receive company, and to accom¬ 
modate his attendants ; but most of the money had been lavished 
in building a house for his women (Rungmahal). This has 
consisted of a centre and two wings joined by colonnades. 
The centre, although ruinous, is entire, and has been rather 
a handsome building of three stories. An inferior officer of 
police has two apartments in it, and in the remainder, all sort 
of vagrants, fakira, dancers, and showmen nestle amidst filth 
and misery. The colonnades joining the wings to the centre 
have mostly disappeared, and the north wing is quite ruined, 
but the southern serves as the office of police. It is said that 
there are several subterranean apartments intended as a 
retreat in hot weather. When the Nawab had proceeded so 
far, the king received intelligence of his conduct, and his head 
was in danger; but he escaped by going to Dilli, making his 
entry on an ass, and repeating some ridiculous verses, which 
he had composed for the occasion, a buffoonery suited to the 
capacities for whom it was aimed.” 

(g) Idgah .—This is situated a little to the w'est of Sher 
Shah’s tomb. It is quite an ordinary and small building; but 
it has four inscriptions with dates from 1633 to 1636 A. D. 
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one of which records that it was constructed in A. H. 1044 
(1634 A.D.) by one Mujahid Khan in the time of Shah Jahan. The 
inscriptions do not seem to have been carefully studied and 
edited and Bloch says he was not able to understand the 
significance of the four dates. 

(h) Hammam or Turkish Bath :—The exact location of this 
monument is not given by the District Gazetteer which other¬ 
wise refers to it in some details. It is ascribed by the local 
people to Sher Shah. The Gazetteer adds : “.Mr. Twining, who 
was collector of Shahabad at the beginning of the 19th century, 
alludes to the bath as the old imperial bath and states that it is 
decorated with mosaic, similar to that of Delhi and Agra, 
composed of carnelians from the 5on ; no traces of this mosaic 
are left. The bath was constantly used by travellers along the 
Grand Trunk Road before the construction of the railway and 
an old visitors’ book contains record of their appreciation of it.” 

(i) Madarsah attached to the KhaJiqah This is situated 
a little to the south-west of the town. The Khanqah was 
founded by Shah Kabeer Durwesh and the building was erected 
under the management of Mr. Macnamara, the District Engineer 
of Shahabad. It was originally endowed in the year 1717 by 
the Emperor Farukbshiyar there being further endowment from 
the Emperor Shah Alam in 1762. 

(j) Sikh Temple and Sangat and a Stepped Well Sham 
Bahadur alone refers to the existence of this monument at 
Sasaram. He says that to the temple is attached the tanged 
called as Guru-ki-bagh the origins of which are associated with 
the Sikh Guru Tej Bahadur. 

Buchanan,/S'^a^aiad, pp. 86 ff; Ravenshaw, JASB, 1839, 
p. 348 ; Cunningham, AST, XI, pp. 135 ff; Hxintei, Statutiad 
Account, XII, pp. 205-208 ; Bengal List, 364 ff; Bloch, An. Bep., 
AST, B. 0., 1902, p. 21 ; BOJDG, Shahabad, pp. 181-189; 
Kuraishi, List, pp. 185 ff; Sham Bahadur, JBBS, XXXI, 
pp. 113 ff. 

386. Satbarwa (palamau) — temples— 

The village is situated about 17 miles from Daltonganj 
along the Ranchi road. The District Gazetteer alone refers to 
ruins of some old temples but it gives no details whatsoever. 
Since the areas of this district have not been sufficiently explored 
so far, the place deserves further exploration. 

BOBG, Palamau, p. 160, 
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387. Satagon (hazaribagh)—temples and rock-inscrip- 

. TIONS (?) 

The small village of this name is situated on the river 
Sakri to the south of the Kauva Kol Hills (cf. p. 199 above). 
The ruins here were casually mentioned by Beglar in bis report 
for 1880-81 but it appears he did not visit the place. The 
Bengal List calls the place as Satgawan and gives some more 
information. It says “The ruins here are extensive, consisting 
of over a dozen temples, all dating from the later Gupta period. 
Of the small temples only the door jambs and enshrined statues 
in various stages of decay exist. Numerous inscriptions on the 
rocks in the hills across the Sakri, some three miles north, also 
exist. Excavation would here yield rich results; but there is 
little to conserve beyond the sculptures and the basements of 
temples which the excavations would certainly disclose. Thorough 
exploration of the hills would perhaps yield more inscriptions. 
Hardly anything can be done to save the rock inscriptions 
beyond protecting them from wanton injury.” This information 
on the temples and on the inscriptions is quite vague and its 
source is not known. It would, however, be worthwhile to 
explore the area more thoroughly since the ruins are said to 
belong to the later Gupta period. 

Beglar, €ASI, VIII, p. 115 ; Bengal List, 540-42. 

388. Saurath (darbhanga)—ancient site, temple and 

TANK 

The village is situated about 8 miles north-west of 
Madhubani and about 23 miles north-east of Darbhanga, Its 
antiquity was first brought to notice by Garrick in his 
report for 1880-81. The information in the District Gazetteer 
is based on this report. The village contains a Saiva temple and 
a tank nearby which, it is said, were the works carried out 
under orders of the Maharaja of Darbhanga in the middle of 
the last century. But besides these the village contains two 
ancient mounds of which the one near the village is in the shape 
of a cross, roughly 70' x 50' and about 5' high. Here Garrick 
attempted a trial excavation but he could discover nothiug. 
The other mound is situated about a mile away and is said 
to be thickly covered, in parts, with broken bricks and pottery. 
This latter mound is quite extensive covering an area about a 
square mile and the local people say that it represents the 
remains of an ancient city. Here also Garrick did a trial 
digging and discovered pieces of bricks which measured 
121" X 8J" X 3". In addition to these he found a number of 
“clay balls with holes through the centre which may have been 
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used for spinning weights." The place was not expiored after¬ 
wards and in view of what Garrick says such an exploration is 
considered necessary since ancient sites so far known in this 
district are quite a few. 

Garrick refers to a copper-plate inscription of Siva Singh 
of about the I4th century A.D-, which, he says, was in possession 
of the local Thakur Brahmin then. It appears this is the 
same copper-plate inscription which is already referred to in 
connection with the village Bisapi in the district (cf. p. 38 above). 
Garrick also informs that the Brahmin had then a number of 
old manuscripts in his possession. 

Garrick VASI, XTI, pp. 94-97 ; BDQ Darhhanga, p. 156. 

389. Saura Ipatna) buddhist ruins— 

The village is situated about two miles south-west from 
Baragaon or Nalanda. Its antiquity is found noticed only by 
Broadley in 1S72. He says: “I found there the remains of a 
large stupa and nine very perfect Buddhist idols.” The ruins 
here were apparently associated with the famous Buddhist 
ruins of Nalanda and would more or less belong to the same 
age. But they do not seem to have been fully explored so far. 

Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 259. 

390. Swangs (monghyr)-buddhist site and saiva (?) 

TEMPLES: 

A village of this name containing ancient ruins is found 
noticed only by Buchanan. He says that it is situated 5 eoae$ 
Or 10 miles west of Shaikh-pura. The mound cantaining the 
ruins was then called Bandawat gadhi, i.e., the house or fortress 
of the Bandwat Rajputs ; but, from what Buchanan describes, 
it appears, we have here ruins of Buddhist and possibly Hindu 
shrines. There appear to be in all two mounds and a tank. 
At the west end of the mounds is a conical heap called locally 
as Raja's seat which Buchanan says represents the remains 
of a teinple. To the east, beyond the old channel of a dried 
up river bed, are the ruins of a building and a small temple 
built of bricks supported by stone pillars. Underneath a tree 
on the mounds Buchanan noticed a collection of images 
representing, according to him, the Buddha and “the female 
destroying the man and buffalo” i. e. the goddess Mahishasura- 
mardini Durga. It appears some images lie concealed in the 
bed of the tank; for Buchanan actually noticed two large 
agures projecting out of the tank. It is not clear from his 
description whether these Bgures were Hindu or Bqddhigt 
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The ruins do not seem to have been noticed by any authority 
afterwards. 

Buchanan, Patna-Qaya, I, p. 180. 

39!, Sembua (RANchi)—prehistoric site (?) 

In 1916 S. C. Roy reported discovery of a slightly polished 
crude chisel of schist from a site near the village. It is now 
in Patna Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, II, p. 72. 

392. Senegutu (Ranchi)—prehistoric site (?) 

In 1916 S.C. Roy reported discovery of a broad polished 
axe of gneiss from a site near the village. It is now in Patna 
Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, II, p. 72. 

393. Seor Muhammadabad (gaya)—fort, ancient site, 

BUDDHIST AND HINDU 
TEMPLES— 

The village is situated some ten miles north-east of Kauva 
Kol (cf, p. 199 above). Its antiquity is found noticed only 
in Bengal List. It says there are ruins of a ga^h i, e. fortress 
of a Kalal king but no further details about the history of the 
king or about the description of the fort are available. The 
List further refers to “extensive ruins of temples, Brahmanical 
and Buddhist. The remains of the Brahmanical period 
date to 250 B. C. and are thus unique in Bengal. A mutilated 
figure of Nandi, inscribed in the Asoka character, deserves 
preservation ; it is the earliest inscribed Nandi yet discovered.” 
The information supplied by the List is quite interesting but 
it does not seem to have been verified afterwards. The List does 
not state its source of information. The place, therefore, 
deserves thorough exploration especially in view of the above 
inscription said to be of the time of Asoka. 

Bengal Lint, pp. 302-3 

394. Shabpur (Patna)—sun-temple (?) and fort :— 

The village is situated on the right bank of the Sakri 
river, about 9 miles to the south-east of Bihar-Sharif. It is 
also referred to as Shahpur Atma or Shabpur Tetrawan by 
Beglar and Fleet respectively, Beglar was the first to casually 
notice its antiquity in his report for 1872-73. In 1879-80 , 
67 
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Cunningham visited Shahpur and found the village itself 
situated on a mound and possessing “several pieces of sculpture 
in basalt, which are collected under a tree.” The images 
include one of Vishnu, the other of mother and child "‘having 
a staff in front marked with the triSula of ^iva and the third 
of the sun-god on the pedestal of which was noticed an important 
inscription which was discovered by Beglar some time before. 
Cunningham had given a reading of the opening portion of the 
inscription in his report, but it was edited by Fleet later in his 
“Gupta Inscriptions”. The sun-god is represented in the image 
as a standing human figure, 2' 10" high, holding a water-lily in 
each hand ; and with, on each side, a small standing figure, 
that on the right being armed with a club, which was found on 
a mound in the lands of this village”. In 1884, when Fleet 
got enquiries made about it, the image had disappeared from 
the place; but the inscription had been copied earlier. The 
inscription records a grant and the installation of the image 
in the year 66 (i. e. of the Harsha era ?) in the reign of Aditya- 
sena by one baladhikrita Salapaksha in the agrahara of Nalanda. 
According to Fleet the image, being quite small and portable, 
may have originally belonged to a temple at Nalanda and later 
removed to this place. Fleet was not quite sure about the reading 
of the word “Nalanda” in the inscription. It is not, therefore, 
certain whether we should expect at the place the site of a 
sun-temple. But in view of the mound and sculptures referred 
to by Cunningham it is quite likely that we may get other 
ancient remains at the place if it is further explored more 
thoroughly, (cf. also p. 327 above.) 

The Bengal List refers to “an old mud fort and an old 
two storied mud house connected with the ruins of the fort. 
The latter is a rare kind of building.” The significance of this 
information given by the List is, however, not clear; nor is the 
source of its information mentioned by the List. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, p. 78 ; Cunningham, ASl, XV, Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, CII, III, pp. 208-210; Benqd List, p. 274, 
Bhandarkar’s List No. 1393. 


395. Shalput (santal parganas)—Muslim tomb and 

BUILDINGS— 

T-i situated about 6 miles north of Barkop. 

\ t azetteer refers to the ancient remains which 

include Jhe tomb of a Musalman saint named Pir Sagona Shah, 

the house of the 

bJn ’t is said, originally 

belonged to the Nat Rajas. The saint is said to have performed 
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his devotions on the top of the Saurari hill nearby where 
some ruins are reported to exist. About the age of these 
ruins and the history of the saint, however, the Gazetteer 
gives no information. 

BJDG-f Santal Pargamt, p. 245. 

396. Shamshernagar (gaya)—fort, mosque and tomb— 

The village is situated about 8 miles north-east of Daud- 
nagar (cf. p. 97 above). The Bengal List first refers to the 
ancient ruins here, while the District Gazetteer only casually 
mentions them. Kuraishi describes the protected monument of 
a Muslim tomb more fully. The tomb consists, in plan, of a very 
extensive quadrangle with the main mausoleum built at its 
centre. The quadrangle is enclosed by a wall now mostly 
ruined and had a plain doorway in the middle of its western 
side. The tomb proper stands on a raised platform, 4' 6" high 
and 91'6" square. At the four corners of the platform there 
were once octagonal towers about 8' in diameter but these have 
mostly disappeared. The building of the tomb itself occupies 
an area 75' 4" square and consists, in plan, of the tomb 
chamber, 19' 6" square internally, surrounded by a 9' 6" 
wide verandah all around. On each side the verandah 
has 5 arched openings and on the top of each of its 
corners is a small cupola carried on slender pillars. The 
verandah bad once vaulted roof but it has disappeared already. 
The tomb chamber is internally a square at base, but at a height 
of 20' the walls assume an octagonal shape, which go higher 
above the roof-level of the verandah and are pierced with stone 
fret-work to provide for light and ventilation to the tomb 
chamber below. At each angle of this ocatagon is a slender 
minaret supporting a small pillared cupola above it. Above this 
octagon is a smaller octagon which supports the larger central 
dome on the top of which is a kalasa type finial. Inside the 
chamber are the graves of Shamsher Khan and of bis wife. 
The building was plastered over and bears little of ornamenta¬ 
tion except for the battlemented parapets on the walls of the 
verandah and of the tomb chamber and the stone Jalia already 
referred to. Though smaller and simpler in construction the 
building otherwise appears to have been very pleasantly designed 
and well proportioned. 

Kuraishi says that the original name of Shamsher Khan 
was Ibrahim Khan and that he was a nephew of Daud Khan, 
the Governor of Bihar in the latter half of the 17th century. 
The title of Shamsher Khan was granted to him as a reward for 
his service. He was/au/dar of the district of Shahabad and for 
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some time was Subadar of Azimabad or Patna also. He died 
in 1712 A. D. The tomb was built by him during his own 
life-time. 

To the north-west of the tomb there were, it is said, a well 
and a sarai for travellers. The District Gazetter further refers 
to the ruins of a fort and a fine mosque but curiously enough 
makes no mention of the above tomb unless it has wrongly 
confused the tomb with the “fine mosque”. 

Bengal List, p. 332 ; BDGr, Gaya, 32 ; Kuraishi, List, pp. 
51-53 ; Grierson, Notes on the District of Gaya, p. 48. 

397. Sheikhpura (monghyr)—Muslim tomb, tank and 

A ROCK-CUT PASS— 

This is an important village in the south-western corner of 
the district. Its antiquarian character was first noticed by 
Buchanan and later by Beglar and Cunningham also. The 
Bengal List, however, adds some more information regarding a 
rock-cut pass near the village which is further amplified by the 
District Gazetter. 

According to Buchanan the village had derived its origin 
and name from the tomb of a Muslim saint named Sayed, who 
was a Shaikh. The tomb was in a ruinous state in his time. 
None of the later authorities refer to it and it appears it no 
longer exists. Buchanan, however, refers to another tomb of a 
certain Saiyad Jusuf which was frequented as holy in his time 
and which had formerly long remained unnoticed. He gives 
its situation as four coses at Choyen south of Sheikhpura. He 
quotes an interesting legend how the dead saint manifested 
himself to a blind weaver, who recovered his sight and after 
locating the tomb hidden in the woods, made it a place of 
worship. 

It seems the tomb near Sheikhpura referred to by Beglar 
and other later authorities is a different monument which they 
say was situated 2 miles to the west of the village on the bank 
of an old tank. This tomb is said to be of one Matokhar Khan, 
another saint, about whom also Beglar gives a rather curious 
legend which need not be mentioned here, for it gives no clue 
to the history and age of the saint. According to Beglar the 
dargah stands on the site of an earlier temple sacred 
to goddess Kali since the tank nearby is called as KSll- 
Matokhar Tal. Cunningham would suggest that the name 
Mathokhar was derived from Matha-Pokhar i. e. temple tank. 
It may thus have had nothing to do with a Muhammedan saint 
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of the name Mathokhar Khan who may be quite of an imaginary 
personality. Cunningham also surmised that Hiuen Tsiang 
passed through this area in the course of his travels from 
Gaya towards the east. 

The Bengal List mentions a rock-cut pass at a place 
called Pachna about 3 miles east of Sheikhpura. It is an 
artificially cut pass about 100 cubits in length and its excavation 
is attributed to Sher Shah who, it is said, ordered the work 
to be carried out at the instance of a milk-maid who, as the 
story goes, watered the horse of the emperor and offered him 
milk to drink, when the latter was roaming about the region 
in cognito. The Bengal List and the District Gazetteer give 
slightly different versions of the same story, which explains, 
in a way, the local name of the pass as Ooalin-khand or Milk¬ 
woman’s road or pass. 

The Bengal List further says that on the north side of 
the hill are “some very old Muhammedan tombs ; these are 
said to contain the bodies of the 18 sons of an ancient saint 
called Makhdoom Devaz Manaria. All the 18 sons are said 
to have been born together.” The List also states that there 
“is an inscription on a rock near the pass which archaeologists 
have hitherto failed to read.” No such inscription is mentioned 
by any other authority and the information of the List needs 
to be verified by way of further exploration of the area. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaga, I, pp. 178-80; Beglar, CAST, 
VIII, p. 116; Cunningham, ASI, XVI, pp, 12-13; Bengal Li»t, 
p. 416 ; BODG, Monghgr, pp. 255-57. 

398. Sheonagar (Patna)—ancient site— 

This is a small village “on the branch of Lilanjan which 
flows past Biswak and about 6 miles below it.” Its antiquity 
is mentioned only by Beglar who, however, did not visit it. 
He had only heard that it contains ancient remains which he 
considered to be likely “from the circumstance of its being 
situated at the point where, in all probability, the old road 
from Rajgir to Patna” passed. The place does not seem to 
have been explored afterwards. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, p. 74. 

399. Shergadh (shahabad)-fort, tank, mosque, buildings- 

Shergadh is situated about 20 miles south-west of 
Sasaram and about the same distance north-west of Rohtas- 
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gadh on the eastern bank of the river Durgavati. The fort of 
Shergadh was first described in details by Buchanan whose 
account is found utilized by the Bengal List as well as by the 
District Gazetteer. In 1902 Bloch visited the place giving 
some more information ; but the latest and more informative 
account is that of Kuraishi in his List of 1929, 

(h Topography and Situat%<yn ;—According to Buchanan 
the site was specially selected for the safe deposit of his family 
and treasure by Sher Shah ; since it was better suited for that 
purpose than Rohtasgadh where he had commenced 
the work of fortifications earlier. Th^ situation is “natu¬ 
rally exceedingly strong”, the river Durgavati surrounding 
the hill on two sides (i. e. the west and the south) with a 
magnificent scenery all around and with the plains to the 
north being “one of the richest in the world, and as salubri¬ 
ous as any in India”. Buchanan further adds : “On this, it is 
said, Sher Shah intended to have erected his capital city, to which 
the fortress would have served as an arsenal and citadel. So 
far is well, but in every other respect, as intended for the 
residence of women, the situation is as miserable as possible. 
The rock within the walls is almost everywhere bare, so that 
the heat must be intolerable, and the thinly scattered soil 
produces only a few stunted trees, so that within the fort there 
was nothing to relieve the eye from the parching glare of the 
sun. The surface also is exceedingly uneven, a small hill 
running along its eastern face and another on its south side.” 

(ii) The Fortificatiom :—The rocks are not as lofty as at 
Rohtas nor is the area so extensive ; for the total length of the 
fortifications encircling the hill is hardly four miles all around. 
Unlike Rohtas the fortifications here are quite impressive and 
give a considerable show from a distance even in their ruinous 
condition. They run all around the edge of the hill and consist 
of battlemented walls, about 27' thick near the main gate, the 
upper portion being made up of 10' thick loop-holed parapets 
and the rest of the thickness being used as a passagge or 
terrace for defensive purposes, there being stairs at intervals, 
inside, for access to thq terrace. The walls were provided, at 
irregular intervals, by kiosks and other buildings most of which 
have fallen. There appears to be only one main approach from 
the north to the fort within, the other gates, if any, are not 
mentioned by any of the authorities. Outside, the river 
defended the southern and western sides ; while from th« traces 
of a large earthen dam on the eastern and northern sides it 
appears a ditch once existed to protect these sides also. 

The ascent to the main gate on the north is, what 
Buchanan says, “much grander than any of the approaches 
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to Rautas” (i. e. Rohtas). It consists of a flight of broad easy 
steps of stone masonry, now much ruined. The gateway here 
is quite large but is in ruins except for the bastion on its 
northern side which still exists. On the inner side of this bastion 
are the barracks for the guards which consist of a large pillared 
hall, 60' X 40', roofed over with stone slabs, the flat roof being 
surrounded, on the top, by a series of pillared kiosks or sentry 
boxes with low parapet walls in between. 

(iii) The Citadd :—The plateau on the hill is divided into 
two natural elevations with a low depression in between 
occupied by a natural reservoir fed by rain water. The tank 
had been lined with masonry but is now mostly dry. The 
lower side of the plateau is now a thick jungle and possibly 
contained no buildings ; but on the higher elevation, towards 
the south, is the citadel containing the palatial buildings 
erected by Sher Shah. This citadel was approached over a 
flight of steps which lead to the main gate, now in ruins, which 
is flanked, on both sides, by two large ‘pillared and flat-roofed 
halls, measuring 30' x 18'and 41'6" x 18' respectively. These 
halls, it is said, were once used as offices. Further up another 
flight of steps leads to a small gate, also in ruins, which was 
once elaborately decorated with carvings. Within a large 
court near this gate are two underground chambers, of which 
one contains a dome-covered well, surrounded by a 12-sided 
verandah, roofed by a vault with sky-lights above. The second 
'underground chamber is 21'3*’ square and is roofed over by 

9 small domes resting on heavy arches. The purpose of this 
room is not clear and Kuraishi would suggest that it was 
perhaps used for arms, ammunition or provision stores. To the 
west of these chambers is a ruined mosque. 

(iv) The Palaces inside the Citadel :—The real entrance to 
the palace area is through another small gate at the north¬ 
western side of the citadel. The palace buildings were 
arranged round two courtyards, of which the larger one was 
called as Bada Angana and the smaller called as Chhota 
Angana. The larger court is 300' x 200' and is surrounded 
by a series of oblong rooms, meant for the attendants, galleries 
with covered stair and a set of ladies chambers in the middle 
of each side. Some of the door jambs are seen with elaborate 
carvings in geometrical designs. The roofs are flat, supported 
on pillars and brackets. In the centre of this larger court is a 
tank, 23'9" square and 11' deep, surrounded by a 12'wide 
covered and pillared galler}'. Inside this courtyard there are 
besides three under-ground chambers viz. (a) in the south¬ 
western corner, called as Naeh-ghar or dancing hall. It con¬ 
sists of a 24' square chamber surrounded by 8' wide verandah 
and lighted by arched openings on all the sides (b) in north- 
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western corner called as Jlaniwat and perhaps meant for the 
chief lady of the harem. It consists of a larger chamber, 59' x 
37', with a narrow gallery on its east, and covered by a series 
of domes and vaults, supported on masonry pillars, and provided 
with square ventilators at the top; (c) to the north of the tank 
or to the east of the Ratiiioaa above, it is called as Ohhota 
Itaniwas. It consists of a small domed room only. Buchanan 
would suggest that these underground chambers were meant for 
the accommodation of the ladies in the time of a siege and as 
cool resorts in hot weather ; but Kuraishi would take them to 
be merely as store rooms. In view of the strong plaster on 
their wall which had not suffered in the least till when 
Buchanan visited Shergadh there is reason to believe that they 
were used for residential purposes. 

The Chhota Angana, or smaller courtyard, lies to the west 
of the larger court. It is square shaped and is enclosed by 
walls, with a small room at each of the four corners, and 
pillared galleries in between. Access to this court was through 
two covered stairways from the roof of the larger court to the 
east. According to Kuraishi the rooms here were used as 
kitchen or servants’ quarters. 

Buchanan, Shahabad, pp. 101-103 ; Bengal List, 374 ; Bloch, 
An, Rep., ASl, B. 0., 1902, pp. 23-24; B0D9-, Shahabad, pp. 
189-90 ; pp. 189; Kuraishi, List, pp. 193-196. 

400. Sibpur (santal parganas)—saiva temples and hot- 

spring— 

The village is situated 2 miles north-west of Maheshpur 
and its antiquarian remains are mentioned only by the District 
Gazetteer. The Gazetteer says that there are ruins of five 
Saiva temples close to which is a sulphurous spring but gives no 
further details regarding the age and character of the ruins. 

BBQ, Santal Parganas, p. 284. 

401. Sihari (gayaI—Temple— 

This small village is situated about 8 miles west of Konch. 
The ancient remains here were only casually noticed by Beglar 
in 1872; but he did not visit the place. The Bengal List, 
however, adds that there e.xists here “a beautifully built small 
stone temple on the road-side. It is constructed entirely of 
Chunar stone, and was completed at Chunar and sent down 
ready for erection.” The List gives no details regarding its 
character and architectural and other features, if any. 
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Beglar, QASI, VIII, p. 62 ; Bengal List, p. 332. 

402. Sihaul (bhagalpur)—fort— 

This is situated near Sonbursa in the northern part of the 
district. The old fort here is mentioned by the District Gazetteer 
only, which says that it was erected by the Maharaja Amar 
Singh, one of the ancestors of the Sonbursa Raj family, in the 
18th century. No further details about the fort are given 
by the Gazetteer. 

BBQ, Bhagalpur, p. 174. 

403. Sikandra (monghvr)—fort, stupa(?), Muslim tomb 

AND MOSQUE— 

This village is situated about 18 miles south-east of 
Sheikhpura and 13 miles west of Jamui. Buchanan refers to 
the existence of a fort built by the Gidhaur Raj family who 
resided here till a Muslim obtained the management of this 
part of their estate. The Bengal List, however, knows nothing 
of the fort; but on the contrary gives other information 
about the ancient site of a stupa, with a Muslim tomb of a 
saint on it, carrying a curious legend about the saint. It may 
be noted that Buchanan says nothing about the tomb and the 
saint. The dargali or tomb is inside a small enclosure with a 
small mosque attached to it. The legend about the saint is 
that he belonged originally to Balkh in Turkestan of which he 
was once the king under the name of Shah Muzaffar. He came 
to India and became a disciple of the famous saint Shah 
Sharfuddin of Bihar {cf. p. 49 above) who once ordered the 
disciple to subdue the man-eating demon at Sikandra. Shah 
Muzaffar succeeded in this mission and performed the 
Muhammedan ceremony called “cJiilla” i.e. remained hidden 
in devotion for 40 days. After this he, in fact, went away 
and was not really buried at Sikandra ; but at the spot where 
the ‘chilla' is believed to have been performed a dargah now 
stands and is held sacred by the local Muhammedans. The 
historicity of the saint does not seem to have been seriously 
verified. The District Gazetteer, it is seen, has taken ils 
information from the Bengal list. 

Buchanan, Patna-Gaga, I, pp. 180-1 ; Bengal List, p. 418 ; 
BODG, Monghyr, 257 cf. also Bloch, An. Rep., ASl, B.C., 
1903, p. 11. 

404. Sikligadh (PUR'NEA)—fort, MUSLIM tomb, temple and 

PILLAR— 

There is some confusion about the situation of Sikligadh. 
Buchanan locates it 4 miles from Dhamdaha on the east side pf 
68 
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the Hiran river. The Bengal List, in addition to the Sikligadh 
of Buchanan, mentions another Sikligadh about 11 miles north 
of Dhamdaha Police station. The District Gazetteer, however, 
locates it near Dharara, 15 miles north-east of Dhamdaha and 
calls the ancient fort by the name of Satligadh, in place of the 
Sikligadh of Buchanan’s description. The correct location of Sikli¬ 
gadh is, however, about less than a mile from Banmankhi railway 
station on the Purnea-Saharsa section of the North-Eastern 
Railway and it is the same as the Sikligadh of Buchanan. 
Sikligadh, as Buchanan says, is a Hindi word signifying the 
"chain fortress”. The fort, as seen by him, enclosed an area nearly 
2100’ square. It was perhaps defended by two lines of ramparts, 
the outer one of earth and the inner one of bricks. Buchanan 
saw traces of two ditches on the north and west protecting both 
the ramparts. On each side of the fort there was possibly one 
gate. The area within the enclosure shows considerable heaps 
of mounds of bricks here and there and it is possible they 
conceal remains of buildings of a respectable size. The area 
is now occupied by fields and mango groves ‘‘in one of which 
a Fakir has placed the monument of saint”. About 400 yards 
away from the north-western corner of the fort is a large brick- 
mound which, according to Buchanan, represents the remains 
of a temple; but no carvings, sculptures or any other signs 
of a temple are found- mentioned by him. 

To the east of the above temple mound Buchanan 

noticed, in a grove, a stone pillar standing erect. It was 
locally called as Manik-Tham and the local people “paid a 
sort of worship to the stone”. He describes the pillar as 
standing 9’ above ground, looking like "a rude cylinder”, 
11' in circumference and having a cylindrical bole at its tops” 
and intended to contain the stem by which some ornament of 
iron was supported. He does not mention any polish 
over the stone. 

In 1890 or so Waddell examined the pillar more 

thoroughly and had it excavated. It appears three years 
earlier the then collector had also excavated it and had tilted 
it in order to reach its base. Waddell did not agree with 
Buchanan that the pillar was a rude cylinder; for, he says, 
"it is perfectly cylindrical and its surface is smooth and almost 
polished . He says he found this polish almost all over its 
extent. It was implanted for over half its length in a foundation 
of iriegular layers of bricks and mortar. It measures 19' 11* 
in height, of which 7^' are above ground, and its circumference, 
at 3 from its top, is 112^ inches i.e. about 3' in diameter. The 

hole on its top is 12" deep and 5^" in diameter at 

top and 3i m diameter at the bottom. Underneath the 
bottom of the pillar was found a gold coin of Indo-Scythic 
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character of king Vasndeva (Bazodeo) of about the 2nd 
pentury A D, The legend on its reverse contains figure of 
Siva, with a trident in one hand, and a humped bull behind 
him. In spite of a very careful search Waddell could not 
trace any inscription on the pillar. The local tradition is that 
a lion capital once crowned the pillar which was removed, 
hundreds of years ago, no one knows where. No such capital 
has been known to exist in the region for miles around. 

It appears Waddell was under an impression that the 
pillar may have been an edict pillar and from his description 
that it was “almost polished” he would have us believe that it 
may be the one erected by Asoka. It may, however, be pointed 
out that as compared with the other well-known Aiokan pillars 
in the western districts of northern Bihar this pillar is -much 
smaller in length. The coin found at its bottom would also 
point to a later date. There are besides mounds of the 
fort and of the temple mentioned by Buchanan which have 
not been thoroughly explored. Such an exploration may 
perhaps throw some light on the history and age of this pillar. 
Local legends, of which Buchanan was told nothing in spite of 
his enquiries, now assert that this is the pillar which is 
mentioned in the famous epic or Puranic legend of Hiratiya- 
kasipu and the Man-lion or Nrisiihha incarnation of Vishnu. 
The fort is, therefore, attributed to the “demon-king” Hiranya- 
kasipu. Some realistic colour is lent to this story by the 
name of Hiran of the river flowing nearby. The story is 
apparently purely mythical, and perhaps invented recently after 
Buchanan’s visit in about 1812. 

Buchanan, Pwraea, p. 69 ; Bengal List, p. 430 ; Waddell, 
Proe ASB, 1890, pp. 243-45, with sketch of the pillar at plate IV ; 
BUG, Purnea, pp. 186 - 88 , 

405. Silao (PATNA)—TEMPLE (?), MUSLIM TOMBS AND 
MOSQUE— 

This large village is situated 3 miles south-west of 
Nalanda. Its antiquarian character is noticed first by Beglar 
in 1872-3 in his report for that year. In 1891 S. C, Das in his 
article on “Life of Atisha” also makes a reference to Silao and 
elaborates the theory of Beglar that Silao is to be identified 
with the famous Vikramasila, another Buddhist monastery or 
university of the later Fala period. The Bengal List merely 
copies from Beglar’s report; while the District Gazetteer mainly 
draws upon these previous sources. 

The local tradition, as quoted by Beglar, ascribes the 
foundation of Silao to the legendary hero or king Vikramaditya 
who, it-is said, settled here the local community of the 
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sweet-meat-makers or hdwais, the excellence of whose sweets 
are still famous in the region. Beglar was, therefore, inclined 
to identify the place with the Vikramasila of the Buddhist 
tradition. No extensive site representing a large monastic 
establishment of the Buddhists had, however, been noticed 
here by Beglar which would justify such a conclusion. The 
temple materials used in a local mosque, mentioned below, to 
which Beglar refers, are quite plain and there are besides 
‘'very few sculptured stones to be seen at Silao”. There is 
thus nothing characteristically Buddhist about these carvings 
to support the identification which is, therefore, not generally 
accepted now (cf. Anti-Chak p. 4 above). 

The only monument worth mentioning at Silao is a mosque 
which Beglar describes as of “the ordinary kind, without 
cloisters attached”. It is built of stone and mortar and paved 
with stone, the latter material having been taken from some 
earlier Hindu monument. The stones bear little of carvings 
and sculptures which would indicate a later medieval age for 
the earlier monument from which the materials were taken. 
About the age of the mosque Beglar refers to a local legend 
making it contemporary “with the Masjid and dargaTi at Bihar” 
by which Beglar probably means the tomb of the famous saint 
Shah Sharfuddin, of Bihar Sharif. Beglar also refers to 
“numerous inscriptions in Persian and Arabic characters” but 
these have not been studied or edited so for. It is likely they 
may throw some light on the history of the mosque and perhaps 
of the village Silao itself. Beglar, besides, refers to two tombs 
but he gives no further information about them. 

Beglar CASI VIII, 8 3-84 ; Bmyd Li»t, p. Z76 ; S. C. Dus, 
JASB, 1891, p. 46 ff; BODa Patna, p. 233. 

406. Simaria (monghyr)—buddhist and saiva ruins and 

TANK— 

The village is situated .seven miles west of Jamui and 
Its antiquarian remains are found noticed first by Buchanan 
and later by the Bengal List from which the District Gazetteer 
draws its information but adds a few more details. There are 
here, m all, six temples, presumably Saiva, in a group, built inside 
a rectangular compound, on the banks of a large tank, which 
surround^s it on three sides, the access to the temples being from 
the south. The largest or main temple is dedicated to Dhane- 
svara-natha Si^va and it is said to be the earliest in the group, 
built some 500 to 600 years ago. The local tradition is that 
Kaja Furan Mall, the ancestor of the Gidhaur Kaj family built 
IS at instance of Lord Siva himself who,in a dream, 

irec e the Raja to build the shrine here to save him the 
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trouble of going daily to the famous shrine of Baijnatb, a 
routine which the Raja was following with utmost devotion 
without any break from his residence then existing at Laccbaur 
(cf. Deoghar p. 103 and Lachhaur p. 227 above). The Bengal 
List adds that the other temples were built about 100 years 
ago (i.e. before 1896) by the ancestors of the Maharaja of Gidhaur. 
Bloch would, however, assign all the temples to a date 
“scarcely more than 200 years old” (i. e. before 1903). The List 
further says that the temples “exhibit interesting features of 
architecture and sculpture” but these are not elaborated 
therein. 

The Gazetteer, however, gives a slightly different version 
of the legend. It says that the linga now in worship 
' was di.5Covered under a potter’s wheel as a result of the 
indication given by the god in the dream. This is a 
feature of the legend obviously added to explain the fact that 
the potters i.e. kumhars are the officiating priests of the temple. 
Bloch, however, informs that inside the minor temples are several 
sculptures which include Buddhist images also. Out of these 
Buddhist images one is a large statue of the Buddha, with an 
inscription on its pedestal, which refers to the name of the donor 
as one Thakkura Buddhasem and contains the Buddhist creed 
“very ungrammatically written.” The inscription is not noticed 
or edited anywhere else. The name Buddhasena, it may be 
added, occurs in inscriptions from Janibigha and Bodh-Gaya. 
(cf p 66 No. xxi and p. 182 above). 

Buchanan, Bhagdpur, p. 109 ; Bengal List, p. 420 ; BODG, 
Monghyr, pp. 258-9. Bloch, An. Rep. ASl, B.C., 1903, p. 11. 

407. Simraun (champaran)-fort, tank and buildings— 

The village is situated on the north-eastern boundary 
of the district just inside the Nepal territory. Its antiquarian 
importance was first brought to notice in 1835 by B. H. 
Hodgson, the then Resident in Nepal. Cunningham refers to 
the history of Simraun in his report of 1880-81 ; while Hunter 
in his Statistical Account mentions the plf^ce as partly in 
British territory and then describes it mainly on the basis of 
what Hodgson had written about it. Hunter is followed by 
the Bengal List ; and in 1901-2 Bloch is found stating that 
the place is within Nepalese territory to which he refers only 
briefly. The District Gazetteer also places it in Nepal territory 
and describes the ancient ruins briefly. 

According to Cunningham, after the decline and fall of 
the Pala and Sena dynasties in Bengal, an independent dynasty 
was founded by one Nanyupa or Nana Deva in Tirhut or 
north-western Bihar with his capital at Simraon. The date of 
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foundation is given variously as 844, 1097, 1150 A. D. etc. 
but in any case not later than 1200 A.D. 

It appears from Ferishta that Ghiasuddin Tughlaq, the 
Sultan of Delhi, invaded this region in about 1323 and the 
then Raja of Tirhut was defeated in battle and fled into Nepal 
towards his capital at Simraun, which was laid siege to by 
the Sultan and the Raja and his family were taken prisoners. 
This Raja was Hara Singh Deva. The Sultan destroyed the 
city completely filling up the ditches and bringing down the 
walls in three weeks. It is said that ever since the city had 
been deserted. Ferishta describes the capital as “a fort 
surrounded by seven ditches full of water and a high wall”, 
a description which very well tallies with what Hodgson wrote 
in 1835 about the ruins. 

Hodgson says that some time before him the ruins were 
surveyed and a plan prepared by one Lieutenant Boileau ; but 
what had happened to it is not known. The fort or city ruins 
are situated in a dense jungle and they roughly cover an area 
in the form of a “parallelogram, surrounded by an outer and 
inner wall, the former of unburnt, the latter of burnt, brick— 
the one having a compass of seven cos, and the other, of about 
five cos." Hodgson could trace six or seven wet ditches 
on the eastern side of the fort outside the pucca wall and three 
or four similar ditches on the western side also. Inside the 
city are the remains of a palace, called as Raniwas or Mahal 
Sarai, and of the temple of the tutelary goddess. These were 
built of “finely carved stone basements, with super-structures 
of the same beautifully moulded and polished bricks for which 
the temples and palaces of the valley of Nepal are so justly 
celebrated . The basement stones are as large as 5' x IJ' X 1^' 
perhaps, brought from a distance of more than 
25 miles, as they are not readily available in the surrounding 
area. Near the palace was seen a causway over a distance 
of 50 to 60 yards constructed of bricks or tiles as heavy as 
one maund in weight and about a cubic foot in volume. It is 
also surmised that the streets in the city were also paved 
with this inaterfal. Hodgson could recover about 20 stone 
images of Hindu deities which he considered to be “superior 
in sculpture to modern specimens of the art.” The identity of 
the images had not been made out nor are they found 
noticed after Hodgson. The citadel inside the fort is called 
locally as Kotwali Okoutara and is situated in the northern 
quarter. Besides these ruins of buildings Hodgson also noticed 
four or five pucca wells within the walls of the city. 

^ from the north-eastern corner of the 
walls of the city is a large tank called as Isra Pokra which 
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was still well-preserved in 1835. Hodgson gives its dimensions 
as 333 X 210 paces and says that it was bounded by walls or 
sides of “finest burnt bricks, each of which is a cubit square 
and nearly a maund in weight.” A Sanskrit couplet current 
in the locality, quoted by Hodgson, says that all the wealth of 
the ancient kings, viz., Rama, Nala, Pururavas and Alarka 
was preserved in this tank and guarded by a snake. But 
Nanyupa Deva killed that snake and with the help of that 
wealth built the fort and city of Simraun. But as Fate would 
have it, proceeds the couplet, his descendant Hari Singh had 
to fly from the city to the wilds of Nepal in the year Saka 
1245 (i. e. A.D. 1323). The traditional couplet would give an 
impression that the city was totally deserted after 1323. 
But Bloch says that near the above tank he noticed in 1902 
a math and a temple of Kankali with an inscription of 1747 
A. D., which, he says, belonged to some other structure. 
Another similar math was also seen by Bloch and it contained 
a large temple of the Nepalese style enshrining images of Rama 
and Sita. The inscription, however, is not noticed elsewhere. 

The ruins, it appears, had never been thoroughly explored, 
the account given by Hodgson, as he himself admits, being 
based on a “hasty visit”. Hodgson’s account seems to have 
been the basis for the information contained in all the later 
authorities and though Bloch furnishes a few more details 
about the minor monuments, he too did not explore the ruins 
fully. Since Simraun had been the seat of an important 
dynasty ruling over Tirhut for more than a century before its 
occupation by the Muhammedans such an exploration is 
considered absolutely necessary. Besides from the sketchy 
account of Hodgson the ruins appear to be full of architectural 
and historical interest and thus need to be more fully known. 

Hodgson, JASB,l8i5, pp. 121-124; Cunningham, .A5/, 
XVI, pp. 2-3 ; Hunter, Stathtical Account, vol. XIII, pp. 252-53 ; 
Bengal List, pp. 376-378; Bloch, An. BepASI, B. (7., 1902, 
p. 7 ; BDG, Ohamparan, pp. 176-7. 

408. Simraun (gaya) — temples (?) 

The village is situated five miles to the south-west of 
Jethian. A. Stein alone noticed the ancient remains here in 
about 1900. He saw at Simraun ancient sculptures collected at 
various places some of which were then used for worship. 
He does not, however, furnish further details about the 
images and their probable age. 


A Stein, Ind. Ant., XXX, p. 63, 
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409, Singhasini (champaran)—ancient site and road. 

The place is situated aboilt 7 miles north of Sugaoli 
and its antiquity is first found noticed by Garrick, Cunnin¬ 
gham’s assistant, in his report of 1680-81. Garrick’s report 
is found reproduced verbatim by the Bengal List; while the 
District Gazetteer draws substantially from it. 

About half a mile to the west of the village is a mound 
simply called as gadh which Garrick found “covered in parts 
with broken brick’’. It measures 130'x 100'and is only a few 
feet higher above the surrounding ground-level, except that at 
the four corners the leval is considerably higher, the southwestern 
corner being about 8' high above the field-level. One of the 
corners was excavated by Garrick and at 3’ below surface he 
found 5 courses of solid brick-work, of irregularly rounded 
form, below which was only the earth-work. It is likely the 
brick-work was meant to be a bastion, if the mound is taken 
to represent a fortress or castle. One of the sides of the mound 
was excavated by Garrick but he found only stray pieces 
of bricks here and there, there being no trace of any masonry 
work of a rampart or wall. In the centre of the mound also 
Garrick sunk a trench where he found portions of four large 
bricks and nine pieces of bone with a few heads, possibly 
human ; but how they came to be here is a mystery which has 
not been solved. Garrick was further struck with the existence 
of a “winding road”, about 14' wide, leading from the northern 
face of the mound towards the south-westerly direction which 
he could trace for a distance of nearly half a mile. The road, 
he says, was still used by the bullock carts and “though very 
ruinous on the sides by age, does not seem to suffer from this 
traffic”. He does not, however, say how the road was actually 
constructed. 

About the history and age of the mound Garrick could 
get no clue from the local people^who seem to have had no stories 
or traditions about it. 

Garrick, CASI, XVI, pp. 100-103 ; Bengal List, pp. 392-94 ; 
BJDG, Chainparau, p. 177. 

410. Singia (DARBHANGa)—fort— 

The village is situated about 20 miles north-east of Rusera 
and its antiquarian remains are found noticed only by the 
District Gazetteer. The Gazetteer says that this village is 
situated 2 miles north of the Karai river ; while 2 miles to the 
south of the river is an old fort called as Mangalgadh. The 
location as given in its map is, however, different; for here the 
place Singhia (i. e., presumably Singia) is shown 2 miles to the 
south-west of the river, while the place Mangalgadh is shown 
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about 5 miles to further south-west. These locations therefore 
need to be verified. 

The fort is described by the Gazetteer as a “large 
enclosure about IJ miles in circumference, surrounded by what 
are now mud-walls, 30 or 40 feet high, and by a deep ditch. 
The interior is under cultivation ; but the ground is strewn 
with large bricks 1| to 2 feet in length, showing that there 
must have been considerable buildings inside.” Local 
tradition says that the Raja Bal of Balrajpur (ct. p. 13 above) 
attacked this fort and destroyed Raja Mangal after blowing 
down the gates. The fort has not been explored by any 
archaeologist and in view of the size of the bricks further 
exploration may prove to be of some interest. 

BBG, DarbJianga, p. 156. 

411. Siris (gaya)—mosque— 

The village is situated on the eastern bank of the river 
Punpun about 2 miles south-west from the Jamhor railway 
station. The only ancient monument here is a mosque, which, 
according to Grierson, was built by Aurangzeb who rested 
here when marching through Bihar. Grierson gives no further 
details about the building. 

Grierson, Notes on the Distriet of Gaya, 

412. Sita-kund (CHAMPARAN)—FORT, TANK, SAMADHIS AND 

TEMPLES. 

This village is situated 10 miles to the south-east of Moti- 
hari near the Pipra railway station. The ancient remains here 
were first noticed by Cunningham whose account is seen followed 
by the later authorities like the Bengal List and the District 
Gazetteer. 

The village possesses an ancient site of a fort which “is 
evidently an old one, but nothing whatever of its history, and 
not even its name, is known to the ignorant jogis who now live 
there.” The ramparts of the fort are thick and consist of 
two separate brick walls, the outer one being 10' thick and the 
inner one 3' thick, the space in between them, i. e., 8^', being a 
filling of earth. The area enclosed is an irregular square of 450' 
(cf. Plate VIII, of QASI, XVI). At the corners and at salient 
points of the sides of the walls are some projections perhaps re¬ 
presenting the bastions. Cunningham considered the original 
height of the walls to have been at least 30 to 35 feet for, at the 
time of his visit, the heights of the brick walls and the earthen 
ramparts were 1.3' to 12' and 20' respectively. He could also 
notice traces of a ditch oa the western and northern sides. At 
69 
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their base the walls were as thick as 50' to 60'. On the north 
side there were, it appears, two gates, while on the other sides 
there was a gate each. Cunningham thought it to be a fort of 
pre-Musalman times, but there is nothing found here to indicate 
this age ; for, neither the temples nor the images found inside a 
temple, to be referred to below, necessarily belong to pre- 
Musalman days. 

Inside the enclosure is the sacred circular tank known 
as Sita-kund, surrounded on three sides by stone and brick built 
stairs or ghats. Near the northern stairs Cunningham had noticed 
a broken stone figure of a bull and a Unga and traces of the floor 
of an old temple, apparently of Siva, South-east of the tank he 
saw a brick temple of Mahadeva called as Girija-Natha. He 
gives no details regarding the age and architectural features of 
the temple and presumably it is not very old. 

On the southern ramparts were two places of worship viz., 

(i) Gadh-Devt, i, e., the tutelary goddess of the fort and (ii) 
Baron Bir i. e., a shrine of a deified ghost of a man who met 
with a violent death. On the western rampart Cunningham 
noticed a platform called Jogi-ka-baithak or Hermit’s seat but 
nothing is said by him regarding its historical significance, if 
any. In 'the northern part of the fort were a few samadkia or 
tombs of former showing that the place had been in occu¬ 
pation of the yogis for quite some time before 1880. 

On the western side of the tank is the main temple of 
Sitakund which Cunningham suspected to have been once a 
Muhammedan tomb appropriated by the Hindus ; for, the^ 
building consists of a domed chamber, 27' square, with 
octagonal turrets at its four corners. Inside the chamber 
under a separate canopy were enshrined seven black stone 
images represendng Hindu deities like the Sun-god, Durga, 
Ganesa, Mahishasura-marddinI Durga, Vishnu and a more 
interesting figure of a male 'with 5 heads anil 20 arms, which 
Cunningham thought to be that of Ravana and which 
the local people worship as Vishnu. Cunningham says 
nothing about their probable age and the style of carving. 

It is not clear whether we should accept his conclusion 
that the temple was once a Muslim tomb ; for to the Hindus 
appropriation of a Muslim tomb for purposes of a place of 
worship would in no way appear to be agreeable. However, 
the point needs to be examined in detail. Cunningham says 
that the place was originally dedicated to the worship of Rama 
and Sita; though he was struck by the total absence of any 
irnage o Rama or Sita. On the contrary there is clear evidence 
ot Its bemg a place of Saiva worship. The Rama cult, it is 
known, js not a very ancient one. There are, however, a 
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number of places of Saiva worship hallowed by their association 
with Rama and Sita; and it seems more likely that the Slta- 
kund was one of such places. 

It is, however, not clear how the fort was connected with 
the temples in points of age and historical associations. That 
it was an exceptionally strongly fortified place is evident from 
its above description. Was it created to protect the shrines 
or was it an'earlier construction and the situation was later 
utilized for the shrines ? These are points which still remain 
to be answered. Cunningham noticed another large tank 
about 100' square outside to the north-east of the fort. But 
this, he says, may be quite of a receut date. 

Cunningham, .45i, XVI, pp. 22-25 ; Bengal Hit, pp. 382-84; 
BDG, Champaran, pp. 177-78. 

413. Sitakund (monghyr) —hot-springs, tanks and 

ANCIENT TEMPLE (?) — 

The place is situated four miles east of Monghyr. Bucha¬ 
nan notices the hot springs and the other tanks in his journal 
and he also quotes the local legend associating the spring with 
the story of Rama and SIta as narrated in the Epic. Rama, 
as it is known, had suspicions about Sita’s chastity during her 
captivity with the demon king Ravapa. But Slt5 ultimately 
had proved her chastity through the fire ordeal, as an after 
effect of which the hot spring is believed to have been left at 
this site. The hot spring is therefore called as STta-kund 
while the other ordinary four tanks are known as Ramakund, 
Lakshmana kund, Bharata kund and Shatrughna-kund. 
Buchanan does not refer to any antiquities or ancient ruins 
near the springs or tanks ; but the Bengal List says : “There 
are a few old sculptures, chiefly broken, built into the walls 
of the fort. One or two pieces of late Gupta sculpture alone 
remain to mark the age of the original temples.” The District 
Gazetteer makes no mention of such ruins of the images or 
temples. The information of the Bengal List therefore needs 
to be verified. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 9616; Be7igal Liit, p. 419; 
BDQ Monghyr, pp. 259 ff. 

414. Sitimadhi (gaya)—rock-cut cave temples (?) and 

MUSLIM TOMBS. 

Sitamadhi is the name of an isolated rocky boulder 
situated about mile south of Gaya—Nawada road and six 
miles south-west of Hasua. The rock-cut cave or chamber 
in this boulder was noticed by Buchanan in about 1812 ; but 
in his report of 1872-73 Beglar describes it a little more fully. 
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Beglar’s account is seen adopted by the Bengal List, Grierson 
as well as by the District Gazetteer. 

The cave, as described by Beglar, measures 15'O*'x 
11'3" and its doorway, like the doorways at Barabar caves, 
is in “Egyptian form’*, i. e., it has sloping jambs, the 
top of the entrance being 1' 1** wide, the bottom being 
slightly wider, i. e., 2’ I" wide. The roof inside is however 
somewhat different from those in Barabar or Nagarjuni caves. 
It is semi-elliptical in shape, its vertical major axis being only 
6' 7" in height above the door. Beglar has given drawings 
of the plan and section of the cave (cf. plate Vf. The interior 
is highly polished and can be compared, in this respect, with the 
finest of the polished caves in the Barbar and Nagarjuni Hills. 
At the time of Beglar’s visit the interior was found considerably 
spoiled by smoke. Two small images were noticed to exist 
inside the cave by Buchanan, who took them to be Buddhist, 
though he was told that they represent Rama and Sita; 
while Beglar later saw here a number of images which, though 
he considered them to be Buddhist, were locally believed to 
represent Sita, Lava, Kusa and Lakshmana. In addition to 
these he noticed images of a goddess on lion (i. e., Durga) and 
a long wavy mark on the wall locally called as Hanuman’s tail. 

Local belief associates the cave with the story of Sila and 
her two sons. Lava and Kusa, who, it is believed, resided in 
this cave for some time. From the characteristic polish of 
Its interior and from a comparison of its architectural features 
with the caves at Barabar and Nagarjuni hills, about 25 miles 
towards the north-west, there seems to be no doubt that the 
cave Was excavated during the Mauryan period (i. e.. during 
3rd or 2nd centuries B.C.). It seems, however, the cave 
had not attracted sufficient notice from later authorities and 
had not thus been fully examined and explored afterwards. 
No inscription has been reported to exist at the cave so far as 
IS to be found in most of the caves at Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hills. Further exploration of the cave to trace an inscription, 
if any, is therefore considered necessary. 

About a mile to the east of the boulder Beglar noticed, 
on one of the hills near Rasulpura, a tomb of a local Muslim 
sa,int, named Shaikh Muhammad. It consists of a court-yard, 
wit towers at the corners, and a plain square-domed chamber 
inside. Beglar was inclined to consider the tomb to be of a 
very early period from the style of its dome “which is without 
a neck and is surmounted by a very small top-knot”. “Facing 
e east entmnce of the dargah is a lingam doing duty as a 
amp pos , The foundations of the building are of rubble, 
the bricks used are of various sizes ; there is no doubt it 
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occupies the site of some older Hindu temple.” Beglar refers 
to similar tombs on the other nearby hills towards north and 
north-east. The hills, it is seen, have not been explored after 
Beglar and from the existence of the Mauryan cave near them, 
further exploration of the area may prove interesting and promi¬ 
sing. (cp. also Barat p. 20 above). 

Buchanan, Patna Oaya I, p. 167, OASI, VIII, pp. 106-7; 
Bengal Li»t, pp. 300-302 ; BDG Cray a, p. 237. 

415. Siur (GAYA)—ANCIENT SITE 

The village is situated about 5 miles north-west of Govind- 
pur in the south-eastern portion of the district. Only Grierson 
casually states about its antiquity that it “is remarkable for 
some very large mounds of ruins, as yet unexplored.” This part 
of the district has not been properly explored uptil now. 

Grierson, Notei on the District of Gaya, p. 26. 

416. Siwan (saran)—ancient buddhist site (?) 

This is an important town in the district. Hoey was 
the 6rst modern authority to refer to the antiquity of the place 
in about 1900. He was of the opinion that Siwan, or Sewan 
as he called it, represents ancient Kusinara, the place of 
Buddha’s death. He would derive the word Sewan from the 
Sanskrit Saya-vana, i. e., “the forest of sleep” or litter or bier, 
indicating that it owed its name to the fact of its being the scene 
of Buddha’s death in the famous §alavana. The derivation has 
been regarded as far-fetched, and the identification is no longer 
accepted now. In support of his view he refers to a mound 
near the railway station with a “tree of great age” called as 
Jagattra or “protector of the world” which the Hindus regarded 
as “ill-omened”. “The late Raja of Hathwa desired to enclose 
all this spot, but the Pandits told him that the act would bring 
him bad luck. He enclosed a large patch but left the tree 
outside the walls. He died soon after. This Jagattra is looked 
upon as the oldest place about Sewan, and its name and 
associations are significant. There is also a very old mound not 
far off which has not been explored. I can have no doubt that 
Kusinara lies somewhere close to Sewan if not Sewan itself.” 
The Gazetteer however states that the tree no longer exists and 
the story of the death of the Raja of Hathwa as told by Hoey 
is not correct. It, however, mentions another legend regarding 
the Jagattra mound. This legend would make the mound 
represent a fort of one Raja Jagattra who was defeated, 
slain and beheaded at the spot by two Shaikhs. The Raja’s 
ghost, it is said, haunted the fort and the Shaikhs, in order to 
appease the spirit, granted lands to Brahmans and Fakirs. 
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There are two spots on the mound called as Brahmasthan and 
Kalisthan and it is obvious the mound has nothing to do with 
the story of the Buddha. No Buddhist antiquity is noticed 
here uptil now and it is seen from Hoey’s account that he did 
not actually visit the site. The mound would, however, appear 
to be quite ancient and should thus deserve careful examination 
and exploration. 

Hoey, JASB, 1900, p. 80 ; BOBG, Saran, pp. 153-55. 

417. Sodag (RANCHI)—PRE HISTORIC SITE (?) 

S. C. Roy discovered here a “highly polished wedge-shaped 
chisel of dark green quartzite”. The piece is now in Patna 
Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, II, p. 66. 

418. Soh (PATNA)—TEMPLE (?) 

The village is situated a few miles north of Bihar Sharif. 
The ancient remains here were only casually noticed by Beglar 
in 1872. He refers to a modern temple built partly of older 
temple materials but he gives no other details. In that year 
Broadley also writes that he saw here many grey-stone columns 
of considerable size. The information by both the authorities 
is quite vague and needs therefore to be verified. 

Beglar, OASI, VIII, p. 77 ; Broadley, JASB, 1872. 

419. Sonepur (gaya)—ancient site. 

The village is situated about 3 miles west of Bela railway 
station on the Patna Gaya line of the Eastern railway. The 
antiquity of the site near the village was first brought to 
notice by V. K. Mishra in 1956-57. He carried out a small 
excavation here and concluded that the site is as old as 600 
B. C., if not earlier, and dates down to about 50 B. C. He 
would divide the history of tbe site into five periods, viz., (i) when 
“the coarse black-and-red ware” was used ; (ii) when this ware 
is found used side by side with fine grey ware and the N. B. P. 
usually assigned to 600 to 200 B. C. ; (iii) when the N. B. P. 
was largely used along with other wares, such as pottery painted 
with deep-red or black bands ; (iv) when the N. B. P. is found 
used in a deteriorated quality (v) when the red ware was 
largely used and brick-structures appear for the first time and 
found associated with puch-marked and cast coins. It is 
interesting that a few neoliths w-ere found in the excavations 
in association with the 3rd phase but Mishra thinks 
that it was an example of re-usa of the material. With this 
period are also associated a number of terracotta beads and 
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glass, ivory and iron objects. A fuller report of the excavation 
is still awaited. 

Indian Archaeology, a Revitw, 1956-57, pp. 19-20. 

420. Soparan (RANChi)—pke-historic site— 

In 1916 S. C. Roy brought to notice the antiquity of this 
site. He reported discoveries of a small polished celt of gneiss, 
a partly polished and partly chipped chisel of grey quartzsite 
and two broken chisels of gneiss from here. 

S. C. Roy, JBORS, 11, pp. 6S, 76-7. 

421. Srinagar (bhagalpur)—forts, tanks, saiva 

TEMPLE (?) 

The village is situated about 10 miles north-west of 
Madhipura. The antiquity of the place is found mentioned 
only by the District Gazetteer. It says that there are here 
remains of two forts, two tanks and a temple of Siva. The 
Gazetteer gives no further details about the forts and of the 
tanks it only says that one is called as “Harsar” and the other 
as “Gupa”. About the temple, however, it is stated that it 
contains stone pillars with faint inscriptions, which could not 
be deciphered, and a broken stone door-frame, which is also 
inscribed, the record being a reference to “Magaradhaja 
Jogi” and containing the date 100 in an unknown era. It may 
be pointed out here that the mention of this Makaradhvaja Jogi 
is found in similar inscriptions in some eight or ten different 
places in India as stated by Cunningham according to whom 
he wns a simple Hindu mendicant who visited most of the holy 
places in India where he had left inscriptional records followed 
by the number 700 except in case of the Bhagalpur pillar (in 
Gorakhpur District of Uttar Pradesh) where the date is 007. 
The present inscription would appear therefore to be another 
record of the mendicant’s visit and the date may possibly be 
700 instead of 103 as mentioned in the District Gazetteer. 
Garrick and Cunningham would take the date to refer to 
Saka era. If this is the case the inscription and perhaps the 
original temple may possibly belong to the late Sth century A. D. 
Another reference to Magaradhvaja Jogi occurs in an inscription 
from a temple at Baidyanath in Shahabad District of Bihar 
(cf. p. 9 above). 

The information supplied by the Gazetteer about the 
history of the ruins is quite vague and incomplete. It quotes 
the local tradition that a Raja named SrI-deva lived here, who 
had two brothers, viz,, Brjal-deva and Kupa-deva who had 
their own forts built at Bijapur and Kupagadh respectively. 
S’rjdeva, it is said, was a Bhar chief who lived probably three 
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to four hundred years ago. But in view of the inscription 
referred to above this information does not appear to be quite 
correct and complete. The place would therefore deserve 
further exploration. 

BBG, Bhagalpur, pp. 42, 174-5 ; Cunningham, ASI, XIII, 
p. 8, Garrick, CAST, XIX, p. 31 ff. and note by Cunningham. 


432. Sringirikh (monghyr)—TANK, saiva and buddhist 

TEMPLE (?) AND SATl PILSAR (?)— 

This is a hill situated about 20 miles south-west of Monghyr 
and about 6 miles from Kajra railway station. In his report 
for 1872-73 Beglar refers to this place and its ancient ruins, 
which were also noticed later in 1879-80 by Cunningham. The 
Bengal list contains a short notice based on Cunningham’s 
account ; while the District Gazetteer adds some more infor¬ 
mation especially regarding the tank and the temples. 

According to the^ local legend, quoted by Beglar, the 
famous sage Rishyasringa of the epic and Puranic tradition, 
lived at this place ; while the version, as quoted by Gazetteer, 
would make it the place where the sage performed a 
sacrifice. The legend is told obviously to explain the name 
of the hill, which has been a place of pilgrimage for some time 
past. At the foot of the hill is a reservoir holding the water which 
comes down from a gorge amongst the hills, near which, it 
appears, some ancient Buddhist and Hindu temples existed in 
the past, but whose sites are no longer traceable now. The 
carvings and images, which belonged to them once were 
noticed both by Beglar and Cunningham. According to Beglar 
the sculptures include a sculptured Sati pillar in three panels 
showing hya in one, two elephants in the second and three 
women in the third panel. He then states to have seen three 
inscribed statues one of Hara-Gaurl, the other of a female figure 
and the third a broken piece. He adds that the inscriptions 
on them refer to the usual Buddhist creed formulae the exiLnce 
of which on the image of Hara-GaurT is not understood. Beglar 
refers further to the existence of a natural cave nea?by, 
Cunningham s account slightly aiffers from that of Beglar. He 
claims to have seen bmh Brahmanical and Buddhist images 
and two inscriptions. Of the inscriptions one is a long line 
containing the usual Buddhist creed which is engraved under a 

Buddha It further .refers to the name Savatha, perhaps 

?ated35 T’an “three lineLnd^s 

dated 35 of an unspecified era. Cunningham has given his 

own reading of It; but it does not seem to have been1:arefully 

examined afterwards, nor does Bhandarkar include it in bis 
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Lift. - Cunningham is silent on its probable date and historical 
significance, if any. The discrepancies in the descriptions of 
Beglar and Cunningham also need to be verified and cleared up. 

Beglar, CAST VIII, pp. 127-28 ; Cunningham, ASI, XV, 
pp. 19-20 ; Bengal List, p. 410 ; BOBG, Monghyr, p. 262. 

423 Subhega4h (mozaffarpur)—fort mounds, ancient 

SITE AND MUSLIM TOMBS. 

This is a name of a ruined and deserted fort situated 
about 18 miles to west-north-west of Muzaffarpur on the bank 
of the Joga river, an old branch of the Baghmati, which surrounds 
it on all sides. The place was noticed for its ancient ruins 
by Cunningham in his report for 1880-81 and his account seems 
to have been adopted without much change by the Bengal List 
and the District Gazetteer. 

The fort mound covers an area 1300'x400', its height being 
about 10' above the surrounding country, except for the interior 
which is about 2' to 3' lower. It appears the fort walls were of 
bricks measuring 13"x8i"xi^", which had mostly disappeared in 
Cunningham's time, except on the sides facing the river. Inside, 
at the centre, is a higher mound, about 150' square, representing 
probably the citadel or residence of the Raja or chief of the fort. 
At a short distance to the south of this arc the Muslim tombs of 
Ghulam Mahiuddin and Muhammed Jubar which, says Cunnin¬ 
gham , were only 50 years old at the time of his visit (i. e., in 
1880). Further south is another tomb with a small Idgah 
attached to it. Cunningham is silent about its age. (cf. Plate 
IX for the site-plan). Cunningham noticed only one ancient 
broken sculpture, i. e., a stone pedestal of an image “with fine 
small figures carved on the lower part.” He did not attempt 
to identify the image and it is not known whether it was a 
Buddhist, Jain or Hindu image. This image was probably 
broken by the Muharnmedans and in course of time, when the 
main portion was lying underground and the detached head was 
lying close by, the villagers invented a curious story regarding 
the history of the fort and the image. 

The story or local tradition goes that the fort originally 
belonged to one Raja Suhal De, who is variously told to have 
been a Rajput, a Babhan or Brahmin cultivator or a Chero. 
It is said this chief had a beautiful daughter named Subahi 
Devi—(according to another version this was the name of his 
queen). After the chief's death many princes sought her in 
marriage, but it was decided by her mother (or by the daughter 
herself as the versions of the story go) that she would marry 
only that person who would successfully count the innumerable 

70 
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palm-trees which covered the area of the fort then. A low-caste 
Dusadh named Nonachar of the nearby village of Sugar! or 
Sukari succeeded in doing this by tying pieces of string to each 
tree and by counting them afterwards. The princess was over¬ 
come with shame and disgrace at the prospect of marrying a 
Dusadh and prayed that the earth may swallow her up, a prayer 
which was granted by the earth-goddess. But as she was 
sinking, when the earth under her opened to swallow her, the 
Dusadh rushed forward and succeeded in cutting her head off 
and put a red mark on the forehead with a piece of brick. The 
story is quite fantastic and can hardly give any clue about 
the origin and history of the fort. It should be noted that 
in this region there are a number of such mounds credited with 
similar fantastic stories in which the Dusadhs are more or less 
intimately associated. Some of the mounds are quite ancient (cf. 
Jauri Dih p. 171 above). There exists also an ancient site called 
Nonachar (cf. p. 339 above) some 50 to 60 miles north-west 
of Subhegadh in the adjacent district of Champaran. This site 
is also associated with a Dusadh chief. It appears the mound 
at Subhegadh had never been examined carefully after Cunnin¬ 
gham ; the latter did no trial digging to ascertain its probable 
age and character. Further exploration is therefore considered 
necessary. 

Cunningham obtained from this mound two coins of 
Tughlaq Shah, i. e., Ghiasuddin Tughlaq, who, it is known, 
invaded this region in about 1323 A. D. (cf. Simraon p. 541 
above). The other mound at Sagari is only casually noticed by 
Cunningham, and therefore needs to be explored. 

Cunningham, A^/.XVI, pp. 30-32 Bengal list, p. ■102 ; BDGl, 
Muzafarpur, p. 158. 


424. Sufaran (manbhum)—ancient site. 

The village is situated ten miles north-west of Dulmi and 
IS an iqu^ian remains (i. e., some low mounds) were noticed 
p y y eglar as early as 1872-73. He does not, however, 
give any urther details about the mounds except that they 
represent rums of some royal residence; since the Inda Parab 
lestml of the local tribes is annually held here and festivals 
usually associated with the ruling families 
with fhp iiad proposed to identify Sufaran 

kinff Sufalana (i. e., Karna-suvarna, the capital of 

S n a o Bengal) but this has not been accepted now, 

Beglar, OASI, VIII, pp. 189-91, 
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425. Sultanganj (bhagalpur)—buddhist monastery anU 

STUPA. 

Sultanganj is an important town and railway station in 
the district and is situated on the southern bank of the Ganges. 
The ancient sites and ruins near Sultanganj at Jahngira and 
Karnagadh have already been mentioned separately earlier 
(cf. pp. 178 and 194 above). At Sultanganj itself a large quadran¬ 
gular brick mound, 1200' x 800', was noticed in about 1864 by 
R. L. Mitra in the area between the market and the railway 
station. This mound seems to have escaped the notice of 
Buchanan when he visited Sultanganj. As the railway line 
construction was going on, at the time of Mitra’s visit, a very 
large portion of this mound was dug away to provide brick 
ballast for many miles of the railway line. Mr. Harris, the 
then Railway Engineer, had built a house for himself on the 
highest part of the mound. Since in the course of excavation 
brick walls had begun to appear Harris attempted to explore the 
mound more carefully while the digging was going on. The 
result of this digging is contained in the notice made by R. L. 
Mitra as referred to above. 

From the account of the excavation as furnished by R. L. 
Mitra, it appears the excavated portion of the mound represented 
the remains of a large Buddhist monastery which probably 
consisted, in plan, of a court-yard lined with small cells or 
cloisters on all the four sides. Remains of one large gateway 
with side-pillars were also disclosed which may have formed an 
entrance to the court-yard. The cells or chambers excavated on 
this occasion were from 12'x 10'6" to 14'xl2' and perhaps 
had concrete and stucco floors ; and in front of these chambers 
there may have been pillared verandahs opening out into ttie 
court-yard. The verandah floor was also laid with concrete and 
stucco and “painted over in fresco of a light ochrous colour.’’ 
Inside the court-yard there were traces of drains consisting of 
“water-pipes of granite”. It appears the building was surroun¬ 
ded by a thicker compound wall traces of which could then be 
noticed on the western and southern sides. By the side of the 
pillared verandah—which is mentioned as a “hall” by R. L. 
Mitra—a colossal copper statue of Buddha, 7'3" in height, in a 
standing position with his right hand raised in the attitude of 
teaching, was found. Along with this copper statue were also 
discovered two smaller basalt images of the Buddha. The 
colossal copper statue seems to have been forcibly moved from 
its pedestal of granite, 6'11" x 3'9" x 9J" which was found 
lying more or less in its original position. The copper image 
was secured to the stone pedestal by two bolts the remains of 
which were still visible. This image, it appears, from what 
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Bloch states in 1903, bad been carried away to Manchester and 
its present whereabouts are not known. Blocb, however, 
mentions it as an image of brass instead of copper. 

Cunningham noticed the ruins and the images in his 
report for 1879-80. On the pedestals of the two smaller images 
he noticed short inscriptions containing the usual Buddhist creed 
formula in Gupta characters. The same formulae was found 
engraved on the backs of these images. Cunningham therefore 
concluded from these inscriptions, as well as from the style of 
its execution, that the huge copper image also belonged to the 
Gupta age. In addition to these images Harris had discovered 
miniature terracotta Chaityna, containing, inside, seals of the 
Buddhist creed, red-glazed handles of terra-cotta brasso redievo 
figures, a terra-cotta head of Vishnu “with seven-headed cobra 
over-head” and other stucco pieces. 

It will be obvious from the above description that the 
monastery was a very ancient one and belonged to Gupta period 
(4th or 5th century A. D.) From the antiquities found here 
and from the extent of the ruins it appears the place was quite 
an important or reputed one. It is not, however, mentioned 
by Fa Hian; and though Hiuen Tsiang speaks of ruins of 
several large monasteries near the Bhagalpur region, his 
description does not specifically indicate the monastery here. 
It is quite likely that during the days of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit 
the place had fallen to ruins and was deserted. It is however 
strange that no local tradition is quoted regarding the mound 
and its history jwid about the original name of the site. The 
modern name Sultanganj is a Muhammcdan one attributed 
vaguely to “a prince of the house of Akbar”, about whom 
no further details are available. 

The other higher portion of the mound on which Harris 
had built a house could not, however, be explored till 1879. 
The house was pulled down when Harris left and later in 1879 
Cunningham excavated it and the work was completed by Beglar 
afterwards. The mound was found to represent a brick-built 
stupa, built on an octagonal plinth, about 94.1' in diameter, 
the stupa itself being about 90' in diameter. The top of the 
stupa was found to be about 48' x 43' with a height of 28' 
above the floor level of the nearby monastery. At the bottom 
of this inside, was found another smaller brick ttupa, 

8 ill diameter, standing in the midst of a square compartment, 
the intervening space being filled with earth. Inside this small 

was discovered an earthen vessel containing the “Seven 
Precious Things of the Buddhists, viz., (1) gold (2) silver 
(3) crystal (4j sapphire (5) ruby (6) emerald (7) jasintb or 
ircon (cp. Plate X CAST, XV). Two silver coins, one of Mabl 
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Kshatrapa Swami Rudrasena, the son of Mahakshtrapa Satya, or 
Surya Sena, and the other of Chandragupta Vikramaditya or 
Chandra-Gnpta II, were also found inside the vessel. The 
earthen vessel was kept on a brick which, when removed, 
disclosed a cavity, Q^xh", in which was found a bone, ll/8*'x5/8" 
embedded in some fine red clay. This was found a few inches 
above the water level. It will thus be seen that here we have 
a real relic stnpa which can be dated earliest to about the 3rd 
or 4th century A. D. It is however not clear from Cunningham’s 
report whether both the larger and smaller stupas were of the 
same date or the larger one was built later. A few stucco heads 
and pieces of sculpture were also found in the course of excava¬ 
tions which on stylistic ground can be taken to belong to 
early Gupta age. From these finds Cunningham concluded that 
“the whole of the exterior of the stiipa was thickly plastered 
and divided into compartments by pilasters, each compartment 
being filled with a figure of Buddha with various attendant 
figures.” 

From the ruins at Jahngira and Karnagadh close by 
Sultanganj and from the above ruins at Sultanganj itself, it 
will be seen that the place was quite an important and ancient 
one ; but it is quite strange that it does not figure by any 
well-known name in ancient Buddhist or Hindu literature ; 
nor is it found specially mentioned by any of the Chinese 
pilgrims. Its identification with any of the ancient important 
places so far known to exist in this part of the country has 
not been attempted so far. It appears that^ the monastery and 
the stupa of Sultanganj were either contemporary with, or 
slightly earlier than the earliest of the monasteries and stupas 
at Nalanda ; but, unlike the latter, it did not continue to 
flourish in the later days. Recently it was reported in the 
Hindusthan Standard (Delhi Edition) of May, 23, 1960 that some 
labourers “while digging a well last week near a place of 
worship at Sultanganj unearthed a small golden statue of 
Goddess Saraswati, two gold coins, a nose ring, an armlet 
and a gold ring all stated to belong to the Gupta period.” 
The report remains to be verified but indicates the impor¬ 
tance and aniquity of the place. The Karnagadh mound to the 
west of the town still remains to be explored. In the 
circumstances it is considered very necessary that these sites are 
thoroughly explored again. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, pp. 86 ff ; R. L. Mitra, JASB, 
XXXIII, 1864, pp. 360 ff; Cunningham, ASI XV, pp. 24-31 and 
Plate X ; AX/, X, pp. 127-8 ; Bengal List, p. 420 ; Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B. 0. 1903, p. 7 ; BDG, Bhagalpur, p. 175 ; 
JBOBS, V, 600. 
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426. Sumeshwar (CHAMparan)—fort, tanks, and temple. 

This is situated on the north-western border of the district 
along the Nepal territory on the top of the Sumeshwar hills. 
The fort stands in ruins, on the edge of the precipice. 
Inside the fort are rock-cut reservoirs for storage of rainwater 
and it appears a temple once stood on its eastern side with 
its “bell of remarkably sweet tone ; which is an object of 
considerable veneration” in the locality. This information is 
contained only in the District Gazetteer which does not, however, 
give any more details regarding the history, age and other 
important features about the fort. 

BDO, Champaran, p. 17^. 

427. Suraigarha (monghyr)-fort, site, tanks and temples. 

This is an .important village situated on the southern bank 

of the Ganges, about 25 miles south-west of Monghyr. The 
name of the place would literally mean “the fort of the Sun 
or Suraj” and would otherwise indicate that it should be 
very ancient. Its antiquity was first noticed by Buchanan who, 
found a large ancient mound representing remains of an 
extensive-fort, not at the present site of Surajgadh, but about 
five miles towards its east. This mound was compared by him 
to the mounds at Karnagadh and Sultanganj and he thought 
it to be “in Hindu style, which I consider to be the greatest 
antiquity.” The mound, as described by Buchanan, is quite 
large, about 1500' square, and is full with bricks. It may 
have been, according to him, a “rather large palace or castle 
than a fortified town.” ' It was perhaps once surrounded by a 
ditch ^which was later filled up by the “extra-ordinary inun¬ 
dation which took place some ten years before Buchanan’s 
visit to it. On the east of the fort mound Buchanan observed 
other lower^ mound, about 1200' square, similarly scattered 
over with bricks. Further east were some 5 or 6 tanks which, 
Buchanan thought, may have been excavated to provide for 
the earth required for the manufacture of the bricks used in the 
buildings which once existed at the sites. 

Buchanan was told of a local tradition that the origin 
of the place is attributed to the king Parikshit, the descendant 
of the famous Pandavas of the Mahebharata ; but to Buchanan 
this appeared improbably since the capital of the Pandavas and 
their immediate successors was at Hastinapura too far away in 
the north-west. The mound, it is seen, was not explored and 
examined afterwards and in view of its reported antiquity it is 
worthwhile to explore it more thoroughly. 

Two or three miles east of Surajgarha, Buchanan noticed, 
at a place called Abgel, rums of “a Moslem city of considerable 
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size; but the river has there, for some years, been making 
great encroachments, and I could see no remains of buildings 
on its banks, except a ruinous mosque of brick, and that of an 
insignificant size. During the former encroachments of the 
river it is, however, said, that every year the foundations of 
large buildings were exposed to view.” 

The District Gazetteer gives an altogether different 
information about Surajgarha, and quotes a tradition that the 
name is derived from Suraj Mai, a Hindu Raja, who ruled over 
the area till the Muhammedan conquest. It is further added that 
a large part of the ancient village was swept away by the 
Ganges and that the fort built by the Raja was also mostly 
washed away. “It is reported that about 60 years ago (i. e. 
before 1926) the encroachment of the river laid bare an 
underground room with a shelf on which were some old turbans, 
that crumbled into dust when touched.” Near the ferry ghat, 
says the Gazetteer, are several images both Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic. The source of this information of the Gazetteer 
is not known ; nor does that authority say anything about the 
probable age of the images. On the whole, it is now quite clear 
that the area about Surajgarha contained ancient ruins of some 
historical and archaeological significance which deserve to be 
explored more thoroughly. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur pp. 105*6; BOBO Monghyr p. 263. 

428. Sutiambe (Ranchi)—building or palace— 

This very small village or hamlet is situated 10 miles 
north of Ranchi and its antiquarian importance is referred to 
by the District Gazetteer. The only ancient remains here 
are those of a palace, which has not been described fully by 
the Gazetteer, nor does it say definitely about its age. According 
to the local legend the Nagavaihsi Rajas of Chhota Nagpur 
had their original capital at Sutiambe with Phani Mukut Ray 
as the founder of the dynasty. It is said that for four genera¬ 
tions it continued to remain the capital of the Rajas but later 
the fourth Raja, Partap Rai, removed it to Chutia (cf. p. 87 
above). About the age of Phani Mukut Ray there are different 
versions, one taking him to the 1st century A. D., while the other 
would bring him down to Akbar’s time (i. e., to the 16th century 
A. D.). The annual Inda Parab festival is also held here 
indicating the association of this place with the ruling royal 
families, in accordance with the common practice amongst the 
aboriginal tribes in this area. 

BBO, Banehi, pp. 258-60, 
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429. Suissa (manbhum)—saiva and jain temples and 

BHLMIJ BURIAL SITE — 

The village is situated about 12 miles north-west of Dulmi 
(cf. p. 89 above). The ancient remains are found first noticed 
by Beglar in his leport for 1872-73. He noticed here 
images, both Jaina and Saiva, but his identification of 
the images does not appear to be quite correct. The images 
include representations of Durga, perhaps of Vishnu, some liigoB 
of Siva and a number of Jain figures. He does not refer 
to the existence of temple or temples, as such, at the place, 
which would naturally be expected to exist nearby. He saw 
the images collected under a tree, which, he was told, 
were brought from the nearby jangal where the temple sites 
are to be looked for. But Beglar does not seem to have explored 
further in that direction ; nor had such an exploration ever 
been made afterwards. It may be worthwhile to do so now. 

The village also contains a burial place of the Bhumijas 
or aborigines of the area. It is “full of tombs, consisting of 
rude slabs of stone raised from 1 to 4 feet above the ground, on 
four rude longish blocks of stone, which serve for pillars ; people 
say that when digging for fresh tombs, they often come upon 
the slabs of old tombs now buried ; and from the profusion of 
tombs in all stages of freshness and decay there can be no doubt 
it has long been a chosen cemetery for the aborigines, the 
Bhumij as or Bhumiyas.” Beglar, however, says nothing about 
the probable age of the site ; nor has it ever been carefully been 
examined by any authority afterwards, 

Beglar, OASI, VIII, pp. 190-191 ; Ihnjal Li$t, p. 556 ; 
BDG, Manbhum, p. 270. 

430. Tamol Gadh (palamau)—fort. 

This is situated in the extreme south of the district in 
the Chechhari Tappa on the northern side of a large valley. 
The Bengal List refeis to the ancient fort here for the first 
time. It describes it biietly as “a magnificent building ; pro¬ 
bably the fortified residence of some chief” ; but says nothing 
about its history and age. The Gazetteer, however, states that 
it is said to have been built by the Kakscl Rajputs. 

Bengal Lint, p. 558 ; BOMG, Palamau, p, 179. 

431 Tapoban (gaya)—hot-springs, hindu temples AND 

BUDDHIST RUINS. 

This is situated about 2 miles south-west of Jethian along 
the southern side of the ridge. The hot springs and other 
p,ncient ruins were noticed by Buchanan in his journal. Later 
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in about 1900 A. Stein visited Tapoban and described the 
ruins and his account seems to have been drawn upon by the 
District Gazetteer. 

Buchanan mentions, in all, five springs, four of which are 
hot-springs. He quotes a tradition that the famous epic king 
Jarasandha was born near Tapoban. He gives the names of 
the springs as Chanda-Kaushik, Hangsatirtha (i. e., Hamsa- 
tlrtha), Purna-Hangsa (i. e. Purna-hamsa), Sanatana-kund and 
Sanak-tlrtha. Stein, however, names only the largest spring as 
Sanat-kumar-kund. All the springs are enclosed by stone walls, 
with stone-built steps leading down to water. Buchanan refers 
to a number of sculptures or images collected round tbe springs, 
which according to him represented §iva, Vishnu, Hara-Gauri, 
Siva lingas, i. e., mostly Hindu deities. The ancient temples 
to which they may have once belonged had perhaps disappeared 
already and were replaced by later Siva temples, of which three 
are referred to by Buchanan. 

Stein, however, noticed a large mound representing a stupa 
in between the largest spring and the modern temple on the 
west. The stupa was, at base, 75' to 81' in diameter, about 45' 
square at top and of about 10' height. Stein suggests that 
this was the stupa which Hiuen Tsiang noticed as marking the 
spot where Buddha walked for exercise. The Chinese 
pilgrim further informs that “men from far and near flock here 
to bathe, after which those who have suffered from disease or 
chronic affections are often healed.” 

Buchanan, Patna Oaya, I, pp. 165-6 ; A. Stein, Ini. Ant., 
XXX, p. 62 ; BDG-, Oaya, p. 225. 

432. Tapoban (santal farganas)—cave and inscriptions- 

There is a solitary hill called Tapoban situated about 6 
miles south-east of Deoghar (cf. p. 103 above). The hill 
seems to have been visited for its ancient ruins only by Beglar 
in 1872—73. Beglar refers to the existence of a natural cavern 
in the hill with a linya enshrined in it as an object of worship. 
It is said to have been the residence of a “Tapasya” (i. e., presu¬ 
mably a sage) of ancient times ; there is also a kiind (i. e , tank) 
known as Suraj Kund, in which many pilgrims bathe. On a rock 
near the cavern are two inscriptions ; one is in a single line, and 
reads §ri Deva Ramapala ; the other, in two lines, is quite 
“illegible.” These inscriptions do not seem to have been ever 
examined afterwards and the information on them and on the 
cave is apparently incomplete. Beglar does not say anything 
about the probable date of the inscriptions and about the 
characters in which they were engraved. Further exploration is 
therefore necessary. 

71 
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Beglar, CA8I, VIII, 145. 

433. Telhara or Telarha (patna)—buddhist ruins of mona¬ 
steries AND STOFAS, 
MOSQUE, MUSLIM TOMBS 
AND BRIDGE— 

This ancient village is situated in a narrow strip of land 
between the Sona and Kattar rivers about 13 miles south-east of 
Masaurhi railway station and about 21 miles west of Nalanda. 
The ancient ruins here, though quite important, seem to have 
escaped the notice of Buchanan. In 1872 Broadley first brought 
to notice the real significance and importance of the ruins as 
seen from his account of the place published in that year. In 
his report for 1872-73 Beglar also describes the ruins in brief, 
while in the reports for J 875-78 Cunningham gives further 
information about them after his own exploration of the place. 
The subsequent accounts on Telharha such as those in the 
Bengal List and the District Gazetteer are based mainly on the 
above sources. Bloch’s report of 1902 contains little of 
additional information on the place. After Bloch little effort 
seems to have been made in the collection of further information 
on the ruins. 

Telhara is now a small straggling village with lines of old 
houses and shops but nearly third of them are lying unoccupied 
and falling into decay. Early in the last century it was a large 
town with a population of about 10,000 ; while under the 
Mughals it was a capital of one of the largest pargaruu in the 
region. In Ain-i-Akbari it is mentioned as the main seat of the 
district. Broadley w.is first to point out that it can be identified 
with the Tilas-akiya (Ti-lo-t»e-Ma) mentioned and described by 
Hiuen Tsiang who visited it from Pataliputra or Patna. This iden¬ 
tification was further confirmed by the discovery of inscriptions 
at the place by Cunningham which clearly mentions the name 
of the place as Telyadhaka or Teladhaka as will be seen below. 
It may also be added that the well-known Nalanda inscription of 
Baladitya of the 11th regnal year of Mahipaladeva also refers to 
BRlMitya, a jyavisa oi Teladhaka. (cf. R. D. Banerii, Memoirs 
ASB,V, p.75). Hiuen Tsiang describes Telhara or Tilas-akiya 
as containing a number of monasteries or viharas, about seven in 
number, accommodating about a thousand monks studying the 
Mahayana. These buildings, he says, consisted of court-yards, 
three-storeyed pavilions, towers, gates and were crowned by 
cupolas with hanging bells “The doors and windows, the pillars 
arid the beams, are faced with bas-reliefs in gilded copper, mingled 
with rare ornaments. In the middle vihara there is a standing 
statue of Tara Bodhisattva, and to the right, one of Ayalokitq- 
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svara. These three statues are of brass.” It is obvious 
from his description that the place was an important seat 
of Buddhist learning, since the Chinese pilgrim also states 
that eminent men of letters flock to it in large numbers. The 
history of Tilas-akya or Teladhaka would thus be taken to 
7th century if not earlier ; but how far the ancient ruins 
discovered here testify to such an antiquity will be seen from 
below. In his report Cunningham gives a site-plan of the present 
village and the sites of the ancient ruins. They are seen to 
occupy an area about ^ mile square with high mounds towards 
south-west and north-east of the village, which is itself situated 
on a mound. 

(a) The mound* at gouth-west of the village :—In his ;ite-plan 
Cunningham shows here a group of six mounds, with the 
highest or largest of them at the centre locally known as 
“Bulandi” or “high mound." In 1872 Broadley had described 
this “Bulandi” mound as an “enormous mound of irregular 

shape.about fifty feet high” ; but Cunningham in his 

reports of 1875-8 says that it is only 24' high 350 square' 
at base. The other surrounding mounds of the group are 
somewhat smaller in dimensions, the one towards the north 
being only 80' square. 

The Bulandi mound is literally covered with Muhammedan 
graves and no attempt could therefore be made by Broadly 
or Cunningham to excavate any portion of it. In the 
course of digging for the graves, however, numerous images 
or sculptures of brass or basalt were frequently dug out. 
Broadly could himself secure some very beautiful basalt images. 
He could get no brass images as they were melted by the 
villagers for ornaments or other purposes. The mound is so rich 
in finds of this nature that Broadley felt sure that few places 
in India “would yield more archaeological treasure than this 
great Tillarah mound, and a shaft might be very well cut 
through it, without interfering or in any way injuring the 
tombs on its surface.” Of the images, which Cunningham 
noticed at the mound, three were found inscribed with 
the usual Buddhist creed and on two others he saw 
the words Prajfid Sena. On another image, which he 
obtained from the villagers, Cunningham found an inscription 
recording gift of the image of Loha Engga Bhattaraka 
and its installation at Telyadhaka by one Vriddhuka, son of 
Vishnu, the Teli. The representation is quite strange for 
it is not of a deity as such but of a “strongly-built two armed 
man ...holding a very thick club or bar with both hands.” 
Neither Cunningham nor Broadley discusses the age of these 
antiquities and the mound. 
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(b) The mound to the north-east of the village, with a mosque 
and tombs on it :-The mound is described by Cunningham as 
250'xl00' approximately with a mosque built on its western side 
and the building of a dargah on it east. The mosque is known 
as Sangi Masjid and, as described by Broadly, it consisted of 
an enclosure wall of bricks with the mosque proper being inside. 
The mosque consists of an oblong chamber 41'x2T 
(51' 3" X 29' according to Cunningham) with its roof supported 
on three rows of pillars, with separate capitals and bases. 
The roof is made up of huge slabs of stone resting on stone 
beams. The pillars, beams and most of the materials for the 
buildings were apparently taken from an earlier temple which 
may have existed at the site. On the lintel of the entrance of 
the mosque is an inscription in two lines read by Cunningham Sri 
Teladhakah Jaru Bhattaraka Yasupateh ru, the meaning of which 
is not quite clear. According to Bloch, this inscription would 
be “of the Pala time” (i. e., of the period from 9th to 11th 
century A. D.). The court-yard, says Beglar, is paved with 
pillars, architraves, etc. all taken from temples and placed 
without any arrangement or regularity of a kind which “is 
unrivalled in the history even of Muhammedan vandalism.’* 
The entrance of the Masjid is on the east and is uncommonly 
very small. Outside the mosque are a number of graves, which 
when dug had yielded, it is said, many carvings or images ; and 
Broadley adds that he himself got at the site “a splendid figure 
of Buddha.” 

The dargah or tomb stands inside the brick enclosure, the 
bricks of which measure 13J"x'‘f"x2i" indicating that they 
belong to pre-Muhammedan days. The dargah is said to be of a 
Musalman saint named Sayyid Yusuf Iqbal (or Abdal according 
to Bloch), who, says Broadley, had five brothers who are also 
held in reverence by the people of the locality. Broadley adds 
that the saint lived some 250 years before him (i. e. before 1872). 
Cunningham, however, states to have seen an inscription inside 
the enclosure dated A. H. 951 of the time of Sher Shah. 
The inscription is not found edited or examined afterwards and 
It IS not clear whether it refers to the dargah of the saint or to 
some other monument. 

Broadley thought that the mound underneath the mosque 
^ dargah represented the remains of a Buddhist temple 

while Cunningha,m was inclined to consider it to be a Brahma- 
nical or Hindu site. In this connection he points out that on 
t IS mound Broadley had discovered images of ^iva and Durga 
which render his contention more probable. 

(c) Ruins of Hindu temples. Bridge, Muslim Tombs etc. on 
other sides of the village: These are mentioned only by 
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Beglar though they are shown in Cunningham’s site-plan. 
Details about the Hindu temples, such as their age and 
history, are not furnished by Beglar, except that in one 
of them is a 18-armed female image of black basalt. 
Near these is a small domed brick building of a Muhammedan 
tomb. Broadley states that there exists here a “fine bridge of j 
five arches” which till in 1872 spanned the dried up bed I 
of the Sona river. 

Cunningham would identify the ruins of the Bulandi 
mound with the remains of the buildings of the monasteries 
referred to by Hiuen Tsiang ; but it will be seen that neither 
he nor any of the other authorities had ever attempted to 
seriously discuss and ascertain the age of the antiquities and 
ruins actually seen by them on spot. The dates of the inscriptions 
referred to by Cunningham have not in all cases been given 
by him ; and they do not, in any case, take ns beyond the 
7th century A. D. Bloch takes one of the inscriptions to the 
Pala age. The mounds could not be excavated because of the 
graves and perhaps the difficulty may still exist. But a number 
of images had been collected from the site by Broadley and 
Cunningham and they are still occasionally found. They do not 
seem to have been studied so far. Such an attempt appears 
necessary as they may throw some light on the history and 
antiquity of the ruins. Some measures, it appears, are necessary, 
to preserve the metal images if they are still found at the site as 
mentioned by Broadley in 1872. What is significant is the 
name Teladhaka or Telyadhaka of the place thus associating 
it with one of the known castes of Telis or Oilmen. The 
Teliya Bhandar (cf. p. 329 above) at Nalanda is also reminis¬ 
cent of the Telis, who, says Cunningham, seem to preponderate 
in these parts of Magadha. The statue of “Loha-Engga-Bhat- 
taraka” would further indicate some connection with the ancient 
site of Ongari or Anggari hardly 4 miles south-east of Telharha. 
This image is quite a curious and interesting one and from 
the significance of its representation it would be worthwhile 
to investigate into it further. The image is now in Indian 
Museum Calcutta and is referred to in Anderson’s Catalogue 
(cf. Pt. II, p. 89) as “a very rude and badly proportioned figure 
of a Bodhisattva in relief” and the reading of the inscription 
on it is also differently given by R. L. Mitra, the name “Loha- 
Engga-Bhattaraka” being out of question in. this case. The 
matter therefore needs further investigation. 

Broadely, 1872, pp. 250-53 ; Cunningham, ASI, 

XI, pp. 165 and plate XLII ; Beglar, CAST, VIII, pp. 34-35 ; 
Bengd Lut, pp. 270-2 ; Bloch, An. Hep ; ASI, B. C., 1902, p. 

18 ; BODQ Patna, pp. 233-5. 
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434 Teliagadhi (santal parganas)—boddhist temple ? 

FORT, MOSQUE, AND 
MUSLIM TOMBS. 


This is situated at the other end of the famous Sakrigally 
pass (cf. p. 508) which in historical times was regarded as the 
gateway of Bengal ; as it was then the only access to Bengal 
from the side of Bihar. Buchanan refers to it briefly in his 
journal while Cunningham also gives a short notice on it in 
his “Ancient Geography of India”. The Bengal List relies on 
Buchanan for its information while the District Gazetteer 
gives some more details quoting from the account of Ives who 
visited the place in 1757 and from Sair-ul-Mutakharin also 
written in that century. In his report for 1503 Bloch adds some 
more details about the fort. The latest information is, however, 
contained in an article published in 1940 in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XVI, pp. 105-117. 


(a) Early Buddhist ruins (P) and fort called Yoyigadh :— 
Cunningham had attempted to identify Teliagadhi with the “lofty 
tower' mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang ; but no ancient ruins 
which can be dated to such an early age of 7th century A. D. 
have so far been reported from the place. Some time before 
1940 a stone pillar with figures of the Buddha, carved on its 
four sides, was discovered at the south-western corner of the fort 
and is now in worship by the Santals. But no attempt seems 
to have been made to ascertain its date. On the adjacent 
hill is repiorted to exist a small stone structure called locally as 
Yogi-gadh which from its name may be an ancient one but 
it has not been more closely examined or explored as yet. 

According to local tradition the name Teliagadhi is derived 
from a Teli Zamindar who was forced to embrace Islam ; but 
Gazetteer would propose to derive the name from 
the Hindi Telia meaning “black” i. e., from the black colour of 
the stones largely used in the consiruction of the fort to be 
referred to below. It seems the origin of the fortifications can 
be dated to pre-Musalman times and the name is equally ancient. 


r t iuildings i —From the strategic situation 

o the place at the other end of the famous pass, it is reasonable 
o eiyect that in pre-Musalman times the pass was defended 
ere y a sort of fort of which no traces now exist, unless it is 
referred to above under the name of Yogi-gadh. 

Bengal at Gaur or Pandua, 
about 40 miles towards the south-east of Teliagadhi, it is likewise 
asonable to expect that some defensive works of fortifications 

must have been erected by the Sultans in the 14th or 15th cen- 
unes . these are also not easily traceable now. Bloch, 

however, informs that in the plains to the north of the fort he 
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noticed “traces of more ancient buildmgs.” amongst which 

was perhaps a mosque “in the old Bengali style”. He adds that 
there are “at least carved stones, such as are found at Gaur” 
lying among the debris. The strategic importance of Teliagadhi 
is found mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, Jabangirnama and other 
Muhammedan chronicles. From the fact that many a battle 
was fought here the Jahangir-nama nicknames the place as 
“burial ground.” The existing fort ruins are, however, generally 
attributed to Shah Suja who was Governor of Bihar during the 
reign of bis father. Emperor Shah Jahan and had his provincial 
capital at Rajmahal about 20 miles to the south. The fort 
stood on a plateau on the lower slope of the Rajmahal Hills, at 
the northern foot of which the river Ganges flowed formerly 
which has changed its course since in the last century. On the 
opposite side, on the south, the adjoining hill formed a natural 
barrier of protection. The fortifications, which once commanded 
the river in front, consisted of a rampart or wall with three 
octagonal bastions, one at each end and a third at the centre. 
Over the bastions were octagonal pavilions. Similar walls with 
towers protected the eastern and western sides and it appears 
there was a ditch outside the western wall. As stated by Bloch 
each of these side walls was about 250' in length with gates in 
the eastern and western sides. The area enclosed was, therefore, 
not quite extensive and was good enough for a small garrison or 
check-post. Inside the enclosure there were several rooms along 
the walls, to accommodate the garrison. A small mosque with 
three domes once stood in the north-western corner of the 
enclosure while in the south-eastern corner was an old bath traces 
of which were seen by Bloch in 1903. 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, p. 134 ; Bengal List, 462 ; Bloch, 
An. Rep., ASI, B. C., 1903, p. 12; BDG, Santal Parganas, 
pp. 284-5 ; IHQ, XVI, pp. 105-117 ; JBOltS, XXI, p. 165. 

435. Telkupi (manbhum)—s.-mva, vaishnava and sun tem¬ 
ples AND TOMBS : 

This is a small village situated on the south side of the 
Damodar river about 7 miles north-east of Cheliama. Beglar 
explored the ancient ruins here in 1872-73 and his is the only 
detailed descriptive account so far available on the place. It is 
this account which is largely utilized in his Statistical Account 
by Hunter, in Bengal List and in the District Gazetteer. Bloch 
also visited Telkupi in about 1902 but his information is 
very sketchy and of a casual nature. 

According to Beglar the village Telkupi contains “perhaps, 
the finest and largest number of temples, within a small space 
that is to be found in Chutia Nagpur Circle in Bengal.” The 
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temples and other ruins are situated in certain groups and may 
therefore be described accordingly as follows ;— 


(A) The Templea and Wella situated on the bank of the river to 
the north-east of the village :—This is the largest group consisting 
of 13 temples as under (beginning from the north) :— 


(i) This is a §aiva temple, consisting of a single cell. 

(ii) This consists of the sanctum only. It is built of 
cut-stone without mortar with little of ornamentation in what 
is seen in the plain lines and mouldings. It faces south and 
has a linga in the shrine. 

(ii) This is much like the above temple in the use of its 
materials and execution. It is a also a Saiva temple with a 
linga in the shrine, though over its entrance the Vaisbnava 
figure of Gaja-Lakshml was seen by Beglar. It faces east. 

(iii) This is also a §aiva temple with a linga in the shrine. 
It faces west, and structurally is similar to No. (ii) above. 

(iv) Structurally this temple resembles the above temples. 
It is, however, a Vaisbnava temple with a four-armed Vishnu 
image in its shrine. It faces east. 


(v) Structurally this resembles the other temples mentioned 
above and faces east. Over its doorway is a Ganesa image; 
bnt Beglar is silent about the enshrined object. 

(vi) This is the largest and the most important of the 
temples of the group. It consists, in plan, of the sanctum, the 
antarala, the maha-matidapa, ardha-mandapa and a portico. After 
a closer examination of the construction Beglar was of the 
opinion that the temple consisted originally of the sanctum and 
vestibule only. This is evident from the fact that the sanctum 
is built of finely cut and smoothed sandstone, while the 
maha-mandapa and other parts were built of coarsely-dressed 

further the line of junction between the two parts 
o e iiilding is quite distinct. The tower or sikhara over 
ttie shrine was originally adorned externally with sculptures and 
mouldings; but these were later covered with two coats of 
plaster in winch the original decorations were carried out in 
imitation. The original entrance of the shrine likewise 
underwent changes nearly four times. The maha-mandapa, it 
appears, had a domical roof which had collapsed already. Beglar 
f ^ ®P'uion that the later additions or changes were the 

however, silent on 

whether the temple was 6aiva or Vaishnava. 

(vn) Structurally this was similar to Nos. (i) to (v) above. 
tat Ganesa figure but m the shrine was an 
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(viii) Like the temple No. (vi) above this also originally 
consisted of the sanctum and vestibule and was later enlarged 
with an addition of the maha-mandapa, but the maha-mandapx 
here is rather disproportionately larger and more massively built 
and heavily roofed over. Over the doorways of the sanctum 
as well as of the later maha-mandapa are the figures of Ganesa 
and inside the sanctum is the linga. The temple was thus 
Saiva and faced east. The later additions obviously belong 
to Raja Man Singh’s time. 

(ix) This consisted of the sanctum only and faced north. 
It had the Vishnu image in the shrine. The Sikhara or tower 
over the shrine was heavy and pyramidal in shape and it was 
adorned with shallow carvings and sculptures. Beglar was of the 
view that it was a much later structure. 

(x) This was a large temple, dedicated to §iva, and 
consisted of the sanctum, its antarala, mandapa etc. The mandapa 
had three entrances and had a low pyramidal roof. Over the 
shrine was a “straight-sided tower”, cut into seven compart¬ 
ments by plain projecting bands. The spire on the whole 
resembled the spires of temples at Deoghar (cf. p. 103 above) 
and hence Beglar assigned the temple to a much later date, i. e., 
to the time of Raja Man Singh. 

(xi, xii, and xiii) These were almost similar and structu¬ 
rally resemble the temples Nos. (i) to (v) above. They appear to 
have been Saiva from the Ganes.a figure found on their doorways. 
In No. (xi), however, Beglar found on image of Aditya or the 
Sun-god which was, he considered, an intruder in the shrine. 

Beglar further adds that he saw ruins of numerous other 
temples round about the above group, with lingas, arghas and 
cut-stone scattered about the area. Some of the shrines may 
have, according to him, been washed away by the river. He 
also noticed a number of miniature shrines or solid single-cell 
temples and pillars, which he thought to be Sati monuments. 

A number of brick-built walls were also found exposed 
along the river bank ; but, as Beglar says, they were once far¬ 
away from the river bank. 

(B) Vaishnava Temples to the west of the village : —Beglar 
describes in this group four temples but he does not give their 
location quite correctly. They were, all of them, Vaishnava 
and were situated at some distance from each other. In one 
of them the enshrined image was of Nrisiihha, i. e., the man- 
lion incarnation of Vishnu. Beglar does not discuss their age. 
The temples appear to have been of the single-cell type in plan. 

(Q- The temples to the east or south-east of the village :—Beglar 
describes these temples only summarily without discussing their 
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individual characteristics or‘age. One of these temples, he 
says, may have been Buddhist or Jain or more likely the latter. 
The rest of the shrines were either Saiva or Vaishnava. Of 
these one was somewhat larger in dimensions and its door-frame 
was seen by him profusely omameuted with sculptures repre¬ 
senting incarnations ct Vishnu, bearded sages, some obscene 
figures, and possibly scenes from Krishna’s life. 

(D) Other ruins nearby the village :—In addition to the 
above three groups of ruins Beglar noticed “numerous mounds, 
both of brick and stone, but more of brick; it appears that 
such brick temples, as once existed, have all tumbled down, 
as not one is now standing; some of the mounds are more 
than 25 feet high ; there are also numerous tanks.” 

By the time Bloch visited Telkupi in 1902 the number 
of the well-preserved temples seems to have dwindled con¬ 
siderably; for, he mentions only ten temples, more or less 
complete, at the time of his visit. Bloch further says nothing 
about any Buddhist or Jain ruins at the place; for he adds 
that the enshrined deity is “a Mahadeva or linga, but a few 
Suryas also exist.” 

The local tradition, as quoted by Beglar, attributes all 
the temples to mahajans or merchants and not to any chiefs or 
Rajas. Beglar therefore considered it most likely that the 
place rose to importance and was honoured with such a 
large group of temples because of its situation on the great 
trade-route from Bihar to Orissa which passed through this 
region and especially because of its being on the Damodar 
river which was the principal obstacle on the route. It is, 
however, strange that not a single inscription could be recovered 
by Beglar in spite of a deliberate search. He could trace 
only two characters or letters which, according to him, 
date to the 10th century A. D. This would thus give the 
earliest date for the ruins with some later changes or additions 
in Raja Man Singh’s time (i. e., in the 16th century A. D.). 

Beglar further quotes a local tradition explaining the name 
Telkupi of the place. It is said that the legendary king 
Vikramaditya used to come here daily to rub oil on his body 
before he would bathe in the Chhata Pokka or Umbrella Tank at 
Dulmi about 80 miles away (cf. p. 89 abovej. This tradition, 
however, makes no reference to the ancient ruins at Telkupi. The 
place is held sacred by the Hindus as well as by the Santals 
who flock here in large numbers on the occasion of the annual fair. 
Beglar quotes a peculiar Santal custom of allowing an unmarried 
girl to commit promiscuity oncer during her maiden-hogd tvt thjs 
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place. The origin of this practice amongst the Santals and its 
particular association with this place have not been satisfactorily 
explained as yet. 

Beglar, CAST, VIII, pp. 169-178 ; Hunter, Statistical 
Account, Vol. XVII, p. 299 ; Bengal List, p. 552 ; Bloch, An. Rep. 
ASl, B. C., 1903, p. 14 ; BUG, Manhhum, pp. 287-89. 

436. Telpa (saran)—mounds— 

A mound lying close to the east of Chapra town 
was first noticed by Hoey in about 1900. He derived the 
name from Sanskrit Talpa, i. e., “tower”, the modern name Telpa 
being the corrupted form of the original Sanskrit word Talpa. 
Hoey was, therefore, of the opinion that the mound 
represented the Chapala Chaitya of Buddhist tradition, which 
was situated close to Vaisall and wherein were deposited “the 
bows and arms of the thousand sons”. His identification was 
based on the assumption that the site of Chirand nearby re¬ 
presented the ancient Vaisall; but this is not accepted 
generally now (cf. p. 85 above). In 1902 Nandulal Dey 
also makes mention of earthen mounds here; but neither 
he nor Hoey seems to have examined the mounds carefully 
and noted their general characteristics and surface indications. 
No antiquities or other finds have been reported from the 
mounds so far. 

Hoey, JASB, 1900, pp. 79-80 ; Nandulal Dey, JASB, 1903, 
pp. 89-90 ; BODQ, Saran, pp. 137-38. 

437 Tetrawan (patna) — fort, buddhist monasteries, 

STUPAS, TANKS ETC.— 

The village is situated about 6 miles south-east of Bihar- 
sharif, and hardly two miles north of Ghosrawan (cf. p. 145 
above). The ancient ruins here seem to have escaped notice of 
Buchanan ; but later in 1847-8 they were noticed and referred to 
in brief by Kittoe. In his reports for 1861-62 and 1871-72 
Cunningham mentions the ruins with some details ; but a more 
descriptive account is to be found given by Broadley in his 
article on the Buddhist ruins in Bihar published in 1872. The 
Bengal List merely copied from the latest of Cunningham’s 
reports. In 1902 Bloch visiteU Tetrawan but his information 
is very sketchy and brief. 

Both Broadley and Cunningham had furnished site-plans of 
the ancient site, the one given by the latter being more accurate 
and intelligible. The ruins may be described as follows:— 

(i) The Ruins to the wi-st of.the village : Close to the west 
of the village is an extensive low mound, 750' x 450', on the top 
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of which a small ruined castle or fortress, about 100' square, 
was seen by Cunningham which, it appears, Broadky mistakenly 
took to represent a vihara. This mound, has been frequently 
quarried away by the villagers for bricks. These operations 
were going on when Kittoe visited Tetravvan in 1847 and also 
when Cunningham examined it later. Kittoe says that he him¬ 
self “descended into one excavation and removed a huge block 
of stone in which there were niches which had evidently 
contained relics embedded in some ruinous substance that had 
been partly charred by the fire which had evidenly destroyed the 
building, for upon removing the stone which was much split I 
found a chamber filled with ashes and burnt bones and I was 
told that every place exhibited the same marks of destruction.” 
From the large size of bricks (which is not specified) Cunningham 
concluded that the mound represents remains of one or two 
Buddhist monasteries ; and on its top the castle or fortress was 
erected in later times. 

(ii) Mounds to the north of and inside the village :—To the 
north of the village Cunningham noticed another mound which, 
he thought, may represent the remains of another monastery. 
Inside the village itself, at a short distance to the south of the 
above mound, Cunningham refers to the existence of an oblong 
mound giving an appearance of a sort of platform, 58' x 32' 
and 20' high, on which, he says, two stvpas may have once stood. 
Outside the walls of this platform “there are several small 
rooms, from 8 to 10 feet broad, which 1 take to have been 
chapels for statues of Buddha, either standing or sitting”. 
Further south, within the outskirts of the village Broadley 
refers to “a small temple, around which are grouped upwards 
of two hundred purely Buddhistic figures, many of them of 
exquisite beauty.” This small temple is shown in Cunningham’s 
site-plan ; but he does not refer to it in his account, nor does 
he make any mention of the large collection of Buddhist 
sculptures noticed by Broadley. 

(iii) Ruins near the Tank called the Balam or Bullum Pohkar 
The tank is situated at a short distance south-west of the 
village. The tank is irregular in shape, about 1160' x 780', and 
is mentioned as Bullum or Bhairan Pokhar by Broadley and as 
Balam Tank by Cunningham. On the southern bank of the 
tank is a colossal statue of seated Buddha, placed on a brick 
platform, with its face towards the north, i. e., towards the tank, 
and being worshipped by the local people under the name of 
ri Balam or Bhairava. The name of the tank is apparently 
derived from this name of the image as given by the local 
people. The huge image is 7’ high and 6’ 6” broad, seated in 
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padmasana or lotus throne. The image, as stated by Broad ley, 
is broken into two and was set up again after joining the two 
portions. On the pedestal or the lotus throne is an inscription 
containing the usual Buddhist creed formulae. Broadley further 
states to have seen an image of Vishnu and other two Buddhist 
images placed in the niches on the sides of the platform. 

Cunningham carried out a small excavation on both sides 
of the image and discovered remains of a stupa on both sides, 
each of 18’ diameter, the space in between them, on which the 
image stands, being also IS’ distant. Cunningham therefore 
concluded that the colossal statue was originally flanked by 
a stupa on both sides and should thus, presumably, be taken 
to occupy its original place. If this was really the case it would 
be quite a peculiar type of Buddhist sanctuary scarcely to be 
met with elsewhere in Bihar. 

On the south-western side of the tank, in the portion of . 
the land projecting into the tank, Broadley states to have 
observed another mound containing the ruins of perhaps a 
stupa. On the northern side of the tank a similar mound 
was noticed by him. Both these mounds are shown in 
Cunningham’s site-plan ; but he does not refer to them in his 
account of the ruins. 

(iv) Away to the north-west of the village is another large 
tank called as Digi Pokhar by Broadley and as Gidi tank by 
Cunningham. Neither of them, however, refer to any ancient 
ruins near it. To the west of the Digi tank Broadley 
noticed another large mound near the hamlet called Plaragawan 
or Hargaon. Finding it covered with several carvings, he 
carried out an excavation and “uncovered a series of cells 
running north and south”, about 12' x 4' or 5' wide and divided 
by partition walls “of great thickness.” He recovered some 
Buddhist images a few of which are described by him. 

It will be seen from the above account of the ruins that 
Tetrawan was once quite an important place but, as stated by 
Broadley, there exists no local tradition which explains the 
existence of the ruins at the spot satisfactorily. The local 
people attribute the luins to Raja Banasura, the demon king 
who, it is said, consecrated the image of the god Balam, Bullum 
or Bhairava as already referred to above. The significance of 
this name Bullum or Balam (or n-Balam as mentioned by 
Cunningham) is not quite clear. From its name Titarwan or 
Tetrawan Cunningham was first inclined to identify the ruins 
as those representing the famms Pigeon Monastery of the 
Buddhist tradition, as recorded by Hiuen Tsiang. In Hindi 
the word Titar means a pigeon and this led Cunningham to 
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the above identification which he discarded afterwards, (cf. 
Daryapur-Parbati p. 95 above). In the inscriptions found at the 
place (cf. Nos. (a) and (b) below) the place itself is mentioned as 
Tentadi or Tantara from which, according to Cunningham, the 
modern name of the place is possibly derived. 

It is seen that the place was npt examined carefully by 
any archaeologist after Cunningham ; for, Bloch’s visit of 1902 
seems to have been quite a hurried one. Kittoe had a suspicion 
that the local people were digging at the site for treasure or 
"metal idols” rather than bricks. No metal image has so 
far been reported from the site unless, like the images from 
Telhara, when found, they too had been quickly melted away. 
A further exploration of the ruins is considered essential, 

(v) Imcriptions :—Broadley had made a large collection 
of sculptures or images from the ruins at Tetrawan which are 
now in the Patna Museum. They are all Buddhist sculptures 
some of which were described by Broadley in his article under 
reference. The inscriptions which were noticed on some of 
them are as follows :— 

(a) On the pedastal of a female figure holding a child 
in her lap. which Broadley identified as that of Vasti, the goddess 
of fecundity. According to the reading given by Cunningham 
the inscription records that the image was set up by one 
Chandraka, son of Vishnu, at a place or village called Tenta- 
di-gratna, i. e., presumably at the site itself. The name 
Pundesvarl occurring in the inscription may, according to 
Cunningham, be a reference to the image itself. The inscription 
does not seem to have been more closely examined afterwards 
(cf. Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 280; and Cunningham, ASI, 
XI, p. 184). 

(b) This is an inscription referred to by Cunningham but 
he does not state where it occurs. It only records gift (of an 
image ?) by one Alteka (?) of Tantara. This inscription is also 
not found more closely examined afterwards, (cf. CASI, XI, 
p. 184 and Bloch An. Rep., ASI, B. O., 1902, p. 18). 

(c) This is on the image which has not been identified by 
Broadley who mentions “a cobra’s head shown as peeping 
over its left shoulder”. The record is much damaged and thus 
illegible. It was read by R. G, Bhandarkar and records a 
gift by one Sai Jena. It gives the date V. S. 892 (?) (i. e. 
A.D. 837 ?). (cf. JASB, 1872, p. 281). 

(d) This is on the pedestal of a female figure identified by 
Broadley as that of Mayadevi. It records gift of the image by 
one Bhatta Ichcha in the reign of the Pala king Ramapaladeva, 
in the 2nd year of his reign. Cunningham earlier read the name 
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of the king as Mahipaladeva. (cf. Broadley, JASB, 1872, p. 282; 
CASI, I, p. 39 ; III, p. 124 ; N. Chakravarti JPaSB, 1908, vol, 
IV, p. 109 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 1634). 

Kittoe, JASB, 848, pp. 538-9 ; Cunningham, ASI, I, pp. 
39-40 ; III, pp. \i\, 151 ; XI, lS.i-84 ; Broadley, JASB, 1892, 
pp. 377-83 ; Bengal List, p. 270 ; Bloch, An, Jtep ; ASI, B. Q., 
p. 18 ; BODG, Patna, p. 235. 

438. Thakurganj (purnea) — ancient site — 

The village is situated on the Burhi-Ganga river about 5 
miles north-west of Kaliaganj in the extreme north-eastern portion 
of the district. The District Gazetteer quotes a local tradition 
that there was here the palace or residence of the king Virata 
of the Mahabharata story. It does not specifically state whether 
any ancient mounds exist at the village in support of the local 
belief ; but it adds that at the time of the trigonometrical 
survey “some stones with inscriptions were dug up here by the 
surveyors, which the villagers declared were the remains of 
Virat’s palace.” Nothing is heard of these inscriptions, their 
contents and dates, on which the Gazetteer also throws no light. 

BODG, Parnea, p. 203. 

439. Tilmi (ranchi)—fort and well with inscription— 
The village is situated in Pargana Sonpur and Thana 

Karra. The District Gazetteer states that it contains the ruins 
of a fortress of the Hindu Nagavamsi Thakurs. Inside the fort 
is a stone-built well with Sanskrit inscription, dated V. S. 1794 
(A. D. 1737), recording its construction by one of the Thakurs 
named Akbar. No other necessary details giving the age 
and other features of the fort are furnished by the Gazetteer. 

BDG, Ranchi, p. 203. 

440. Tilothu (shahabad)—mosque and building— 

The village is situated about 12 miles south-east of 
Sasaram and the ancient ruins at the place are referred to only 
by the District Gazetteer. It mentions a mosque of the time of 
Aurangzeb with perhaps an inscription datable to A. D 1677. 
There is also a palatial building of approximately the same date 
but the Gazetteer gives no more details about the structure. 

BODG, Shahahud, pp 190-191 

441 Tiharia (saran) — Buddhist site (?) 

The place is situated to the west of Siwan between the 
Daha and Sondi river. Only Hoey refers to the existence 
of ancient ruins here which fie visited in 1899. He refers to “a 
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very bold and massive stupa", vphich is -visible from a 
great distance. He was of the opinion that the mound 
represents the remains of the stupa which marked the 
spot where the bird i. e. titar or partridge) plunged into water 
and flying up shook its wings to extinguish the forest fire as 
narrated in the well-known story of the Buddhist tradition. 
The story is quoted by Hiuen-Tsiang and from the name of the 
village and trom the existence of the mound near it Hoey 
concluded that this is the place referred to by Hieun Tsiang. 
If this is the case then, adds Hoey, “the huge stupa in the 
neighbourhood would probably be that before which stood the 
pillar recording the fact of the Nirvana”. Hoey could not see 
the stiipa at close quarters, as the land surrounding it was flooded 
after rains, at the time of his visit. The mound, it is seen, was 
never explored carefully afterwards. 

Hoey, JABS, 1901, Ft. I, p. 29. 

442. Toner (Ranchi)—asura (?) site— 

The village is situated on the bank of river Bonai about 
6 miles from Murhu. S. C. Roy explored this place in about 

1915. He says : “.there is a plot of upland, known as 

Itahasa on which a large number of Asura bricks may be 

seen. On this tanr, I was told copper ornaments and worn-away 
bits of iron implements are from time to time dug up by the 
cultivators. And here one Kelo Munda is said to have found 
some bits of gold some time ago.” 

S. C. Roy, JBOBS, I, p. 232 ff. 

443. Torangkhel (ranchi) — prehistoric'site (?) 

In about 1916 S. C. Roy reported discovery of a broken 
part of- a broad axe of gneiss. The piece is now in Patna 
Museum. 

S. C. Roy, JBBOS, II, p. 70. 

444. Tutrahi (shahabad)--rock-cut and other images, 

INSCRIPTIONS AND FORT. 

The place is situated 5 miles west of Tilothu, and is known 
for the water-fall of a small stream of the same name, which here 
falls over a sheer precipice of 180 to 230 feet and forms a pool 
a.t the bottom. The ancient remains near this water-fall were 
first brought to notice by Buchanan in his journal and his 
account is found reproduced by the Bengal List. In 1902 Bloch 
visited the place and added some more information regarding 
the inscription referred to below. The District Gazetteer has 
based its information on Bloch’s account of 1902. 

Buchanan refers to two images viz. (i) “a rude female 
figure carved on the rock and now totally neglected” and (iij 
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“a slab carved in relief” and representing “a female with 
many arms killing a man springing from the neck of a buffalo. 
It is placed on the highest ledge of the sloping part of the rock, 

immediately under the water-fall.” According to Buchanan the 

rock-cut image is the earlier, while the image of the Mahishasura- 
marddin! Durga was set up later, as will be clear from the 
inscriptions as mentioned below :— 

(i) This inscription is engraved on the rock near the rock-cut 
image of Durga. It mentions Nayaka Pratapa-dhavala of Japila 
and gives the date as V. S. 1214 (i. e. A. D. 1158). It refers to 
the consecration of the nearby image of the goddess named as 
Jagaddhatrl. (cf. Buchanan, of. eit., p. 107 ; Bloch, op. eit., 
p. 20 ; Kielhorn, UI, IV, p. 311 and Bhandarkar’s List No. 299). 

(ii) It is not clear whether this inscription is on the 
image of Mahishasura-marddinI Durga or on the rock close by the 
spot where it is placed. Bloch’s description would indicate 
that it is on the rock nearby the image, while Bhandarkar’s 
List No. 1759 states that it is on the image at Tilotha though 
the information is based on Bloch’s report. Buchanan refers to 
this inscription but he is silent on the point of its location. 
The inscription, as read by Bloch, records that the Nayaka 
or chief Pratapa-dhavala made a pilgrimage to the Tutrahi falls 
accompanied by his household and relations, such as his 
brother’s wife, his three sons, five female slaves, his treasurer, 
door-keeper, court Pandit and other persons whose names are 
specified in the inscription. The inscription has not been 
critically edited so far. It appears this is the very inscri¬ 
ption of which Buchanan gives the date V. S. 1389 (i. e. A. D. 
1332); but Bloch makes no reference to this date of the inscri¬ 
ption. According to Buchanan the image of Mahishasura- 
marddini Durga had “probably been taken from some ruin and 
placed here.” The matter, therefore, needs further investigation 
and clarification. 

Bloch further adds incidentally to suggest that there are 
‘other records, which are found at the same place”, i.e , around 
rock-cut image already referred to above. Except that they are 
the “several centuries later”, Bloch furnishes no information 
about them. The information is quite vague and is a little con¬ 
fusing and needs, therefore, to be verified. The Bengal List 
makes a reference to “some indifferent Buddhist and Brahma- 
nical figures, a few of which have disconnected inscriptions of 
one or two words in Kutila character of the ninth century A. D.” 
It does not, however, state the source of this information. 
Buchanan’s journal, does not contain it. 

On the route to Tilothu from the Tutrahi waterfall 
Buchanan noticed two ruins attributed to the Cheros viz. (i) at 
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Chandanpur consisting of a mound and (ii) at Rampur having 
a small fort with square rampart with bastions at corners and 
a ditch all around. Inside the fort was a Muslim tomb of a 
saint of whom Buchanan only says that he belonged to 
comparatively recent times. 

Buchanan, Shahabad, pp. 105-7 ; Bengal List, p. 362; 
Bloch, An. Rep., ASI, B. 0., 1902, pp. 20-21 ; BO Da, Shahabad, 
p. 191. 

Umarpur or Amafpur (bhagalpur) —fort, mosque, 

TOMBS AND TANK— 

The village is situated about 20 miles south or a little 
south-west of Bhagalpur. Buchanan mentions the place as 
Amarpur and refers, in brief, to the ruins at Banhara and 
Dumariya (i. e. Bonhara and Dumraon as referred to below). 
The ancient ruins here were also noticed by R. B. Bose in 186S 
whose account has been the only available source of information 
for the later authorities like the Bengal List and the District 
Gazetteer. 

Close to Umarpur is a small village of Bonhara, by the 
side of a large dighi or tank, about 1300'x 700'. Along its 
eastern bank were seen traces of ghats or flight of steps leading 
down to water. By the side of the eastern bank of the tank, 
local people say, once stood a mosque of which only the brick 
foundatio.is were visible then. It is further said that a covered 
passage once gave access to the tank from the mosque ; but Bose 
■does not say whether he actually saw any traces of it. Buchanan 
had seen the tank and the mosque earlier and describes them 
saying : “It (i. e. the tank) possesses neither great size nor 
elegance, and consists of a small tank surrounded, without the 
mound thrown out from the cavity, by a rampart of earth and 

.” About the mosque he says that it was erected at 

one corner of the tank and consisted of three small rooms with 
no external opening e.xcept one door over which he saw an 
inscription “which no person in my company nor in the vicinity 
could read ’. The mosque is believed to have been as lofty as a 
palm tree and a curious story is told how it was pulled down by 
the local Hindu Zamindar named Beniprasad Cbowdhary, some 
.two generations ago, (i.e. before 1868), for some hidden treasure it 
contained, such as gold and silver coins which took seven days 
and nights for the Zamindar to carry. But as Fate would have 
it, the Zamindar was completely wrecked by misfortune 
afterwards and in a mood of repentance he rebuilt a tomb of 
one Lai Khan, which also he had pulled down earlier and on the 
■grave he fixed the marble tablet which previously belonged to 
"the mosque. The inscription on the tablet was deciphered by 
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Blochmann. It is in Tughra characters and records construction 
of the mosque called as Jami Masjid by Sultan Alauddin 
Hussain Shah of Bengal in A. H. 908 (i. e. A. D. 1502). The 
opening passage of this inscription is almost identical with that 
of the inscription of the mosque at Chirand (cf. p. 85 above). 
The local tradition, as quoted by Buchanan and R. B. Bose, 
would ascribe the mosque to Prince Shah Suja, son of 
Emperor Shah Jahan and Governor of Bihar in the middle of 
the 17th century A. D.; but the inscription would take it back 
by more than a century. 

About a mile north of Umarpur is another small village 
of Dumraon, where R. B. Bose saw remains of an old fort 
of mud walls about a mile in circuit and surrounded by a ditch. 
Buchanan had earlier described it only casually as containing 
“no traces of splendour, nor of any considerable strength. 
The only approaches to the fort were by seven large gates, some 
of which are still to be seen. The walls near these gates are 
tolerably high, but in most places they are scarcely more than 
two or three feet above ground, while in few places they have 
been levelled with the ground by the cultivators’ plough. There 
was a small fort within the fort for the accommodation of the 
women and in it there is a small tank which still goes by the 
name of‘Ranee Gurrea’or the Ranee’s Tank. Near this tank 
lie some bricks to mark the spot where stood the palace of the 
Raja or his Seraglio.” 

Bose refers to the local tradition which ascribes the fort 
to the Khetauri Rajas, the last of whom, Devi Raja by name, 
was destroyed by the Muhammedans, an event about which a 
story has been preserved and is current in the locality. It is said 
that the Raja abandoned the capital with a band of devoted 
followers who included a pregnant washer-woman. Being 
jeered at for not keeping pace with the party she retorted that 
had she known that the Raja would so cowardly desert the 
capital she would not have been what she was. The Raja came 
to know of this and ashamed he returned to his capital to fight 
to the last man. It is not known how far this legend is histori¬ 
cally correct. Buchanan knew nothing about it and he thought 
the fort to have belonged to the Khetauri Raja “who refused 
to submit to Shah Suja and was destroyed by that prince.” 
But from the inscription deciphered afterwards, as stated above, 
it appears more likely that the Raja was destroyed by the 
Sultans of Bengal in early 16th century A. D. The ruins of 
the fort are not known to have been explored afterwards 

Buchanan, Bhagalpur, p. 78; R. B. Bose, JASB, 1870, 
pp. 232-4; Blochmann, Proc. ASB, 1870, pp. 297-8; Bengal List, 
428 ; BDCt, Bhagalpur, pp. 164-55, 176. 
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446. Um^a (gaya)—Hindu temples (sun and Iaiva), tanks, 

FORT, TOWN-SITE— 

The village is situated more than a mile south of the 
Grand Trunk road near Madanpur. The village of Deo (cf. 
p. 98 above) is about 8 miles to the west. Buchanan did not 
survey this part of the district; but, later in 1847, Kittoe visited 
Umga and described the ruins somewhat fully. Cunningham 
visited Umga in about 1876 but he does not supply much 
of additional information. Beglar only casually refers to 
the ancient ruins in his report for 1872-73, for he did not visit 
the place. The Bengal List also contains an account of Umga but 
it does net state the source of its information. Bloch visited 
the place in 1902, but his account is very brief and sketchy. 
In 1906 Parameshwari Dayal noticed an inscription from Urnga. 
The latest account on the ruins, however, is the one contained 
in the District Gazetteer which quotes mostly from the earlier 
sources. 

Kittoe has not furnished any site-plan showing the location 
of the ruins, but they may be grouped and described as 
follows :— 

(i) The Main VaUhnava (tiota Saiva) Tem/'Ie on the mstern 
»lope of the hill :— 

The site of this temple commands an excellent view of the 
plains below where the old town of Umga was situated. The 
temple was seen in a well-preserved condition by Kittoe. It 
measured 68' 6" x 53' and had a height of about 60 feet. In 
plan it consisted of the usual sanctum, the mandapa or pillared 
hall in front and with porches on both sides as well as a larger 
porch in the front of the mandapa. The exterior as well as the 
interior of the building was found practically devoid of any 
ornamentation whatsoever, except for the bold mouldings and 
recesses on the exterior. Inside the mandapa were the four large 
Columns with the usual bases, capitals and brackets but bearing 
little of decoration. Against the wall, facing the entrance, was a 
platform or pedestal (o'- the enshrined images ; but it was 
occupied only by broken pieces of images when Kittoe visited 
the temple, According to Kittoe the temple was that of 
Jagannatha and the enshrined images were of wood and repre¬ 
sented “Sri Jeo, Bulbudra and Subhadra” (i.e. Krishna, Balarama 
and Subhadra) as in the famous temple at Puri. This is further 
confirmed by the inscription referred to below. In about 1877 
Cunningham states to have seen “three wooden blocks” in the 
shrine. But the Bengal List refers to the existence of Siva 
linga in the shrine of which neither Kittoe nor Cunningham say 
anything. The structure was built of hard and coarse grained 
granite which would not admit of minute ornamentation. A 
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monolithic pillar, 14' high, stood in front of the entrance porch, 
but its crowing ornament, which according to Kittoe was a 
Garuda, or the famous “eagle”, the vehicle of lord Vishnu, was 
no longer to be seen. Upto 1896, as seen from the Bengal 
List, the temple was in good repair. 

Over the entrance doorways, pillars and architraves were 
once engraved a number of short records containing extracts 
from the Koran as well as the word “Alla” in Kufic character. 
How and when these records appeared here has not been fully 
explained by Kittoe. He, however, adds that, at the suggestion 
of some European officer and under orders of the late Raja of 
Deo the extracts from the Koran were scratched out and the 
Nagari words like Ramji, §ri Rama, §ri Ganesa, §rl Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra etc. were engraved in their places. The Kufic 
inscription over the doorway appears to record the victory of 
some Muslim conqueror, whose name is lost, since the record 
was scratched away. As already stated by Cunningham it is 
most likely that the temple was desecrated and used as 
a mosque by the Muhammedans for some time. 

Kittoe discovered a large slab of stone lying outside in 
the premises of the temple, with a long inscription of which he 
furnished the text and English translation also. The inscription 
records the genealogy of the chiefs of Umga, called as the lunar 
race or Soma-vaihsa, which commenced from Bhiimipala down 
to Bhairavendra, the 13th successor in descent. It refers to the 
name of the town as Umanga-Nagari and records that the king 
Bhairavendra built the temple and set up the idols of Krishna, 
Balarama and Subhadra. In addition he built other temples, 
sank wells, excavated the tanks and set up a fine pillar in the 
great tank. The inscription is dated. V. S. 1496 (i. e. A.D, 1439), 
(cf. Kittoe, JASB, 1847, pp. 1220-1228 ; lA, XIX, p. 32 ff. 
and Bhandarkar’s List No. 782). 

(ii) The Ancient Town-site of Umga, Tanks, Fort and Palaces:- 

Lower down the hill towards the south is a large tank 
about 600' X 400' and beyond it, towards the east side of the 
tank, are the remains of the palace of the Rajas of Umga. 
It appears the town was protected by mud-walls which were 
surrounded by a ditch. Inside the tank was an elegant 
monolithic pillar of granite, about 20' high. This pillar, it 
will be seen, is referred to in the inscription already noted. 
About two furlongs towards west is another tank about 200’ 
square. Kittoe also refers to the remains of a fort, which, 
he say.s, “has been very injudiciously placed”; but he does 
not indicate its correct location. 
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(iii) The Temple of UmangeSvart and Other Saiva Temples, 
Tanks, Boekeut inscriptions etc. on the hill top and on the 
nearby hills :— 

Higher up the hill from the Main Temple, Cunningham 
noticed two ruined temples, one of which was called as Umah- 
gesvari Devi temple which is still held sacred by the local 
people. There are besides a number of natural hollows 
converted into reservoirs. Closeby, but further up the hill, on 
a granite block, Cunningham noticed an injured old Nagari 
inscription which he could not read. The Bengal List refers 
to several illegible inscriptions on the rocks in this area. In 
1901 Paramesvari Dayal discovered a stone slab with inscrip¬ 
tion amongst the ruins on this hill-top. It mentions the name 
of the place as Umaga and also refers to the king Bhairavendra 
of the Soma dynasty. It records consecration of the temples to 
Uma, Mahesa and Ga^iesa in V. S. 1500 (i. e. A.D. 1443). 

As stated by Kittoe and the Bengal List there appear 
to be a number of non-descript temples on the nearby hills, 
mostly smaller in dimensions, dedicated chiefly to Mahadeva 
and Ganesa but these have still to be explored. 

From the inscription of V. S. 1496 (A, D. 1439) of 
Bhairavendra it would appear that the history of Umga goes 
back at least to the 12th century A. D. though most of the 
ruins may be attributed to Bhairavendra, i. e., to the 15th 
century A. D. How and when Umga was destroyed or deserted 
is a question not satisfactorily e.xplained as yet. Kittoe quotes 
a tradition that the last chief of the Umga dynasty was one 
Purbeel (Parabala) Singh who was attacked by some Muslim 
conqueror and his town and palace were sacked. He W’as taken 
to Aurangabad, the town 14 miles to the west, and there blown 
from the muzzle of a gun. It is, however, generally believed 
that the erstwhile Rajas of Deo (cf. p. 98 above) once ruled 
from Umga. The Gazetteer quotes from the family tradition 
of the Deo Rajas which says that Bhan Singh, a younger 
brother of the Maharana of Udaipur, while on his way 
for the pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Jagannatha at 
Puri, halted at Umga and was adopted as her son by the 
widow of the Umga chief who had recently died. Bhan 
Singh settled at Umga and some of his descendants also 
lived at Umga but later shifted to Deo. This tradition 
is not quite consistent with the tradition quoted by Kittoe earlier. 
The matter therefore needs to be investigated into further. It 
is, however, interesting to note that the inscription of V. S. 1500 
mentions temples of Uma, Mahesa and Ganesa. The first letters 
of these deities make up the name Umaga, a coincidence which 
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is quite unusual, though it would otherwise appear to be 
accidental. Has the name of the Umaga or Umga anything to 
do with such a derivation ? 

Kittoe, JASB, 1847, pp. 656-661, and pp. 1220-1228 ; 
Beglar, CASl, VIII, p. 63 ; Cunningham, ^45/, XI, pp. 140-141 ; 
Bengal List, pp. 338-340 ; Block, An. Rep., ASl, B. C., 1902, 
p. 13; Paranieshwari Dayal, JPASB, 1906, pp. 23 ff; BJ)G, 
Gaya, pp. 238-41. 

447. Uren (monghyr)—Buddhist monasteries, stopas, 

sAiVA temples, rock-cut sculp¬ 
tures, inscriptions, tanks etc.— 

The village is situated 5 miles west of Kajra railway 
station on the main line of the Eastern Railway. Buchanan 
surveyed this part of the district; but the ruins here seem to 
have escaped his notice. In about 1892 Waddell first discovered 
and examined the ruins carefully and brought to notice their 
significance amongst the Buddhist ruins in Bihar. A decade 
later Bloch also visited Uren but his account is very brief and 
is based mostly on the above two sources. 

The ruins, as fully described by Waddell, may be grouped 
and described as follows. Waddell’s account is not accom¬ 
panied by a site plan thus making it difficult to follow the 
correct location of the ruins. 

(A) The Buddhist Ruins on the Rill : (i) A little below 

the south-eastern side of the summit of the solitary hill near 
the village is a spot called as Lorik ka-ghar. It is ‘surrounded 
on three sides by vaguely columnar rock, slightly suggestive of 
rude walls”. Lorik is one of the most famous legendary heroes 
known to the folklore of Bihar. Waddell would, however, 
identify the spot with the house of the man-eating Yaksha 
Bakula of the Buddhist tradition which claims that Buddha 
ultimately converted the Yaksha. Hiuen Tsiang refers to this 
tradition and to the stiipa which was erected to mark the spot 
of conversion. Though the Lorik and Bakula stories have 
nothing to do with each other Waddell explains the association 
of Bakula here otherwise. He says that the adjacent Singhol 
hills are historically known to have been a regular haunt of 
bandits who were mostly aboriginals The local people had been 
holding them in awe and dread and considered them to be 
Rakshasas or demons who, they say, were also cannibals. Five 
miles away is the village of Bakura, a name which, according 
to Waddell, is reminiscent of the Yaksha Bakula of the 
Buddhist tradition. In further support of his view Waddell 
mentions the prevailing worship of the image of Ban-Bakura- 
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Nath or “Savage Lord Bakura” at the village Jalalabad 8 miles 
away (cf. p. 181 above). The other Buddhist ruins discovered 
by Waddell on the same hill, which are referred to below, also 
tend to confirm Waddell’s identification. 

(ii) Foot-print mark and rock-inacriptions : —A little to the 
north of the spot called Lorik-ka ghar was seen by Waddell a 
large foot-print mark on the rock facing north-north-east 
measuring 23" x 10^" and 1/3" to J/2" deep into the rock. 
Waddell noticed here a number of traces of insctiptions on the 
rock but they were illegible. According to him the foot print was 
originally intended to represent the foot-print of the Buddha. 

(iii) Stupa ruins near the Foot Print mark :—At a short 
distance from the above spot Waddell found a small brick 
mound with traces of thickly plastered walls. It appears on 
the top of the mound was built in later times a Hindu shrine, 
the traces of which were also observed by him. He was 
told that a black-stone slab (of sculpture or inscription ?) 
was carried away by the overseer in charge of the quarries 
nearby. According to Waddell this was the site of tbs 
which marked the spot of Bakula’s conversion by the Buddha 
and which is the same as seen by Hiuen Tsiang in early 7th 
century A. D. 

(iv) The roek-carvings near the Stupa 8»<e:--Nearby the stiipa, 
on the rock, Waddell observed “figures of stupas or ehaityas of 
most elaborate patterns”, supplemented in some cases with 
figures of lota or water vessel, the latter being very specially and 
prominently displayed. These are besides, on the rock, other 
carvings representing some religious marks and emblems. The 
presence of these symbols and marks with the representations of 
*'lota or water vessel is rather unusual at Buddhist sites elsewhere. 
They therefore lend a special significance to the site. Local people 
call the water-vessel marks as signifying Lorik's lota but 
Waddell would, without much hesitation, explain them as 
representing the lota of Buddha, about which there exists already 
a Buddhist tradition quoted by Hiuen Tsiang. It is said that 
in the course of the wanderings in this region Buddha once set 
down his kundika or water vessel which is believed to have left 
its impression on the stone which Hiuen Tsiang claims to have 
seen himself. Waddell was told by the local people that the 
portion of the rock, all around this lota mark, was highly polished 
and^ “covered with numerous inscriptions in unknown charac¬ 
ters . But a portion of the rocks was blasted away in the course 
of quarrying operations and only a small patch of the polished 
surface could be seen in 1892 by Waddell. The blasted 
away part of the rock, it is said, also contained other foot-print 
rnarks which, according to Waddell, may have represented the 
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foot-prints of the demon or Yaksha Bakula himself. Amongst 
the rock-inscriptions which were mostly illegible, Waddell saw 
one on a ehaitya carving which, he says, was in the characters of 
7th or 8th century A. D. 

(v) Roeh carvings and a cave (.*) in the south-eastern corner of 
the hill : Waddell was told by the local people that some rocks 
had been blasted away from here which contained carved repre¬ 
sentations of two stupas. Waddell could, however, see numerous 
traces of illegible inscriptions, one of which only he could make 
out with certainty as reading Jdju gharox Jaju’s house or cave. 
Waddell thought that the blasted away rocks possibly contained 
a small cavern or rock-cut cell to the excavation of which the 
inscription may have referred. There is, however, no local or 
other known tradition about this person named Jaju. The 
inscription is in later Nagari characters. 

(vi) Buddhist monastery site at north-eastern foot of the hill : 
The rocky spur of the hill on this side is seen divided into 
various terraces which were seen littered with bricks, pieces of 
Buddhist images, hewn stones, door-lintels and frames etc. by 
Waddell in 1892. The mounds of ruins are locally known to re¬ 
present the site of the fort of Raja Indradyumna, the last Hindu 
king of the region ruling at the time of Muhammedan invasion 
(cf. Tndpe p. 173 above). The ruins cover a very extensive 
area hot no fortifications as such are described by Waddell in 
this connection. It is therefore more likely that the site is 
that of a Buddhist monastery and not that of a gadh or fort as 
asserted by the local tradition. Most of the bricks were already 
quarried away for the railway works ; and it is said that in the 
course of the diggings a large number of small rooms or chambers 
were exposed which may have belonged to a Buddhist monastery. 
The bricks used in the buildings measured 18" x lb", the thick¬ 
ness being as of modern bricks. 

In the course of the quarrying operations for the bricks, 
it is said, numerous Buddhist images were recoverd some of 
which were still seen by Waddell, in 1892, scattered about the 
village, which lies close to the west. Some of the images were 
seen also by Bloch in 1902 and he says that they were all 
Buddhist with the exception of one of GaurT-§ankara and the 
other of Agni. Waddell noticed one life-size image of Buddha 
of which Bloch makes no mention. Waddell had also seen a 
multitude of inscribed images and votive chaityas of high artistic 
merit. He states that nearly every image bore an inscription 
mostly containing the usual Buddhist creed formulae. Four of 
the inscriptions were in the ‘ curious cuneiform headed 
character” (i. e. in the “shell characters” ?) which has not been 

74 
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deciphered as yet. The other inscriptions include one which, 
according to Waddell, refers to the pious gift of one Udaya. 
The inscriptions, says Waddell, are mostly datable from 8th to 
12th centuries A. D., and the sculptures and carvings represent 
the Hinayana School of Buddhism. It is further believed that 
the Buddhist monuments were destroyed by Bakbtiar Khilji 
at the end of the 12th century. Waddell had strongly recom¬ 
mended further exploration and excavation of the site ; but later 
Bloch was of the view that the local people would oppose it and 
that the work, if done, would be met “with little result”. How 
far Bloch is correct, it is difficult to say, for his repOTt itself does 
not show clearly that he had very carefully examined the site. 
The place does not seem to have been examined by any archaeo¬ 
logist afterwards and considering the large number of inscri¬ 
ptions and inscribed images, as reported by Waddell, further 
attempt at exploration is certainly necessary. It may be added 
that none of the inscriptions from Uren are elsewhere found 
noticed or examined afterwards ; nor are they seen included in 
Bhandarkar’s List. 


(vii) Mound on wHclt the vUhige i» iituated :—Bloch in his 
report of 1902 says that the largest mound at Uren was the one 
on which the modern village of that name is now situated. It 
may, according to him, be the site of various monasteries and 
temples. He does not, however, furnish any more details. 

(viii) Hindu Temple mine to the north-toetl of the Hill :—This 
was also noticed by Waddell with brick ruins and Hindu 
images like those of Hara-Gaurl, Durga, Gnnesa etc. scattered 
about the site. The place is now called as Kali-mata shrine. 
The Hindu image is of coarse woikmansbip and may indicate 
a later medieval date (i. e. about 11th or 12th century A. D.) 
There were also a number of Buddhist images and sculptured 
^ones, taken obviously from the nearby Buddhist monuments. 

ese are collectively worshipped at the mound ns gramn-devatas, 
the pieces of Buddhist ehaitgas being worshipped as lingae of 
Many of these Buddhist images had inscriptions which 
Waddell noticed as mostly spoiled or covered with vermilion 
coating. Of the Hindu images, the one of Ganesa had an 
inscription in medieval Nagari script. 


TT • Waddell states to have seen in all nine tanks 

at Uren the local names of which are also given by him. 

B O Block, ^n. Hep., AST, 

B. 0. 1903, pp. 10.11; bOHQ. Monghyr, pp. 263-67. 
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448. Utrain (gaya)—saiva temples, fort and Muslim 

TOMBS :— 

The village is situated near Pali and its antiquarian 
remains are found noticed only by Beglar and Grierson who 
mostly quotes from the former. To the west of the village Beglar 
noticed remains of a Saiva temple of which only a linga, soma 
carved pieces and broken statues were left at the site. Near 
it was another large mound, 300' x 200' and 25' high, with 
an enclosure on its top called as Himmat-Khan’s gadh. i. e. 
fort. But, in fact, it appears to have been a grave-yard since 
only graves are to be seen inside. In the entrance of the 
enclosure, old temple materials, like door-jambs, architraves etc. 
were found used. According to Beglar the mound underneath 
represents ruins of some Hindu temple. 

To the east of the village Beglar noticed ruins of another 
Saiva temple with numerous fragments of images such as of 
Ganesa, Hara-Gaurl, Nandi etc. On the top of the ruins of 
an older Saiva temple another temple was built with a vaulted 
roof which too had fallen to ruins. The bricks used measure 
11" X 8" and 9" X 6". Beglar says nothing about the age of 
the ruins nor does he quote any local traditions associated with 
them. It is further not known who Himmat Khan was. 

Beglar, OASl, VIII, p. 62., Grierson, Note» on the Dittrict 
of Gaya, pp. 21-.?. 
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Baidyanatha, 8-10, 108, 275, 367,482, 
551. 

Baijnatha, 104, 107, 541. 

Baijnatha, Singh, 113. 

Bai ju, 104,107, 

Baikunthapur, 10,11. 

Bairisal (Raja), 513. 
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Bais Karan, 178, 179, 180, 

Bakarganj, iOO, 408. 

Bakaaura, 6, 74. 

Bakhra, 21. 

Bakhtiyar, Khalji, 304, 324, 325. 
Bakhtiyar Khan, 7, 76, 77. 

Bakth Homa, 478. 

Bakraur, 11, 12, 66, 231, 290. 

Bakri, 6. 

Bakula, a Yakaha, 181. 

Bala (Raja), 8, 13, 205, 545. 

Balabhadra, 259. 

Balachandra, ^ri, 225. 

Balddhikrita, 25, 327, 530. 

Biladitya, 310, 311, 325, 332, 333, 562. 
Balaji, Pandit, 138. 

Balam (Bullam) Pokhar, 572, 513. 
Balaputradeva, King of Suvarijadvipa, 
333, 350, 

Balarama, 172, 123, 373. 

Balban (Birbuna), 130. 

Balgudar, 12. 

Bali, 13, 35, 368. 

Bali-Akshaya, a prince, 73. 

Bali island, 224. 

Baliya, 12. 

Baliya Dih, 12. 

Balguzar Jhil, 428. 

Balkh, 537. 

Ballala Sen, 386. 

Ball, Valentine, 72. 

Balrajpur, 13, 545. 

Balrampur, 13, 14. 

Balwantrao, ef Gwalior, 138. 

Bamni, 14. 

Bapasura, 6, 17, 198 ff, 271, 272, 573. 

Ban Bakura Nath, 181. 

Banda, 14. 

Bandawat Gad hi 528. 

Banerji, P.T., 269. 

BanerjiR.D., 16, 17, 54, 66, 80, 130, 
134, 137, 140, 142, 158, 182, 186, 
292, 562. 

Banerji Shastri, 75, 202, 224 fn., 225, 
339, 430, 431. 

Baoe4vara, (/Siva), 82. 

Bangali Dih, 359. 

Bangaiiga, 451, 452. 

Bangaon, 14. 

Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 44. 

Baniya (village) 29, 34. 

Banjara (caste) 55, 195, 

Banka-Ghat, 14. 

Bankipore, 372 
Bantara, 15. 

Baora, a chief, 94. 

Barabar hills, 15-18, 115, 158 fn., 170, 
198, 207, 231, 276, 294 ff. 298, 432, 
436, 453, 454,455, 489, 548. 
Baradari 7, 10, 11, 129, 139, 479, 496, 
Baragaon, 300 ff, 305, 307, 308, 321, 329, 
333, 528. 

Baraipura, 18. 

Barakar,, 81. 

Baramula, 442, 


Baran Bir, shrine of, 546. 

Baran Malikul Ulama, 265. 

Barari ; 19, 79. 

Barari-ki-kuppa, 19, 79, 

Barat, 20. 

Barawang, 21. 

Barew, 21. 

Barh, 21. 

Barhadrathapura, ie. Rajgir, 432. 
Barijan, 8, 21. 

Barijangadh, 7, 21. 

Barnes, Mr., 88, 370. 

Barnett, L. D., 287. 

Barrows, 236 ff. 

Barua, B. M., 60 ff, 128 ff., 391. 
Barunarak (see Deo Barunarak). 

Basant Sahi, 169. 

Basant, Shah, 413. 

Basarh (Besarh), 21 ff, 126, 129, 199, 

210 ff, 263. 

Basrah, 295. 

Basu, 138. 

Batelvar Cave, 363. 

Bate^vara temple, 369. 

Baths (Hamams), 7, 322, 497, 526. 
Banka, a Pratihara king, 279. 

Bausi, 252. 

Bawan Bazars, 251. 

Bawangadhi, 94. 

Bawanganga 452. 

Bawan Pokhar, 35. 

Bawan Subah, 95, 96, 103. 

Bayley Sarai, 53, 55. 

Bazar,94, 113, 185, 203, 251, 495. 

Bazar Mahal, 357. 

Bazodeo ie. Vasudeva, 539. 

Beads, 14, 23, 25, 31, 43, 95, 120, 176, 
242, 245, 313, 320, 345, 393, 399, 
400,403, 511, 512, 550, 

Beal, 455. 

Beavon, 71, 347. 

Bede, 296. 

Bediban, 36. 

Begam Haveli (site), 403. 

Begampur, 36, 300, 327, 328 ff. 478. 

Begu Hajjam, 411. 

Begusarai, 36. 

Behistan, 389. 

Bela 36. 

Bell (temple), 558, 562. 

Belwa, 37. 

Belwadag, 37. 

Bena-ka-dehra, 201. 

Benu (Raja), 8, 38, 202. 

Benugadh, 7. 

Benusagar, 38, 202. 

Berantpur, 39. 

Bernier, 81, 473. 

Bettiah, 39, 81, 184. 

Beveridge, 509. 

Bewa (Site) 406. 

Bhaddalapuranagara, 219. 

Bhadrabfthu, 374. 

Bhagalpur, 19, 39, 77,279. 
Bhagavaehehandra, 331. 
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Bhagavata seet (see Vaishnavism also), 
303. 

Bhagavatl temple, 273, 370. 

Bhagavat Rai, 351. 

Bhagiratha, 279, 285, 288. 

Bhagnahgadh, 113. 

Bhagudalana, 292. 

Bhagwanganj, 40, 42, 55, 121. 
Bhagwanpur, 41, 125. 

Bhagwan Singh, 41. 

Bhairava, 92, 102, 116, 194, 198,329, 
369,370,429, 572. 

Bhairavcndra (king) 215, 581, 582. 
Bhalerainde, 463. 

Bhaluahi hill, 189. 

Bhamini-ghat, 140. 

Bhaodadeva, 130. 

Bhan Singh, Rai, 98. 

Bhanumati, 90, 

Bhars, a tribe 14, 37, 56, 114, 427, 482, 
551. 

Bharat Kupd, 547. 

Bharatpura, 40, 41. 

Bharat Singh, 41. 

Bharhut, 67, 68, 434. 

Bhaskinatha, 42. 

Bhat-binor, 42. 

Bhat-Pokhar, 41, 42. 

Bhattiprolu, 240. 

Bhausaheb, Rao, 139. 

BhavAni, 3, 193, 298, 429. 

Bhawara, 42. 

Bhikaban, 42. 

Bhikaband, 42. 

Bhikna Kunwar, 385. 

Bhikna Pahadi, 384 ff, 387, 400. 

Bhima (Bhim Sen, Bhim Mari or Bhim 
Singh), 6, 94, 210, 213, 235, 396, 
432, 452, 456. 

Bhimaka, 300, 330. 

Bh'itnakshudra, Sri, 428. 

Bhita, 384. 

Bhogarjuna, 332. 

Bhoja, 43. 

Bhojpur, 43. 

Bhojpur Jadid, 43. 

Bhojpur Kadid, 43. 

Bhula (village) 345. 

Bhuiyas (i. e. Bhumiyas) 423. 

Bhumiyas (or Bhumijas), 90, 191, 345, 
349, 423, 560. 

Bhuvaneshwar, 108. 

Bichna, 43, 207. 

Bihar Dandi, 44. 

Bihar Museum, 48, 54, 147, 424, 425. 
Bihar Sharif, 15, 44, ff, 147, 163, 170, 
190, 231, 262, 276, 300,304,325, 
326,377,410, 411, 432, 464, 485, 
486, 488, 540, 550, 571, 

Bihia, 55. 

Bihruz, (king) 204. 

Bihta, 41, 55. 

Bijak Pahar, 55. 

Bijal, 56. 

Bijaladeva, 551, 


Btjalgadh, 56. 

Bijapur, 551. 

Bijjasura (family), 139. 

Bilonja, 56. 

Bimal Das, 299. 

Biiiibisara, 187, 433, 440, 441. 445, 446, 
448 ff, 467, 470. 

Biritbistra jail, 439 ff, 445 ff. 

Bimla, 57. 

Bimligadh, 57. 

Binda, 58, 

Binda Parab (festivals), 143, 554, 

Bindras (site), 13. 

Birbandh, 57, 5101 
Birbuna (Balban) 130. 

Birendrasingh, 57. 

Birpur, 57. 

Bis.“ilapur?, 44. 

Bisapi, 58. 

Bishuugadh, 58. 

Bisudih, 59. 

Biswa (Biswak), 59, 533. 

Blakiston, 196. 

Bodawpaya, King of Ava, 64. 

Boddam, Mr., II. 

Bodha-rakshita, 61, 65. 

Bodh Gaya (or Buddha-Gaya), 11, 59-70, 
146, 151, 157, 215, 246,289,307, 
310, 340, 391, 424, 434, 487, 541. 
Bodhisattva, 65, 116 ff., 165i-6, 223, 470, 
565. 

Bodhi Tree, 59 ff. 67, 209, 330, 428, 487. 
Boileau, Lt., 542. 

Bone relics, 4, 11, 20, 117, 209, 236, 237, 
238, 240, 245, 276, 361, 511,544, 
557, 572. 

Bose R.B. 250 ff. 

Boyle, V., 6. 

Brahma, 2, 151, 138, 334, 432. 
Brahma-Gaya, 60. 

Brahma-kupila, 86. 

Brahmamitra (king) 61, 244. 

Brahmapi, 144. 

Brahmapautra Saiiigha, 143. 
Brahmarasalmali, 122. 

Brahmasthan, (site) 550. 

Brohmayoni hill, 138.. 

Brass statue of Buddha, 562-3. 

Bricks, 10, 13, 24, 26, 30, 31, 40, 72, 76, 
80. 85, 88, 89, 114, 117, 118, 121, 
122, 146, 152, 159, 162, 165, 171, 
176, 194, 195, 197, 202, 212,214, 
221, 223, 236, 239, 246, 269, 308 
340, 341, 354, 362, 381, 386, 388, 
468,469,481, 484, 506, 527, 542, 
544, 553, 564, 572. 

Bricks (polished) 481, 542. 

Bridges,, 53, 118, 123, 287, 393, 396, 480, 
520, 522, 542, 564-5. 

Brihatkatha, 375. 

Biihadratha, 432. 

British Museum, 173. 

Bronzes, 9, 37, 38, 172, 207, 210, 222 ff, 
245, 312, 313, 319, 320, 321, 323, 
351 ff., 368, 510, 
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Brown, Captain, 77. 

Brown, Coggin, 43, 44. 

Buddha, 6, 28 ff., 31, 32, 41, 43, 59 flf., 
78, 291, 212, 285, 288, 289, 301, 
302,306 373, 383, 410, 432, 433, 
434, 445 if., 456, 549, 550. 555, 
564, 566, 572. 

Budhai, 18, 19. 

Buddha (crowned) image, 223. 

Buddha Gaya (see Bodh Gaya). 

Buddha, incarnation of Vishnu, 179. 
Buddha-Pokhar, 63, 69, 507. 

Buddhapur, 70, 73, 356, 358. 

Buddhasena {dchdrja), 66, 198, 199, 541. 
Buadhavana, 70. 

Buddhc^vara (Siva), 70. 

Buddhist Councils, .... 453, 461, 462. 
Buddhokhar Tal, 425. 

Buddhagupta, 331, 336. 

Buddhain, 70. 

Budhe^a, 19. 

Buddhanatha Mahadeva, 336. 

Budhroop temple, 227, 270, 371. 

Bukhari, 262, 267. 

Bulandi (Bilandi) 307, 563, 565. 
Bulandibagh, 393 ft'., 396, 397, 398, 401, 
412. 

Bull, 28, 123, 253, 272, 355, 461, 499, 508, 
529, 539. 546. 

Bull capital, 430, 484, 508. 

Bundu, 71, 123. 

Bundugi Pir, Shah, 286, 287. 

Bundugi, Shah Yusuf, 247. 

Buram (Botam), 5, 72, 356. 

Burgess, 453. 

Burha, 72. 

Burhadi, 72. 

Burial sites, 4, 87, 117 If., 120, 142, 159, 
191, 207, 234, 236, 245, 344, 343 , 
349, 423, 511,560. 

Burju, 72. 

Burrow, Reuben, 233, 235. 

Buruhatu, 74. 

Butnagar, 48. 

Buxar, 74 If. 196, 417. 

Capitals (See A^okan capitals). 
Capuchin Mission, 39. 

Carllyle, 12, 85, 86, 119, 234 If, 482 IT, 
515. 

Casket (relic) 31, 118, 209. 

Ceylon (see also Lanka) 182, 232, 375. 
Chaehe Nawatoli, 75. 

Chainpur, 7, 41, 75 If. 275. 

Chaitya 47, 61, 64, 72, 80-1, 85, 91, 116, 
190, 222, 556. 

Chaitanya, 138. 

Chakai, 77. 

Chakradharpur, 77. 

Chakraghat, 189. 

Chakrapura, 5. 

Chak Ramdas, (site) 29. 

Chakravadha, 141. 

Chaman tank, 387. 


Champa (Champapuri, Champanagar), 
20, 39, 77 If, 179, 186, 193. 
Champakpur, 181. 

Chamunda, 197. 

Chanaka (King) 80. 

Chananniyam Dih 243. 

Chand (Raja), 196. 

Chandan Das, 516. 

Chandan Shaheed, 515, 516. 

Chandan Shaheed hill, 515, 516. 
Chanda, R. P., 54, 182, 407, 460. 
Chandel Rajputs, 2, 148, 

Chagdl (goddess), 18, 19, 280. 
Chandimau, 79. 

Chaiidisthana, 286. 

Chand-Kaushik, a spring, 561. 

Chand Pokhar (or Chandokhar Tal), 
115, 116. 

Chandradatta, 201. 

Chandragadh, 294. 

Chandra, G. C., 319, 320, 321. 
Chandragupta (Gupta), 22, 279, 285, 
288, 388, 399, 557. 

Chandragupta (Maurya), 372-74, 386. 
Chandraka, son of Vishnu, 574. 
Chandraketu (Raja), 217. 

ChandrakOpa, 106. 

Chandras of V'ikramapura, 407, 488. 
Chandrasena, 115, 116, 231. 

ChandravatT, 204. 

Chandrawat (chief of Kahars), 150. 
Chandu hill, 188, 

Chrmkigadh (Janakigadh), 80, 243. 
Cham'ira, 368, 

Chfipala-Chaitya, 571. 

Charam Posh, Shah Ahmad, 47, 50. 
Charana (see Foot-Prints). 
Charana-Narayai.ia, 190. 

Charaut, 81. 

Charcoal, 237, 316, 318, 319. 

Chariot wheel, 395. 

Charitravana, 75. 

Charra (Chhorra, Churra), 81, 86, 144. 
Chaturbhuja (a chief), 106. 

Chauhan Rajputs, 1:94. 

Chaumukha (Jain) 454. 

Chaurasi-muni, 368, 369. 
Chechgaongadh, 2, 58, 82, 83, 94. 
Chchelsuttoon, 414. 

Chandgutu, 83. 

Chenegutu, 83. 

Cheon, 84, 108. 

Cheros, a tribe, 13, 43, 55, 75, 93, 97, 98, 
103, no. 111 ff, 114, 119, 122, 
125, 183, 194, 195, 198, 215, 270, 
276, 292, fn., 293, 337, 350, 351 ff, 
391, 485, 488, 518. 

Chhapra, 81, 85, 119, 269. 

Chhata hill, Rajgir,437, 449. 
Chhatanara, 332. 

Chhata Pokhar, 99, 570, 

ChhateSvara, 332. 

Chhatiapati of Ujjain, 235. 

Chhatrapati, 252, 2€0. 

Chattrasena, 254. 
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Chhattris, ie. cenotaphs 11, 129, 139, 
250, 494. 

Chhinda (family), 66, 141. 

Chhingala, 122. 

Chhota Pohar, 84. 

Chhota Raniwas, 536. 

Chhota Takia, 51, 52. 

Chhoti Dargah, 50, 263 ff. 

Chhoti Pahadi, 382 ff. 

Chichitdgara, 83. 

Chihadanta, 180. 

Chilla, 229, 277, 295, 464, 537. 

Chilla Shah, 464. 

Chillor, 85, 293. 

Chinese inscriptions, 67. 

Chintaman Das, 161. 

ChirSgdiin (cave) 516. 

Chirand (Cherand or Chiran), 6, 22 28, 
fn., 81, 85 ff, 121, 508, 571. 

Chirunda-Mahilimya, 86. 

Chishtane, Bade, 47. 

Chishti, Sayyad Hussain, 161. 
Chitravana, 74. 

Chitra^vara (i.e. ~iva), 9. 

Chittagong, 50. 

Chokahatu, 71, 87. 

Chola (Countrc) 106. 

Chola (king), 'lOS, 251, 254, 257, 258. 
Cholapura, 254, 255. 

Chopra (tribe), 299. 

Chouparah, 81. 

Chowrie, bearers, 406, 407. 

Choycn (site) 532. 

Chulhas (ovens), 315, 317 ff., 324. 
Chunda, 361. 

Chunilal Ray, 168, 248. 

Chutia, 87, 121, 559. 

Chyavana, 86. 


Cleveland, Augustus, 40, 186. 

Clive, Lord, 283, 346. 

Coins, 10, 14, 20, 23, 24, 27, 30, 3l, 37 
38, 62, 95, 97, 119, 11-0,221,236 
238, 242, 272, 317, 320, 361, 388 
390, 391, 393, 395, 399, 40!), 404 
468, 473, 451, 507, 515, 533, 550. 
554, 556, 557. 

Colgong (Kahalgaon), SO, 88 ff. 346 
367, 368, 370. ’ 

Conerate, 555. 


Conjeevaram, 224. 


Copper bolt, 483. 

Copper objects, 4, 9, 14, 25, 38, 43, I-2( 
125. 175, 193, 204, 207, 243 24' 
335, 345,361, 403, 4-23, 46'’ 481 
405,511, 562. ’ 

Copper smelting, 505. 

Copper statue of Buddha, 555, 556. 
Cow (worship or temple), 143 190 26 ' 
363,368, 511. > . - 

Crawford, Col., 284. 

Crystal, 385, 556, 


Dadhar, 89. 

Dai Thakurani, 513, 
Dak Pokhar, 21.' 


Daksha, 3, 104, 429. 

Dakshina-Bhav.vnI, 193. 

Dakshinadt^a, 224, 226. 

Dakshiniigara, 45, 141. 
Dakshina-manasa-tirtha, 141. 

Dalbagh, 426, 

Dalbhum Rajas, 143, 363. 

Dalmi (Dulmi or Diapur Dalmi), 89, 
170, 345, 560, 570. 

Dalton, Col., 13, 71 ff., 87, 89, 90, 97, 
98, 143, 356. 

Damdama Kothi, 282. 

Damodarlal Dhokri, 135. 

Dancing (sec Nachghar). 

Daiida Bihar, 44. 

Dapdin, 124. 

Danta, 45. 

Dantar, 217. 

Dantiwara, 268. 

Danyal (prince), 283 ff, 288. 

Danzig, 377. 

Dapthu, 90, 230 ff, 247. 

Darauli, 3, 92. 

Darbhanga, 42, 93. 

Dargah or Hazi hill, 85. 

Dargama, 93. 

Daiika, 94. 

Daroga, 1, 491, 501. 

Darwabari, 94, 245. 

Daryakhan Zatigi, 169, 
Daryapur-Pareati, 4, 95, 574. 

Darya (or Duriyar) Singh, 229. 
Dafa-him'ira-clicritam, 124. 

Da^aratha (epic king), 142. 

Da^aratha (Mauryan king), 296, 298, 
433, 455. 

Da^svatfira, 131, 329, 465. 

Dasgupta, 143. 

Dasnami Sannyasins, 176. 

Datlascna, 130. 


uatt.ilreva, 14'J, 


Daud Bigha (site), 397. 

Daud Khan (.\fgan Chief), 7, 77, 531. 
Daud Khan, Mughal governor of Bihar, 

97, 98, 215, 220, 337, 361 ff. 
Daudnagar, 3, 97, 98, 270, 353, 531. 


Daud, Sayy id, 49. 

Daulat Shah Mancri, 263 ff. 


Daur Bandh, 357. 

Da\a Rain Sahni, 435, 468, 469, 4,1, 
482 ff. 


Deane, John, 6. 

Dchcka, 486. 

Deo, 98, 111, 214, 215. 

Deo Barunarak, 99 ff, 215, 246, 423. 
Deogan, 103. 

Deoghar (Motiehyr District), 103, 161. 
Deoghar (Santal Pareanas Dt.), 14, 103 
“ff, 254, 255, 259', 541, 561, 569. 
Deokuli, 108. 

Deokund, 108. 

Deokut, 109. 

Deoli, 109. 

Deo Markandcya (Barsar, Barsand), 110 
ff, 183. ■ 
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Deo Parhu Baram, 114. 

Dcprce, Major, 120. 

Devadatta, 449, 464, 465. 

Devadatta’s house, 464, 465. 

Dcvapala I (Pala king), 147, 168, 278, 
287, 303, 313, 318, 319, 320, 

333, 350. 

Devapala II, 303. 

Dcvapala-gandha-kuti, 335. 

Deva Ramapfila, §rl, 561. 

Devasimha, 334. 

Devval Tand, 114. 

Dewan Shah Ali, 167. 

Dewaz Manaria, Makhdum, 533. 

Dey, Nandulal, 86, 261 ff., 571. 
Dhabauli, 114. 

Dhamdaha, 115, 537, 538. 
DhaneSvaranatha (Siva), 540. 

Dhansar (tank) 149. 

Dharawat (Dharmapuri, Dharmapur, 
Dharmjwar or Kanhanpur), 115 
ff., 245. 

Dhiiraiji (magic litany), 166. 

Dharhara, 119, 538. 

Dharmachakra, 334. 

Dhartnadatta, 332. 

Dharmagupta, 65. 
Dharma-MahamStras, 25. 

Dharmapala (Pala King), 65, 202, 303, 
313, 332, 376. 

Dharmapaladcia-gandhakuti, 335. 
Dharma-rajika stfipa of Sarnath, 469. 
Dharmasvamin, 66. 

Dhawa, 109. 

Dhenukaranya, 143. 

Dhobi (washerman), 363. 

Dhobinath Temple, 121. 

Dhongra hill, 289. 

Dhruvasv.iminT, 25. 

Dhum Shah, 416. 

Diamond throne (Vajrasana), 60 ff. 
Dice, 324. 

Diekson, Mr. 476. 

Didarganj, 407, 408. 

Dighee Pokhar, 328. 

Dighwa-Dubaoli, 119. 

Digri, 120. 

Dik.shit, K. X., 504. 

Dit (Daitya), 512. 

Divvakara, 332. 

Diwrvn-i-.4m, 284, 475, 476, 497, 498. 
Diwan-I-khas, 475, 498. 

Diwfinkhana, 476. 

Dobra (tank), 149. 

Doisa, 120, 355. 

Dol-jatra (festival), 107. 

Dombs, 384. 

Domkatars (tribe), 91. 

Dom Buzurg, 41, 42, 121. 

Drains, 314, 316, 317, 319, 320, 396, 397, 
399, 401, 408, 555. 

Dravida, 457. 

Drona (Brahmana), 40, 121. 

Dronacharya (sage), 121. 

Droija stupa, 40, 42, 86, 121. 


Drogayana-shadha, 12l. 

Drums (iron) worship, 511. 

Drupada, 108. 

Dudhapani, 122, 488. 

Dulmi (see Dalmi). 

Dulua, 122. 

Dumraon Maharaja, 6. 

Dumraul, 122. 

Dungar Singh, 490. 

Durbijja Singh, 371. 

Durga (goddess), 17, 38, 56, 72, 73, 89, 
"94, 101, 106,113, 138, 145, 146, 160, 
191, 195, 199, 208, 224, 248, £91 ff., 
363, 498, 486, 528, 546, 560, 564. 
Durg.idisa, 139. 

Durgfivatl, 195. 

Durjan Sal, 120. 

Durllabh Ray, 134. 

Durukhia Devi image, 386. 

Durvasas (sage), 74. 

Dusadhs (or Dorns), a low caste, 176, 
270, 339, 384, 385, 554. 

Dutch cemetery, 81. 

Dutch settlement, 81, 178, 230. 

Dvapara Pokhar, 100, 102, 111. 

Earth goddess, 5, 238. 

Education system, 305, 306. 

Ekachakra, 5, 6. 

Eksngarra Dih, 343. 

Ekhthiar Khan (i. e. Bakhtiar Khan ?), 
123. 

Eksar or Eksaran, 122. 

Eksaria Brahmins, 122. 

Elahabad, 128. 

Elliot, J. B., 201. 

Elliptical structures, 448. 

Elphinstone, J. R., 215. 

Embankments, 57, 438, 439, 510. 

English settlement, 81. 

Eran in Madhya Pradesh, 5. 

Erkia, 123. 

Eire, 123. 

Ewer, Mr., 494. 

Fa Hian, 22, 32, 33, 69, 94 126, 153, 155, 
289, 390, 392, 396, 376, 379, 380, 
383, 385, 495, 434, 449,450, 459, 
469, 470, 471, 556. 

Fakruddin, Syed, £.03. 

Fakruddin Hussain, 7. 

Fakruddowla, Nawab, 413, 419. 

Faqih, Taj, 263, 363. 

Fariduddin, 162. 

Farrukhsiar, 414, 417, 526. 

Fatehgadh, 77. 

Fateh Jung Khan, 473, 478, 479. 

Fateh Khan, 76. 

Fatehpur Sikri 41, 75, 

Fateh Sahi, 169. 

Fateh Singh of Tekari Raj, 122. 

Fatua, 123, 417. 

Fazlullah, 54. 

Fergusson, 453. 

Ferishta, 261, 493, 542. 
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Fire Ordeal, 547. 

Fire sacrifice, 26, o27, 391, 431. 
Firozjung Khan, 411. 

Firuz Rai, 261. 

Firuz Shah of Bengal, 50, 52. 

Fleet, 5, 46, 103, 10>, 259, 487, 503, 504, 
529, 530. 

Floods, 372. 

Fo-lu-sha (Peshawar), 33. 

Foot-print worship, 1 , 26, 103, 126, 128ff, 
132, 140, 180-81, 190, 218, 251, 257, 
286, 299, 361, 365, 384,393,421. 
463,465. •>>> 

Foucher, M , 23. 

Franklin, Col., 41, 46, 53, 78, 79, 250 ff., 
421. ’ 

French Settlement, 81. 

Fuhrer, 382, 383. 

Fulwari Sharif, 123, 373. 

Funeral Hymn of the Kigveda, 238. 

Gadadhara (Vishnu), 71, 132 fif. 

Gadalol, 137. 

Gadh-devi, 546. 

Gadhinagaif, 'e. Kanauj, 517. 

Gaggara, 78. 

Gahadvalas of Kanauj, 262, 409, 410. 
Gajagaon, 124. 

GajalakshmT, 26, 61, 160, 327, 362, 568. 
Gajarathapura, 58. 

Gaja Sena, 136. 

Galunstha, 504. 

Ganbharia Rajputs, 513. 

Gandha-hasti-stupa at Bakraur, 11, 12. 
Gandhara sculptures, 25. 

Gauela, 18, 38, 52, 56, 59, 73,89, 92, 
100-2, 106, 112, 123, 125, 130, 131, 
147, 166, 172, 179, 199, 206,214, 

224, 229, 248, 255, 259, 275,292, 

355, 368, 428, 429, 442,457,499, 

500, 546, 568, 569. 

Gai.ie^a-Kuti(I, 463, 464. 

Gangs (river goddess), 57, 179,370,429. 
Gaiigadhara (a donor), 168, 169. 
GangSdhara (a poet), 154. 
Gatigasagara(tank), 35. 

Ganj-i-Shahid, 512. 

Garden (Phulwari), 478, 497. 

Garden House, 479. 

Gargaon, 125. 

Gurgi-i'amhitil, 373 fn. 

Garohat, 125, 293, 366. 

Garrick, 9, 10, 92, 93,101, 103, 110 0;, 

171 ff., 234 ff., 245 ff., 527, 528. 
Garstin, John, 420. 

Garuda, 368, 454. 

Gauhati (Gubakahatti), 40. 

Gaur, 472, 473, 478, 566, 567. 

Gauri, 106, 470. 

Gaurl-Sahkara, 93, 113, 195, 369,401. 
Gautama (sage), 1, 74. 

Gaya, 26, 36, 45, 59, 85, 126 ff., 187, 332, 
354, 432, 436, 533. 

Gaya-gaja temple, 129, 133. 

Gaya-Kassapa, 128. 


Gaya-kupa (well), 154. 

Gayi-M.ihrUmya, 127, 135, 136. 
Gajtunuslhilna-pacldhati, 129. 
Gaya-Pokhara, 506. 

Gayasura, 126, 128 ff., 133-34. 

Gayasur! or Gayeivan (goddess), 139. 
Gay.i-vishaya, 359. 

Gay.aw.lls 18, 127, 135, 137. 

GayS=vara, 139. 

Gazi Mian, 263. 

Gazni, Mahmud of, 262, 515. 

Ghamandi Gir Gosawi, of Bodh Gaya, 
69. 

Ghanla-stripa, 402. 

Ghat-B.andha-T,il, 197. 

Ghatiala, 279. 

Ghatotkacha-gupta, 25. 

Ghat.sila, 9, 143, 363. 

Ghatwala, 77, 8^ 

Ghauspur, 98. 

Ghauth, Muhammad Shah, of Gwalior, 
28. 

Ghazi Gate, 494, 590, 591. 

Ghcrjan, 144. 

Ghiasuddin Tughlaq of Delhi, 542, 554. 
Ghiath Beg, Mirza, 263. 

Ghoil-dauil, 44. 

Ghorja-ghfit-gate, 492, 494. 
Ghoila-Pokhar, 3?. 

Gholamara, 144. 

Ghosh, A., 88, 1224, 159, 169, 175, 176, 
193, 207, 220, 221, 234 ff, 241, 435, 
437 fn., 442, 413, 449, 451, 456, 458- 
60, 463-4, 466-7, 471, 512-3. 

Ghosh, Maroranjan. 371, 380, 394-5, 
399, 49 >, 495, 408, 411 ff. 

Ghosh, Upendra, 491, 494. 

Ghosrawan, 44, 145 ff., 332, 571. 

Ghost worship, 76, 142, 336, 402, 546, 
549. 

Ghulam Haidar Khan, 196. 

Ghulam Hussain Shah, 413, 597. 
Ghulam Mahiuddin, 553. 

Ghulam Qadir, 196. 

Ghurgin Khan, 287. 

Gidhadvara cave, 153. 

Gidhaur, 106, 147, 203, 227, 537, 540, 
541. 

Gillinders, Francis, 131. 

Giiiak, 79, 95, 143 ff., 300, 421, 436. 
Girij.i-nfitha (Siva), 546. 

Girivraja (sec al.so Rajgir), 432. 

Girnar rock-edict, 374. 

Glass, Mr., 78. 

Glass, 31, 209, 391, 395, 400, 551. 

Glass beads, 31, 209, 400. 

Glazed Tiles, 163, 184, 411, 414, 418, 
521, 526. 

Goalas (cowherds), 385. 

Goal in Khii.id or pass, 533. 

GobhavinI (queen), 110. 

Gobin.dth (Gabin.dtha or Ajgcbinatha), 
178. 

Goddard, General, 281, 497. 

Gogri, 153. 
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Gola or Golghar, 419. 

Golakpur, 400. 

Gold coins, 10, 538, 557. 

Gold ear-ornament, 512. 

Gold image of Saraswatl, 557. 

Gold plaque, 407-8. 

Gold ornaments, 557. 

Gold leaf with female figure, 14, 237, 
239, 240. 

Gomati-khettaka (fort), 100. 
Gomibhatja, 292. 

Gomukhi, 272. 

Gondvva, 55 

Goose monastery (Ha.hsa Saiiehurdma), 
151 ff. 

Gopiichala (Gwalior), 490. 

GopSchala of Mukte^vara dynasty, 279. 
Gopllladeva I (Pala king), 45, 330, 332. 
Gopaladcva II (^Pala King), 66, 370, 
Gopaliiakrama, 288. 

Gopi (milk-maid) cave, 294-6, 298. 
Gopichandra (Gopichand), 331. 
Gopika-kubha, 295, 296, 298. 

Gora, 154. 

Gorai, 201. 

Gorathagiri, 15, 16, 17, 170. 

Goreya, 384, 401. 

Gorhi Dih or Fisherman’s mounds, 74. 
Gosai-khapda (site), Rajgir, 396. 
Gosopalli, 154, 249. 

Govardhana Das, 299. 
Govindachandradeva (Gahaijvala kinsr), 
121, 261, 266, 279, 285, 409. 
Govindagupta, 25. 

Govindpur, 122, 154. 

Govind Singh, Sikh Guru, 420. 

Gowor, 154. 

Gridhrakuta hill, 385, 433, 439, 445, 
449-51. 

Grierson, 21, 37. 58, 70, 84, 89, 92, 95, 
97 ff., 108, 115 ff., 155, 162, 178, 
184, 189, 190, 227, 230, 232, 277, 
355, 384, 424, 430, 431, 545, 547-49. 
Guardian deities, 409-411. 

Gulgar Sept, 345. 

Gulzaribagh, 403. 

Guyacharita, 155. 

Guijamatl monastery, 118 ff. 

Guijamati (teacher), 118 ff. 

Gunasar (tank), 410, 412. 

Guiiiive (village), 261, 409, 410. 

Guneri, 154, 227. 

Gune^vara-^arman, 261, 409, 410. 

Gupa (tank), 551. 

Gupta Era, 3, 336. 

Guptagailh, 280, 285, 288. 

Guptas, 5, 22, 44, 100, 102, 105, 331, 
336, 354, 360, 371, 376, 388, 391-2, 
399, 442, 454, 468, 527, 547, 556, 
557. 

Gupte^vara, 156. 

Gurpa hill, 156, 166. 

Gurpasini M;ii (goddess), 157. 
Guruki-bagh, 526. 

Gurupiidagiri, 157. 


Gwal.n, 42. 

Gwalior, 18, 88, 120, 138, 490, 494. 
Gwaliyar ndmdh, 490. 

Gyangnagnanarda (Jnanananda or Yaj- 
nanarda ?), 468. 

Habash Khan, 500, 501. 

Habib Khan, 47, 51. 

Habisak-mal, 131. 

Hafiz, Shamsuddin Ahmad, 261 ff. 
Haibat Jang, 414, 415, 418. 

Haibat Khan, 503. 

Haihayas, 514. 

Haji Chand, 415. 

Haji Chand Saudagar, 95, 96. 

Haji (or Dargah) Hill, 88. 

Haji Hurmayen, 295, 297. 

Haji Ilyas Shah, 158, 159. 

Hajipur, 158, 171, 379, 430. 

Hakim, Syed .Ahmad Hussain, 419. 
Haldi, 270. 

Halwais, 540. 

Hamira, Vira, Sri, 357-9. 

Hammam (see Baths) 

Hammat Khatir Buzubir, 267. 

Haiiisa (King), 124, 159. 

Haiiisakurnsra (King), 48, 488, 489. 
Hariisapuranagara (or Hansu Tanr), 439, 
Haihsa-sanghilraraa (goose monastery) 
151 ff. 

Hamsatirtha (or Hangsatiriha), spring, 
561. 

Hanuraan, 138, 179, 367, 504, 548. 
Hanuman Kabir, 106. 

Hara-dih, 160. 

Hara-Gaurl (see also Siva-ParvatT), 2, 
92, 100, 101, 125, 147, 162, 179, 199, 
214, 355, 368, 428,457, 464, 517, 552, 
561. 

Hara-mandir, a Sikh Temple, 408, 420. 
Harana-parvata, 278. 

Kara Singh Deva, 542, 543. 

Hardapltha, 104. 

Hari Brahmachari, 87. 

Haridcva, 130. 

Haridrapllha, 104. 

Harihara, 84. 

Hariharanatha, 184. 

Harihobans Rajputs. 55, 270. 

HarinBtha, 106. 

HarinSlha (king), 121. 

Harinatha Bharati, 178. 

Haripur, 160. 

Hari4chandra (king), 486, 499. 
Harifchandra temple, 499. 

Harisingh, 160. 

Harivamsa, 487. 

Harivarma-mahavihsra, 335. 

Harl.'ijuri, 161. 

Harris, Mr, 555, 556. 

Harsar (tank), 551. 

Harsha (king), 303, 332, 487. 

Harsh a era, 530. 

Harshu Panre (or Pangre), 76. 
Hasanpura, 161. 
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Hasanpur Kako, 14, 162 IF, 262-3. 

Hasra Kol, 56, 157, 164 ff, 424. 

Hassan Ali, 418. 

Hassan Khan Sur, 76, 515, 5l8, 521, 525. 
Hastinapura, 556. 

Hastings Fort (see also Fatehgailh and 
Sarkarigailh), 77. 

Hathi Gate or Hathi Paul, 495, 496. 
Hathwa Raj, 169, 192, 549. 

Hatim Khan, 50, 52. 

Hatke^vara (Siva) temple, 46S. 
Hat-Mangalpur, 268. 

Hawkins, 407. 

Hayes, Dr., 143. 

Hazrat Jandaha, 167. 

Heber, Bishop, 599. 

Hema Ipanthi temple, 87. 

Hemantu Sadhu, 465. 

Hemat Singh, Raja of Karanpura, 8. 
Heracles, 373. 

Hesamuddin Shah (a saint ?), 199. 
Hiuen Tsiang, 6, 11, 12, 18, 20, 22, 23, 
28, 29, 31, 32,40,47,63, 66,68-70, 
88 , 94, 96, 97, 118, 126, 151, 153, 157, 
186, 187-89, 199 ff., 210, 212, 222 ff., 
273, 278, 289, 302, 303, 396, 398, 310, 
323 ff., 341, 375, 376, 379 ff., 427-29, 
434, 440, 449-51, 459, 462, 464, 469, 
471, 487, 533, 556, 561, 562, 565, 
566, 573. 

Hill worship, 385. 

Hilsa, 49, 167 ff., 231, 278, 342-3. 

Hilsa Deo, 168. 

Hirananda Shastri, 301, 392 fn., 313, 
315, 326, 327 fn., 330 fn. 
Hirayyaka4ipu, 539. 

Hiranya-parvata, 278, 281. 

Hitutola, 169. 

Hodgson, 199 ff., 219, 233, 234, 541-43. 
Hocrnle, 34, 173. 

Hoey, Dr., 21, 42, 43,86,87,121,154, 
248, 269, 361, 511, 513, 549, 559, 
571. 

Horn, J. V., 81, 

Horn-pin.s, 25. 

Horowitz, 2, 36, 48-51, 54, 55. 

Hos (a tribe), 423. 

Hotsprings, 456, 463, 543, 

Human bone relies (cp.also bone relies), 
23, 237-8, 544. 

Human sacriBce, 143, 383. 

Hunas, 320. 

Hunter, 85, 86, 98, 99, lOB, 120, 
127 ff., 148, 156, 158, 177, 196, 
215, 220, 222 If., 239, 233 ff., 244, 
259 ff., 281, 350, 356 ff. 365, 473, 
491, 514 ff., 541-43, 567. 

Hunting Lodge (Shikarghar), 226, 338. 
Husen Ahmad, 162, 164. 

Husenpur, 169. 

Hussinabad, 182. 

Hussina, Bagh, 203. 

Hussain Khan, 265. 

Hussinpur, 162. 

Hussain Shah Lohari (a saint), 287. 


Hussain Shah of Bengal, 153. 

Hussain Shah of Jaunpur, i4, 176, 512. 
Hutchinson, Col., 194-5. 

Huvi.shka, 33, 38, 62. 

Hwui Li, 323. 

Ibrahim Bayu, Malik, 47 ff., 122, 168, 
170, 184, 276, 488. 

Ibrahim Hussain Khan, 40. 

Ibrahim Khan, 531. 

Ibr4him Khan, Fath Jung, 263-5, 267. 
Ibrahim Khan, Qazi, 481. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 490. 

Ibrahimpur, 170, 183, 278. 

Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, 49, 168, 468, 
Ibrahim, Syed, 419. 

Ichagadh, 170. 

Ichak, 171. 

Ichcha, Bhafta, 574. 

Ichohos, 171, 190. 

Ikhlas Khan, 1, 491. 

Ikhshvakus, 22, 486. 

Ikhtiyar Khan (see also Bakhtiar Khan) 
khaiji, 76, 282. 

Ilyas Shah of Bengal, 507. 

Imadpur, 171. 

Imam alias Taj Faqih, 28, 262. 

Inda Parab Festival, 143, 554, 559. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 20, 48, 49, 51, 
54, 61, 65, 66, 80, 144, 147, 167, 
172, 182, 213, 222, 223, 225, 

226, 285, 288, 292, 330-34, 345, 368, 
386, 404, 407, 425, 428,472,483, 
484, 486, 494, 595, 565. 
Indo-Bactrian coins, 361, 

Indpe (Indape, Indpiii, Impey or Im- 
peyagadh) 173 ff. 

Indra, 153. 

Indra image, 192. 

Indra for sakra) tank, 69. 

Indradyumna, 148, 174, 185, 186 fn., 
191. 

Indragnimitra, Kaushiktputra, 61. 
Indraiilttguhfi, 47, 153. 

Ink-stand, i3, 

Inseribed seals (see also seals), 25, 27, 
75. 

Inscription worship, 36, 163. 

Ionic capital, 393. 

Iqbal, Savyed Yusuf, 564. 

Iron coffin (?), 236. 

Iron objects, 43, 297, 221, 237-39, 249, 
276, 319, 329, 335, 393,395,397, 
445, 4-16, 448, 450, 511, 512, 538, 
551. 

Iron tri^Qla, 249. 

Iron trough, 405, 496. 

IsBna siiiiha, 334. 

Islampur, 1, 90, 175 66. 

Islam (or Salim) Shah Suri, 46, 468, 
521-23. 

Ismailpur, 176. 

Israil, Hazrat Makhdhum, 262. 

Ita-danr (a .site), 361, 
lie, 176. 
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Itkhori, 176. 

Itsing, 3’''3, 306, 322. 

Ives, Mr., 509, 566, 

Ivory objects, 25, 62, 420, 551. 

Jackson, V.H., 15, 18, 170, 435, 440, 
445-7, 449 fn. 

Jadunath Sarkar, 472. 

Jafar, Mir, 480. 

Jagadamba, 253, 330, 343. 

Jagannfithpur (Ranchi District), 177. 
Jagannathpur (Singhbhum District), 177. 
Jagannath Singh, 177. 

Jagannath temple at Doisa, 121. 
Jagannatha temple at I'uti, 98, 137, 177, 
185, 186 fn., 358, 423. 

Jagat Seth, 78, 421, 481. 

Jagattra (King), 549. 

Jagattra (site), 549. 

Jagdishpur, 300, 302 fn., 329, 330, 493. 
Jahanabad, 122, 177. 

JahdvSirndmd, 567. 

Jahil (tribe), 136. 

Jahnavi, 17K 
Jahnavigiri, 178, 555. 

Jahngira, 178, 195, 555, 557. 

Jahnu, 178. 

Jai Kishen, Mahant, 31. 

Jainarayan, 106. 

Jain images, 38, 47, 53, 109, 179 fn., 
199, 216 IT., 348, 356. 

Jainism, 3, 5, 13, 34 flf., 53, 77 (T., 81 IT., 
84, 109, 188, 199, 216 ff., 227,251, 
257, 272-74, 299, 300, 305, 345, 364 
ff., 400, 420, 421, 433, 434, 444, 445, 
454-55, 460, 465, 595, 560, 570. 
Jaintgailh, 181, 

Jaitraplia, 136, 

Jajilpfira, 370, 

Jalalabad, 181 
Jalalgadh, 7, 181. 

Jalal Mancri, Hazrat, 265 
Jalalpur, 162, 

Jalaluddin, Islam Shah, 162 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah of Bengal, 
164. 

Jalaluddin, Syed Muhammad, of 
Khagra, 181. 

Jalilul Haq, 267. 

Jalamandir, 365, 421. 

Jalan Kila House, 497. 

Jama, 291. 

Jamalpur, 182. 

Jambhala, 224, 384. 

JambuvSni, 369. 

Jamui, 173, 203, 360, 537, 540. 

Jamun# Dih, 400, 401, 403. 

Janaka, 80. 

Janakigaiih (Chankiga.lh), 80. 
Janakpur, 159, 232. 

Janamthan (Jain), 227. 

Janapada, seals of, 334. 

Janardana, 131, 135. 

Janardana temple, 135. 

Jangalo Bibi, 190. 


Janibigha, 182, 541. 

Janumpiri, 182. 

Tapihi, 182, 594, 514. 
j.apla, 182, 488, 493, 504. 

JaradevI temple, 457. 

Jaran (or Taran), 114, 183. 

Jarasaiiidha, 11, 17, 148 ff., 295, 432, 
452, 456, 458, 561. 

Jaraiiidhaki Baithak, 151 ff., 458. 

Jaru (^), 564. 

Jaru, 170, 183, 278. 

Jorut{lha)pattala, 261. 

Jasor (chief), 94. 

Jashtivana (Yashtivana), 188. 

Jaspur, 44. 

Jaswar Kahars, 44. 

Jatapatha (deity), 181. 

Jatila (sect), 126. 

Jauri Dih, 171, 173, 197, 554. 

Java (see Yava-dvipa). 
jayachandradeva of Kanauj, 66, 261, 
290. 

Jayadhvvaja Siiiiha, King of Assam, 40. 
Jayamangala, 191. 

Jayaraangalagai.lh, 191. 

Jayapura, 66, 290. 

Jaya-sena {dchOrj/a), 66, 182. 

Jayaswal, K. P., 192, 222 ff, 224, 400, 
404, 497, 408, 413. 

Jayaswal Institute, Patna, 27, 30, 380, 
391, 403. 

Jaynagar (Darbhanga Dist.), 184. 
Jaynagai (Monghyr Dist.), 78, 185 ff., 
19i,427. 

Jaynagar (Orissa), 129. 

Jaysingh, Raja of Kashmir, 149. 
jehangir, 169, 178, 181, 204, 263, 413, 
489, 490 fn., 517. 

Jemina, 332. 

Jciusalem, 262. 

Jessur (Jcssorc ?), 225. 
jethian, 2, 70, 187, 548, 560. 
Jethianghfit, 187. 

Jethuli, 14, 
jethur, 199. 

Jeya, 190. 

Jhalda, 199. 

Jhariya, 190, 197. 

Jhariagadh, 190. 

Jharkhand, 190. 
jhinjhi Pahadi (hill), 197. 

Jiach-kund (tank), 86. 

JiiiadBsa, Buddhist monk, 61, 66. 
Jinarakshita, 468. 

Jine^vara, 179 fn. 

Jivaka, 448-49. 

Jrvakamravans, 439, 447 ff. 

Jivitagupta, 100, 111. 

Jivitakunda, 268. 

JuBna-siiiiha, 144. 

Jodhpur, 274, 279. 

Jogipura, 382 fn., 398. 

Jones, Sir William, 378. 

Jora Pokhar (tank), 110, 
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Julal, Sycd Shah, 124. 

Juraan Madari, 168. 

Jurrda, Mir, 235. 

Jungleterry, 40. 

Jurdag, 191. 

Ju3uf, Syed, 532. 

Jyavisha, 333, 562. 

Jyotirlinga, 104. 

Kabar Tal (tank), 191, 

Kabeer Durwesh, Shah, 526. 

Kabir, Hanuman, 106. 

Kabirpoor, 79. 

Kabiruddin, Shah, 520. . 

Kadam Kuan, Patna, 409, 401, 498. 
Kagol (or Khagaul), 186, 191, 228. 
Khalgaon (or Colgong), 88 ff. 

Kahars, 44, 150. 

Kailasa, 104, 429. 

Kailas Pahadi (hill), 192. 

Kaivartaka, 409. 

Kaiwan Shikhoh palace, 416. 
Kajalgaura, 90. 

Kakka, Pratihara king, 279. 

Kakkuka, Pratihara king, 279. 

Kakra, 192. 

Kala-bhairava, 106. 

Kalal king, 529. 

Kfllgpahar, 252, 257, 258. 
Kala-pinakagrrima, 334. 

Kala^a (symbol), 26. 

Kaley, Shah, 417. 

Kali (goddess), 37, 38, 101, 105, 193, 344, 
429, 532. 

Kfdlsthana (mound), 550. 

Kalki incarnation of Vishnu, 83. 

Kallu tank, 387. 

Kalpasiltra, 78. 

Kalta, 192. 

Kalyana Ram, 140. 

Kalyanithan, 56. 

Kalyan Mall, 192 
Kalyanpur, 192. 

Kama (country), 141, 

K imadtva, 89. 

Karaadhenu, 253. 

Kamadhenunatha (iiva), 253. 
Kamlksha, 457. 

Karaalapura, 162. 

Kamalavati, 291. 

Karaiilo Bibi, 14, 162 ff. 

Kamarekha ghat, 75. 

Kamdar (Kamgar) khan, 21, 80, 149, 
328, 447, 459. 

Kame^varl dynasty, 193. 

Kamrup, 184, 468. 

Katiisa, 368. 

Kanaka (Kank or Kako), 162 ff. 
Kanauj, 66, 119-21, 261-2, 303, 332-33, 
378, 517. 

Kanchanpur, 115. 

Kan chi, 224. 

Kanilaha, 192. 

Kandahar, 33. 

Kanishka, 33, 37, 147, 


Kaiika, 163 ff, 

Kaukali (goddess), 543. 

Kaiikhala-tirtha, 141, 

Kanta, 7. 

Kanthar toll, 193. 

Kanu Dih, 114. 

Kap (village), 56. 

Kapaitha, 193. 

Kapate4varT (goddess), 395, 339. 

Kapatya (village), 193. 

Kapia (village), 43. 

Kapila Gai (or cow), 190, 358. 
Kapilniitha, 121. 

Karamar Tal, 425. 

Karan Chaura (or Chabutra), 280-82. 
Karai.nla tank, Rajgir, 470. 

Karangja, 193. 

Karanpura, 8. 

Karjain, 119, 194. 

Karla Caves, 496. 

Karmadeva, 189, 

Karna, 77, 78, 179, 194, 195, 280-32, 
286, 343. 

Karnadeva, 119, 510. 

Karnagatlh, 78, 179, 194,280, 555, 557, 


Karnajit, 102. 

Karna-suvarna, 437, 554. 

Karsh Spana, 242. 

KiirtavTrya Arjuna, 514. 

K.arltikeya, 89, 106, 292, 327. 
Karusha.dela, 273-4. 

Kasha, 195, 268. 

Kasim AH, Mir, 283, 284 ff., 287, 415, 
419. 473. 479. 491, 493. 


Kaaipur, 358, 

Ksshta-harana-ghat, 278-80, 285, 288 
Kashta-harana-parvata, 278. 
Kassapa (Kaiyapa), 126, 188, 208. 
Kasturiya, 195. 

Katha-sarit-sagara, 375. 

Kathauli, 196. 

Kathavallhu, 374. 

Kathotiya Gate, 492-94, 594. 
Katihar, 196. 

Katra, 196. 

Katras, 83, 156-57. 

Katyayani (i. e. P.irvatl), 298. 
Kausambi, 333, 375. 

Kaushiklputra Indragnimitra, 61. 


Kautilya, 374. 

Kauva Dol. 56, 198 ff. 


Kauva Kol, 199, 527, 529. 

Keith, 164 ff. 

Kckayi, 163 ff. 

Kensington Museum, London, 61. 
Kerala, 224, 226. 


Kern, Dr., 404. 
Kesariya, 199 ff., 505. 
Kesho Rai, 261. 
Kesna (P-aja), 202. 
Kesnfigailh, 38, 202, 
Ketakivana, 104, 
Keur, 202. 

Kewara, 203, 
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Khadim Ali, 267. 

Khagaul (see Kagol). 

Khagra, 7, 181, 203. 

Khaira, 203. 

Khajuraho, 82-83. 

Khajuri, 203. 

Khalatika hill, 15, 17. 

KhalbirsthSna, 349. 

Khalimpur grant of Dhartnapala, 376. 
Khana Bagh, 476-7. 

Khanam-Konda, 204. 

Khanjarpur, 203. 

Khanpura, 204. 

Kharagpur, 204. 

Kharagpur hills, 279. 

Kharaunia (Patna Dist), 403, 405. 
Kharaunia Pokhar (or tank), 29, 30, 35. 
Kharwars, a tribe, 182, 220, 488, 518. 
Khasa (country), 66, 130. 

Khas Mahal, 2M. 

Khasarpapa (image), 149. 
Khayaravala-vathsa (see Kharwars), 488. 
Khemjit Rai, 270. 

Khem Karan, 192. 

Kheri hill, 205 flf. 

Khetauri Rajas, 204, 229, 254. 

Khimi, 188, 189. 

Khojpur, 206. 

Khoribari Daur (gate), 357, 359. 

Khunti, 176, 423. 

Kfauntitola, 207 £f., 220, 221. 

Khushal Singh, 248. 

Khwaja Pir, 512. 

Khwaja Saras, 263. 

Kielhorn, 122, 140, 141, 145, 287, 493, 
504. 


Kila house of Jalan, 407. 

Kiln, 345. 

Kinda, Mahabhadra, 429. 

Kiran Sufalana (Karpa-survarna) 554. 
Kirttimukha, 60, 88. 

Ktrttisingh, 490. 

Kishoravataka, 100. 


Kispa, 207. 

Kissen Jha, 115. 

Kitchen, 322, 497. 

Kittoe Major, 3, 4, 5, 11, 72, 85, 99, Ill, 
115ff. 145ff., 154ff., 195 ff., 214 ff., 
221 ff., 226, 250, 294 ff., 300, 421, 424, 
435, 436, 452, 457, 468, 571 ff. 

Kiul, 186, 209 ff., 228, 229, 427. 

Koch (Konch), 92, 99, 213 ff.. 246, 354. 
KocheSvara Mahadeva, 213 ff.. 


Koka Khan, 412. 

Kolab, 289. 

Kolaneh, 360. 

Kolarian race, 90. 

Kolhua, 21, 23, 34, 210 ff., 233-35. 
Kollaga, 34. 

Kols, 21, 142, 228, 254, 260, 270, 271, 
276. 

KonadevT, 5, 105, 254, 255, 258. 

Konarak, 423. 


Konkan, 457. 

KoshadevI, 105, 254, 255. 
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Kotaghat hill, 517-8. 

Kotaghat site, 515. 

Kothi, 215. 

Krimila-dela, 161. 

Krimila-vishaya, 287. 

Krishpa (god), 10, 16, 90, 92, 106, 135, 
172, 179,249, 286, 300, 327, 336, 368, 
373,468, 570. 

Krishna Deva, Sri, 27, 326, 370. 

Krishpa Deva Raya of Vijaynagar, 131. 
Krishpa-Dwaraka temple, Gaya, 131. 
135. 

Kshatra family, 4. 

Kshemakarna Ojha, 106. 

Kuar Singh, 493. 

Kubera, 26, 102, 275, 327, 463. 
Kukkuta-pada-giri, 157, 158, 164 ff., 225. 
Kukkuta-pada-vihara, 225. 

Kukkutarama monastery, 374, 402. 
Kulaehandra, Thakur, 45, 141. 

Kule4vari temple, 217 ff. 

Kulika, 302 fn. 

Kuluha hill, 215 ff. 

Kumandih, 350. 

Kumal (Kamal), Pir Sayyed Shah, 347. 
Kumaragupta, 46, 302, 317. 
Kumarftmatya, 25, 27, 334. 
Kumarasvamin, 360. 

Kumhars (potters), 541. 

Kumrahar (site), 380 ff., 395, 401. 
Kumudasutra-vithi, 350. 

Kunara (tank), 162. 

Kunda, 220. 

Kunda-grama, 34, 35. 

Kundilagrama, 34, 35. 

Kundilapura, 231, 300 ft, 305, 330. 
Kundwa Tal, 271, 272. 

Kunjla, 122, 176, 207, 220,221. 

Kunwa hill, 117. 

Kupa-deva, 551. 

Kiipa-gadh, 551. 

Klip-Patan, 114. 

Kurak-vihara, 225. 

Kurangi, 61, 62, 64, 67. 

Kurkihar, 158 fn., 221 ff., 344, 424. 
Kurma, 226. 

Kurmaine, 226. 

Kurmi (caste), 196, 343. 

Kurwa (or Kundwa), 272. 

Kusa, 548. 

KuSagra, 432. 

Ku^agrapura, 432, 436. 

Kush a, 375. 

Kushan,37,38,158,221,242, 340, 341- 
2, 390-92, 430. 

Kushinagar, 200, 201, 240, 248, 307, 
361, 549. 

Kusinara, 549. 

Kusuma, 375. 

Kusumadhwaja, 373. 

Kusumapura, 124, 373-75, 378. 

Knitgara hall, 212. 

Kutuka (country), 269. 

Kutiib Minar, 523. 
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Kutumb, 227. 

Kyanzitta, King of Pagan, 64. 

Labhpur, 227. 

Lachchaur, 227, 228, 541. 

Lai, 228. 

Lakhiapur, 228. 

Lakhisarai, 12,186, 228 ff., 427. 
Lakragadh, 229. 

Lakri Dargah, 229. 

Lakshimi, 58. 

Lakshmaqa, 55, 107, 547, 548. 
Lakshmana (king), 332. 

Lakshmana Kurid (or tank), 547. 
Lakshmapa Sena, 127, 263. 

Lakshmana Sena Era, 58, 66, 182, 206. 
Lakshmi (see also Gaja-Lakshml and 
LakshmI-Narayaija), 60,89,144, 172, 
242, 249, 257, 408. 

Lakshml-Nafayaija, 92, 106, 271. 

Lai Darwaza (or Gate), 281, 493, 502, 
504. 

Lalgadh, 202. 

Lalganj, 230. 

Lalila-oistara, 59. 

Lamps, 444. 

Lampstand, 25. 

Langa Ghat, 503. 

Lanka (see also Ceylon), 65, 104, 232. 
Lar, 279. 

Lasbkari Bibi, Patna, 382 fn., 397-8. 
Lat, 116, 230. 

Lathon-Dongri (hill), 349. 

Lauriya Araraj, 232 fF., 235. 

Lauriya Nandanagadh (see also Nan- 
danagadh) 234 ff., 484. 

Lava, 5&. 

Lavatories, 315, 497. 

Law, B. C., 98, 79. 

Law, Mr., 21, 75, 128,232. 

Lehra, 244. 

Letyamuman, King of Arakan, 64. 
Library, 324, 325, 327. 

Liehchhavis, 22,29, 30 ff., 86, 201. 

Lime (or ‘lime’ plaster), 391, 399. 
Liocke, 171. 

Linga, 2, 4, 11,12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 26, 33 
ft, 37, 63, 72, 73, 82 ff., 91, 93, lOl, 
103 ft, 108, 109, 112-3, 115, 119, 123, 
133-4, 136-7, 142, 144, 160, 162, 174, 
180,184,186,189, 193, 197, 206, 208, 
214, 224, 233, 235, 24649, 270-2, 275, 
292, 298, 336, 338-39, 344, 349, 354, 
355, 367-9, 402, 429, 442, 461, 464, 
484, 485, 500, 541, 546, 548, 552, 560, 
561,568.569,570. 

Lion capital, 211. 

Lion symbol, 26, 211. 

Loha Engga Bhattiiraka, image of, 563, 
565, 

Lohanipur (site), 398400, 406. 
Lohardaga, 120, 245, 350. 

Lohar, Pir Hussain Shah, 287. 

Lo in-no-lo, 186, 210, 341, 427. 

Lokanatha, 223. 


Lomapada (sage), 431. 

Lomasgiri (hill), 431. 

Lomas Bishi cave, Barabar hills, 16. 
Lonyara, 341. 

Lucknow Museum, 334. 

Lupungi, 245. 

Lynch, Mr., 236. 


Mackenzie, Col., 199 ft 
Macnamara, Mr. 526. 

Madanapala, a Suir or Sahara chief, 9. 
Madanapila, Pala king, 47, 54, 186. 
Madan Datta, 133. 

M danpur, 114, 245. 

Madari sect, 168. 

Madari, Shah Juman, 168. 

Maderdowla, Nawab, 478. 

Madhava, 118. 

Madhava (prince), 493. 

Madhe4vara temple, 269-70. 

Medhuban, 365. 

Madhu (demon), 257. 

Madhukar Chak, 245. 

Madbusudana (i. e. Vishnu), 251-52, 
257, 260. 

Madhusudan, 164. 

Madrasah, 500, 501, 518, 526. 

Maga (king), 44, 122. 

Maga (i. e. ^ak^vlpa) Brahmins, 154. 
Magadhapura, 170. 

Magardhaja (or Makara-dhvaja), 9, 551. 
Maghaiya Sangat, 47. 

Maghiya (king), 44. 

Magis, 391. 

Mahabhadra Kinda, 429. 

Mahabharata, 6, 19, 432, 444, 456-58, 558. 
Mahabiighat, ^3. 

Mahabodhi, 59, 60. 

Mahadeopur, 245. 

Mahadeva (a Chakravartin king), 201. 
Mahadeva (i. e. S’va), 33, 65, 169, 171, 
336, 344, 430,405, 500, 570. 
Mahadeva gate, 148. 

Mahadevasthana, 2, 4dl. 

MahadevT, 25. 

Mahajans or merchants, 570, 

Mahakali, 255. 

Maha-Kasyapa, 166, 167, 225, 459. 
Mahal-sarai (palace), 495 ff. 

Maha Mai (Mother Goddess), 97. 
Mahimaya temple, 145. 
Mahamoggalana, 302 fn. 

MahanSman, 65, 70. 

Mahanayaka, 493. 

Mahant Purushottam Das, 362-4. 
Mahants of Bodh Gaya, 11, 68-9. 
Maharaja Khanda (site), Patna, 401-2. 
Mah arashtra, 457. 

Mahasamanta, 487, 504. 

Mahasara (Maaar), 273-4. 

Mahasimha, 235. 

Maha4rama, 74. 

Mahaudi hill, 8, 247. 
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NtahavTfa (Jain Tirthaihkara), 22, 34, 
78, 79, 349, 421, 422, 433, 454, 460, 
465. 

Mahdwamo, 6, 59. 

Mahayiina sect, 306, 562. 
Mahendra-pala-deva,PaIa king, 54, 155, 
177, 226. 

Mahendra-pala^deva, Pratihara king, 
119, 142, 333. 

Mahendra’s house, 381, 385. 
Mahendravarman, 375. 

Mahe^vara (Raja), 83. 

Mahe^vara (i. e. ^iva), 487. 

Mahe^varl (goddess), 18, 19. 
Mahipaladeva, Pala King, 66, 146, 173, 
288, 311, 333, 562, 575. 
Mahishasura-marddini Durga, 38, 56, 
73, 82, 92, 106, 139, 142, 147, 154, 
160, 199, 323-4, 249, 292, 482, 528. 
546. 

MahishmatT, 514. 

Mahmud, 33. 

Mahmuda, 247. 

Mahmud of Gazni, 263, 515-16. 

Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, 36, 51. 
Mahodaya, 120. 

Mahrattas, 473. 

Mahuagadhi, 247. 

Maina Bewa, 480. 

Maina Bibi, 479-80. 

Maina Talao or lank, 479-80. 

Mairwa, 248. 

Maitreya, 334, 551. 

Majhgaon, 248-49. 

Majhavli, 413. 

Majumdar, N.G., 182, 234 ff., 238 ff., 292. 
Majumdar, R. C., 54, 73, 103, 173, 186, 
487 fn. 

Majumdar Shastri, 167. 

Makhdum Kund, 463, 464. 

Makhsus Khan, 159, 288. 
Makula-parvata, 219. 

Mai (tribe), 350-51. 

Malada, 332. 

Malaya, 224, 226. 

Malika Banu, 413. 

Malla (Rajas), 227, 238. 

Mallagr^a, 334. 

Mallang, 507. 

Mallapora, 226. 

Mallapur, 227. 

Mallayashtika (village), 3. 

Malpali, 249. 

Mana (family), 122, 154. 

Minara-pattala, 261. 

Manasa (goddess), 444. 

Manasarovara, 107. 

Manda hills, 72,154, 249 flf. 
MapdaleSvara temple, 292-93. 

Mandara hill, 42,105, 250 ff. 
Mandtira-Mahdtmja, 250. 

Mandaur, 260. 

Maudava-maudai, 218-19. 

Mandu, 28. 

Maner, 15, 28, 49, 163, 260 ff., 377,409. 


Mangaijh, 268. 

Mangal (Raja), 545. 

Mangalasvfimin, 182. 

Mangalgadh, 544. 

Mangal hat (or Mangalpur), 268. 
Mangal Khan, 220. 

Mangles, Mr, 402. 

Mangles tank, 401-2, 408. 

Manidri (i e. Maner), 261. 
MaiiidTi-Pd(a/ia, 261. 

Manidri-Pattala, 261, 409. 
Manika-stambha or Maniktham, 79, 
538-39. 


Manik Chand, 460. 

Maiiikya, 213. 

Maninaga, 444. 

Maoij ar Math, Rajgir, 437, 441 ff., 446, 
447„455, 458. 

Manjhi 55, 269 ff., 511, 

Manju^ri, 224. 

Manju^rjdeva of Nalanda, 168. 
Manjufrlmiilakalpa, 471. 
Mafiju4rivarman, 334. 

Manroohan Dutt, 142. 

Manohar Kupd, 252. 

Manora, 270. 

Manoram Mahajan, 196. 

Manpatthar, 286. 

Mansar or Manasara, (King), 124. 
Mansingh, Akbar’s general, 10,11,18, 
39, 57, 107, 253, 268, 362-4, 408, 423, 
426, 472-74, 478, 479, 481,489, 492-94, 
496, 498, 500, 504, 505, 568, 569, 570, 
Mansingh Tomar, 490, 

Man Simha, 334. 

Mantre^vara KSmadeva, 136. 
Maqbarabagh, 426. 

Marble, 475-76. 

Marddakukshi monastery, 449. 

Mari Shah, Shaikh, 88. 

Markapdeya (sage), 110, 

Markata-hrid (Monkey’s tank), 212. 
Marmadeva, 131. 

Marshall, Captain, 301. 

Marshall, Sir John, 437, 438, 441,442, 
449,450, 453, 455, 459, 462, 466-7, 
470, 471 fn. 

Marttapda (sun-god), llO. 
Marttapda-Pokhar, 12. 

Masar, 6, 271 ff. 

Maskan-i-Barari, 20, 79. 

Mason’s marks, 389. 

Masum, Mirza, 412. 

Mata Mai, 404. 

Mataiiga-vapT, tank at Bakraur, 11. 
Matha, 1, 68 ff., 81,139, 430, 543. 
Matha-Pokhar, 532. 

Math i a, 234. 

Mathura, 340,362. 

MatisSra, 273. 

Matka hill, 85. 

Matokhar Kban, 532-3. 
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MaxJa Bagh Masjid, Arrah, 6. 
Maulanagar, 275. 

Maulana, Mubaraq, 49. 

Mauni Pokhar, 391. 

Mauryas, 15 ffi, 24fr., 59 ff., 75, 235, 371, 
373-6, 390, 433, 455,45B-59. 

Mauryan images, 399, 400, 407. 
Mauryan pillars, 21, 210, 232, 234 ff., 
273, 387, 388, 399, 403, 430. 

Mauryan polish, 15-16, 26, 62, 234, 382, 
387, 389-91, 396, 399, 403, 407,413, 
430, 453, 483. 484, 508, 516, 538, 548. 
Maya-devi, 147, 441, 574. 

Mayuradhvaja, 86. 

Mazandran, 285. 

Mazuriji-khatta, 58. 

Mecca, 431. 

Medina, 275, 347. 

Medini Ray, 351, 354. 

Meerat, 50. 

Megasthejies, 371, 372 fn., 373, 376, 380, 
Mehra, Sri, 431. 


Memorial stones, 71, 73, 358. 

Mendhra gate, 492, 494. 

Mer, 275. 

Mera, 276. 

Meshika (village), 287. 

Metal objects (see also copper and iron 
objects), 395. 

Mewar, 294. 

Mills, a A., 380, 386, 393, 396-8. 

Mint, 473, 481. 

Mir Abdul or Abdulla, 27-8. 

Miran, 480-81. 

Miranji, 23, 28. 

Miran, Sayyad, Juman Madari, 168-9. 
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Mirapur Nadera, 154. 

Mirara Ghst Gate, 494. 

Mir Jafar, 480. 

Mir Jumla, 40,235. 

Mir Qasim Ali, 283 ff. 

Mitrajit, Raja of Tekari 91 122 131 
141,232,295. ’ ’ 


Mitra R. L., 60 ff., 104, 107, 127 ff., 145 

174 ff., 178, 259, 504, 555, 565. 

Mirza Abu Ula, 501. 

Mirza Aziz, 412. 

Mirza Mandai 296. 

Mirza Masum, 412. 

Mirza Muhammad Beg, 479, 

Mirza Noori, 415. 

Mirzapur Nadera or Miranpur, 276 ff. 
Mirza Sah, 413. 

Mishra, V. K., 550. 

Modagiri, 278, 280. 

Mo-ho-zo-lo, 273. 

Mojadina Suratrana (Sultan Muizud- 
dtn), 136. 

Momin Arif, Hazrat, 262, 265. 
Monasteries and Monastic system I 
11, 69, 70. 96, 115 ff., 165, 305 ff.’ 
321 ff., 334, 341, 392, 393, 413, 448 
571 ff. 


Monghyr (Munger), 20, 78, 79, 161, 

278 ff, 558. 

Mongolian legend, 295. 

Monkey island, 191. 

Moniruddowla, 418. 

Moon symbol, 26. 

Mora hill, 289. 

Moti, a Brahmapa, 402. 

Muazzam Nazir Khan, 411. 

Mubaraq Muhammad, 48. 

Mubaraqpur, 290. 

Muchalinda, 69. 

Mudga-giri, 39, 278 ff., 287 ff. 

Mudgala (King), 281. 

Mudgala (sage), 278 ff. 

Mudgalagiri, 278 ff., 333. 
Mudgala-parvata, 278 ff. 

Mudgalapuri, 278 ff. 

Mudgalaputra, 278. 

MudgalaSrama, 278. 

Mudra-Rnkshasa, 516. 

Muhammad (Prophet), 7, 203. 
Muhammad Jabar, 553. 

Muhammad Murad Shahanshah Sufi, 
412. 

Muhammad Said, Mulla, 284. 
Muhammad Shaikh, 548. 

Muhammad Tughlaq, 48, 51 ff., 263, 
267, 282. 

Muinuddin Chishti, Khwaja, 283. 
Muizuddin Behram Shah, Sultan of 
Delhi, 136. 

Muzahid Khan, 526. 

Muzragah, 476. 

Mukerji, P. C 29, 33, 368, 380, 382-3, 
385, 386-8, 393, 395-8, 401-3, 406, 413. 
Mukund Deo, Raja of Orissa, 56. 
Mukutesvara family, 279, 288. 
Muladaha, 504. 

Mumtaz Begam, 413. 

Munda (king ?) 125, 293. 

Mundas, a tribe, 87, 191, 279, 344, 511. 
Mundamala, 489. 

MundeSvarl (goddess), 292 fn. 
MundeSvarl hill, 125, 275, 291 ff. 
Munga-giri, 279. 

Mungiri, 279. 

Munigiri, 278. 

Muniparvata, 280. 

Munni Begam, 480. 

Muradpur (site), 400. 

Murali Hill, 158 fn. 

Murhu, 124. 

Murhut, 293. 

Murshidabad Nawabs, 346, 474, 477, 
481. 

Murtizaganj, 401-3. 

Murud, 294. 

Musafi Khan or Muzaffar Khan, 2. 
Mustafa, 154. 

Mustafa Sufi, 286. 

Muzaffar Hussain Shah of Bengal, 288. 
Muzaffar Shah of Balkh, 537. 

Nabhutishandaka, 122. 
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Nabinagar, 294. 

Naehghar, 497, 535. 

Nafath (Nufah), Pir Shah, 283 ff., 288. 
NagadevT, 61, 64. 

Nagas and NaginI sculptures, 442, 457. 
Naga-Nanda, 306. 

Nagara, 44, 377. 

Nagarahara, 147. 

Nagarjuna, 295 ff., 302. 

Nagurjuni hill, 79, 294 ff., 548. 

Naga Salibhadro, 445. 

NagasthUna, 343. 

Nagavam4a, 87, 177, 559. 
Nage4warabagh, 479. 

Nagphani, 299. 

Nagpur, 87. 

Nagpuri gate, 353. 

Nahara, 332. 

Nakhaur, 299. 

Nakur Khan Newati, 295. 

Nala (king), 337, 543.! 

Nalaka or Nalakagrama, 301, 306. 
Nalanda, 26, 29, 44, 45, 69, 145 ff., 168, 
202, 231, 242, 278, 296, 300 ff., 376, 
377, 392, 432-4, 442, 528, 530,539, 
557, 562. 

Nalanda-mahavihara, 168. 

Nalanda Museum, 458, 

Na-lo, 300, 302, 306. 

Namkom, 335. 

Nanak-Panth, 1. 

Nanakund, 453. 

Nanda, Kumiramatya Maharaja, 3, 
Nandas, 371, 373, 386. 

Nanda Lai, 386, 

Nandanagrjma, 334. 

Naodanagadh, 37, 80, 233 ff. 

Nandapalli, 249. 

Nandavithi, 336. 

Nandi (see also ‘bull’), 253. 

Nandinl or Kapilt Gai or eow, 190. 
Nandpur, 336, 

Nandulal Dey, 86. 

Nanpai, 336. 

Nanpur, 336. 

Nanya of Kshatra family, 4. 

NanyOpa (or Nana) Deva, 541, 543. 
Nara Panth, 134. 

Narasiihhadeva, 193. 

Narasimhagupta, 331. 

Narawat, 336. 

Narayaija (King), 235, 

Narayana (i. e. Vishiju), 26, 103, 172, 
190, 292, 

Narayaoa Bhatta, 129. 
NSrayana-Pala-Deva, Pala King, 39,44, 
54, 130, 279. 

Nirriyaga temple, 103, 292. 

Narayan Das, 140. 

Narayanpur, 337. 

Narting, 425. 

Nasirganj, 110 
Nasir-ibn-Baha, 51. 

Nasir Jung, 419. 

Nasiruddin Muhammad of Delhi, 54, 


Nats, a tribe, 229, 254, 347, 508, 509, 
530. 

Nathadeva, 272, 274. 

Naubat Khana, 52, 104, 352, 359, 481, 
495, 

Naulagadh, 337. 

Naulakhagadb, 338. 

Nauratan Palace, 120. 

Nauratanpur, (site), 406. 

Navagrahas, 102, 116, 162, 224, 272, 429, 
465, 512. 

Navandgadh (see Nandangadh also), 
234. 

Navaratna (site), 56. 

Nawab Deori (palace), 481. 

Nawabgadh ,525. 

Nawadiya Sayyad, 297. 

Naya, 334. 

Nayaka, 493. 

Naya Kila, 351-53. 

Nayapaladeva, Pala king, 132, 134, 135. 
Nayatola (site), 397. 

Negawan, Raja, 42. 

Nehalo, 299. 

Nema (Nima), 386. 

Neminatha (Jain Tirthaiiikara), 273. 
Neoliths (see stone implements also), 
182, 550. 

Nepal, 94, 231, 234, 541-43, 558. 

Nepal Era, 173, 510. 

Ner, 338. 

Middnasutra, 331. 

Nllakantha temple, 106. 

Nindaur, 367. 

Nirvapa Era, 141. 

Nizamuddin Ali, Shah, 275. 

Nonachar, 339, 554. 

Nonachar (a Dusadh), 554. 

Nonaehaur (king), 339. 

Nongadh, 340. 

Northern Black Polished Pottery 
(N. B. P.) 25, 31, 43, 152, 172, 191, 
261, 337, 395, 396, 400, 403. 550. 
Nrihari, 105. 

Niisirhha incarnation of Vishnu, 92, 
132, 257, 275, 276, 368, 539, 569. 
Nrisimha temple, 116, 132. 

Nurjahan, 263. 

Nur, Maulana, 186, 191, 228. 

O’Donell, C. J., 383. 

Oilman or Teli, 329, 563. 

Oldham, 289. 

Omto, 344. 

Ongari, 59, 342, 565. 

Oraons, 488. 

Orel, 344. 

Oripa, 487-8. 

Oriup, 4. 

Oriya script, 55. 

Oskea, 344. 

Otantapuri, 48, 303-4 326. 

Pabanpur, 345. 

Pachar hill, 84, 108. 
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PSdali, 261, 373, 409. 

PadaligrSma, 373. 

Pftdaiipura, 420. 

Padmachakra (king), 115. 

Padmachakra (king), 115. 

Padmapaqi, Bodhisattva, 59, 116, 174, 
334,428. 

Padmaprahha, Jain Tirthariikara, 454. 
Padmaul, 345. 

Padmavati (i. e. Pataliputra), 373. 
Padmavatipura, 273. 

Psdmodaya (king), 44. 

Page, Mr., 313, 315-18. 

Pag-sam-Jon-Zang, 327. 

Paharpur, 51, 241 IF., 345. 

Paharpur in East Bengal, 303. 

Paibigha, 346. 

Paintings, 156. 352, 478-80, 496, 498. 
Pakbira. 347. 

Pftlas, 4, 44 ff., 54, 65, 66, 80, 130 ff.. 
146fr., 155, 332, 388, 337, 370, 376 ff., 
434, 486, 589, 541, 564, 565, 574. 
Pftlamaka (village), 350. 

Palamau, 97, 98, 349 ff., 488. 

Palang or Parang Posh, 191. 

Palapala, Pala king, 78, 186. 

Pali, 354. 

Palibothra, 371, 373, 378, 379, 472. 
Paliwar Rajputs, 113 
Palkot, 120, 355. 

Palma, 13, 356. 

Pahebadri^vara, 358. 

Panchet, 71, 190, 356 ff. 

Panch Kot, 356. 

Paneh Mala, 502. 

Panchobh, 359-60. 

Panch Pahadi, Patna, 380 ff., 403. 

Panch Paijdava Pillar, 143. 

Paqdavas, 360, 381, 432, 558. 

Pandey, 37, 158, 182, 271, 430, 508. 
Pandey, Raja Bali, 422. 

Pandra, 360, 361. 

Pandu, 361. 

Pandua, 566. 

Panigrahi, K. a, 191, 291, 337. 

Paqini, 374. 

Pansabde, 189. 

Papaharini (goddess), 253. 

Papahariql (tank), 252 ff., 257. 

Papapura or Pavapura, 361. 

Papaur, 361. 

Para, 249, 362. 

Parasnath Hill, 364 ff. 

Para^urama, 75,113, 514. 

Paraiurama image, 113. 

Parih^a (family), 42. 

Parihasa Pokhar or tank, 162. 

Parikshit (king), 558. 

Parinirvaqa sculpture, 330. 

Paritosha, 134. 

Par4vanMha Jain Tirthaiiikara, 5,78, 
84,91, 216-19, 227, 272, 274, 349, 365, 
441, 554. 

Parvata (i. e. Multan), 61, 66. 


ParvatT (goddess), 54, 72, 73, 78, 91, 93, 
102, 106, 268, 327, 368, 375, 402, 429, 
430. 

Parvati hill, 95. 

Parweez, Prince. 413 
Parwiz Shah, 79. 

Pass, 509, 532, 533, 566, 567. 
Pa^upatisiriiha, 334. 

Patadevi, 446. 

Patalaganga, 18, 156. 217. 

Patalapuri, 74, 431. 

PStalapuri Cave, 368. 

Pataleivara, 137. 

Pitali (see also Padali), 373-74, 410. 
Patali (princess), 374-75. 

Patali (tree), 375. 

Pataligrama, 373, 433. 

Pataliputra, 124, 371 ff., 433, 434, 447, 
472, 562. 

Pataqa, 375. 

Patana, 375. 

Patana (village), 366, 367, 427. 

Patan Deo, a magician, 409. 

Patafijali, 74. 

Patharghata, 4, 114, 303, 367 ff. 

Patihara, 65. 

Patjirvifa, 371. 

Patkum, 170, 345. 

Patna, 8, 24, 44, 49, 229, 371 ff., 432, 532, 
533, 562. 

Patna Devi (Junior), 408 ff., 411. 

Patna Devi (Senior), 408, 409, 411. 

Patna Museum, 14, 37, 46, 54, 65, 66, 
145, 146, 149, 154, 165, 167, 168, 175, 
176, 193, 222, 269, 351, 356, 360, 361, 
380, 391, 393, 396, 399, 400, 403, 405, 
407, 413, 508, 529, 550, 574. 

Pattana, 377, 409-10. 

Pattharghar, 480, 481. 

Pattharki Masjid, 413, 415. 

Pauli Devi, 181, 423, 

Pawa, 421. 

Pawapuri, 300, 421-422. 

Pawaya, 242. 

Peacock emblem, 235, 483. 

Peppe, Mr. 222. 

Persia, 283. 

Peshawar (i. e. Fo-lu-sha), 33, 147. 
Pesserwa (i e. Ghosrawan), 145. 
Pewangar, a tribe, 3, 8. 

Phalgwi^vara temple, 133. 

Phaqi Mukut Ray, 87, 559. 

Pharawal (i. e. Uphraul, a village), 29. 
Phiruz Shah Tughlaq, Sultan of Delhi, 
49, 50, 141. 

Phool Mahal, 498. 

Phudi (or Phul or Pushpa) Chandra, 
110, 113, 183. 

Phullara, 227. 

Phulwari (i. e. garden), 478, 497. 
Phulwari ghat, 504. 

Phulwari (site), 488. 

Phuphand, 270. 

Pigeon monastery, 86, 97, 573. 

Piqda worship, 126 ff., 138, 142. 
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Pingala, 374. 

Pippala cave, 459, 

Pippala stone house, 458, 459, 462, 464, 
471. 

Piprahwa, 238, 240. 

Pir Pahadi (hill), 47, 48. 

Pir Pahar, 284, 286, 287. 

Pir Pahar, Syed Ahmad, 48. 

Pir-Paingti, 346. 

Pirthipur (site) 398. 

Pithi (i. e. Gaya), 66, 182. 

Plaques, 313,315, 319, 451. 

Plassy, battle of, 346. 

Pokharia, 248. 

Pokharpuri, 421. 

Pokla, 423. 

Police ofBcial, seals of, 22, 27. 
PompapurT, 300. 

Porohat, 177, 181, 423. 

Portugese settlement, 81, 377. 

Potter, 541. 

Potter’s wheel, 541. 

Pottery, 10, 23-26, 30, 43, 74, 85, 97, 111, 
ff., 114-5, 120, 123, 160, 172, 191, 193, 
207, 220, 221, 236, 237, 238, 242, 245, 
249, 261, 270, 315, 319, 321, 323, 361. 
391, 395, 396, 400, 401, 403,444, 448, 
468, 470, 507, 511, 520, 527, 541, 550, 
556-7. 

Prabhudama, 27. 

Prachapda-hastin, 332. 

Prsgbodhi mountain, 289, 290. 
Prsgjyotisha, 332. 

Prajtpala, 130. 

Prajnaparamita, 199. 

Prajfiasena, 563. 

PrakhyStakirtti, 61, 64. 

PranavSnanda, Svami, 19-20. 
PrapitimaheSvara temple, 127, 136, 137. 
PratSpa (king), 493, 504. 

Pratapa dhavala, 183, 488, 493, 504, 517. 
PratSpa-Rudra, 131, 141, 

Pratftp Ray, 351, 354, 559. 

Pratap Singh, 42. 

Pratham&ditya, 270. 

Pratihftras, 119, 333. 
Pratitja-samutpiida-sutra, 331. 

Pravaragiri, 15, 16. 

Prayag, 137. 

Pretaraja, 142. 

Preta^ila hill, 142. 

Prineep, James, 210 ff., 233. 

Prithvi (earth goddess), 238. 

PrithvIrSja (Chauhan ?), 140. 
Promiscuity, custom of, 570-71. 

Pudgala, 3. 

Punarak, 423, 424. 

Punawan, 424. 

Punch-marked coins, 14, 20, 27, 31, 37, 
62, 119, 236, 238,242,390,393,399, 
400, 403, 468, 55a 
PupdeSvari, a goddess, 574. 

Puragupta, 331. 

Puripas, 3, 16, 514, 539, 552. 

Purina Kila, 351, 352. 


Puraniya tank, 149. 

Puran Mall, 105, 227, 540. 
Puri. 98, 358, 421. 

Purika (village), 333. 
Purnabhadra, 66. 
Purqahamsa, a spring, 561. 
Pfirnavarman, 60, 61, 63. 
Purnea, 425-26. 

Puiulia, 81, 426. 

Pururavas, 543. 
Purushottam Das, 3624. 
Purushottam Siriiha, 141. 
Pushpapura, 373, 374. 
Pushpapuri, 124. 

Putraka, 375. 


Qadir Qumaish, 46. 

Qazi Tola, 266. 

Qitab Abdal, Mir, 265. 

Rachchabansidra, 83. 

Radha Kisan Jalan, 407. 
Ridha-Kpishpa, 135, 179, 249. 
Riidha-Raman Temple, 362, 364. 

Radhia (Raharia or Rurhea), 233. 
Raghunatha, a priest, 105. 

Raghunatha Sahi (Kaja), 87, 120. 
RaghunStha Temple, 359. 

Raghu Singh, 49. 

Raghuvirgadh, 427, 482. 

Rahmannusa, 418. 

Rahmat Ali, 203. 

Rahu, 102. 

Rai Bhan Singh, 98. 

Railings carved, 60ff., 386, 387, 390, 
398, 399, 402, 413, 430. 

Rai Mai, 246. 

Raja Bisal-ka gadh, 22 ff., 126. 

Rajadtva, 136. 

Rdjagriha-mdhdlTnya, 457 
Rdjagriha-vishaya, 484. 

Rdjdhodisay 124. 

Rajaksha, 143. 

Rajamara (site), 248. 

Rajaona, 229, 427 ff. 

Rajapinda cave, 188-89. 

Rajarani tank, 204. 

Rajasan, 430. 

Rajauli, 430-31. 

Raigir or Rajagiiha, 18, 22,44, 59, 70, 
80, 148, 187, 192, 231, 300ff., 333, 373, 
375, 431 ff., 533. 

Rajgir (new), 466 ff. 

Raigir (old), 435 ff. 

Rajmahal, 36, 40. 125, 378, 379, 472 ff., 
509,567. 

Rajwar (family), 203. 

Rajyapala, Pala King, 333. 
Rajyavardhana, 487, 504. 

Raksel Rajputs, 360, 560. 

Raktavija, 113. _ 

Rama, 1,81, 107, 142, 159, 212, 256, 257, 
280 fn., 285, 327, 507, 543, 547, 548. 
Rama (worship or sect), 81, 106, 138, 
159, 212, 257, 546-7. 
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Ramabhara stiipa, 200. 

Kimadatta, 244. 

Ramadatta Ojha, 106. 

Ramadharmin, gn, 452. 

Ramagaya, 18. 

Ramagaya hill, 142. 

Rflmagrama, 94. 

Ramakunija, 212, 463, 547. 

Ramanaga, Sri, 164. 

Raman pura, 44. 

Ramanuja, 206. 

Ramapaladeva, Pal a King, 66, 80, 574. 
Ramap.ala, Dcva, Sf', 561. 

R.amaJila hill, 137. 

Rame^vara, 74, 137. 

Ramgailh, 8, 9, 171, 482. 

Ram Gopal Singh, 424. 

Ramnagar, 242. 

Ramnath Mahadeva, 344. 

Rampur (site), 396, 398. 

Rampurwa, 482-85. 

R 2 im Singh, 220, 

Ra(ia, 332. 

Rayaka, 193. 

Raiiaka, Tharuka, 44, 54. 

Raiiaka Yasalip»la, 228. 

Rana Narayan Pal, 219. 

Kanasurayo 429. 

Ranbhum area, Rajgir, 45-, 456. 
Randust, 523, 

Rangmahal, 479, 496. 

Raniwas, 536, 542. 

Ranjit Pande, 139. 

Raykiyi, (an Ogress), temple of, 143, 
363. 


Rap, 485. 

Rasulpur 28. 

Rasulpura, 548. 

Ratani hill, 117. 

Ratanpur, 55. 

Ratan Tata, Sir, 380, 388. 

Ratnahill (in Ratnagin). Rajgir, 437, 
465, ^ 

Ralna-chafihrama-Chattja, 

Ratnakara, 32. 

Ratnapayi Ojha, 106. 

Ratnasiiiiha, 144. 

Ratnodadhi library, Nalanda, 32i. 
Raushan Masjid, 481. 

Ravaya, 104-6, 161, 232, 280 fn,, 54 
Ravaya, image of (?), 546. 
Ravaya-Kanana, 104. 

Raveiishaw, 50, 55, 148. 514. 

Ravisv&min (Brahmana), 3. 

Relic casket, 31, 118, 209, 556. 

Rennell, Major, 378, 417. 

Reservoirs, 474, 482. 

Reuben Burrow, 233, 235. 

Rhys Davids, 22. 

Ring well, 24, . . .c 

Rishabhanatha, Jam Tirtharakara, 454. 
RilyaSriuga, sage, 431, 552. 

Rita, Arya, 2^. 

Riyazus-salatin, 426. 


Riza, 169. 

Roads, 150, 188, 189, 205 flf., 220, 450-51, 
462, 509, 533, 542, 544. 

Roh, 485. 

Rohilla kila or fort, 2. 

Rohita (or Rohita^va), 486, 487, 498, 
499. 

Rohitagiri, 487. 

Rohitapura, 487. 

Rohitasan (Rohtasan) temple, 498, 504. 
Rohoi, 485. 

Rohtasgadh, 48, 182, 183, 338, 486 IT, 
533-36. 

Roy, S. C., 4, 37, 38, 43, 44, 59, 72, 74, 
75, 83, 84, 93, 120, 123, 154, 169, 175, 
176, 182, 191-3, 207, 220 ff., 245, 335, 
344, 345, 361, 423, 508, 511, 512, 529, 
550, 551. 

Roychaudhari, P. C., 218 ff. 

Ruam (king), 503. 

Ruam (site), 505. 

Rudra, chief of Mana family, 154. 
Rudra. (prince), 73-4. 

Rudra Mohan Das, 252. 

Rudrapada, 180. 

Rudrasena I, Mahfikshatrapa, 27, 556. 
Rudrasiiiiha I, Mahakshatrapa, 27. 
Ruhi, Chaudhari, 343, 

RukmiyT, 300, 330. 

Rukmiylkui.ida at Gaya, 187. 
Ruknoddowla, Nawab, 479. 

Ruknuddin Kaikans, Sultan of Bengal, 
228. 

Ruknuddin Marghilani, Hazrat 
Makhdum, 266. 

Ruksoura Pokhar or tank, 35. 

Rupa Manjhi, 42. 

Rup Narayan Deo, 252. 

Russel, Prof., 399. 

Sabaras (or Suira), 9, 18, 43, 70, 93, 
275, 366, 367. 

Sabnand Dih, 114. 

Subuktugin, 33. 

Saffighat, 189. 

Safiuddin, 266-7. 

Sagala, 281. 

Sagara, 334, 507. 

Sagardih, 506-7. 

Sagona Shah, Pir, 530. 

Saha, 486. 

Sahaltdeva (king), 47. 

Sahanapala, 66. 

Sahasmal, a chief, 8. 

Sahasrabhuja (goddess), 82. 
Sahasra-liuga, 464. 

Sahasrarjuna, 514. 

Sahibganj, 128. 

Sahodara (Rani), 189, 

Sahudrasthan, 189. 

Sahugadh, 507. 

Sahu or Seth Pokhar, 147. 

Seid Khan, 51. 

Saif Khan, 181,413, 414. 
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Sai Jana, 574. 

saila hill, 437 fn., 449. 

Saimal, 246. 

Sair-el-Mulakharin, 287, 566. 

Sai^unaga statues 407. 

Saivism, 8, 9, 12, 14, 16, 17, 33 ff., 39, 
63, 72, 78, 89, ff., 102, 104, 108, 112 
ff., 115, 123, 131-2, 134, 138, 139, 142, 
144, 145, 149, 154 ff., 160 ff., 168, 174, 
179, 181, 183, 186, 190, 196, 197, 
206, 203, 214, ff., 233, 245-50, 253, 
255, 257, 268 ff., 272, 278, 285, 288, 
291 ff., 298, 327, 320, 336, 344, 34b 
349, 354, 363-4, 367-68, 4!)1.2, 428, 
429, 441-3, 457, 460, 463, 470,481, 
484, 487, 498, 500, 510, 517-3, 527, 
530, 536, 540, 541, 546-8, 551-2, 560, 
561, 564, 568 ff., 

Saiyad Ahmad, 575. 

Sakadvipa or Maga Brahmins, 154. 

Sakala, 224. 

Sakara, 508-9. 

Sakarwar Rajput clan, 75. 

Sakligadh or Satligadh, 538. 

Sakraditya (i.e. Kumaragupta), 302. 

Sakrasena, 66. 

Sakra’a tank, 69. 

-Sakrigalli, 508, 509, 566. 

^aktas, 292 ff. 

^aktipura, 127. 

S'lkya (i. e. Buddha), 468. 

Salapaksha, 327, 530. 

Salavana, 549. 

Salempur, 430, 508. 

Sadgi, 508. 

Salibhadra Xaga, 415. 

Salim Shah Sur (see I^lam Shah Sur). 

Salivahana, 75, 76. 

Salivahana, a Tomar Rajput Chiif, 490. 

Saltpetre trade, 81, 230. 

Samadadahar, 510. 

Samanpur (i.e. Sramanapura), 198, 199, 
401. 

Sambhavan.atha, Jain Tlrthaihkara, 
454. 

Sambhu (i. e. god Siva), ‘ 88. 

Sambhunatha,Jain Tirthaiiikara, 138, 
274. 

Sambodhi o.-Bodhi tree of Bodhe:.\a, 

60 . 

Saiiikarshana, 333. 

S.uiikhya, 118. 

Sammatiya monastery, 29, 30, 32. 

Samosaran, 421, 422. 

Samudr.aditya, 193. 

Samudragupta, 126, 103, 313, 331, 376. 

Sanak-tirtha, a spring. 561. 

Sanatankup(l, a spring, 561 

Sanatkumar-kunij, a spring, 561. 

Sanchi, 434. 

Sandal (wooden), 395. 

Sandalpur, 395-96. 

Sandhail hill, 510. 

Samjhe^varanatha, 510. 


Sandhy.l, 106. 

S lmlilya gotra, 360. 

Sangi Dalan, 474 ff. 

Sangi .\Iasjid, 176, 247, 564, 

Satiigha, 334. 

Sangr.imagupta, 360. 

Sangrama, Thakur, 299. 

Sankcta-^’ikhara, 365, 

^afikha (.->mbolj, 26, 31, 257. 
Saiikhakunda or tank, 257. 
SatikUydyana-irauta-sritTii, 486. 

Sanokhar, 5, 10. 

Sansar I’okhar or lank. 209. 

Sanlals, an aborigiial tribe, .566, 570-71. 
Sanyal, 66. 

■Sap.idalak.sha, 66, 141. 

Saplapariii caves, 453, 454. 461-2. 
Saptaparrd hall, 462. 

Saptarshi.s (i. e. seven ,‘-ag( s), 431. 

Saqi Sultan. 501-2. 

Sarai, 36, 97, 416, 532. 

Saraks (or Srivakas), 82, 83, 251. 
Saranda, 511. 

Sarandagadh, 511. 

Satan Khas, 42, 511. 

SaraswatT, 106, 172, 257, 272-3, 557, 
Saraswati, .S. K., 128 ff., 222 ff. 

Sarba Singh Ueva, 18. 

Sarichak, 302 fn. 

Saridihcl, 512. 

Sfiriputta or Sariputra, 29, 32, 300-302, 
309, 

Sarkar, D. C., 173, 193, 206, 216, 219, 
228, 396,511. 

Sarkar, K. C., 128 ff., 222 IT. 

Sarnath, 8, 89, 307, 469. 

.Sarongadh, 339, 

Sarsendi, 513. 

S.anhua, 513. 

Sarv.'manda, 107. 

Sarviistiv.idin school, 334. 

Sarvva-Varma, 331. 

S'aS.ii'ika, King of Bengal, 56, CO, 63, 
387, 393, fn., 487, 503, 5.54. 

Sasaram (Sahusram, Sahasr.arjunapura 
or Sahasram'i, 77, 183, 480, 495, 493, 
514 ff., 533. 

Satbarwa, 526. 

Satdhara tank, 450, 462. 

Saitraon or Sateawan, 527. 

.Sail. 104, 355, 363, 371, 429, 552, '60. 

Salt pillar, 363, 552. 

.‘^atrughna Kupda, 547. 

Salt,I pur, 130. 

Satya or Satea.-cna, Mahak^hatrapa, 557. 
Saura, 528. 

Saurath, 527. 

SavitrT, 106. 

Sayyad Ali, 366. 

Sayyad jasuf, 532. 

Seals finsoribed) 11, 25 ff., 37, 75,96, 
118, 151, 209, 236, 242, 313, 319, 321, 
324, 331 ff., 376, 377, 390, 393, 434, 
468, 556. 
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Seistan, 286. 

Senegutu, 529. 

Sena Vijayarama, 370. 

Seor Muhammadabad, 529. 

Serpent worship, 441-45. 

Sesha^ayi-Vishnu, 257. 

Sewai tank, 401, 402. 

Shahabad, 6. 

Shah Alam, 55, 415, 418, 468, 526. 

Shah Bahawal Shahid, 503, 

Shah Baz Shah, 413. 

Shah Jahan, 1, 3, 50, 51, 283, 413, 422, 
473, 477, 489, 526, 567. 

Shah Suja, 567. 

Shamsher Khan, 531. 

Shamshernagar 531. 

Sharifuddin (a saint), 15, 45, 47 ff., 163, 
266, 464, 537, 540. 

Shashthi (goddess), 429. 

Shastri, A.P., 82, 144. 

Sheikhpura, 532-3. 

Shell inscriptions, 55, 205, 213, 233, 423, 
429, 451-3. 

Sheonagar, 533. 

Shergadh, 156, 338, 533-36. 

Sherghatti, 217, 226. 

Sher Khan, 490. 

Sher Shah, 7, 75, 76, 148, 149, 154, 162, 
169, 184, 265, 283, 338,377,410-12, 
435, 467, 489, 490, 492, 493, 494, 498, 
501, 503, 515, 518 ff., 526, 533 ff., 564. 
Shihabuddin Jagjaut, 14. 

Shikargah (hunting lodge) 204, 226, 
338. 

Shish mahal (mirror palace), 497. 
Shobhnath hill, 157, 164 ff. 

Shobhnath (Rajput chief), 166. 
Shridhuta (a chief of Miina family), 122. 
Shuja Ali, 166. 

Sibai Singh (Raja), 232. 

Sibpur, 160, 536. 

Siddharamapura, 109. 

SiddheSvara, 17, 74, 298. 

Sihari, 536. 

Sihaul, 537. 

Sikandar Lodi, 263. 

Sikandar Shah, 507. 

Sikandra, 537. 

Sikdar, 359. 

Sikligadh, 79, 537-9. 

Silao, 539-40. 

Silabhadra monastery, 199. 

Simaria, 540. 541. 

Siihhala, 66. 

SimhavasinT-sthana, 145. 

Simraun (Champaran district), 94,541-3. 
Simraun (Gaya District), 543. 

Sindh uraja, 139. 

SinghasinT, 544. 

Singh Darwaza, 352, 493, 494. 

Singia, 230, 544, 545. 

Sirima, 61, 64. 

Siris, 545. 

Sisimha, 332. 


Silunaga, 433. 

Sita, 1, 107,138, 256, 543, 546-8. 

Sitabai, 445. 

Sitakohbar, 345. 

Sitakupda (Bhagalpur district), 256, 258. 
STtakunda (Champaran district), 545-7. 
Sitakupd (Monghyr District), 547. 
Sltakupii (Patna district), at Rajgir, 463. 
Sttala, 11,140, 402, 404. 

Stalasvamin, Jain Tirthamkara, 219. 
Sitamadhi, 20, 547-9. 

Sita-Thapa (cave), 510, 

Siur, 549. ^ 

.Qiva (see Saivi5m). 

Sivadasa, 244. 

Sivagahga (tank), 107. 

SvanI, 144. 

Siva-Parvatl images, 138, 142, 223, 272, 
292,408,429, 

Siva-Purdna, 370. 

&va Singh, 58, 93, 244, 528. 

Siwan. 549-550. 

Skandagupta, 46. 

SkandapUTdiia, 250. 

Slate stone quarries, 346. 

Smith, V., 21, 29, 32 ff., 94, 241, 373 fn. 
Sodag, 550. 

Soh, 550. 

Sohoni, S. V., 269. 

Soma, 131, 135. 

Somakund, 463, 464. 

Somapdla,..vihara, 335. 

Somapura, 303, 334. 

Somatirtha, 285. 

Sonahatu, 87. 

Sonbhandar Caves, Rajgir, 433, 441, 
452-3, 461. 

Sonbursa Raj, 537. 

Sonepur, 550. 

Sonitapura, 273. 

Soparan, 551. 

Siircnsen, 278, 280 fn. 

Spirits (genii or Siddhas), 232, 373-4, 
281, 385. 

Spooner, 24, 26, 27, 35, 269, 301, 315, 
326, 339, 380, 382, 387 ff., 394, 398, 
403, 407. 

Springs (sec also hot-springs), 463. 
Sraddha ceremonies, 127 ff., 139. 
Sravakas (see Saraks) 

Sravanabelgola, 374. 

Sravasti, 307. 

Srcnika (i. e. king Bimbisiira), 44, 300, 
441, 444. 

Sreyaiiisanatha, Jaina Tirthaihkara, 348. 
Srideva, 56, 551. 

Sridhara, a minister, 4. 
srrmitra, a Buddhist monk, 66, 290. 
Jirlnagar (Bhagalpur District), 551, 552. 
Srinagara (i. e. Patna ?), 377-78. 
Sriiigara (Singar) peak, 431. 

Siirigirikh, 552. 

Srihgirikh tank, 463-64. 


/ 
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Srirampur, 366. 

Stein, Sir A. 3,11,164, ff., 187 ff., 216 ff., 
222 AT., 344, 453, 455, 543, 561. 
Stepherson, J., 21-23, 27, 35, 210 ff., 
Sthfilabhadra, 374, 420. 

Stone discs, 390, 400, 403. 

Stone ehests, 11. 

Stone implements, 38, 43, 72, 74, 77, 83, 
154, 175, 176, 182, 191, 192, 344, 345, 
361, 508, 529, 550, 551. 

Stone pestles, 401. 

Stone stools, 401. 

Stone trough, 403-6. 

Subahi DevT, 553-4. 

Subbalpur, 252, 260. 

Subchgadh. 339, 553, 554. 

Subhadra, 172, 182. 

Subhadre^vara, 269. 

Sudama cave, Barabar hills, 15-16. 
Sudar^ana, a Jain monk, 404. 

SudarSana, king, 374. 

Sudraka, 135. 

Sufaran, 109, 554. 

Sufdar Khan, Nawab, 525. 

Sugari or Sukari (village), 554. 
Sugatagandhakuli, 224, 226. 

Sugataghar, 224. 

Suhal De, 553. 

Suirs (see Sabaras). 

Suissa, 560. 

Sujaw^, Shah, 413. 

Sulaiman Kararani, 49. 

Sultanganj, 20, 178, 194-5, 555-8. 
Sumagadhi, 444. 

Sumatra (see also Suvarpa-dvTpa), 333, 
350,434. 


Sumeru mountain, 250. 

Sumeshwar, 558. 

Sun (god, temple, worship etc.), 2, 26, 
27, 90, 98 ff., 111-12, 131, 134, 138, 
140, 141 ff., 144, 192, 215, 327 ff., 342, 
343, 422 ff., 558. 

Sun-god, images of 2, 18, 92,93, 106, 
162, 168, 179, 180, 214, 223, 249, 272, 
292, 327, 329, 369, 409, 422,457, 463, 
530, 546, 568, 569, 570. 

Sunahjyepa, 486 

Sundi-N^ath (i. e. Siva ?) temple, 481. 

Suhgas, 371, 376, 390-2, 412, 430, 434. 

Supiya cave, Barabar hills, 15. 

Supratishthitavarman, 334. 

Surajgaijh, 196. 

Surajgarha, 558. 

Suraj kund, 13, 463, 464, 461. 

Suraj Mai, a Raja, 558. 

Suraj Pokhar (tank). 111, 168, 307, 327 
ff., 342. 

Surapaladeva, Pala king 54. 

Surath, Raja, 3. 

Surmust Khan, 523. 

Sur Singh, Raja, 232. 

Suryadasa, 139. 

Suryadatta, 201, 

Suryakupda, 141, 217. 


Suryapma, 114. 

Sutiambe, 559. 

Suvarpadvlpa (see also Sumatra), 303. 
333, 350, 434. 

Suvarnagiri hill, Rajgir, 437-8, 451, 465. 
Suvaruakara (i. e. goldsmith), 486. 
Suvarnarekha, 89. 

Suvishiiu, 302. 

Suvrata, a Jain monk, 433. 

§vetambaras, ajaina Sect, 79. 

Sword, 395. 

Syamalgaclh, 482. 

Syamasahi, 490 fn. 

Syed Ahmad, 509. 

Symbol marks, 483. 


Tabaqal-i-Akbari, 381. 

Tablets, 25, 238,451, 468-70. 

Taj Faqih, 38, 262 ff, 

Taj Mahal, 523 fn. 

Tajo, 416. 

Tajuddin Khandgah, 263. 

Takara (out-post), 27. 

Taksha^ila (Taxila), 41, 384. 
Tamolgaclh, 560. 

Tanginatha (i. e. Siva), 249. 

Tahginath hill, 249. 

Tangur Kuli-khan, 265, 267. 

Tantara, or Tentadi, 574. 

Tantricism, 166, 222, 304, 335. 

Tapoban, 560-1. 

Tapoda, 457, 471. 

Tapodarama monastery, 471. 

Tapovana, 187. 

Tara (Buddhist deity) 5, 23, 68, 144. 
157, 168, 176, 223-25, 313, 334. 


Tara (Hindu deity), 207-9. 
Tara Bodhisattva, 562. 

Tars Chapdi, 493, 515, 517-8. 
Taradih (village), 68-69. 
Taran, 114, 183. 

Taranath, 45, 103. 
Tataka-grama, 334. 

Tatar khan, Arsalan, 54. 
Tarikh-i-Daudia, 352, 410. 
Tarihh-i-Shtrshahi, 377. 
Tavernier, 81, 377, 473. 

Tazias, 295. 

Tej Bahadur, Sikh Guru, 526. 
Tej Singh, a Raja, 171. 

Tekari Raj, 21, 228. 
Teladhaka, 333, 563, 563, 564. 
Telis (Oilman), 39. 
Teliagadhi, 472, 509, 566-67, 
Teliiigana, 457. 

Telis (see oilman also), 566. 
Teli temple, Gwalior, 88. 
Teliya Bhandar, 329, 565. 
Telkupi, 90, 345, 567-71. 


Tellarh (or Telhara or Tillarah), 59, 
176, 231-2, 247, 278, 325, 333,343, 
562-65, 574. 


Telpa, 571. 

Telugu Inscription, 130,131. 
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Telyadhaka (see Teladhaka). 
Tentadigrama, 574. 

Terra cottas, 25, 27, 30, 75, 242, 319, 
358, 385, 388, 390, 392, 395, 396, 400, 
403, 444, 448, 451, 468. 

Tetrawan, 571-75. 

Thakura Kulachandra, 45. 

Thakurganj, 575, 

Thalis, 346. 

Tibet, 377. 

Tickell, Col., 38. 

Tiffenthaler, 39. 

Tiharia, 575. 

Tikayat Raj, 138, 

Tiles, 24, 442, 542. 

Tilmi, 575. 

Tilotliu, 575. 

Tilo-ise-kia (i.e. Tilas-akiya), 562, 563, 
Tipper, G. H., 182. 

Tippera, 377, 

Tira, 26. 

Tirabhukti, 26. 

Tirkut, 22, 23, 58, 541-3, 

Tirpan (i. e. 53) bazaars, 94,103, 251. 
Tirlhamnla-Amnlaka-Ralna, Sri, 219. 
Tirtha-maiigala, 370. 

Tirthathkaras, Jaina, 13, 218 ff., 251, 

345, 348, 356, 365, 400, 421, 441, 454, 

460, 465. > > . . 

Tirumaladevi, 131. 

Tiruparakunram, 442. 

Tishyamratirtha, 65. 

Tishyarakshita, 60. 

Tiilhogali-Panniya 372. 

Todar Mall, 283. 

Tomar Rajputs of Gwalior, 490, 491 
494. ’ 

Toner, 575. 

Tophkhana, 284. 

Toral Mai, Raja of Kharagpur, 204. 
Torangkhel, 576, 

Torar (chief), 94. 

Tree-worship, (see also Bodhi tree and 
Akshayavata), 137. 

Trilokanatha, 424, 425. 

Trimurti, 272. 

Triratna, 382. 

Tri^Qla, 26, 249, 346, 530. 

Tnvikrama, 92. 

Tulsi Das, 299. 

Tulsi Mandi (site at Patna), 401-2. 

Tulsi Temple, 463, 500. 

Tuhgas of Orissa, 487-8. 
^“^8^'^^^'^tnavaloka, Rashtrakfita king, 

Tunggi, 47. 

Turban, 559. 

Turk’s duty, 262. 

Turushka, 130. 

Tutrahi, 183, 576-8 
Twining, Mr., 526. 

TytJer, Mr., 407, 


Uddapdapura (Udandapura, Udanta- 
pura or Udapd Bihar), 44, 45, 54, 
66,141. 

Udyotasiiiiha, 144. 

Udaipur (Rajasthan), 98. 

Udaya, Chief of Mana family, 122. 
Udayasena, 292. 

Udaya4ri, 66. 

Udayadva, 373. 

Udaygiri hill, 437, 451, 465. 

Udayin, 373, 433. 

Udaypur in Madhya Pradesh, 82. 

Udhua Nala, battle of, 473. 

Udichi [tirtha), 141. 

Udumbaragrama, 334. 

Ttgrabhairava, 259. 

Ugravam^a dynasty, 44. 

Ujjain, 43, 235, 358, 408. 

Ujjvala, 65. 

Ulugh Khan, 228. 

Umarpur (or Amarpur), 578-79. 

Umed Khan, 415. 

Uraga, 84, 98, 99, 214, 215, 580-83. 
Upagupta, 381 fn. 

Upavarsha, 374. 

Urel (Uruvela, Urvilwa or Urubelaya), 
59 289 

Uren,’181,'583 3: 

Urns, see also burials 4, 344-45, 423,511. 
Utsaha, 213. 

Uttanapada (King), 236. 

Uttara, 219. 

Uttaramanasa (tank), 140, 141. 
Uttarapatha, 147. 

Vadathika (Vedathika) Cave, 296 ff., 
VaddeSvara (or VateSvara), 370. 
Vagiivari (goddess), 68, 223 ff., 330, 
332. 

VagiSvaristhana, 206. 

Vahaka, 180. 

Vahiyaka-Kubha (or VapI Cave), 296, 
298. 

Vaibhara hill, Rajgir, 435, 437, 449, 
452, 455 ff., 

Vaidyanatha, 9, 104. 

Vaiju (see also Baiju), 107. 
Vainyagupta, 331. 

Vairadeva, a Jain Muni, 454. 

Vairochana, 333. 

Vai^rdi (see also Basarh), 571. 
Vaishiiavism, 4, 5, 6, 35, 37, 52, 83, 89, 
91 ff., 100 ff., 106, 112-13, 123, 
125 ff., 131, 132, 184, 142, 155, 161, 
162, 168, 172, 179, 189, 190, 195, 
201, 208, 214,218, 223, 249, 251 ff., 
254, 257, 259, 271, 272, 276, 292, 
327 ff., 342, 354, 355, 362, ff., 368, 
409, 428, 442, 455, 457,464,465, 
481, 485, 499, 515, 518,530,539, 
546, 556, 560, 561, 568 ff.. 573, 574, 
Vajrapani image, 145. 

VajrBsana (or Diamond throne) at Bodh 
Gaya, 146-7. 
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Vajrasana monastery, 146-7. 
Vajrasattva, 199. 

Vajravarahi, 330, 425. 

Valalasena (king), 510 
Vallabh Roy, 134. 

Valmiki (sage), 20. 

Vamadevajha 106. 

Vamana, incarnation of Vishnu, 257, 
368, 

VaiiiSadhara, 193. 

Vanarajadeva (or Yavana-raja-deva), 
130. 

Vapigrama, 34, 360. 

Vapi cave, 17, 296, 298. 

Varaha, incarnation of Vishpu, 4, 5, 92, 
93, 254, 255, 257, 259, 329, 388, 457. 
Varahapur, 134. 

Varaha Putiina, 254-5. 

Varahl, 369 
Vararuchi, 374. 

Varsha, 374. 

Varupa (image), 102. 

Varupa (king), 102. 

Varupavasin, 160. 

Varupikagrama, 100. 

Vasti, goddess of fecundity, 574 
Vasu (king), 149, 298, 432, 457. 
Vasudeva 11, 92, 260, 539. 

Vasukupd, 34, 

Vasumati, 432. 

Vasupatra, 42. 

Vasupujya, 98. 

Vatagrama, 305, 

Vataparvataka, 370. 

VateSa (Siva-liuga), 137 
Vate4vara-sthana, 370. 

Vayu-Purdna, 127, 173 
Vedagarbha, 74. 

Vedagrama, 121. 

VedaSiras, a sage, 74. 


Vikramjit, Tomar chief, 490 
Vikusha, 875. 

Vimalakirti, 32. 

VinTte4vara (Siva), 292-3. 

Vipula hill, Rajgir, 435-6, 444, 449, fn., 
463 ff. 

Vipulakaramati, a monk, 166. 
Vipula4rlmitra, a monk, 334. 

Viradeva, 147. ^ 

Vira Hamira, SrT, 357-9. 

Viramitra, 490, 491, 494, 505. 

Vira Singh, 490. 

Virata (King), 19, 39, 218, 219. 

ViSakha (king), 44. 

ViSakhapura, 44. 

ViSala (city), 22. 

ViSala (King), 22. 

Viialapuri, 44. 

Vishnu, father of one Chandraka of 
Tentadigrama, 574. 

Vishnu (see Vaishpavism). 

Vishnu, an oilman or Teli, 563, 
Vishpugupta, 219, 269. 

Vishpupada, 26, 126 ff., 133, 139 ff., 297, 
Vishpupur Raj, 358. 

Vi^vaditya (or ViSvarupa), 131, 135, 
Vi^vamitra. 109, 281, 

ViSvamitriigrama, 74. 

ViSvarnpa, 131, 132, 137, 140. 

ViSva zopri cave, Barabar hills, 16. 
Vest, Col., 269. 

Vriddhasiriiha, 144, 

Vriddhuka, 563, 

Vnjjis, 238. 

Vrindavana, 362, 364. 

Vulture’s cave, 153. 

Vyadi, 374. 

VySghrasaras, 74. 

Vyasa, 189. 


Vedi, 129, 218. 

Vedic ritual, 238. 

Vena (King), 201. 

Venavasini (or Vanavasini) temple, itjU. 
Vepuvana, Rajgir, 470-71. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
186 

Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 346, 
Vidarbha, 300, 302, 330. 

Videsha (i.e. Vidisa ?), 298 

Vidyapati, Thakkura, 58. _ 
Vigrahapaladeva, Pala King, 54, 144, 
137, 337. 

Vigrohapala HI, Pala King, 486. 
Vihakarata-miSra, Bhatta, 287. 
Vijayanagar, 131. 

Vijayariima Sena, 370. 

Vikhaka (i.e. Vi^akha ?), 333. 
Vikramachapdi, 280, 286. 

VikramadevT, 228. 

Vikramaditya, 7, 67, 78, 90,280,285, 
345, 386, 512, 539, 570. 

Vikramapur, 487-8. 

Vikramaiilii, 4, 202, 303,370, 539-4 . 


Waddell, 181, 288, 379 ff., 393, 395 ff., 
401 ff., 538, 539. 

Wahid Ali, 416. 

Wali Beg, Mirza, 289. 

Walsh, 71, 74, 359 

Wang-Hinen-tse, a Chinese general, 37. 

Warangal, 131, 

Warren Hastings, 134. 

Wasim Ali Khan, Nawab, 287. 

Wells (see also ring wells), 2, 24, 26, 
404. 

Well-worship, 404. 

Wheel, 26, 395,452, 462. 

Willford, Major, 128, 281, 373 fn., 379, 
472. 

Wilkins, Charles, 420 

William Hodges, 520. 

Wilson, 437. 

Wilson, C.R., 380, 382-3. 

Wisal, Malik, 1, 

Wood, 24, 234, 237 ff., 266, 314, 316, 318, 
319, 321, 324, 373, 389 ff., 399, 401, 
402, 405, 408, 454, 475,478,479, 
494. 
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Wooden Palisades or walls, 373, 393 ff., 
399, 401, 402, 405, 408. 

Wooden Platforms, 389, 390, 392. 
Wooden sandal, 395. 

Yaggneshpur, 329. 

Yahya Maneri, Shaikh, 15, 262 ff. 
Yaksha (images), 293, 404, 407. 

Yaksha Bakula, temple of, 181. 
Yakshapala, 140, 143. 

YakshI, 158. 

Yama (image or temple), 102, 142. 
Yama-mukha, 132 
Yamunabai, 79. 

Ya4ahpala, Ranka, 228. 

Yashtivana, 187. 

YaSovarman, 313, 332. 

Ya^ovarmmapura, 44, 147,382. 


Yasupati, Bhattiiraka, 564. 

YavadvTpa (i.e. Java), 303. 
Yavana-raja-deva (sec Vanarajadeva). 

Yazdani, G,, 52. 

Yogananda, sn, Acharya, 17, 298 
Yogigadh, 566. 

Yudhishthira, 78. 

Yun-shu, 69. 

Yusuf, Shah Bundugi, 347. 
Yuvaraja-bhattaraka, 25. 

Zafar Shah, 501. 

Zanana Mahal, 284, 496, 497. 

Zangi, Darya Khan, 169. 

ZibunnisS Begam, 285. 

Ziya, Khwaja, 51, 52. 

Zumun YMi, a saint, 166. 



APPENDIX A 


Table showing the correct location of the place-names as 
found in Survey of India Sheets. 


d 

w5 

Name of place 

District 

Sheet 

No. 

Latitude 

Remarks. 

1 

Afzalpur- 

Patna 

72/G/4 

25°T 

85°11' Perhaps Sanda of 


Sarunda 




the Sheet. 

2 

Aganur 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

3 

Abiari 

Darbhanga 

72/F/15 

26°17' 

85°48' 

4 

Akbarpur 

Gaya 

72/H/lO 

24°44' 

85°33' 

5 

Akbarpur 

Sbahabad 

63/0/14 

25°40' 

83°58' 

6 

Akbarpur 

Patna 

72/G/7 

25°17' 

85°19' 

7 

Alamnagar 

Bhagalptir 

72/K/lO 

25°33' 

86°54' 

8 

Alinagar 

Palamau 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

9 

Alwara 

Manbhum 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

10 

Amaithi 

Gaya 

72/H/NVV 

24°51’ 

85° 15' 

11 

Amarpur 

Saran 

72/B/4 

26“6' 

84°6' 

12 

Amawan or 

Gaya 

72/C/8 

25“!' 

84°26' 


Amauna 





13 

Amaya 

Gaya 

72/H/NW 

24°41' 

85°30' Not in the Sheet; 






perhaps Amawan 
of the Sheet. 

14 

Ami 

Saran 

72/C/NE 

25'’45' 

84°58' 

15 

Andhara 

Darbhanga 

72/J/7 

26 ° 22 ' 

86°20' 


Thari 





16 

Anigara 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

23'’0' 

85°18' 

17 

Anti-Chak 

Bhagalpur 

72/0/7 

25°19' 

87°16' 

18 

Aphsad or 

Gaya 

72,G/AG 

25°4' 

85°40' 


Afsand 





19 

Arsa 

Manbhum 

73/1/3 

23°19' 

86°10' 

20 

Arrah 

Shahabad 

72;C/10 

25°34' 

84°41' 

21 

Asurgarh 

Purnea 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

22 

Aaman Kathi 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

23 

Atmi 

Shahabad 

72/C/3 

25°24' 

84°ir 

24 

Bad am 

Hazaribagh 

73/E/5 

23‘’50' 

85°16' 

25 

Bahaduipur 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

26 

Bahadurganj 

Purnea 

72/N/15 

26° 15' 

87“49' 

27 

Baharagora 

Singhbhum 

73/J/ll 

22° 16' 

86°43' 

28 

Baheya 

Ranchi 

73/E/11 

23°22' 

85°30' Bahes of the Sheet. 

29 

Baidyanath 

Shahabad 



Sheets not available. 

30 

Baikunthapur Patna 

72/G/7 

a5°29' 

85°23' Baikatpur of Sheet. 

31 

Bakraur 

Gaya 

72/H/2 

24°42' 

85°0' 
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O 

Z Name of place District 
c/5 

32 Balgudar Monghyr 

33 Baliya Shahabad 


Sheet 

No. 

Latitude 

Longi¬ 

tude 

Remarks. 

72/K/4 

25°12' 



... 

... 

... 

It is not seen in 




Sheet No. 72/C/2 
south of Ganges. 
It is perhaps Bal- 
lia in U. P. north 

of river. 


34 

Baliya-Dih 

Patna 

72/G/l 5 

25°28' 

CO 

Not in the Sheets, 
perhaps Baliaban 
of Sheets. 

35 

Balrajpur 

Darbhanga 


... 

• >. 

Not traceable. 

36 

Balrampur 

Manbhum 

73/1/7 

23°17' 

86°23' 


37 

Bamni 

Ranchi 

73/F/5 

S2“57' 

85° 15' 

Ramhni of Sheet. 

38 

Banda 

Manbhum 

73/r/NE 

23°37' 

86°36’ 

Not in Sheet. Per¬ 
haps Barra of the 
Sheet. 

39 

Bangaon 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/9 

25°52' 

86°31' 


40 

Banka-Ghat 

Patna 

72/G;6 

25'’32' 

85°I2' 


41 

Barabar Hills 

Gaya 

72/G/4 

25°1' 

85°1' 


42 

Baraipura 

Monghyr 

72/G/15 

25°29' 

85°58' 

Not in Sheet. Per¬ 
haps Bariarpur of 
the Sheet. 

43 

Barakatta 

Hazaribagh 

72/H/12 

24°10' 

85°37’ 

Barakatha of the 

Sheet. 

44 

Barantapura 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/14 

25'’43' 

86°45' 

Not in Sheet. Per¬ 
haps it is near 
Gazi Paita of the 
Sheet. 

45 

Barari 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/16 

25°15' 

87°!' 


46 

Barat 

Gaya 

72/H/5 

24'’48' 

85°23' 


47 

Barawang 

Gaya 

72/D/9 

24'’54' 

24'’52' 

84°45' 

84°43' 

Not in Sheet. Per¬ 
haps Parrawan or 
Daurawan of the 
same Sheet. 

48 

Barew 

Gaya 

72/H/5 

24°57' 

85°26' 


49 

Barh 

Patna 

72/G/ll 

25'’28' 

85°42' 


50 

Barijangaclh 

Purnea 

72/N/16 

26°12' 

87°50' 

Not in Sheet. Per¬ 
haps Barijan Pothi- 
wari of the Sheet. 

51 

Basarh 

MuzafFarpur 72/G/l 

25°58' 

85°7' 


52 

Bediban 

Champaran 

72/B/14 

26'30' 

84°59' 

Not in Sheet. Per- 


haps Madhuban, 
Bediban of Sheet. 
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2: 

Name of place District 

Sheet 

Latitude Remarks 

53 

Begampur 

Santhal 

72/0/16 

25°4' 

87°47' Not in Sheet. Per. 



Parganaa 



haps Begambad of 
Sheet. 

54 

Begusarai 

Monghyr 

72/K/3 

25“25' 

86-8' 

55 

Bela 

Gaya 

72/D, 13 

24-58' 

84-59' 

56 

Belwa 

Saran 

72/B/3 

26-26' 

84-2' 

57 

Belwadag 

Ranchi 

73;E/8 

23-4' 

85-15' 

58 

Benusagar 

Singhbhum 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

59 

Berautpur 

Darbhanga 

72/J/2 

26-31' 

86°2' Not in the sheet. 






Perhaps Baranpur 
of Sheet. 

60 

Bcttiah 

Champaran 

72/B, 9 

26-47' 

84-31' 

61 

Bhagalpur 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/16 

25-14' 

86-57' 

62 

Bhagwanganj Patna 

72/C/15 

25-18' 

84-56' 

63 

Bhagwanpur 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

64 

Bharatpura 

Patna 

72/C/15 

25-21' 

84-51' Bharathpura of the 






sheet. 

65 

Bhaakinath 

Santal 

72/P/3 

24-28' 

87°11' Not in the Sheet, 



Parganaa 


• 

perhaps Basko of 
the Sheet. 

66 

Bhatbinor 

Manbhum 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

67 

Bhat-Pokhar 

Saran 

72/B/8 

26-13' 

84°15' Not in Sheet, per¬ 






haps Bhanta Po- 
khar of the Sheet. 

68 

Bhawara 

Darbhanga 

72/j;3 

26-19' 

86-4' 

69 

Bhika Ban 

Saran 


... 

... Not in the Sheet. 

70 

Bhojpur 

Shahabad 





(a) Jadid 


72/C/2 

25‘*35' 

84’ 10' 


(b) Kadim 


72, C/2 

25''35' 

84-7' 

71 

Bichna 

Ranchi 

73/E/4 

23°2' 

85-13' 

72 

Bihar 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25°12' 

85-31' 

73 

Bihia 

Shahabad- 

72/C/6 

25‘’33' 

84°27' Bihij a of the sheets. 

74 

Bihta 

Patna 


... 

... Not traceable. 

75 

Bijak Pahar 

Manbhum 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

76 

Bijalgaih 

Bhagalpur 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

77 

Bilonja 

Manbhum 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

78 

Bimligadh 

Santal 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 



Parganaa 




79 

Birbandh 

Bhagalpur 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

80 

Binda 

Ranchi 

73/F/5 

22^57' 

85°16' Not in the Sheet, 






perhaps Banda of 
the Sheet. 

81 

Bisapi 

Darbhanga 

... 

... 

Not traceable. 

82 

Bishungarh 

Hazaribagh 

72/H/16 

24°!' 

85-45' 

83 

Bisudib 

Manbhum 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 
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o 

Z Name of place 

District 

Sheet 

Latitude 

r 

^uT' Remarks 

84 

IJiswak or 
Biswa 

Patna 

72/G;4 

25°10' 

85°14 

G5 

Bodh-Gaya 

Gaya 

72yD/14 

24’42' 

85°0' 

86 

Budhain 

Gaya 

72/H/5 

24'’58' 

85°22' 

87 

Buddhapur 

Manbhum 

73,1/12 

23“7' 

86°40' 

88 

Bundu 

Ranchi 

73/X,12 

23°9' 

05“35' 

89 

Burha 

Gaya 

72/D/14 

24°38' 

84'’46' Not in the sheet, 
perhaps Bara of 
the Sheet. 

90 

Burhadi 

Ranchi 

73/E'12 

2309, 

85'’4r Burhadih of the sheet 

91 

Burju 

Ranchi 

73, F,'5 

22°59' 

85°19' 

92 

Buram or 
Boram 

Manbhum 

73,1,3 

23/il' 

86°7' Not in sheets ; per¬ 
haps Baram of the 
sheet. 

93 

Buruhatu 

Ranchi 

73 E/0 

23’3' 

85‘’29' 

94 

Buruma 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

95 

Buxar 

Shahabad 

• >> 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

96 

Chacho 

NawatoH 

Ranchi 

73, E/3 

23°28' 

BS’S' 

97 

98 

Chainpur 

Chafcai 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 

63,0/12 

25'’!' 

83’30' 

Not traceable. 

99 

Chakradhar. 

pur 

Singhbhum 

73,F,10 

22’40' 

85=3-’ 

100 

Champanagar Bhagalpur 

72 J/16 

26’14' 

86°51' 

101 

Cbandimau 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25°3' 

85°S0' Not in the Sheet, 
perhaps Chandi- 
mao, of the sheet. 

102 

Chatikigadh 

Champaran 

72;A/8 

27'’8' 

84°25' Not in the sheet, 
perhaps Chanki 
of the Sheet. 

103 

Chhapra 

Saran 

72, C/9 

25’47' 

84°43' Chapra of the sheet. 

104 

Charaut 

Muzaffarpur 

72 F/14 

26’32' 

85'’47' 

105 

Charra 

Mar.bhum 

73,1 7 

« jo.or)' 

86’25' 

106 

Chechgaon- 

gadh 

Manbhum 



... Not traceable. 

10 ; 

Chendagutu 

Ranchi 



... Not traceable. 

108 

Chenegutu 

Ranchi 



Not traceable. 

109 

Cheon 

Gaya 

72, D, 9 

24’47’ 

84°40' Not in the sheet ; 

perhaps Chenvvan 
of the sheet. 

no 

Chota Pahar 

Purnea 



Not traceable. 

111 

Chillor 

Gaya 

72, D 14 

24°41' 

84’48' Not in the sheet. 


perhaps Chilaur 
of the Sheet. 



( 


r> 1 •) I 


o 

Xarne or* place 

District 

Sheet 

E.ilitudc 

\Zt Kemarka 

■/. 






112 

Chiraiul; 

Saran 

72.C/14 

25‘’4')' 

n4”')0' 


C’hcraiul or 

Chcran 





113 

Chokahatu 

Ranchi 

73,r/16 

23'’10’ 

iV'Un' 

114 

Chiitia 

Ranchi 

73/r.'7 

23":’r 


111 

Colgonq or 

Ilhagalpur 

7:,.0/7 

g5 nl’ 

B7 ir>' Thrre in A\dhi Kol- 


Kahalgaon 




e’opti in the f-nmc 

shf«t ;u ^ 

iir, 

Darihar 

Caya 

72,IV1 

24'’'7''.’ 

nr3^,' 

117 

Dalmi or 

Manlihum 

73/I;4 

23''3’ 

r.bi' 







118 

l-)apthu 

Patna 

72/G/4 

2 

\iu in thr sheet, 






pfihajiH Dabthu 
of the ^h(.« t. 

no 

Darauli 

Shahahad 

... 


... Slu< t no! aN ailabJc, 

120 

Darbh anga 

Uarlihanga 

7c, I'/IO 

21)^9' 

Bfr'iS' 

121 

Dargania 

Ranchi 

73,1,8 

23-2' 

83^1‘J' .\ot in ihc Sheet, 






ptrhaps Dargaon 
of the Sheet. 

1^2 

Darika 

Manhhum 

... 

... 

Not iraccabJc. 

123 

Darwabari 

Champaran 

... 


... Sheet not available. 

124 

Daryapur- 

Gaya 

72,G,SE 

25°5’ 

83^39' 


Parbati 





125 

Daudnagar 

Gaya 

72/0,8 


84^24' 

126 

Deo 

Gaya 

72/D,'6 

24'39’ 

84^:6’ 

127 

Deo Baruparak 

Shahabad 

72/0/8 

2 .'/l,'.’ 

84*^28' Not in the Sheet, 






perhaps Dro of 
the .Sheet. 

128 

Deogan 

Palamaii 



... Xot available. 

179 

Deoghar 

Monghyr 

72 K'I2 

27'a’ 

86"34' 

130 

Dcoghar 

Santal 

72 L 11 

24’’29' 

80 42' Xot in the nheets, 


Parganas 



perhaps Dtogarh, 
of the ' heef. 


131 

Deokali 

MuralTarpur 

... 


... Sheet not availalile. 

132 

Deokiili 

Gaya 

72, D 9 

24^47' 

84'’40' Xot in the Shrrt«, 






perhaps Droltali 
eif the Shet t 

133 

Deokund 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... Xot trai rablr. 

134 

Dcokuta 

Gay a 


... 

... Xot traceable. 

135 

Dtoli 

Manbhum 

73,E/16 

23"!9’ 

83'3.3' 

136 

Deo-Markan* 

Shahabad 

72/0,8 

25’’7’ 

84'22' Xot in ih'’ Sheet, 


deya 




perhaps Dc\a of 
the sheet. 



( 620 ) 


* 

o 

^ Name of place 

District 

Sheet 

Latitude 

Longi¬ 

tude 

Remarks 

cO 

137 

Dewaltand 

Manbhum 

73/E/16 

23°0' 

85°49' 

Not in the sheets. 







perhaps Deultanr 
of the Sheet. 

138 

Dhabauli 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/13 

25°50' 

86°48’ 


139 

Dhamdaha 

Purnea 

72/0/2 

25°44' 

87°11' 

' 

140 

Dharawat 

Gaya 

72/G/4 

25'’3' 

85°2' 

Not in the sheet, 

141 

Dharhara 

Purnea 

72/0/1 

25°54' 

87‘’10' 







perhaps Darara of 







the Sheet. 

142 

Dighwa- 

Saran 

72/B/ll 

26°15' 

84°44' 



Dubaoli 






143 

Digri 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

83°3' 

85^21' 

Not in the Sheet, 

144 

Doisa 

Ranchi 

73/A/16 

23°7' 

84°47' 






perhaps Doisa- 

nagar of the Sheet. 


143 

Don Buzurg 

Saran 

72,B;4 

26°8' 

84°8' 


146 

Dudhapani 

Hazaribagh 

... 

... 

... 

Not traceable. 

147 

Dulua 

Ranchi 

73/E/4 

23°2' 

85°15' 

Not in the Sheet, 







perhaps Dulna of 
the Sheet. 

148 

Dumraul 

Gaya 



... 

Not traceable. 

149 

Eksaran or 

Saran 

7i/B/12 

26°!' 

84°32' 



Eksar or 

Eksari 






150 

Erkia 

Ranchi 

73/E/12 

23'’8 

85°39' 


151 

Etre 

Ranchi 

73/F/5 

22°53' 

85°18' 


152 

Fatuha 

Patna 

72/G/6 

25'’30' 

85°18' 

Not in the Sheet, 







perhaps Fatwa of 
the Sheet. 

153 

Fulwari or 

Patna 

72/G/2 

25°35' 

85°5' 

Not in the Sheet. 


Fulwari 





perhaps Phulwari 


Sharif 





of the Sheet. 

154 

Gajgaon 

Ranchi 

73/F,.5 

22°59' 

SOnd' 


155 

Gangaprasad 

i Santal 

72,0/11 

25°16' 

87°34' 




Parganas 





156 

Gargaon 

Ranchi 

73/E/3 

23°6' 

85'’23' 


157 

Garohat 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

... 

Sheet not available. 

158 

Gaya 

Gaya 

72/D/13 

24'’47' 

84°59' 


159 

Gathila 

Singhbhum 

73 J 6 

22'’34' 

86 ° .f9' 

Ghatsila of the sheet 

160 

Ghcnjan 

Gaya 

72/C/16 

25°4' 

84“54' 

Not in the Sheet, 







perhaps, Ghejan 
of tke Sheet. 

161 

Gholamara 

Manbhum 


• •• 


Not traceable. 

162 

Ghosrawan 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25°5' 

85°25' 


163 

Gidhaur 

Monghyr 

72/L/5 

24‘’51' 

86°19' 


164 

Giriak 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25°!' 

85'’3' 




( 621 ) 


o 

'Z. 

C/J 

Name of place District 

Sheet 

Latitude Remarks. 

165 

Gogri 

Monghyr 

72/K/ll 

S'5°25' 

86°38' 

166 

Gora 

Ranchi 

• •• 


... Not traceable. 

167 

Gosapali 

Saran 

72/B/8 

26°13' 

84°20' 

168 

Govindpur 

Gaya 

72/H/9 

24°47' 

85°42' 

169 

Gowor 

Patna 



... Not traceable. 

170 

Guneri 

Gaya 

72/D/lO 

24°37' 

84°44' 

171 

Guptesvara 

Shahabad 



... Sheet not available. 

172 

Gurpa Hill 

Gaya 

72/H/6 

24°33' 

85°18' 

173 

Hejipur 

Muzaffarpur 

72/G/2 

25°41' 

8,5°13' 

174 

Hansa 

Ranchi 

73/F/5 

22°59' 

85°16' 

175 

Haradih 

Ranchi 

73/E/12 

23°8' 

85°42' 

176 

Haripur 

Santhal 

Pargana 

72/P/3 

24''18' 

87°4' 

177 

Harlajhuri 

Santhal 

Pargana 

... 


... Not traceable. 

178 

Hasan pura 

Saran 

72/B/8 

26“5’ 

84°21' 

179 

Hasanpur 

Gaya 

72/G,4 

25°13' 

85°4' Not in the Sheets, 


Kako 




perhaps Kako of 
the Sheet. 

180 

Hasra Kol & 

Gaya 

72/H/l 

25°47' 

85°14' Not in the sheet, 


the hill cal¬ 




perhaps Hasra of 


led Shobha- 
nath. 




the Sheet. 

181 

Hazrat 

Jandaha 

Muzaffarpur 

72/G/lO 

25°42' 

85°32' 

182 

Hilsa 

Patna 

72/G/7 

25° 18' 

85°16' 

183 

Hitutola 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

23°4' 

85°20' 

184 

Husepur 

Saran 

72,'B/3 

26°27' 

84°10' 

185 

Ibrahimpur 

Gaya 

72/G;4 

25°0' 

85°6' 

186 

Ichagarh 

Manbhum 

73/E/16 

23°2' 

85°56' 

187 

Icchos 

Patna 

72/G/4 

25°7’ 

85°11' Not in the sheet, 






perhaps Ichahos 

of the Sheet. 

188 

Ichak 

Hazaribagh 

72/H/8 

24°5’ 

85°15' 

189 

Imadpur 

Muzaffarpur 

72 G/5 

25°49’ 

85°17' 

190 

Indpe 

Monghyr 

72/L/l 

24’54' 

86°13' 

191 

Indpiri 

Ranchi 

73;F/5 

22°53' 

85°19' 

192 

Islampur 

Patna 

72/G/4 

25°8' 

85°12' 

193 

Ismailpur 

Saran 

... 


... Not traceable. 

194 

Ite 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

195 

Itkhori 

Hazaribagh 

72/H/3 

24°17' 

85°9' 

196 

Jagannathpur 

Ranchi 

73/E/7 

23°18' 

35°17' 



( 622 ) 


‘Z Name of place District Sheet Latitude Remarks. 


'sA 

197 

Jagannathpur Singbhum 

73/F/12 

22°13' 

tuae 

85°38' 


198 

Jahanabad 

Gaya 

72/C/16 

25°12' 

84’59' 


199 

Jahiigira 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/12 

25“14' 

86°42' 


200 

Jaintgarh 

Singhbhum 

73/F/12 

22‘’4' 

85'’49' 


201 

Jalalabad 

Monghyr 

... ' 

... 

... 

Not traceable. 

202 

Jalalgarh 

Purnea 

72,0/9 

25°57' 

87'’32 

Jalalgarh of the sheet 

203 

Jaraalpur 

Monghyr 

72/K/7 

25’15' 

86‘’29' 


204 

Janibigha 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... 

Not traceable. 

205 

Janumpiri 

Ranchi 

73/E;8 

23“3' 

85°24' 


206 

Japla 

Palamau 

72/D/2 

204”32' 

84°0’ 


207 

Jar an or 

Shahabad 

72;C/3 

25’23' 

84’14' 

Not in the Sheet, 

208 

Taran 

Jaru 

Gaya 




perhaps Turaon 
Khas of the Sheet. 

Not traceable. 

209 

Jaynagar 

Darbhanga 

72/J/2 

26“35’ 

86 °8' 


210 

Jaynagar 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25°9' 

86°5' 

Not in the sheet. 

211 

Jethian 

Gaya 

72/H/5 

24’56' 

85'’19' 

perhaps Jainagar 
of the Sheet. 

212 

Jethur 

Bhagalpur 

72/L/13 

24'’58' 

86°55' 

Not in the sheet. 

213 

Jeya 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25°ll' 

85°38' 

perhaps Jatatir of 
the Sheet. 

Not in the sheet, 

214 

Jhalda 

Manbhum 




perhaps Jiar of 
the Sheet. 

Not traceable. 

215 

Jharia 

Manbhum 

73/1/6 

23°44' 

86°25' 


216 

Jurdag 

Ranchi 

73/E/4 

23°4' 

85°11' 


217 

Kabar Tal 

Monghyr 

72/K/2 

25'’35' 

86 °6' 


218 

Kagol or 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25‘’10' 

88“7' 

Not in the sheet. 

219 

Khagaul 

KailasPahadi 




perhaps Mathar 
Khagaur of the 
Sheet. 

Not traceable. 

220 

Kakra 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

• •• 

Not traceable. 

221 

Kalta 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25”! 1' 

85°38' 

Not in the sheet. 

222 

Kalyanpur 

Saran 

72/B/3 

26°28' 

84=11' 

perhaps Kulti of 
the Sheet. 

223 

Kalyanpur 

Patna 


• •• 


Not traceable. 

224 

Kandaha 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/5 

25°53' 

86°30' 


225 

Kandi 

Monghyr 



• •• 

Not traceable. 



( 623 ) 


'Z Name of place District Sheet Latitude Remarks, 


226 

Kanthar toli 

Ranchi 


... 

... Not traceable. 

227 

Kapaita 

Rarchi 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

228 

Karan gja 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

229 

Karaon 

Santhal 

Parganas 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

230 

Karjain 

Purnea 

72/0/5 

25"53' 

87°25' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Kadga- 
wan of the Sheet. 

231 

Karnagadh 

Bhagalpur 

... 

... 

... Not ill the sheets, 

see Sultanganj. 

232 

Kasha 

Santhal 

Parganas 

72/0/16 

25°4' 

87=45' 

233 

Kasturia 

Champaran 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

234 

Katihar 

Monghyr 

72/K/3 

25°15' 

86=14' Katehar of the sheet 

235 

Kathauli 

Shahabad 

72/C/2 

25‘’34' 

84=1' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Katkau- 
liya of the Sheet. 

236 

Katra 

MuzafFarpur 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

237 

Katras 

Manbhum 

73/1/5 

23°48' 

86 =18' 

238 

Kauva Dol 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

239 

Kauva Kol 

Gaya 

72/H/13 

24'’50' 

85=53' Not in the Sheets, 
perhaps Kaua Kol 
of the Sheet. 

240 

Kesariya 

Champaran 

72/B/I5 

23°21' 

84=52' 

241 

Kesnagadh 

Singhbhum 

73/F/16 

22 %' 

85°5b' Kesna of the Sheet. 

242 

Keur 

Gaya 

72/G,4 

25‘’3' 

85=10' 

243 

Kewara 

Monghyr 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

244 

Khagra 

Purnea 

72N/16 

26%' 

87=55' 

245 

Khaira 

Monghyr 

72/L 1 

24%3' 

86 =12' 

246 

Khajuri 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/9 

25%4' 

86=40' 

247 

Khanjarpur 

Bhagalpur 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

248 

Khanamonda 

Singhbhum 

73/J/15 

22°18' 

86=46' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Khara- 
mouda of the sheet 

249 

Khanpura 

Gaya 

72/H;5 

24%2' 

85=28' 

250 

Kharagpur 

Monghyr 

72/K/12 

25%' 

86=7' 

251 

Kheri Hill 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/16 

25°9' 

86=49' 

252 

Khojpur 

Darbhanga 

.72/J/7 

26‘’28' 

86 =20' 

253 

Khuntitola 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

23'’4' 

83=17' 

254 

Kispa 

Gaya 

72 C/16 

25%' 

84=52' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Kespa of 
the Sheet. 

255 

Kiul 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25°10' 

86 =6' 

256 

Kolhua 

Muzaffarpur 

— 

• •• 

... Sheet not available. 



( 624 ) 


;! 

Name of place 

District 

Sheet 

Latitude Remarks 

lA 

257 

Konch 

Gaya 

72 d;i3 

24‘’56' 

84'’46 

258 

Kothi 

Palamau 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

259 

Koluha Hill 

Hazaribagh 

72D/15 

24°23 

84°53' Not in the sheets. 






perhaps Kolua Pa- 
har of the Sheets. 

260 

Kunda 

Hazaribagh 

72/D/I2 

24°I2' 

84'’39' 

261 

Kunjla 

Ranchi 

73'E/4 

23°3' 

85“J5' 

262 

Kurkihar 

Gaya 

73/H,5 

24°49' 

85n5' 

263 

Kurma 

Santal 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 



Parganas 




264 

Kurraaine 

Gaya 

72 D 14 

24°36' 

84“45' 

265 

Kutumba 

Gaya 

72/D 2 

24°37' 

O 

CO 

266 

Labhpur 

Monghyr 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

267 

Lacchaur 

Monghyr 

72/L/l 

24°55' 

G6°I' 

268 

Lai 

Monghyr 

72;K/4 

25“9' 

86 °12' 

269 

Lakhiapur 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

270 

Lakhisarai 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25°10' 

86 °6' Not in the Sheets, 






perhaps Luckee 
Sarai of the Sheet. 

271 

Lakragadh 

Santal 

72/0/4 

25‘’0' 

S1'‘Z' Not in the Sheets, 



Parganas 



perhaps Lakra of 
the Sheet. 

272 

Lakri Dargah 

Saran 

72, B, 7 

26'’22' 

84°23' 

273 

Lalganj 

Muzaffarpur 

72/G/l 

25°52' 

85°10' 

274 

Lat 

Gaya 

72/G/4 

25%' 

85°ia' 

275 

Lauria Araraj Champaran 

72/B/lO 

26'’33' 

Not in the Sheets, 






perhaps Areraj of 
the Sheet. 

276 

Lauriya 

Champaran 

72/B,5 

26°59' 

84°24' 


Nandangadh 





277 

Lehra 

Darbhanga 

72/J/4 

26°9' 

86 %' Not in the sheets. 






perhaps Lehara of 
the sheet. 

278 

Lohardaga 

Ranehi 

73, A 11 

23°25' 

84‘’40' 

279 

Lupungdi 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

23'’3' 

85°22' Not in the sheets, 






perhaps Lupang- 
dih of the sheet. 

280 

Madanpur 

Champaran 

72/A/4 

27°13' 

84%' 

281 

Madhukar 

Bhagalpur 

72,0/2 

25'’42' 

87%' 


Chak 





282 

Mahadeopur 

Shahabad 

72 C 8 

25°12' 

84°24' 

283 

Mahaud Hill 

Hazaribagh 

... 


... Not traceable. 

284 

Mahmuda 

Patna 

72,G/8 

25-3' 

85°16' 

285 

Mahuagadhi 

Santal 

72, P/7 

24°28' 

87°23' 


Parganaa 



( (>25 ) 


O 


73 

Nome of place 

District 

Sheet 

Latitud 

c Longi- Remarks 

tude 

286 

Mairwa 

Saran 

72/B/4 

26“’13' 

84'’10' 

287 

Majhgaon 

Ranchi 

73;a;4 

23ni' 


288 

Malpuli 

Saran 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

289 

Manda Hill 

Gaya 

72/D/10 

24‘’49' 

84‘’43' 

290 

Mandar Hill 

Bhagal pur 

72/P,l 

24‘’48' 

87'’2' 

291 

Mandaur 

Gaya 

72/H, I 

24'’53' 

85'’2' Not in the sheets 
perhap.s Mandaul 
of the .she et. 

292 

Maner 

Patna 

72;G/15 

25‘'38' 

84^52’ 

293 

Mangadh 

Santal 

Parganaa 

... 

... 

... Not tracc.ablc. 

294 

Mangalpur 

Santal 

Parganaa 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

295 

Mangraon 

Shahabad 

63; 0,15 

25°23' 

83’51' 

296 

Manjhi 

Saran 

72, C/9 

25°59' 

84'’34' 

297 

Manora 

Gaya 


... 

... Not traceable. 

298 

Masar 

Shahabad 

72,C/10 

2,5^33' 

84’35' 

299 

Maulanagar 

Monghyr 

... 


... Not tr.accablc. 

300 

Mer 

Shahabad 

... 


... Shcct.s not available. 

301 

Mera 

Patna 

72,C;15 

25‘’17' 

84'’47' 

302 

Mirzapur 

Nadcra 

Gaya 

72, G, 4 

25^7' 

85'’15' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Nadira of 
the Sheet. 

303 

Monghyr 

Monghyr 

72,K/7 

25'’22' 

86‘‘27' 

304 

Mora Hill 

Gaya 

72, H, 2 

24°43' 

85°!' See Mora Tal & hill 
neasby in the 

sheet. 

305 

Mubarakpur 

Patna 

72,G/4 

25'’6' 

85ni' 

306 

Mundesvari 

Hill 

Shahabad 

63 Q 12 

25'’1' 

83’3r 

307 

Murhut 

Gaya 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

308 

Murud 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

Not traceable. 

309 

Nabinagar 

Gaya 

72, D/2 

24’36' 

84'’8' 

310 

Nagarjuni 

Hill 

Gaya 

72;g;4 

25'’r 

SS’S' 

311 

Nagpheni 

Ranchi 

73/A'12 

23'’7' 

84'’4r 

312 

Nakhaur 

Gaya 

72;H 9 

24’54' 

85’32' See Dharma.'hala in 


the Sht(t. The 
name Xakhaur is 
net mentioned. 


313 

Xalanda 

Patna 

72 G 8 

2 VP.' 

CV27' 

314 

Nainkom 

Ranchi 

73 L 7 



315 

Nandapur 

M'jnghyr 

72 K,3 


r.6' I 

316 

Nan pur 

MuzaiTarpur 

72,F 11 


85^40' 

317 

Narwat 

Gay a 

... 




Not traceable, 
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318 

Narayanpur 

Palamau 

• •• 

• «» 

... Not traceable. 

319 

Narsi 

Palamau 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

320 

Naulagadh 

Monghyr 

72>K/2 

25°33' 

86°4' Not in the sheets. 





perhaps Naula of 






sheet. 

321 Naulakhagadh Monghyr 

72/L/l 

24°51' 

86 °ir 

322 

Ner 

Gaya 

72/G/iy 

25°2' 

84°58’ 

323 

Nonachar 

Champaran 

72/B/14 

26°42' 

84°59' Not in the sheets, 






perhaps Sharaun- 
garh of sheet. 

324 

Nongadh 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

35°4’ 

86°5' Nongarh of ths sheet 

325 

Ongari 

Gaya 

72/G/4 

25° 12' 

85°13’ Not in the sheets. 






perhaps Aungari 
of the Sheet. 

326 

Omto 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

Not traceable. 

327 

Orel 

Gaya 

72/H/l 

24°51' 

85°15' Not in the sheets. 






Orail of Sheet 
No. 72/H/l. 

328 

Oskea 

Ranchi 

73/F/l 

22°58' 

85°14' Not in the sheets. 






perhaps Oskeya of 
the Sheet. 

329 

Pabanpur 

Manbhum 

73/J/5 

22°57' 

86 °2iJ' 

330 

Padmaul 

Muzaffarpur 

73/G/5 

25°57' 

85°22' 

331 

Paharpur 

Monghyr 

7^K/12 

25°15' 

86°33' 

332 

Pai Bigha 

Gaya 

72/C/16 

25°3' 

84°55' 

333 

Paingati 

Bhagalpur 

72,0/7 

25°18' 

87°25' Not in the Sheets, 






perhaps PirPainti 
of Sheet. 

334 

Pakbira 

Manbhum 

73/1/12 

23°9' 

86°41' 

335 

Palamau 

Palamau 

73/A/l 

28°54' 

84°14' 

336 

Pali 

Gaya 

72/D/13 

24°54' 

84°49' 

337 

Palkot 

Ranchi 

73/B/9 

22°52' 

84°38' 

338 

Palma 

Manbhum 

73,1/8 

23°12' 

86°27' 

339 

Panehet 

Manbhum 

73/1/14 

23°37' 

86°45' 

340 

Panchobh 

Darbhanga 

72/F,16 

26°8' 

85°50' 

341 

Pandra 

Manbhum 

73/1,9 

23°48' 

86°44’ Not in the sheets. 






perhaps Panra of 
sheet. 

342 

Pandu 

Ranchi 

73/E/4 

23°3' 

85°13' 

343 

Pangura 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

344 

Papaur 

Saran 

72/B,'8 

26°13' 

84°24' 

345 

Para 

Manbhum 

73/I/NE 

23°30' 

86°30' 

346 

Paraanath 

Hazaribagh 

73/1/1 

24°0' 

86 °10' 


Hill 





347 

Patna 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 
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348 

Patharghata 

Hill 

Bhagalpur 

73/0/7 

25‘’9' 

87-15' 

349 

Patjirwa 

Champaran 

72/B/5 

26°48' 

84-23' 

350 

Patna 

Patna 

72/G/2 

25°36' 

85°6' 

351 

Pawapur 

Patna 

72/G/18 

25‘'5' 

85-32' 

352 

Pokla 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

23°2' 

85-17' 

353 

Porahat 

Singhbhum 

73;f/ 

22“45' 

85-30' 

354 

Punaiak 

Patna 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

355 

Punawan 

Gaya 

72/H/l 


85-14' 

356 

Purnea 

Purnea 

72/0/9 

35-48' 

87-80' 

357 

Purulia 

Manbhum 

73/1/7 

2S-19' 

86-23' 

358 

Raghuvirgadh Shahabad 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

359 

Rajaona 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25-12' 

86-5' 

360 

Rajasan 

Muzaffarpur 

72/G/6 

25-39' 

85-17' 

361 

Rajauli 

Gaya 

72/H/lO 

24-38' 

85-30' 

363 

Rajgir 

Patna 

72/G;8 

*5-2' 

85-26' 

363 

Rajmahal 

Santal 

72/0/16 

29-3' 

87-50' 

364 

Ramgadh 

Shahabad 

... 


... Sheet not available. 

365 

Rampurva 

Champaran 

72/A/7 

27-16' 

84°29' 

365A Rap 

Patna 

72,C,15 

25-29' 

84-54' 

366 

Roh 

Gaya 

72/H/9 

24-53' 

85-40' 

367 

Rohoi 

Patna 

72,0/11 

25-17' 

85°3r Not in the sheets 
perhaps Rahui of 
the sheet. 

368 

Rohtasgadh 

Shahabad 

63/P/14 

24-40' 

83-58' 

369 

Ruam 

Singhbhum 

73/j;« 

22°38' 

86°24' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Roam of 
the sheet. 

370 

Sagardih 

Champaran 

72/R/15 

26-28' 

84“57' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Sagar of 

the Sheet, 

371 

Sahugadh 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/13 

25-56' 

86°46' Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Sahugarh 
Ghat of the sheet. 

372 

Salempur 

Muzaffarpur 

72/G/l 

25-55' 

85-8' 

373 

Salgi 

Ranchi 

73/A/lO 

23-34' 

84°42' 

374 

Sakargad^i 

Santal 

Parganas 

72/0/12 

25-15' 

87°39' .Not in the sheets, 
perhaps Sakrigarh 
of the sheet. 

375 

Sakrigalli 

Santhal 

Parganas 

72/0/11 

25-15' 

87°42' 

376 

Samdadahar 

Purnea 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

377 

Sandhail Hill Gaya 

... 

... 

... Not traceable. 

378 

Sapokhar 

Bhagalpur 

72/0/8 

25-9' 

87-16' 
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379 

Sanarigaon 

Ranchi 

73/F/5 

380 

Sarandigadh 

Singhbhum 

... 

381 

Saraa Khaa 

Saran 

72/B/12 


382 

Saridkhet 

P.anchi 

73/E/8 

383 

Sarsendi 

Bhagalpur 

... 

384 

Sarthua 

Patna 

... 

385 

Sasaram 

Shahabad 

72/d;i 

386 

Satbarwa 

Palamau 

73;A/5 

387 

Satagaon, 

Hazarit agh 

72/H/14 


388 

Saurath 

Darbhanga 

72/J/3 

389 

Saura 

Patna 

72, G, 8 


390 

Sawanga 

Monghyr 

72/G/ll 

391 

Sembua 

Ranchi 


392 

Senegutu 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

393 

Seor Muham- Gaya 

72/H/13 


madabad 


394 

Shah pur 

Patna 


395 

Shalput 

Santal 

Parganas 

... 

396 

Shamaher- 

nagar 

Gaya 

72/C/8 

397 

Sheikh pura 

Monghyr 

72/G/16 

398 

Sheonagar 

Patna 


399 

Shergadh 

Shahabad 

... 


400 

Sibpur 

Santal 

Parganas 

... 

401 

Sihari 

Gaya 

73/D/9 

403 

Sihaul 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/9 

403 

Sikandra 

Monghyr 

72/L/l 


Latitude Remarksi 

22°53' 

BTIS' 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

26°3r' 

84“37' Not in the Sheets, 


perhaps Saran of 
the Sheet. 

23°4' 

85°20' 

... 

... Not traceable. 

... 

Not traceable. 

24°56’ 

84*0' 

23°55’ 

84''15' 

24°44’ 

85'’45' Not in the sheets 


perhaps Satgawan 
of the sheet. 

26°23' 

86 ’2' 

25°7' 

85®23' Not in the sheets 


perhaps Sause of 
the sheet. 

25“24' 

85°38' Not in the sheets, 


perhaps Sawani of 
of the sheet. 

... 

... Not traceable. 

23°5' 

85''29’ 

24°55' 

85'’57’ Not in the sheets. 


perhaps Muhain. 
madpur of the 
sheet. 

... 

... Not traceable. 

... Not traceable. 

25'’5' 

84'’27' 

25°8' 

SS'SC' 

... 

... Not traceable. 

24'’46' 

83°45' Sheet not available. 


but shown in the 
District Gazetteer 


map. 

... 

... Not traceable. 

24'’53' 

84°37' Not in the sheets. 


perhaps Sihul of 
the sheet. 

25'’56' 

86'’32' 

24°57' 

86 °§' 
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404 

Sikligadh 

Purnea 

... 

... ... Not traceable. 

405 

Silao 

Patna 

72/G/8 

25'’5' 85°25' 

406 

Simaria 

Monghyr 

72/L/l 

24°55' 86°7' Not in the sheets, 

perhaps Mahadeo 
Simaria of sheet. 

407 

Simraun 

Champaran 

... 

... ... Sheet not available. 

408 

Simraun 

Gaya 

... 

— ... Not traceable. 

409 

Singh asini 

Champaran 

72/B,9 

26°49' 84'’44' Not in the sheets, 

perhaps Singasni 
of sheet. 

410 

Singia 

Darbhanga 

72/G/13 

25°45' 85°58' 

411 

Siris 

Gaya 

72/D/5 

24“50’ 84°16' 

412 

Sitekund 

Champaran 

72/B/14 

26°30' 84‘’59' 

413 

Sitakund 

Monghyr 

72/K./11 

25°22' 86°32' 

414 

Sitamadhi 

Gaya 

72/H/5 

24°46' 85°23' Not in sheets per¬ 

haps near Pasve- 
pur of the sheet. 

415 

Siur 

Gaya 

72/H/9 

24‘’49' 85°40' 

416 

Slwan 

Saran 

72/B;8 

26°13’ 84°21’ 

417 

Sodag 

Ranchi 

... 

... ... Not traceable. 

418 

Soh 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25° 14' 85°30' 

419 

Sonepur 

Gaya 

72/D/13 

24°58' 84°58’ Not in the sheets, 

perhaps Sonpur of 
the sheet. 

420 

Soparan 

Ranchi 

... 

... ... Not traceable. 

421 

Srinagar 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/9 

25°59' 86°40’ 

422 

Sringirikh 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25°8' 86°14' 

423 

Subhegadh 

MuzalTarpur 

... 

... ... Sheet not available. 

^24 

Sufaran 

Manbhum 

73/E/16 

23°9' 85°54' Not in the sheets 

perhaps Saparam 
of the sheets. 

425 

Sultanganj 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/12 

25°14’ 86°44' 

426 

Sumeshwar 

Champaran 

72/A/7 

27°23' 84°18' Not in the sheet ; 

perhaps Somesh- 
war fort of the 
sheet. 

427 

Surajagadh 

Monghyr 

72/K/3 

25°15' 86°13' 

428 

Sutiambe 

Ranchi 

73/E/6 

23°31' 85°18' 

429 

Suissa 

Manbhum 

73/E/16 

23°11' 85°54' Not in the sheets, 

perhaps Siusa of 
the sheet. 

430 

Tamol Gadh 

Palamau 

73/A/2 

23°1' 84°4' Not in the sheets. 


perhaps Temoli of 
the sheet. 


\ 
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431 

Tapoban 

Gaya 

72/H/5 

24'’55' 

85-19' 

432 

Tapoban 

Santal 

72/L/15 

24‘‘27' 

86-45' 



Parag anas 




433 

Telhara or 

Patna 

72/G;4 

25°13' 

85-10' 


Telahrha 





434 

Teliagadhi 

Santal 

72/0/11 

25°15' 

87°33' Not in the sheets. 



Parganas 



perhaps Teliya- 
garhi of the sheet. 

435 

Telkupi 

Manbhum 

73/1/10 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

436 

Tel pa 

Saran 

72/C/13 

25°46' 

84“46' Not in the sheet. 






perhaps Biehla 
Tclpa of the sheet. 

437 

Tetrawan 

Patna 

72/G/12 

25‘’8' 

85-35' 

438 

Thakurganj 

Purnea 

... 

... 

... 

439 

Tilmi 

Ranchi 

73/E/4 

23°5' 

85-3' 

440 

Tilothu 

Shahabad 

72/D/l 

24°47' 

84-5' 

441 

Tirana 

Saran 

72/B/4 

26°14' 

84-15' Not in the sheet. 






perhaps Utara of 


f 




the sheet. 

442 

Toner 

Ranchi 

73/F/l 

22-58' 

85-13' 

443 

Torangkhel 

Ranchi 

73/E/8 

23°4' 

85-19' 

444 

Tutrahi 

Shahabad 

... 

... 

... Sheet not available. 

445 

Umarpur or 

Bhagalpur 

72/K/16 

25-2' 

86-54' 


Amarpur 





446 

Umga 

Gaya 

72/D/lO 

24-38' 

84-33' 

447 

Uren 

Monghyr 

72/K/4 

25-10' 

86-13' 

448 

Utren 


72/D/13 

24-54' 

84-50' 


/ 



Appendix B 

INDEX TO INSCRIPTIONS 

INSCRIPTIONS DATED ACCORDING TO THE VIK.RAMA ERA. 
(JV.B. Immediately after the dates the place-names are given) 


S.No. Page 

1 F.5. 892 Tetrawan, on an image. It refers to one Sai Jena. 574 

2 T.S. 955 Dighwa Dubaoli, issued from Mahodaya or Kanauj, 

of GurjararPratihsra king Mahendrapadadeva. 119-20 

3 1^.5. 1003 Rajgir; on a brick from an old well in Banganga 

area. It refers to one &ri Ram Dharmin. 452 

4 1^.5. 1005 Bodh-Gaya; it refers to Amaradeva. 67 

5 T.5. 1053 Jethur; on a footprint of Vishnu. 190 

6 T.5. 1071 Gaya, on a pavement slab in Rsme^vara temple. 138 

7 T.5. 1135 Gaya, in the courtyard of Vishnupada temple. 130 

8 V.S. 1176 Don Buzurg, on a eopper-plate of Gahadvala king 

Govindachandradeva of Kanauj. 121 

9 F.S. 1183 Maner, on a copper-plate of Gahadvala king 

Govindachandradeva. 261,266 

10 r.5. 1201 Gaya, in the Prapita-Mahegvara temple. 137 

11 V.S. 1214 Tutrahi, on a rock. It refers to Nayak Pratapadhavala 

of Japila. 577 

12 V,S, 1215 Rajgir, on a stone-slab in a shrine near Suraj kund. 463 

T3 VJ, 1225 Rohtas Fort, on the rock near Phulwari Ghat. It 

refers to king Pratapadhavala of Japila. 504 

14 F.5. 1225 Sasaram, in the rock temple on Tarachagdl hill. It 

or 1229 refers to king Pratapadhavala of Japila and also to 

Gahadvala king Vijayachandra. 517 

15 P'.B. 1232 Gaya, on an image of a goddess in Gadadhara temple. 

It refers to king Govindapaladeva. 134 

46 V.S. 1240 Gaya; It refers to Srimitra of Jayapura of the time 

of Jayachandradeva of Kanauj. 62, 290 

46A 1254 Sone-East-Bank, It refers to the king Indra-dhavala Supplement 

and a feudatory Kadamba Chief Udayaraja. 

J7 V.S. 1277 (1296 or 1299 ?) Gaya, in Prapit 4 -Mahe 4 vara temple. 136 

,18 V.S. 1279 Rohtas Fort, on the rock near Lai Darwaza. It refers 

to king FratSpa and one Madhava. 493, 504 

19 V.S. 1293 Deo, on a slab now missing. 99 

dlO VJS. 1325 Gaya, in the Vishnupada temple. It refers to 

Turushka king Birabuna (Sultan Balban of Delhi) 
and one Vanarajadeva. 139 
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21 K-S. 1327 Gaya, in the Vishpupada temple. It refers to one 

Yavanarajadeva of the Khasa country. 13^- 

22 FoS. 1346 Gaya, in the Dharmashala on the Bhamini Ghat. 

It also gives Saka 1481 as the date and mentions 
names of several individuals. (It oppears the dates 
should be V.S. 1481, and ^aka 1346.) 141 

23 F.5. 1376 Gaya, in the Vishpupada temple. It refers to one 

Brahmin prince Dattasena of Sattapur. ISO" 

24 F.S. 1377 Gaya, in the Vishnupada temple. It refers to one 

Karmadeva. 130' 

25 F.5'. 1389 Tutrahi, on the rock near the image of Mahisha- 

marddinl (?). It refers to Nayaka Pratapadhavala. 577 

26 F.5. 1394 Gaya, on a pillar in the Dharmashala on the 

Bhamini Ghat. 140’ 

27 r.5. 141(?) Gaya, on a slab in PhalglSvara temple. 133 

28 F..?. 1429 Gaya, on a slab in the Sun temple. It refers to the 

reign of Phiruz Shah Tughlaq of Delhi and to 
Thakkura Kulaehandra, Governor of Gaya. 141 

29 F.5. 1429 Gaya, on an image of Gane^a in Vishpupada temple. 

It refers to one Prajapala, (a king ?). 130 

30 F.iS. 1443 Kuluha hill, on a Jain image. 219 

31 F.5. 1443 Masar, On a Jain image of Adinatha. It refers to 

Raja Nathadeva of Mahasura. 272-274 

32 F«S. 1443 Masar, on a Jain im^e of Neminitha. It also refers 

to Raja Nathadeva of Mahasura. 272-274 

33 FJ. 1443 Masar, on another image. It also refers to Raja 

Nathadeva of Mahasura. 272-274 

34 F.5. 1449 Masar, on a Jain image. 274 

35 V.S. 1455 Bisapi, on a copper-plate referring to grant to Thakur 

Vidyapati by king Sivasimha <rf Mhbila. (It is 
alleged to be a spurious grant. It also gives other 
dates such as s^ka 1321 and Lakshmana Sena 
Era, 292 (?) ) 58, 528 

36 F.j'. 1476 Gaya, on a slab in courtyard of Gadadhara temple. 134- 

37 F.J. 1481 Gaya, on a pillar in the Dharmashala on the 

Bhamini Ghat. 141 

38 F.5. 1484 Gaya, on a slab in the courtyard of Vishpupada 

temple. 131 

39 V.S. 1496 Umga, on a slab from the main temple ; It refers to 

king Bhairavendra and Umanganagari. 581 

40 V.S. 1500 Umga, on a stone slab. It refers to king Bhaira¬ 

vendra of Soma dynasty. 582' 

41 F.5. 1504 Rajgir, on footprint of Jain Tlrthamkara. 466- 

42 F.5. 1506 Laehchbaur, on a Jain image. 22T 
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43 VJ!. 1516 Gaya, on the door-frame of Gaye^warl temple. It 

refers to a chief Suryadasa of Bijjasara family and 

its genealogy. 139 

44 1525 Champanagar, on a Jain image. 79 

45 1547 Rajgir, on a Naga figure. 443 

46 K.5. 1566 Lauriya Nandangadh, on the ASokan pillar. 235 

47 VJS. 1605 Pawapuri, in a Jain temple. 421-22 

48 F.j'. 1605 Deo, in the temple of Son-god, 98-99 

49 F.5. 1657 (or 1659) Panchet, on the Daur Bandh Gate of the 

fort. It refers to Vira Hammira- 359 

50 V.S, 1657 (or 1659) Panchet, on the Khoribari gate of the fort. 

It refers to Sri Vira Hammira. 259 

51 F.5. 1676 Nakhaur, on the foot-prints inside Jain temple. 299 

52 F,5. 1677 Nakhaur, on the foot-prints inside Jain temple. 299 

53 V.S. 1682 Gaya, in a convent attached to GayeSvari temple. It 

refers to one Kalyan Ram, Commander of some fort. I 4 O 

54 F.5. 1688 Rohtaa Fort, from the Kathautia gate (now in Indian 

Museum, Calcutta). It refers to the Tomara Chief 489-490, 
Viramitra and his family ancestors from Gwalior. 494-505 

55 F.i'. 1690 Gaya, on the enshrined image of temple on Brahma- 

yoni hill. 139 


55A F.5. 1690 Palamau. On stone jambs. T here are two inscrip- Supplement 
tions of the some date are in Sanskrit and another in 
Persian. They are also dated A.H. 1043. 

56 V.S. 1694 Champanagar, on the footprints inside a Jain temple. 


It is also dated in Saha 1559, 59 

57 F.i'. 1697 Pawapuri, of the reign of Mughal emperor Shah 

Jahan. 422 

58 F.i'. 1739 Doisa. on the door of the Jagannath temple. It refers 

to one Hari Nath. 121 

59 F.i’. 1761 Nagpheni, on a carved stone. 299 

60 F.S. 1767 Doisa, in the temple of Kapilnath. 121 

61 F.S. 1784 Chutia, on the wall of the temple. It refers to Raja 

Raghu Nath and his guru Hari Brahmachari. 87 

62 F.S. 1794 Tilmi, in a well inside the fort. 575 

63 F.S. 1826 Rajgir, inside a Jain temple on Vaibhara hill. 460 

64 F.S. 1837 Rajgir, on a stone slab from Maiiiyar Math. 445 

65 F.S. 1858 Ramgadh. It refers to a Bhar Chief. 482 

66 F*S. 1876 Masar, on the image of Par^vanatha. 274 

67 F.S. 1881 Champanagar, on a Jain image. 79 


INSCRIPTIONS DATED ACCORDING TO THE .SAKA ERA. 

68 Saka 1059 Govindpur, it refers to the poet Gaiigadhara and his 
patron king Rudra-Mana of the Mana dynasty. 

(Cp. also Nos. 185 and 198 below). J54 


80 
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68A Saka 1083 Valgudar, on an image of god NarSyaija. It refera Supplement 


to P^a king Madanap^a and his 18th regnal 
year. 

69 Saka 1357 Kandaha, on the door-frame of the Sun temple. It 

refera to king Narasimhadeva of the Kameshwari 
dynasty of Mithila and to the Brahmin donor 
Vam^adhara. 193 

70 saka 1444 Gaya, on the image of a female figure in Vishiju- 

pada temple. It refers to king Krishna Deva and 

his wife Tirumala Devi. It is in Telugu. 131, 135 

71 Saka 1518 Deoghar, on the doorway of the Vaidyanatha 

temple. It refers to Raja Puran Mall of Gidhaur 

and hia priest Raghunath. 105 

72 Saka 1521 Mandar hill, on the tirumphal areh at the foot of the 252, 

hill. It refera to the victory of one Chhatrapati. 259-60 

73 Saka 1580 Bhagalpur, on a canon. It refera to the Aseamese 

king Jayadhwaja and to the town of Gubskahatti 

(i. e. Gauhati). 40 

74 Saka 1704 Deoghar, in the Annapurna temple. 104 

X. B. For inscriptions in the Saka Era 1321, 1481 and 1559 
see Noa. 35, 22, 56 respectively under inscriptions 
according to the Vikrama Era. 


INSCRIPTIONS DATED ACCORDING TO THE GUPTA ERA. 

75 Gupta Era 169 Nandpur, on a copper-plate found in Budha-Nath 

Mahjdeva temple. It refers to Gupta king Budha- 
gupta. 

76 Gupta Era 197 Nalanda, on a brick from votive stupa at Site No. 3. 

77 Gupta Era 232 Amawan, on a copper-plate. It refers to Maharaja 

Nanda and to Brahmin Ravisvamin. 

INSCRIPTIONS DATED ACCORDING TO THE 
LAKSHMANA SENA ERA. 

78 Lakshmana Sena Bodh Gaya, It refers to ASokachalla. 

Era 51 

79 Lakshmana Sena Bodh Gaya, It refers to ASokachalla of the Khasa 

Era H country and to one Sahanapala. 

80 TaliAmanfl .yrna Janibigha, on a pillar. It refers to AchSryaJayasena 

Era 83 and to a Sirahalse Buddhist monk named Mallgaia- 
svSmin. 

81 Lakshmana Sena Khojpur, on an image of Durgi. 

Era 147 

(AT .B. For an inscription of Lakshmaija Sena Era, 292, see 
No. 35 above). 


! 


336 

331 

3 

66 

66 

182 

206 


1 
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INSCRIPTION DATED ACCORDING TO NIRVANA ERA, 

82 Nirvana Era Gaya, on a slab in the well of the Sun temple. It 

I8I9 refers to a chief Purushottamasimha from Chakra- 

vadha in Kama country, to king ASokavalla of 
Sapadalafcsha and to a chief of Chhinda family. 141 

INSCRIPTIONS DATED ACCORDING TO HARSHA (?) 

ERA AND OTHER ERAS. 

83 HarshaEra{?) Shah pur, on the image of the Sun god. It refers to 

66 king Adityasena. 580 

84 ZO of an un- Muade^vari hill. It refers to kind Udayasena and to 

known era Bhagudalana or Gomibhatta (?) 292 

85 35 of an un- Sriugirikh. 552 

known era 

86 42 of an un- Giriak, on the image of Khasarpaija. 149 

known eta 

87 64 of an un- Bodhgaya, on a Buddha image. It refers to king 

known era Trikamala. 65 

88 109 of an un- Srinagar, on a stone door frame. It refers to Magar- 

knownera dhvajajogi. 551 

89 269 of an un- Bodh Gaya, on a stone slab. It refers to Sthavira 

known era Mahanaman. 65 

90 325 of an un- Champanagar, on a brass image of a Jaina Tir- 

known era thaiiikara. '<3 

91 700 o/ an un- Baidyanath. It refers to one Magaradhvajajogi. 9 

known era 

INSCRIPTIONS IN UNKNOWN SCRIPTS 

92 Inscription in an Rajauli on a polished stone. The script is “a 

unknown script mixture of pictographic and alphabetic systems.” 431 

93 /njcrt/>tio«sin qn Uren, on the rock near “the Lota” mark. There are 

unknown script a number of such records. 584 

94 Inscription in an Gaya in Nrisiniha temple. In two characters of 

unknown script which one is not legible. 132 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE MAURYA EMPERORS. 

95 lith regnal year Barabar hills, in Sudama cave. It refers to the 

cf Atoka Ajivikas. 15-16 

96 I 2 tA regnal .yrar Barabar hills, in Visva-Zopri Cave. It refers to the 

of Afoka Ajivikas. 16-17 

97 13th regnal year? Sasaram, in a rock-cut cave on Tara Chandi hill. It 

of Atoko contains Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka. 516 

98 26tA regnal jienr Rampurva, on a pillar. It contains the six pillar 

of Atoka edicts of A^oka. 
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99 At Lauriya Ataraj of the reign of Aloka, on a pillar. It contains first 

six of the pillar edicts of ASoka. 

100 At Lauriya Nan- Of the reign of ASska. It contains the first six 

dangadh pillar edicts of A^oka. 

101 At Nagarjuni hills of King Oa^aratha, in Gopi cave. 

102 At Nagarjuni hills of king Da^aratha, in Vapi Cave. 

103 At Nagarjuni hills Of king Da^aratha, in Vadathika cave. 


inscriptions of the kings of the imperial GUPTA DYNASTY 


104 5th regnal year Nalanda, on a copper plate found in monastery 

of Samudragupta site No. I. 331 

105 Samudragupta, Gaya, on a copper plate. 143 

106 Chandragupta Monghyr. It refers to Chandragupta and Guptagadh. 285 

(Gupta king ?) 288 

107 Kumaiagupta 1 Bihar, on a pillar. 45 

108 Skandagupta Bihar, on a pillar. 46 

109 Narasimha- Nalanda, on a clay seal. It gives genealogy of 

gupta Imperial Gupta dynasty. 331 

110 Budhagupta Nalanda, on a clay seal. It gives the genealogy of 

Imperial Gupta dynasty. 331 

111 Kumiragupta Nalanda, on a clay seal. It gives the genealogy of 

in Imperial Gupta dynasty. 332 

112 Vairyagupta Nalanda, on a clay seal. 332 

113 Govindagupta Basarh, on a seal It refers to Govindagupta. 25 

114 Ghatolkachagupta Basarh, on a seal. It refers to Ghatotkachagupta. 25 

115 Dhruoasvdmini Basarh, on a seal. 25 


116 

117 

118 


119 

120 

121 

122 


INSCRIPTIONS OF THE LATER GUPTAS OF MAGADHA 

Adityasena Aphsad, on a stone slab. It refers to the genealogy 
of the dynasty and to queen KonadevI of Adityasena. 

Adityasena Mandar hall, on rock near Sitakund. It refers to 
king Adityasena and his queen KonadevI. 

Adityasena Mandar hill, (exact location not known). Similar in 
contents as above. 

N. B. cp. also inscription in 66 of Harsha Era (?) 
No, 83 above). 


Vishnugupta Mangraon, on a stone. It refers to 1 7th regnal year 

of the king. 


Vishnugupta Kuluha hill, on a rugged rock boulder. It refers to 
Parama-bhatturaka-mahSrdjadhiraja Vishnugupta. 

Jivitagupia Deo Barunarak, on a pillar in the main temple. 

Sangramagupta Panchobh, on a copper plate. It is datable to 12th 
Cen. A. D. 


4,5,255 

105,258 

258-59 

269 

219 

100,111 


360 
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inscriptions of the MAUKHAKI KIVGS of BIHAR 

123 Anantavaman Barabar hills, in Lomas Rishi Cave. 16 

124 Anantavaman Barabar hills, in Lomas Rishi cave. 16 

125 Anantavaman Nagarjuni hill, in Gopi cave. 298 

INSCRIPTION OF THE PaLAS OF BENGAL 

126 Dhamapiladeva Bodh Gaya. It refers to 26th regnal year of the king. 65 

127 Dhamapaladeva Nalanda, on a copper plate found in site No. 1. 332 

128 Dhamapaladeva Nalanda on a sculptured stupa. 382 

128.A Dhamapaladeva, Valgudar, on an image. Supplement 

129 Devapala Nalanda, on a metal image. It refers to the 3rd regnal 

year of the king. 333 

139 Devapila Nalanda, on a female 6gure. 333 

131 Devapala Nalanda, on a bronze 6gure of Saihkarshapa. 333 

132 Devapila Nalanda, on a copper-plate. It refers to 39th regnal 

year of the king. 350 

133 Devapala Monghyr, on a copper-plate. 287 

134 Devapala Ghosrawan. It refers to Viradeva and Nalanda. 146-7 

135 Devapala Hilsa, on an image of Buddhist deity TSrS. It refers to 

35th regnal year of the king. 168 

135A Devapala Nalanda, on a bronze image of Balarama. Supplement 

136 SurapAladeva Bihar, on a Buddha image. 54 

137 NarAyanapila Bhagalpur, on a copper plate. 39, 279 

138 Mariij/anapdla Bihar. It refers to his 9th regnal year. 54 

139 Nirdyanapdla Bihar, on a brass image. 54 

140 Mdrajanapila Gaya, at Vishoupada temple. It refers to his 7th 

regnal year. 130 

141 Rdpapala Nalanda, on a pillar of Jain temple. It refers to his 

24th regnal year. 333 

142 Gopdla 11 Nalanda, on the image of Vagi^varl. 333 

143 Gopala 11 Bodh Gaya, on a Buddha image. 69 

144 Mahipiila 1 Bodh Gaya, on a Buddha image. It refers to his 11th 

regnal year. gg 

145 Mahlpala 1 Nalanda, on a door jamb. It refers to his Ilth 325, 

regnal year. 333 

146 Mahipdla 1 (?) Imadpur, on bronze 6gures. 175 

147 Ifayapdla Gaya, in Krishna-DwSraka temple. It refers to his 

15th regnal year. I35 

148 yfayapila Gaya, in Nnsiihha temple. It refers to his 15th 

regnal year. 132 

149 Vigrahapala Rohoi, on a Buddhist image. It refers to his 13th 

111 regnal year. 486 

150 Vigrahapala 111 Bihar. It refers to his 13th regnal year. 54 

151 Vigrahapala Gaya, in Gadadhara temple. On the enshrined 

111 image. 134 
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152 

Vigrahapala 

Gaya, in the Akshayavata temple. It refers to his 5th 



in 

regnal year. 

137 

153 

Vigrahapala 

Naulagadh, on an image. It refers to his 24th 



III (?) 

regnal year. 

337 

153A Vigrahapal III Bangaon, on a copper-plate. It refers to the 17th Supplement 
regnal year of VigrahapS. 

154 

Mahipdla //(?) Monghyr, on a stone slab. 

228 

155 

Ramapdla 

Bodh-Gaya, on a stone slab. 

66 

156 

Riimapila 

Chandimau, on a Buddhist image. 

80 

157 

Rdmapala 

Tetrawan, on an image of Mfiyadevl. It refers to his 
2nd regnal year. 

574 

158 

Rdmapiila 

Tapoban, on the rock. It reads, ‘Srt Deva Rdmapala’. 

561 

159 

Madanapala 

Baidyanath. It refers to his 9th regnal year. 

9 

160 

Madanap'ala 

Bihar, on the image of Parvati. It refers to his 3rd 
regnal year. 

54 

161 

Madanapala 

Jaynagar, on a Buddhist image. It refers to his 19th 
regnal year. 

186 

162 

Palaprila 

Jaynagar, on an image. It refers to his 35th regnal 
year and to the town of Champa. 

186 

163 

Palapdla 

Jaynagar, on an image. It refers to his 35th regnal 
year and to the town of Champa. 

186 

164 

Mahendrapala 

Kurkihar, on a Buddhist image. It refers to his 19th 
regnal year. 

226 

165 

Mahendrapala 

Bihar, on a Buddha image. It refers to his 4th 
regnal year. 

54 

166 

Mahendrapdla 

Bihar, it refers to hisgtb regnal year. 

54 

167 

Mahendrapala 

Gaya, in Siva temple on Ramgaya hill. It refers to 
his 5th regnal year. 

142 

168 

Mahendrapala 

Guneri, on a Buddhist image. 

155 

169 

Mahendrapala 

Itkhori, an image of Tarfi. 

176-77 


UNDATED STRAY INSCRIPTIONS OF KINGS 
OF OTHER DYNASTIES 

170 Harshavardhana of Kanauj Nalanda, on numerous clay seals. 332 

171 Bhciskaravarman of Pragjyotisha, Nalanda, on a clay seal. 332 

172 Supratishthitavarmman (of Pragjyotisha or Assam ?), Nalanda, on 

a seal. 334 

173 SaSankadeva of Bengal (?), Rohtas fort. On a rock on the hill-fort. 487, 

503-4 

174 Sarvvavarmman of the Maukhari dynasty of Kanauj Nalanda, on 

several clay seals. 33 I 


175 TaSovamman of the Maukhari dynasty of Kanau} (?), Nalanda, on a stone. 332 

176 Mahendrapala of Pratihura dynasty of Kanauj, Nalanda, on a votive 

stupa, (cp. also No. 2 above). 


333 
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177 Tttngadharmdvaloka of tht Rdshtrakuta dynasty, Bodh Gaya, on a stone 

slab. Datable to 8th to 9th Cen. A, D. 65 

178 Battalasena of the S«a dynasty of Bengal (?) Sanokhar; on a bronze 

image. It refers to 9th regnal year of Vallalasena and 
is assigned to 1166 A.D. 510-11 

179 Purnabhadra of Chhinda family Bodh Gaya; It refers to Uddandapura 

(i e. Bihar) and to Acharya Jayasena. (cp. also. No. 

82 above for a chief of Chhinda family). 66 

180 Mdnya of Kshattra family Andhara Thari; on a stone image. It 

refers to Sridhara, minister to Nanya. 4 


UNDATED INSCRIPTIONS OF KINGS OR CHIEFS OF UNKNOWN 
DYNASTIES OR WHOSE IDENTITIES HAVE NOT BEEN ESTABLISHED 


181 Lakshmana Nalanda, on a terracotta plaque. It refers to king 

Lakshmaqa. 332 

182 Lakshmana Nalanda, on a seal. 332 

183 Ugra Bhairava Mandar hill; (exact location not known). It refers 

to Parama-bhattdraka Mahdrdjddhirdja Ugra-Bhairaya, 259 

184 Bhagacachehandra Nalanda, on a clay seal. 331 

185 Adisiihha Dudhapani, on a rock. It refers to the king Adisimha 

and three brothers of Msna family, (cp. also No. 68 
above and 198 below). 122 

186 Mdnasimha Nalanda, on a clay seal. 334 

187 PaSupatisimha Nalanda, on three clay seals. (He was a chief or 

high official ?). 334 

188 Detasimha Nalanda, on two clay seals. (He was a high ofiBcial 

or chief ?) 

189 Yakihapdla Gaya, in the Sun temple. It refers to him as son of 

ViSvarupa. (cp. 192 below). 140 

190 Takshapdla Gaya, on a brass image. It refers to names like 

RSjaksha, Yakshapala and his son Ahavamalla. 143 

191 YaSahpdla Lai ; on an image. It refers to VikramadevI, queen 

of Ropaka Yaiahpala and his 32nd regnal year, 228 

192 Soma Gaya, on a stone beam in Vishnupada temple. It 

refers to Janardana, son of Soma and a decendant of 


ViSvarupa (cp. No. 189 above). 131 

193 Samudrdditya Kandi, on a Buddhist image. It refers to Ranaka 

Samudraditya. 193 

194 Bhaglratha Monghyr ; on the gateway near KashlahsrinT ghat. 279, 

It gives a date 13(?) as regnal year (?) 288 

195 Marmadeva Gaya, on a DaS.avatara image of Vishpu in Vishpu. 

pada temple. It refers to Habisak Mai as a subordi¬ 
nate of the king or chief (?) Marmadeva. 131 

196 Yamamakha Gaya ; in Nrisimha temple. It refers to Yamamukha, 

a chief or king (?) and his five sons. 


132 
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197 Sarba Singh Deva Basantapura; on a stone piece from a Buddhist 

temple. It refers to a ehief (?) Sarba Singh Deva. 18-19 

198 Rudra Burram; in a temple. It refers to Yuvaraja (or 

crown prince) Bali Akshaya, son of Rudra. 13th-14th 
Cen. A.D. (cp. also 68 and 185 above). 73 

199 Jaj/asuhha, a Raja of Kashmir, Gaya ; in Gaye^warl temple. It refers 139, 

to footprints of god Dattatreya. 140 

200 Amarasimha, king of Ujjoin, ha-uriya Nandangadh ; on the ASokan 

pillar. 235 

201 Prithvi Raja Gaya ; on a pillar in the Dharmaahala attached to 

Sun temple. It refers to “Maharaja Sri Prithi Raja”. 140 
203 Praldpa-Rudra On a pillar in courtyard of Vishijupada temple. (He 
is perhaps Pratapa-Rudra, the last Hindu king of 
Warangal in Andhra-Pradesh. 131 


INSCRIPTIONS IN EARLY BRAHMI ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 
WITH APPROXIMATE DATES 

On a granite archstone found in Shah Arzani’s tomb 
area. Assigned to “per-Mauryya” period by K. P. 
Jayaswal. 413 

On a seal. It reads: “Sadanasa”, Assigned to 3rd 
or 4th Century B. C. 75 

On a seal. It reads ; “Hathikasa”, Assigned to 3rd 
or 4th Century B. C. 75 

On a seal. It reads: “Vesali anusathjSnaka Takara”. 
Assigned to 3rd Century B. C. 27 

“A^okan inscription”, now lost. Reported by Kittoe. 

No other details. 5 

An “ASokan” inscription reported to Kittoo in 1847, 
but not yet traced. 11 

209 Seur Muhammadabad On a figure of Nandi, said to be in “ASokan” 

character. 529 

210 haurlya Nandangadh On an earthen lamp. Assigned to 3rd Century 

B. C. 244 

211 Paina On a Yaksha statue, now in Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

assigned to 2nd or 3rd century B. C. 4O7 

212 Patna On a Yaksha statue, now in Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


assigned to 2nd-3rd century B. C. 4Q7 

113 Rajasan On a stone pill.ar ; assigned to 2nd Century B. C. 430 

114 Louriya Nandangadh On a terracotta seal. It nlera to “Sivadasa”. 

Assigned to 1st to 2nd Century B. C. 244 

215 Lauriya Nandangadh On a copper piece or coin. It refers to 

“Ramadatta” (?). Assigned to 1st or 2nd Century B.C. 244 

216 Lauriya Nandangadh On a terracotta seal. It refers to “Brahmamitra.” 

Assigned to lat to 2nd Century B. C. 244 


203 Patna 

204 Buxar 

205 Buxar 

206 Basarh 

207 Aphsad 

208 Bakraur 
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217 

Ltturiya Mandattgadh On a lead piece. It refers to “Aiya Rita," 

244 

218 

Lauriya J^andangadh On a number of terra-eotta seals, assigned 
1st or 2nd Cen. B. C. 

to 

242 

219 

Patna 

On a few glass pieces found in Kadam Kua area, 
assigned to 1st or 2nd Cen. B. C. 

400 

220 

Patna 

On pieces of glass found in Kumrahar site, 
assigned to 1 st or 2nd Cen. B. C. 

390-1 

221 

Rajgir 

On three tablets of unburnt clay, assigned to 
Ist or 2ad Century B. C. 

468 

222 

Barabar hills 

In Lomas Rishi Cave. It refers to "Gorathapri" 
assigned to 1st or 2nd Cen. B. C. 

76 

223 

Barabar hills 

On rock near the Caves. It refers to "Goratha- 
giti" assigned to 1 st or 2nd Cen. B. C. 

17 

224 

Bodh Gaya 

On the polished VajrSsana slab. 1st Cen. A. D. 
or 1st Cen. B. C. 

64 

225 

Bodh Gaya 

15 inscriptions on pillars and 2 on copings of 
railings. All refer to the Lady ‘‘Kurahgp’ 1st 
Cen. A. D. or Ist Cen. B. C. 

64 

226 

Bodh Gaya 

On the stone railing. It refers to lady "SirirtiS?' 
1st Cen. A. D. or Ist Cen. B. C. 

64 

227 

Bodh Gaya 

On a stone railing. It refers to lady Magodevi 
1st Cen. A. D. or 1st Cen. B. C. 

64 

228 

Nongadh 

On a broken sandstone imi^e. Ist Cen. A. D. 

340,342 

329 

Mamdar hill 

On the rock on the ascent of the hill. 1st Cen.A.D. 

258 

230 

Hajipur 

On “Kusban railing”. 1st Cen. A. D. 

158 

231 

Basarh 

On a seal. It reads "Bhagaoata Adityasya". 

27 

252 

Basarh 

On a seal. It refers to "Mahadtvi Prabhadamd, 

27 

233 J 

^Rajgir 

On a sculpture from Maniy^ Math. It refers to 
Raja ^renika. 1st Cen. A. D. 

444 

234 

Rajasan 

On a stone pillar. 3rd Cen. A. D. 

430 

235 

Rajgir 

On a sculpture from Maniyar Math. It refers to 
Maninaga. 1st Cen. A. D. 

444 


INSCRIPTIONS IN LATER BRAHMI OR GUPTA SCRIPT ARRANGED 
CHRONOLOGICALLY WITH APPROXIMATE DATES 


236 Dharwat On a seal. 4th Cen> A. D. jjg 

237 Dharwat On a seal. 4th Cen. A. D. jjg 

238 Lamiya Nandangadh On a birch-leaf. 4th Cen. A. D. 243 

239 Rajgir In Sonbhandar Cave. It refers to Jain Muni 

Vairadeva. 4th Cen. A. D. (?), 453 

240 Basarh On about 720 seals. 4th to 5th Cen. A. D. 25 

241 Basarh On about 235 seals. 4tb to 5th Cen. A. D. * 27 


242 Basarh On terracotta ink-stand. It reads “Vidasatasaya” 

4th to 5th Cen. A. D. 


81 


23 
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243 PalM On a aea| from Kumrahar. It refers to Artgfth 

vikara”. 4th to 5th Gen> A. D. 

844 Rajgir On a seal from New Fort area. It refers to 

Jitutrakshita. 4thCen.A. D. 

245 Sullanganj On a Buddha image. 4th to 5th Cen. A. D. 

246 Stdtangflnj On another Buddha image. 4th to 5th Cen. A.D. 

247 Sultanganj On seals found in miniature 4th to 5th 

Cen. A. D. 

248 Nalanda On bricks from votive stupas in Site No. 3. 4th 

to 5th Cen. A. D. 

249 Daryapur Parvati On a lac seal. It reads, “Rodakas/a Saihgha^a” 

4th to 5th Cen. A. D. 

850 Nagarjuni hill In Vapi cave. It refers to one Vasu of Videsa 
(VidiSa ?). 4th to 5th Cep. A. D. 

251 Rajgir On an image of Mahavira. 5th Cen. A. D. 

252 Manjhi On a brick. It refers to Prathvnaditya, 5th Cen. A J), 

253 Mundefiiari hill Belqw Toch hgures of Yahshi anif, Yakshini. 

5th to 6th Cen. A. D. 

254 Mundesvari hil Op the rocks of the hUl. They are short recor^ 

of visitors, fth to 6th Cen. A. D. 

255 Bodh Gaya On pedestal of a Buddha image. It refers to 

Sthamra MahatCaman. 6th to 7th Cen. A. D. 

856 Bodh Gaya On a stone railing. It refers to Amogha. 6th to 

7th Gen. A. D. 

257 Bodh Cdya On a stone railing. It refers to BedkarakasUta. 

6th to 7th Cen. A. D. 

258 Bodh Gaya On a atone railing. It refers to Polihara. 6th to 

7th Cen. A. D. 

259 Bodh Gaya On a Buddha image. It refers to Dharmagupta 

and Damshirastna of TishyamralWha, 6th to 7th 
Cen. A. D. 

260 Bodh Gaya It records endowment to the Great Temple. 6th 

to 7th Cen. A. D. 

261 Bodh Gaya On the stone railing. It refers to Sramana Pra- 

khyBakirti. 6 th to 7th Cen. A. D. 

262 LauriyaNandangadh On a number of tablets. They contain the 


892 

468 

556 

566 

856 

331 

96 

196 

460 

230 

293 

293 

65 

64 

65 
65 

65 

63 

65 


263 

264 

265 

266 
267 

£68 


Buddhist creed formula. 6th to 7th Cen. A. D. 
Jahngtra Under rock-out image of Surya. 7th Cen. A. D. 
Jahngira Near rock-out image at Bais Karan. 7th Cen. A. D, 
Jahngira Under a rock-out image at Bais Karan. 7th Cen. A,D. 
Jahngira On rock-out foot-prints at Bais Karan. 7th Cen. A.D. 

Mandar hill On rock near rock-out Ganesa image. It refers 

to Balabhadra. 7th Cen. A. D. 

Mundesvari hill On a loose stone. 7th Cen. A. D. (?) (Reported 
by Buchanan). 


238 

180 

180 

180-1 

180 

259 

293 
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269 JV alanda At tenijfle site No. 2. They are records of Tilgrims. 

?th Cen. A. D. 33I 

270 Barabarhitt On the ims^e of Durga in SiddheSvnranatha 

temple. 7th Cen. A. D. 71 

271 JfagflrjumMll In Gopi Cave. It rtfcra to Acharja To^nandok 

7th Cen. A. D. 298 

272 J^agarjum hill InVaplCave. It refers to JcAayW ^ri FogaBanda 

7th Cen. A. D. 298 

273 Satgion ■ “Numerous inscriptions on the rocks.” 7th Cen. A. D. 527 

274 Rajaona On a sculptured pillar. There are two short ins- 

criptiotiS in perpendicular lines. 7th to 8th Cen. A.D. 428 

275 Rajaona On a seulptured pillar, below an image of a 

seated goddess. There are twO insariptions of 
which one refers to Srt Bhttha-kshudim. 7th to 8th 
Cen. A. D. 428-9 

276 RajadMt On another seulptured pillar. There are several 

short inseriptions giving names like Ranasura, 

Rajjata etc. 7th to 8th Cen. A. D. 429 

277 Rttjaoka On an image of l^irvatl. 7th to 8th Cen. A. D. 429 

278 Uren On rock inside “chaitya carving.” 8th Cen. A. D, 585 

279 Dto-Markandeja On a stone now missing. It is said to mention 

the name of a king of the Chero tribe. Its appror 

xlmate date is not known. Ill 


INSCRIP fiONS IN “SHELL” CHARACTERS WHICH ARE BELIEVED 
TO BELONG TO 6th TO 8th CENTURIES A. D. 


280 

Bijak-Pahar 

On rock, at the foot of the hill. There are two 
inscriptions. 

55 

281 

Rajaona 

On two stone pillars. 


282 

Kolhua 

On the Asokan pillar. 

231 

283 

Khenhill 

22 inscriptions on fort walls, pavements and steps. 

20s 

284 

Lauriya Ararai On the Asokan pillar. 

233 

235 

Rajgir 

On the rocks in Banganga area. 

451-2 

286 

Raigir 

In the Sonbhandar cave. 

453 

287 

Uren 

Inscriptions in curious cuneiform-headed characters. 

585 

INSCRIPTIONS IN KUTILA CHARACTERS DATED APPROXIMATELY 
TO 9th TO 11th CENTURIES A. D. 

288 

Tutrahi 

On “Some” of the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
images. 9th Cen. A. D. 

577 


289 Datyapur Parvati On a Buddhist image. It contains the Buddhist 

creed formulae. 96 

INSCRIPTIONS IN OLD NAGARl CHARACTERS 
ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY WITH APPROXIMATE DATES 

290 Patharghalta hill On a stone slab in Bate^ara temple. 8th to 

9th Cen. A. D. 


369 
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291 

Kolhua 

On a Buddhist image. 8th to 9th Cen. A. D. 

213 

292 

Rajgir 

On a number of day tablets from New Fort area. 

They contain the Buddhist creed formula. 8th to 

9th Cen. A. D. 

469 

293 

Nalanda 

On a bronze image. It refers to a Buddhist monk 
named ManjafTtoarman. 9th Cen. A. D. 

334 

294 

Hilsa 

On an image of T^a. It contains invocation to 
the goddess. 9th Cen. A. D. 

168 

295 

Bilsa 

On the above image of T^a. It contains the 
Buddhist creed formulae. 9th Cen. A. D. 

168 

296 

Dharttwat 

On nine seals of unburnt clay found in a temple. 

9th to 10th Cen. A. D. 

118 

297 

Dharaieat 

On two sculptures, 9th to 10th Cen. A. D. 

116 

298 

Dharawat 

On two sculptures. They contain the Buddhist 
creed formula. 9th to 10th Cen. A. D. 

117 

299 

Kutkihar 

It refers to Abhaya-chandra-muni. 9th to 10th Cen. A.D. 

226 

300 

Buddhapur 

On a boundary pillar. It refers to lord of Panchet. 

11th Cen. A. D. 

71 

301 

Buddhapar 

On a number of memorial pillars. 9th to 10 Cen. A. D. 

71 

302 

Hfuanpur Kako Oa an image. It refers to Vantja ^ri Rama Haga 

9th to 10th Cen. A. D. 

164 

303 

Bhaskinath 

On a sculpture in a Siva temple. 10th Cen. A.D. 

42 

304 

Butam 

On a stone slab. 10th Ce n. A. D. 

73 

305 

Gaya 

On giva-Parvati image in a temple on Brabma- 
yoni hill. 10th to 11th Cen. A. D. 

138 

306 

Kiul 

On numerous lac seals. They contain the Buddhist 
creed formula. 10th to 11th Cen. A. D. 

209-10 

307 

Ktsariya 

On a sculptured Vishnu slab. It refers to one 
Chandradatta, son of Suryyadalta. 10th to 12th Cen. A,D. 

201 

308 

Kent 

On two Buddhist images. They contain the 
Buddhist creed formula. 10th to 12th Cen. A.D. 

202 

309 

Rajgir 

On a number of clay tablets from Venuvana area. 

It contains the Buddhist creed formula, 11th Cen. A.D. 

470 

310 

Gholamara 

On an image of Durga. It refers to a donor named 
Sadhoka, It is in “Nagari of Proto-Bengali type”. 

11th to 12th Cen. A.D. 

145 

311 

Bodh-Gaya 

It refers to Udayairi of Simhala (Ceylon). 11th 
to 12th Cen. A. D. 

66 

312 

Patna 

On an earthen jar. It refers to one Kaivartaka. 

11th to 12th Cen. A. D. 

400 

313 

Palamau 

On an image of Buddha. It contains the creed 
formula. 12th Cen. A. D. 

350 

314 

Basra Kol 

On a atone slab. It contains a dharatii or magic 
litany. 12th Cen. A. D. 

166 
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315 

1 

1 

It refers to Achatya Buddhasena, lord of Pithu 




I3th Cen. A. D. 

'• '66’ 


INSCRIPTIONS IN OLD NAGARI SCRIPT WITHOUT 
APPROXIMATE DATES 


316 

Amaithi 

On a Jain sculpture. 

■V3 

317 

Baidjanatha 

It refers to Sita. 

9 

318 

Chechgaongadh 

On rock. It refers to “Srayaki Rathhabansidhara” 
and to “ChiehUagara”. 

83 

319 

Gaja 

In the Vishpu temple. 

132 

320 

Gaja 

On a atone lintel in Nrisimha temple. 

132 

321 

Gaya 

On back of door lintel in Nrisimha temple. 

132 

322 

Gaya 

On a wall of FhalgvUvara temple. 

133 

323 

Gaya 

On a pillar in Phalgvi^vara temple. 

133 

324 

Gaya 

On a pillar of the porch in Gadadhara temple 

134 

325 

Gheyan 

On a Buddha image. It refers to Sthavira Ratnasimha. 

144 

326 

Ghosrawan 

On a Nirv^a sculpture. It contains the creed 
formula and mentions one “RevasatUi’\ 

146 

327 

Ghosrawan 

On the image of Simha-vahint (i.e. Durga). It 
refers to the donor Dharmag/iosha, 

146 

328 

Gifiak 

On 84 Lac seals. They contmn the Buddhist 
creed formula. 

151 

329 

Gtaefi 

On five Buddhist images. Three of them contain 
the creed formula. 

155 

330 

Gurpa hill , 

On "some” Buddhist images. They contain the 
creed formula. 

157 

331 

Harlajari 

On two sculptures. 

161 

332 

Hasra Kol 

On an'image of Mahakafyapa (?) 

167 

333 

Hasra Kol 

■ On an image of Akshobhya. 

167 

334 

Hasra Kol 

On a Buddha inu^e. 

167 

335 

Hasra Kol 

On an image. • 

167 

336 

Hasra Kol 

On a sandstone pillar. 

167 

337 

Imadpur 

On a group of bronze figures of Narayana, Lakshml 
and Saraswati. ' ’ 

' - -t ■'ji 

172-3 

338 

Imadpar 

On a group of bronze figures of Balarama, Krishnst , 
and Subhadra. 

17^-5 

339 

Imadpur 

On a group of bronze figures of GaneSa, Virbhadra 
and Marrikas. 

1724 

340 

Imadpur 

On a brass image of Vishnu. 

172-3 

341 

Imadpur 

On a brass image of Gane^a. 

172-3 

342 

Indape 

On four terracotta medallions. 

174 

343 

Jaynagar 

(details not available). 

187 

344 

Jithian 

On "a few” of the Buddhist images. They contain 
the creed formula. 

188 

345 

Kauva Del 

On an image in the temple. It contains the Bud¬ 
dhist creed formulc. 

198 
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346 

Kheri hill 

Oa a sandstoae slab. Tt refers to one Prespa 

’ K. 



Ramamtja. 

206 

347 

Kispa 

On two life-size images of fiuddha. t^ey 
tain the creed formulae. 

208 

348 

Kispa 

On an image of Tara (?) 

208 

349 

Konch 

On Buddhist sculptures. They contain the creed 
formula. 

214 

330 

Kulttha hill 

On a Buddist image. It contains the creed formula. 

217 

35l 

Kurkihar 

On 93 bronzes. 

325 


Kurkihar 

On an image of Tar3. 

225 

353 

Kurkihar 

On two Buddhist images. 

225 

354 

Kurkihar 

On seven Buddhist images. 

325 

<155 

Kurkihar 

(There are in all nine inscriptions). 

226 

^56 

Lai 

On “some” images. 

228 

357 

Lakhisarai 

On an images of GaneSa. 

229 

338 

Manora 

On an image. 

2 to 

359 

Masar 

Two inscriptions on two Jain images of Adinatha. 

274 

360 

Masar 

On a Jain image of Ajitanatha. 

274 

361 

Masar 

On a Jain image of Sambhunatha. 

274 

362 

Monghjr 

On a Budha image. It contains the creed formuli 

28B 

363 

Jfagarjuni hill 

Records of visitors. 

298 

364 

Jfalanda 

On two votive stupas, iTiey contain the creed formtda; 

333 

365 

Jfalanda 

On a bas-relief of AshtaSakti. 

334 

366 

Jialanda 

On a stone. It refers to a monh named Vipiila- 
trtmitra and to Somapura, 

334 

367 

Jfalanda 

On two clay seals. 

3U 

368 

Jfalanda 

On a clay seal. It mentions a minister named 
Sagara. 

334 

369 

Jfalanda 

On numerous seals of individuals. 

334 

370 

Jfalanda 

On numerous seals of officials. 

334 

371 

Jfalanda 

On numerous seals of JanapadaS. 

334 

372 

Jfalanda 

On numerous seals of villages. 

335 

373 

Jfalattia 

On numerous seals rf monasteries. 

384 

374 

Jfalanda 

On numerous votive tablets. 

334 

375 

OngaH 

On two Buddhist images. 

343 

376 

Ongari 

On a stone slab. 

342 

377 

Pandra 

On a slab in a temple. 

360 

378 

Para 

On an image of a goddess. 

364 

379 

Patna 

On an image of Jambhala from Chhoti Pahadi 
hilL It contains the Buddhist creed fbrmula. 

384 

380 

Patna 

On “numerous” terracotta seals and plaques from 
Kumrahar. 

391 

381 

Patna 

On a stone piece from Kumrahar. It refers to 
“Chero” (a tribe ?). 

351 
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382 

Patna 

a BtQAe from 

zm 

m 

Pawapuri 

On the image of Sun-goch 

422 

384 

Rajaoi^ 

On 0 Buddha imag& 

411 

385 

Rajgir 

On an image of Buddha f>om ^mbisva road. 

450 

38& 

Rajgit 

. Qn munerous terracotta plaques from. Gridhra- 




{(Ufa hiU« They contain the Buddhist cf^d formula.^ 

• m 


Rajgir 

On a brinlt from an old well ip Btmganga a>‘ea. 

■ 45| 

388 

Rajgir 

Sonbhandar caves. There are “a number of short 




epigrapks.” '■ 

453 

389 

Rajgir 

On a Buddhist image from the hot-apmgs area. 




It contains the creed formula. '' ' ' 

■ m 

3dO 

Rajgir 

On a Buddhist ims^e from SuraJ Kund. It eon- 




. tains the creed formula. 

463 

391 

Rajgir 

On Jain images from the Vaibhara hilL 

460 

392 

Rafgir 

Qn several Buddhist images from Udaygiri hilL 

They contain the creed formula. 

465 

393 

Roh 

. On a stone slab in a well. 

m 

394 

Sandhail hill 

Short records in Sita Thapa cave» 

510 

395 

Sarthm 

On a Buddha image. It contains the creed formula. 

513-4 

396 

Shtikhpura 

On the roch near iock.«ut pass. 

533 

397 

Simaria 

On a Buddha image. It refers to fhakkura Buddhastna 




and contains the creed formula. 

941 

398 

Srinagar 

"faint inscriptions” on pillars of theSaivsf^J - - 

temple. 

551 

399 

Srit^irikh 

On imago of HaraGauru 

558 

400 

SringirVch 

On a female figure. 

' m 

401 

Sringirikh 

On a stone. 

552 

402 

Sringirikh 

On a Buddhis image. It refers to one SvMha. 

3St 

403 

Tapttban 

On a rock. 

' 96) 

404 

Ttlhara 

On three Buddhist images. They contain the cr^ed ' 
formula. 

9«3 

*05 

Telhara 

On a Buddhist image. It refers to oae Pra^hasena^ 

345 

406 

Ttlhara 

On a human figure on stone. It refers to ant 
oilman or Teli named Vriddhaka* 

963 

407 

Ttlhara 

On lintel in the mesque. ftmentioos one Tesnpati, 

964 

408 

Telkupi 

(Details not available.) 

HO 

409 

Tetrawan 

On a colossal Buddha image. It contains the. 
creed formula. 

573 

410 

Tetrawan 

On the image of Pupde^va>i. 

574 

411 

Tttrawah 

On an image. 

994 

412 

Thakurganj 

On “some stones”. 

575 

413 

Tutrahi 

“Other records” near the rock-cut image of Durga. 

575 

414 

Umga 

On a granite block on the hill. 

582 

415 

Urtn 

On the rock near Lorik-ka-gjmr. 

584 

416 

Uren 

On rock near the south eastern part of the hill. 

585 
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Rtge 

417 

Urn 

On rock at the south-eastern part of the hill. It 




refers to one Jaju. 

585 

418 

Urn 

On “niunerous” Buddhist images and votive stupas. 




They contain the creed formula. 

585 

419 

Urn 

On a Buddhist Image. It refers to one Udaya. 

586 

420 

Urn 

On “many” Buddhist images at Kali Mata temple. 

586 

421 

Urn 

On an image of Gane4a at Kalimata temple. 

586 


INSCRIPTIONS IN DEVANAGARI OR MODERN NAGARI 




SCRIPT WITH APPROXIMATE DATES. 


422 

Bodh-Gaya 

In the Great Temple. They, are short records 



* 

of pilgrims. 14th Cen. A. D. 

67 

423 

Lachhaur 

On a Jain image. 14th Cen. A. D. ? 

227 

424 

Badh-Gaja 

It refers to Jimtdasa of Parvata (i-e. Multan). 




15th to 16th Cen. A. D. 

66 

425 

Hajipur 

On gateways of the mosque (or fort ?) In Hindi. 




16th Cen. A.D. 

159 

426 

Bithmgadh 

“A number of” inscriptions in “debased Nagari”. 




17th to I8th Cen. A. D. 

58 


INSCRIPTIONS IN DEVANAGARI WITHOUT 




APPROXIMATE DATES. 


427. 

Dto Barunarak 

Near the entrance of the large temple. 

101 

428 

Mandar hill 

Near rock^ut Gaiie4a figure. There are two 


t • 


inscriptions. 

25S6 

429 

Mandar hill 

On “nondescript tombs and cenotaphs”. 

260 

430 

Chton 

On the wall of a cave. It is in “rather modem 




characters” (i. e. Devan agari ?) 

84 

431 

Hansa 

On pillars. 

160 

432 

Islampur 

(Details are not available.) 

176 

433 

Kuluha hill 

On rock near Mandava Mandai. 

219 

434 

Kuluha hill 

On Jain rock-cut sculptures. 

219 

435 

Panchel 

On gates of the fort. 

359 

436 

Panchet 

In a temple. 

359 

437 

Parasnath hill 

(There are two inscriptions). 

366 

438 

Pawapuri 

In Jain temples. (There are a number of inscriptions). 

422 

439 

Rajgir 

On a Jain charana-Paduka or footprint. 

465 

440 

Rajgir 

On a sculptured slab. 

465 

441 

Umgrt 

On doorways, pillars etc. of the main temple. There 




are a number of short records. 

581 

442 

Umga 

“Several illegible inscriptions on the rocks of the 




hill” in Devanagari (?) 

582 


INSCRIPTIONS DATED ACCORDING TO THE HIJRI ERA. 


443 

A. H. 640 

Bihar, it is of the time of Sultan Alauddin Masud 




Shah of Delhi and it refers to the Governor 




Abul Path Tughril. 

54 
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444 

A.H. ^3 

it is of the mgn of Sultan ^asirudcjiis 
Mahmud of Delhi and refers to Governor Arsalan 

Tatjur Ipian of Bihar. , . 

54 

445 

A. H. 697 

Kagol, in the tomb of Makhdum Maulana Nur. 

191 

446 

A. H. 6?7 

Lakhisarai, in the tomb of Makhdum Shah. It 
refers to Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikans of Bengal 




and to one Ulugh Khan. 

2 i8 

447 

A. H. 709 

Bihar, on the gateway of Hatim Khan’s palace. 

It refers to Hatim Khan, Governor of Bihar, under 

Sultan Fiiuz Shah of Bengal. 

52 

448 

A. H. 715 

Bihar, on a stone slab from the tomb of Badruddin 
Badr-i-Alam. It refers to Hatim Khan, Governor 
of Bihar, under Sultan Firuz Shah of Bengal. 


449 

A. H. 732 

Bihar, from Bay ley Sarai. It refers to Sultan 




Muhammad Tt^hlaq of Delhi. 

53 

450 

A. H. 737 

Bihar, from the tomb of Pir Pahar. It refers to 
one Mubarak Muhammad, a relation of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi. 

48 

451 

A. H. 753 

Bihar, on the eastern entrance of Ibrahim Bayu’s tomb. 

49 

452 

A. H. 758 

Bihar, from the tomb of Ibrahim Bayu. It refers 
to Ibrahim Bayu and to Sultan Firuz Tughlaq 
of Delhi. 

49 

453 

A. H. 761 

Bihar, on a slab in the tomb of Badruddin Badr-i-Alam. 

50 

454 

A. H. 767 

Bihar, from Bayley Sarai. 

55 

455 

A. H. 792 

Bihar, in a mosque in Kabiruddin-ganj. It refers 
to the reign of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq of 

Delhi and to one Khwaja Ziya. 

51 

456 

A. H, 798 

Maoer, on the wall of a tomb. It refers to the 
reign of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi. 

267 

457 

A. H. 799 

Bihar, in the building called Chhota Takyah. 

It refers to Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi 
and to one Ziya-ul-Haq. 

62 

458 

A.H. 847 

Bediban, inside a Hindu temple. It refers to 
Sultan Mahmud Shah of Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur. 

36 

459 

A. H. 847 

Bihar, on a stone slab. It refers to the reign of 
Mahmud Shah of Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur. 

51 

460 

A. H. 850 

Bhagalpur, on a tomb in Rani Bibi’s garden. It 
refers to Sultan Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. 

40 

461 

A. H. 859 

Bihar, in Paharpur Jami Masjid, It refers tq 
Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur. 

51 

462 

A. Ff. 859 

Bihar, in Paharpur Jami Masjid. It refers to the 
reign of Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur. 

X 

463 

A. H. 902 

Monghyr, in the tomb of Pir Shah Nafah. It 
refers to Muzaffar Hussain Shah of Bengal and 
to prince Danyal. 

m 


82 
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464 A. H. 906 Ismailpur. It refers to king Hussain Shah of 

Jaunpur. 176 

465 A. H. 908 Umarpur, inside a mosque. It refers to Alauddin 

Hussain Shah of Bengal. 578-79 

466 A H. 909 Saran Khas, on the back of a scidptured slab. 

It refers to the reign of Hussain Shah. 512 

467 A. H. 916 Patna, on a stone slab in Begu Hajjam’s mosque. 

It refers to the reign of Alauddin Shah of Bengal. 411 

468 A. H. 920 Gogri, in a mosque. It refers to king Hussain 

Shah of Bengal. 153 

469 A. H. 949 Patna, in Sher Shah’s mosque, 412 

470 A. H. 950 Rohtas fort, in Jami Masjid. It refers to Sher 

Shah and Haibat Khan. 533 

471 A, H. 950 Paingti, from the gate of the enelosure of the tomb 

of the Pir. 347 

472 A. H, 951 Telhara, in the enclosure of Sangi Mosque. It is 

of the reign of Sher Shah. 554 

473 A, H, 952 Sasaram, in the tomb of Sher Shah. It records 

completion of the tomb by Salim or Islam Shah. 521 

474 A, H. 960 Hasanpur Kako, on the gateway in Bibi Kamalo’s 

tomb. It refers to one Ahmad Hussain. 164 

475 A H. 960 Bihar, from Bayley Sarai. 55 

476 A H. 964 Rajmahal, on the grave of Qazi Ibrahim Khan. 481 

477 A, H. 973 Bihar, on a mosque near Ibrahim Bayu’s tomb. 49 

478 A. H‘ 977 Bihar, from the tomb of Sbah Sharfuddin. It 

refers to Sulaiman Kararani of Bengal. 49 

479 A. H, 982 Mancr, on the main gate of Chhoti Dargab. The 

date of this inscription is variously read as A. H. 

1002, 1022 or 1032 also. 267 

480 A. H, 983 Maner, on Tangur Kuli Khan’s tomb. 267 

481 A, H. 986 Rohtas fort, in Habash Khan’s tomb. It refers 

to emperor Akbar. 50g 

482 A H, 987 Rohtas fort, on the tomb of Saqi Sultan. 502 

483 A. H. 1004 Bihar, in Juma Masjid. It refers to Ikhtiyar Khan. 51 

484 A. H. 1005 Rohtas fort, from Hathi gate of Mahal Sarai. It 

refers to Raja Man Singh. 495-6 

485 A.//. 1905 Rohtas fort, from Hathi Gate of Mahal Sarai. It 

refers to Raja Man Singh. 495-6 

486 A. H. 1095 Rohtas fort, from Hathi Gate of Mahal Sarai. It 

refers to Raja Man Singh. 495-6 

487 A. H, 1007 Monghyr, inside a well. It refers to the Governor 

Makhsus Khan. 288 

488 A. H, 1014 Maner, on the gateway of Badi Dargah. 267 
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489 

A.H. 1015 

Rohtas fort, on the Kathautiya gate. It is in 
Sanskrit and refers to Raja Man Singh. 

493, 
494, 505 

490 

A. H. 1015 

Rohtas fort, on the Kathantiya gate. It refers to 
Raja Man Singh. 

493, 
494, 505 

491 

A. H. 1017 

Maner, on the entrance gate of Chhoti Dargah. 

267 

492 

A. H .1022 

Maner, on the entrance of the mosque attached to 
Chhoti Dargah. 

267 

493 

A. H. 1023 

Patna, in Mirza Masum's mosque. 

412 

494 

A. H. 1025 

Patna, in Mirza Masum’s mosque. 

412 

496 

A. H. 1023 

Maner, in the mosque attached to Chhoti Dargah. 
It refers to Ibrahim Khan. 

264 

496 

A. H. 1036 

Patna, in the Patharki Masjid. It refers to prince 
Parveez, son of the emperor Jahangir. 

413 

497 

A. H. 1038 

Patna, in Saif Khan’s Idgah. It refers to Saif Khan, 
Governor of Bihar. 

418 

498 

A. H. 1042 

Patna, on a gate of fort. It refers to one Firoz 
Jung Khan. 

411 

499 

A. H. 1056 

Patna, in Haji Ghand’s mosque. It refers to 




Shaista Khan. 

415 

500 

A. H. 1061 

Patna, in Doondi Bazar Mosque. 

415 

501 

A. H. 1064 

Patna, on the grave of Shah Sujawal in Shah 
Arzani’s tomb. 

413 

502 

A. H. 1068 

Kharagpur, inside an old mosque. 

204 

503 

A. H. 1072 

Patna, in Dhai Kangura Masjid. It refers to one 
Mirza Noori. 

415 

504 

A. H. 1074 

Monghyr, in the “mosque house”. It refers to one 
Mirza Wali Beg. 

289 

505 

A. H. 1078 

Patna, in Roza Mosque. It refers to the emperor 
Aurangzeb. 

415 

506 

A. H. 1100 

Patna, in Ambar Masjid. It refers to one Khwaja 
Amb, Nazir of Shaista Khan. 

415 

507 

A. H. 1100 

Patna, Umed Khan’s Mosque. It refers to Buzurg 
Umed Khan, Governor of Bihar. 

415 

508 

A.H. 1103 

Maner, in Jami Masjid. 

267 

509 

A. H. 1114 

Patna, in Sultanganj mosque. It refers to a lady 
named Tajo, wife of Shaikh Badri. 

416 

510 

A.H. 1122 

Patna, in the tomb of Shah Kaley. 

417 

511 

A H. 1124 

Patna, on the grave-stone of Shah Shahbaz in the 
tomb of Shah Arzani. 

413 

512 

A. B. im 

Rohtas fort, in the tomb of Mirza Abul Ula. It 
refers to Mirza Abul Ula as grandson of Nawab 
Ghazi Khan. 

501 

513 

A. B. 1142 

Patna, in the Khwaja Kalan police station. 

418 

514 

A. B. 1150 

Patna, in Malsalami masjid. 

421 
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s.ifo. 



515 

A. a. 1158 

Patna, on the grave-stone of Shah Basant in Shah 
Arzani’s tomb. 

413 

516 

A. H. 1161 

Patna, on the tomb of a lady named Rahmunnisa. 

418 

517 

A.H. 1173 

Patna, on the tomb of Monirud-dowla. 

418 

518 

A.H. 1174 

Patna, on the tomb of Mir Afzal. 

418 

519 

A. H. 1175 

Bihar, it is of the time of the emperor Shah Alam. 

55 

520 

A. H. 1185 

Patna, on the grave-stone of Shah Karimulla in 
Shah Arzani’s tomb. 

413 

521 

A. H. 1187 

Patna, in the mosque of Mir Ashraf. 

418 

522 

A. H. 1189 

Patna, in the tomb of Mir Ashraf. 

418 

523 

A. H. 1189 

Patna, on the tomb of a lady. 

418 

524 

A. a. 1190 

Patna, in Sbish Mahal mosque. 

419 

525 

A. a. 1191 

Patna, in Cmhatta Bari Mosque. 

419 

526 

A. a. 1196 

Patna, in Danka-ki-Imli Masjid. 

419 

527 

A. a. 1200 

Patna, in Doolyghat Mosque- 

419 

528 

A. a. 1202 

Patna, in Fakrauddowla’s mosque. 

419 

529 

A. a. 1211 

Patna, on the grave of Shah Ghulam Hussain in 
Shah Arzani’s tomb. 

413 

530 

A. a. 1218 

Sasaram, in the tomb of Chandan Shaheed. 

517 

531 

A. a. 1226 

Patna, on the grave-stone of Shah Ibadulla in 
Shah Arzani’s tomb. 

417 

532 

A. a. 1233 

Arrah, in Maula Bagh Masjid. 

6 

533 

A. a. 1252 

Patna, on the grave-stone of Shah Karim Bux in 
the tomb of Shah Arzani. 

413 

534 

A. a. 1258 

Patna, in the tomb of Shah Arzani. 

412 

535 

A. a. 1263 

Patna, in Wahid Ali’s mosque. 

416 

536 

A a. 1296 

Sasaram, in a mosque on Tara Chandi hill. 

517 

JV.M 

. ForA. H. 

807 cp. inscription of V.S. 1455 or L.S. era 292 at No. 35 above. 


UNDATED INSCRIPTIONS IN ARABIC OR PERSIAN 


537 

Basarh 

On an alms bowl of Buddha. It refers to Mahmud 
and Sabuktagin of Gazni. 

33 

538 

Bihar 

In Ibrahim Bayu’s tomb. 

49 

539 

Hasanpur Kaka 

On a stone slab in Kamalo Bibi's tomb. It refers 



to Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah of Bengal. 

164 

540 

Jaru 

In enamel decoration in the old mosque. 

184 

541 

Sasaram 

In the tomb of Hassan Khan Sur. 

518 

542 

Hajipur 

On gateways of the mosque or fort (?). 

159 

543 

Bihar 

In the tomb of Shah Charam Posh. It is in “several 
yards of finely carved Persian verse”. 

50 

544 

Bihar 

In the tomb of Shah Charam Posh. 

50-1 

545- 

Patna 

In Mirza Masum’s mosque. 

412 

546 

Ganga P,asad 

There are “several inscriptions in Toghra characters". 

125 

547 . 

Palamau 

On two stone slabs from the mosque near gate of 
old fort. 

352 
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548 

Palfm 

in Shishmahal mosque. There are two inscriptions. 

Page 

419 

549 

Rajrnahal 

In Sangi Dalan. 

475 

550 

Rajmahal 

On a stone slab in Maina Bibi’s tomb. 

480 

551 

Saran Khas 

On a navagraha stone slab, in Tughra characters. 

512 

552 

Silao 

“Numerous” inscriptions. 

5«) 

553 

Umga 

On doorways, pillars etc. of the main temple. They 
are short records in Kufic characters. 

582 


MISCELLANEOUS DATED INSCRIPTIONS 


The dates in Hijri era of these inscriptions are not readily 
available in the references quoted in the text; but the equivalent 
dates in Christian era only are stated.) 


554 

1543 A. D. 

Hilsa, in the tomb of Juman Madari. 

169 

555 

1604 A. D. 

Hilsa, on a slab in the tomb of Juman Madari. It 
refers to the reign of Jahangir, son of Akbar. 

169 

556 

1618 A. D. 

Sasaram, in a mosque at the foot of Chandan 
Shaheed hill. It refers to the reign of Jahangir. 

517 

557 

1133 to 1636 AJ). Sasaram, in the Idgah to the west of Sher 
Shah’s tomb. It has four inscriptions of dates from 
1633 to 1636 A. D. 

535 

558 

1686 to 1638 A.D. Akbarpur, on the gate of the tomb of Malik 
Wisal. It refers to the reign of Shah Jahan. 

1 

559 

1641 A. D. 

Pawapuri, in the Jain temple in the village. 

422 

560 

1643 A D. 

Deoghar, in the temple of Kali. It refers to one 
Harinatha. 

105.6 

561 

1646 A. D. 

Bihar, on a Christian tomb. 

51 

562 

1668^9 A. D. 

Chainpur, in the Jama Masjid. 

77 

563 

1677 A. D. 

Tilothu, in a mosque. 

575 

564 

1683 A. D. 

Deoghar, in the temple of Savitri. It is in Bengali. 
Its date is also read as 1692 A. D. 

106 

565 

1693 A. D 

Bihar, on a Christian tomb. 

51 

566 

1712 A. D. 

Deoghar, in Kali temple. It refers to one Jainarain. 

106 

567 

1747 A. D. 

Simraun, the temple of Kaukali, 

543 

568 

1762 A. D. 

Deoghar, in the temple of GaneSa. 

106 

569 

1764 A. D. 

Kathauli, on two Muslim tombs. 

196 

570 

1774 A. D. 

Gaya, in the temple of Yama on Freta^ila hill. 

142 

571 

1780 A. D. 

Kolhua, on the Asokan pillar. 

213 

572 

1786 A. D. 

Patna, at the Gola or granary. There are two 
identical inscriptions one in English & the other 
in Persian. 

419-20 

573 

1792 A.D. 

Kolhua, on the Asokan pillar. 

213 

574 

1792 A. D. 

Lauriya Nandangadh, on the Asokan pillar. 

235 

575 

1792 A. D. 

Lauriya Araraj, on the Asokan pillar. 

2334 

576 

1798 A. D. 

Gaya, on a bell in Vishnupada temple. 

131 

577 

1843 A. D. 

Gaya, in the temple on Brahmayoni hill. 

139 
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S.No. Page 

MISCELLANEOUS UNDATED INSCRIPTIONS IN OTHER SCRIPTS 
578 Dioghar In Baidyanatha temple. It refers to a Chola king 


and to a priest named Raghunatha. It is in Bengali 
characters. 159 

579 Bijak Pahar Two inscriptions on rock in “Old Orijra” characters. 55 

580 Deoghar In Baidyanatha temple. It contains an extract from 105^ 

Mandara-Mafidtm/a. It is in Mailhili characters. 254 

581 Gaya In Vishnupada temple. It is in Telugu characters. 130 


582 Harlajuri It refers to A'/imi/adria and is in “Proto-Bengali” script. I6l 

583 Lauriya Araraj On A^okan pillar. They are scribblings by visitors 

of which one refers to “Reuben Burrow” and date 

1792 A. D. 233-4 

INSCRIPTIONS IN CHINESE AND BURMESE. 


534 

Bodh-Gaya 

Chinese inscription of 1021 A. D. It refers to a 
Chinese priest named Yun-shu. 

67 

585 

Bodh-Gaya 

Chinese inscription of 1033 A. D. It refers to the 
Shung Emperor Tai Tsung. 

67 

586 

Bodh-Gaya 

Chinese record of two pilgrims. 

, 67^. 

587 

Bodh-Gaya 

Chinese record of another pilgrim. 

’ 67*^ 

588 

Bodh-Gaya 

Chinese inscription of a pilgrim named Cbi-L 

67 

589 

Bodh-Gaya 

Burmese inscription of 1295-98 A. D. It refers to 
repairs to the Great Temple. 

67 



Appendix C 


INDEX SHOWING CATEGORIES OF MONUMENTS 
AND THEIR LOCATIONS 

BRIDGES 

Bihar, Dharawat, Fatua, Monghyr, Rajmahal, Sasaram, Telhara. 

BUILDINGS, PALACES ETC 

Alinagar, Amaya, Arrah, Baidyanath, Bharatpuia, Bhojpur, Bihar, Doissa, 
Ibrahimpur, Itkhori, Jehanabad, Jharia, Kapaitha, Khagra, Khajuri, Rheri hill, 
Kurma, Mandar hill, Maulanagar, Monghyr, Nabinagar, Nagpheni, Nanpur, 
Paingti, Palamau, Palkot, Panchet, Patna, Purnea, Rajgir, Rohtasgadh, Sahugadh, 
Sasaram, Shalput, Shergadh, Simraun, Sutiambe, Tilothu, Umga. 

BURIAL SITES OR GROUNDS 
(See also “Asura sites” and “Cemeteries” below) 

Anigara, Bundu, Chokahatu, D^dmi, Dharawat, Digri, Gaya, Hansa, 
* * ' * 
Ichhos, Indpiri, Jharia, Khuntitola, Lauriya Nandangadh, Lupundgi, Oskea. 

' Pabanpur, Pokla, Sanrigaon. 

CAVES—SEE ROCK-CUT CAVES ETC 
CEMETERIES 

Pakbira and Suissa (Bhumiya Cemeteries); Chhapra (Dutch Cemetery). 
CENOTAPHS, CHHATTRIS OF SAMADHIS 

Baikunthpur, Bodh-Gaya, Gaya, Mandar hill, Para, Rajmahal, Roh'as- 
gadh, Sitakund. 

FORTS 

Afzalpur-Sarunda, Aganur, Alamnagar, Alinagar, Amawan, Amaya, 
Asurgadh, Badam, Bahadarpur, Bahadurganj, Balrajpur, Barabar hills, Barat, 
Barawang, Barew Barijangadh, Basarh, Bediban, Benusagar, Berautpur, Bettiah, 
Bhagwanpur, Bharatpura, Bhawara, Bhojpur, Bichna, Bihar, Bihia, Bijalgadh, 
Bilonja, Bimligadh, Biswak, Buxar, Chainpur^ Chakai, Champanagar, Chandi- 
mau, Chankigadh, Dadhar, Dalmi, Dapthu, Darauli, Darwabari, Daudnagar, 
Deo, Deogan, Deo-Markandeya, Dhabauli, Dharawat, Dharhara, Garohat, 
Ghosrawan, Gidhaur, Giriak, Gowor, Hajipur, Husepur, Ichhos, Indpe,Jagan- 
nathpur, Jaintgadh, Jalalgadh, Japla, Jaynagar (Darbhanga Dt.), Jaynagar 
(Monghyr Dt.), Jharia, Kabartal, Karjain, Katra, Kesnagadh, Kewara, Khaira, 
Khajuri, Kharagpur, Kheri hill, Kothi,KuIuha hill, Kunda, Kurkihar, Kutumba, 
Lakhiapur, Lakragadh, Lauria Nandangadh, Madhukar Chak, Mahuagadhi, 
Mandaur, Maner, Mangagh, Manjhi, Monghyr, Nabinagar, Narayanpur, Narsi, 
Naulakhagadh, Padmaul, Palamau, Panchet, Patharghata hill, Patna, Porohat, 
Purnea, Raghubirgadh, Rajgir, Ramgadh, Rohtasgadh, Ruam, Sahugadh, Sarkar- 
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gadh, Samdadahar, Sarandagadh, Sarsendi, Sasaram, Seor Muhammadabad, 
Shahpur, Shamshernagar, Shergadh, Sihaul, Sikandra, Sikligadh, Simraun, 
Singia, Sitakund, Srinagar, Subehgadh, Sumeshwar, Surajgarha, Tamolgadh, 
Teliagadhi, Tetrawan, Tilmi, Tutrahi, TJmarpur, Umga, Utrain. 

MONASTERIES (BUDDHIST) (SEE ALSO SITES-BUDDIST AND STUPAS) 
Basarh, Bihar, Daryapur-Paivati, Dharawat, Ghosrawan, Giriak, Hasra 
Kol, Kolhua, Kurkihar, Nalanda, Naulagadh, Patna, Rajaona, Rajgir, Sultanganj, 
Telhara, Tetrawan, Uren. 

MONASTERIES OR MATHAS (HINDU) 

Akbarpur, Bakraur, Bodh-Gaya, Charaut, Gaya. 

MOSQUES (SEE ALSO TOMBS-MUSLIM) 

Amarpur, Arrah, Barew, Bhagaipur, Bhawara, Bihar, Chainpur, Chirand, 
Daudnagar, Fulwari Sharif, Gogri, Hajipur, Hasanpura, Hasanpur-Kako, Hilsa, 
Ibrahimpur, lalampur, Ismailpur, Jahngira, Jam, Khajuri, Kharagpur, Maner, 
Maulanagar, Monghyr, Palamau, Patna, Purnea, Rajmahal, Rohtasgadh, Stir, 
sendi, Sasaram, Shamshernagar, Shergadh, Sikandra, Sikligadh, Silao, Siris, 
Sitamarhi, Telhara, Teliagadhi, Tilothu, Umarpur. 

PILLARS-MEMORIAL 
Buddhapur, Buram (Boram), Palpa. 

PILLARS-MONOUTHIC 

Bakraur, Deo-Barunarak, Ghatpila, Kheri hill, Kolhua, Lat, Laurjya- 
Arar^, Laurjya Nandangadh, Palkot, Rajasan, Rampurva, Salempyr, Sikligadh. 

ROADS 

Giriak, Hethian, Kheri hill, Rajgir, Sakrigalli, Simraun, Singhasuni. 

ROCK-CUT AND OTHERS CAVES 

Barabar hill, Barari, Cheon, Giriak, Guptesvar, Gurpa hill, Hitutola, 
Jaynagar, Jethian, Mora hill, Nagarjuni hill, Paharpur, Paingti. Patharghata, hill, 
Rajauli, Rajgir, Sasaram, Sitamarhi, Tapoban, Uren. 

ROCK-CUT PASSES (SEE ALSO ROADS AND SARAIS) 

Jethian, Sakrigalli, Sheikhpura. 

ROCK-CUT SCULPTURES, CARVINGS ETC 
Bimlig^dh, Cheehgaongadh, Jahngira, Kailas-Pahadi, Kauva-Dol, Kuluha 
hill, Mandar hill, Monghyr, Mundeshwari hill, Patharghata hill, Tutrahi, Uren. 

ROCK-OUT TEMPLES 
Colgong, Mahaudi hill. 

SARAIS (SEE ALSO ROADS AND ROGK-CUT-PASSES) 

Begusarai, Daudnagar, Islampur. 
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SATI MONUMENTS ,, 

Bihia, Darauli, Husepur, Palkot, Para, Patjjrwa, Sringirikh. 

SITES-ASURA (SEE ALSO SITES-PREHISTORIC) 

Anigara, Baheya, Belwadag, Biehna, Bisudih, Buruipa, Chokahatu, 
Digri, Etre, Gargaon, Gora, Indpiri, Kanthar-Toli, Khuntitola, Khunjia, Lohar- 
daga, Murud, Narakom, Oakea, Pandu, Pokla, Sanrigaon, Saridkhel, Toner. 

SITES-BUDDHIST (SEE ALSO STUPAS AND MONASTERIES- 
BUDDHIST AND TEMPLES-BUDDHIST) 

Afzalpur-Sarunda, Antiehak, Bihar, Biswak, Bodh-Gaya, Burha, Chandi- 
mau, Chillor, Chirand, Daryapur-Parvati, Dharawat, Don-Buzurg, Ghosrawan, 
Giriak, Hasra-Kol, Indape, Islampur, Jayanagar, Jethian, Jeya, Kalyanpur, 
Kan3i, Kauva-Dol, Keur, Kiul, Kolhua, Kurkihar, Lauriya-Nandangadh, 
Mahmuda, Nagarjuni hill, Nalanda, Naugadh, Ongari, Patharghata hill,' Patna, 
Rajaona, Rajgir, Rohoi, Sagardih, Saran Khas, Sarthua, Saura, Sawang, Simaria, 
Siwan, Sultanganj, Tapoban, Telhara, Tetrawan, Tiharia, Uren. 

SITES-PREHISTORIC (SEE ALSO SITES-ASURA) 

Biehna, Binda, Bisudih, Burhadi, Burju, Burahatu, Chaeho-Nawatoli, 
Chakradharpur, Chendagutu, Chenegutu, Ite, Jamalpur, Janumpiri, Jurdag, 
Kakra, Khanamonda, Omto, Pandu, Pangwa, Salgi, Sembua, Senegutu, Sodag, 
Soparan, Torangkhel. 

SITES AND MOUNDS (GENERAL) 

Baidyanath, Baliya Dih, Balrajpur, Bangaon, Bantara, Barabar hills, 
Barat, Barawang, Basarh, Belwa, Benusagar, Bhikaban, Bihta, Budhain, Buxar, 
Chankigadh, Cheon, Chillor, Chirand, Darwabari, Deogan, Deokali, Deokuli, 
Deokund, Deo-Markandeya, Dewaltand, Dighwa-Dubaoli, Dulua, Dumraul, 
Erkia, Fulwari-Sharif, Gajgaon, Garohat, Giriak, Gosopali, Hajipur, Hansa, 
Hasanpur Kako, Ibrahimpur, Imadpur, Indpe, Itkhori, Janibigha, Japla, Jaran, 
Jethian, Karnagadh, Kasturia, Katra, Kesariya, Kewara, Khanpura, Kiul, 
Kurmaine, Lat, Lehra, Madanpur, Mahmuda, Mairwa, Majhgaon, Malpalli, 
Manda hills, Mandar hill, Maner, Mangalpur, Manjhi, Mangraon, Manora, 
Masar, Mera, Monghyr, Nandpur, Naulagadh, Nonachar, Pabanpur, Panehobh, 
Papaur, Patana, Patna, Punawan, Rajgir, Rajmahal, Rampura, Rap, Roh, Ruam, 
Sagardih, Sanokhar, Saran-khas, Sasaram, Saurath, Sheonagar, Seor Muham- 
madabad, Singhasini, Siur, Siwan, Sonepur, Subehgadh, Sufaran, Surajgarha, 
Thakurganj, Tiharia, Uren. 

STUPAS (SEE ALSO SITES-BUDDHIST, MONASTERIES- 
BUDDHIST AND TEMPLE-BUDDHIST) 

Amaithl, Antiehak, Atmi, Bakraur, Basarh, Bhagwanganj, Bhat-Pokhar, 
Bihar, Daryapur-Parvati, Dharawat, Don Buzurg, Giriak, Gurpa hill, Indpe, 
Jethian, Kalta, 'Kesariya, Kolhua, Kurkihar, Lauriya Nandangadh, Nalanda, 
Patna, Rajaona, Rajgir, Sagardih, Sikandra, Sultanganj, Telhara, Tetrawan, Uren 

83 
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TANKS (INCLUDING DAMS, GHATS AND EMBANKMENTS) 

Afzalpur-Sarunda, Alamnagar, Amawan, Anti-Chak, Bahadurganj, 
Baidyanath, ^Bakraxir, Bamni, Barabar hills, Barawang, Barijangadh, Basarh, 
Belwadag, Benusagar, Bhaskinath, Bilonja, Birbandh, Biswak, Bodh-Gaya, 
Charra, Chirand, Dalmi, Dapthu, Darauli, Darbhanga, Darika, Deo, Deo Bamna- 
rak, Deoghar, Deokali, Deokund, Deoli, Deo Markandeya, Dharawat, Dharahra, 
Dumraul, Gajgaon, Gaya, Ghosrawan, Giriak, Govindpur, Guneri, Gurpa hill, 
Haripur, Hasanpur Kako, Hasra Kol, Hilsa, Itkhori, Jagannathpur, Jaran, 
Jaynagar,Jethian,Jeya, Kalyanpxir, Kasba, Katras, Kesariya, Keur, Kharagpur, 
Kheri hill, Kolhua, Konch, Kuluha hill, Kurkihar, Kurmaine, Lehra, Mahua- 
gadhi, Mandar hill, Masar, Mera, Monghyr, Mubarakpur, Nalanda, Nanpur, Ntr, 
Nonachar, Ongari, Orel, Pakbira, Pali, Palkot, Panchet, Pandra, Para, Patna, 
Punawan, Rajaona, Rajgir, Rajmahal, Ramgadh, Ruam, Sagaidih, Samdadahar, 
Sanotoar, Sarsendi, Sasaram, Saurath, Sheikhpura, Simaria, Simraun, Sitakund, 
Srinagar, Sringirikh, Sumeshwar, Surajgarha, Tetrawan, Umarpur, Umga, Uren. 

TEMPLES (BUDDHIST) 

Alwara, Araaithi, Bela, Bodh-Gaya, Dapthu, Dharawat, Ghenjan, Gowor, 
Guneri, Gurpa hill, Hilsa, Kispa, Konch, Mandar hill, Manora, Mirzapur- 
Nadera, Mubarakpur, Narawat, Nongadh, Patna, Punawan, Rajgir, Seur- 
Muhanunadabad, Sringirikh, Teliagadhi. 

TEMPLES (HINDU-GENERAL) 

Ahiari, Andhara-Thari, Arrph, Atmi, Bakraur, Bediban, Bettiah, Bodh- 
Gaya, Chhota-Fahar, Chirand, Darauli, Deoli, Eksaran, Garohat, Ghenjan, 
Gowor, Hajipur, Hasanpur Kako, Hilsa, Jethur, Kispa, Kuluha hill, Mirzapur- 
Nadera, Mubarakpur, Nalanda, Narawat, Ongari, Pandra, Patna, Rajgir, Seur- 
Muhammadabad, Tapoban, Telhara, Umga, Urep. 

TEMPLES (HINDU-SAIVA) 

Ami, Baharagora, Baidyanath, Bakr.aur, Balgudar, Bamni, Barabar hills, 
Barh, Basarh, Bela, Belwa, Benusagar, Bhaskinath, Bhat-binor, Bilonja, Bodh- 
Gaya, Buddhapur, Bundu, Buram, Champanagar, Charra, Chechgaongadh, 
Cheon, Chillor, Colgong, Dadhar, Dalmi, Dapthu, Darika, Deo-Barunarak, Deo- 
ghar (Monghyr Dist.), Deoghar (Santal Parganas Dist.), Deokali, Deokund, 
Deo-Markandeya, Dhamdaha, Etre, Gaya, Gholamara, Ghosrawan, Guneri, 
Haradih, Haripur, Harlajuri, Jaru, Jhalda, Kabaital, Katihar, Katras, Kheri hill, 
Khojpur, Konch, Kurkihar, Mohadeopur, Mahaudi [hill, Majhgaon, Manda 
hills, Mandar hill, Mangraon, Manora, Mesar, Mer, Monghyr, Mundeshwari hill, 
Nandpur, Ner, Orel, Paibigha, Pakbira, Pali, Patana, Patharghata hill, Patna, 
Rajaona, Rajgir, Rajmahal, Ramgadh, Rohtasgadh, Sandhail hill, Sawangs, 
Sibpur, Simaria, Srinagar, Sringirikh, Suissa, Telkupi, Umga, Uren, Utrain. 

TEMPLES (HINDU-OF SUN GOD) 

Akbarpur, Dapthu, Deo, Deo-Barunarak, Deoghar, Deo-Markandeya, 
Gaya, Kandaha, Nalanda, Ongari, Pawapuri, Punarak, Rajgir, Shahapur, 
Telkupi, Umga. 
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TEMPLES (HINDU-VAISHISIAVA) 

Aphsad, Belwa, Charra, Dalmi, Dapthu, Deo-Barunarak, Deogbar, Ga^a, 
Hasanpura, Jagannathpur, Jethur, Mandar hill, Masar, Mera, Para, Patna, 
Rajaona, Bajgir, Rap, Telkupi, TJmga. 

TEMPLES (JAIN) 

Araa, Balrampur, Bih^, Bilonja, Champanagar, Charra, Chechgaongadh, 
Oalmi, Deoli, Kauva Kol, Kuluha hill, Laehhaur, Mandar hill, Masar, Nakhaur, 
Nalanda, Pabanpur, Pakbira, Palma, Parasnath hill, Patna, Pawapuri, Rajgir, 

TEMPLES (OTHERS) 

Baliya, Banda, Bhagwanganj, Bhikaban, Bishungadh, Buddhapur, Chain* 
pur, Chutia,' Deoghar, Deokuta, Dharhara, Doisa, Gaya, Ghatsila, Hasanpur 
Kako, lehagadh, Ikhori, Jahngira, Jaintgadh, Jalalabad, Japla, Karanjga, Karaon, 
Kasba, Kesariya, Kharagpur, Labhpur, Lai, Mandar hill, Mandaur, Nagpheni, 
Nalanda, Naulagadh, Panehet, Para, Patharghata hill, Patjirwa, Patna, Purulia, 
Rajgir, Rohtasgadh, Sasaram, Satbarwa, Satgaon, Saurath, Sihari, Sikligadh, 
Silao, Simraun, Sitakund, Soh, Sumeshwar. Surajgarha, Uren. 

TOMBA-MUSLIM (SEE ALSO MOSQUES) 

Akbarpur, Asman Kathi, Bankaghat, Basarh, Bhagalpur, Bihar, Bihta, 
Chainpur, Champanagar, Chhota Pahar, Colgong, Daryapur-Parvati, Daudnagar, 
Dharawat, Ganga Plasad, Hajipur, Hasanpura, Hasanpur Kako, Hazratjandah, 
Hilsa, Ismailpur, Jethian, Kagol, Kathauli, .Kauva Dol, Khagra, Lakhisarai, 
Lakri-Dargah, Maner, Maulanagar, Monghyr, Nagarjuni hill, Paingti, Patana, 
Rajgir, Aajmahal, Rohtasgadh, Sagardih, Sakrigalli, Saran Khas, Sasaram, Shal* 
put, Shamshernagar, Sheikhpura, Shergadh, Sikandra, Sikligadh, Silao, Sita. 
kund, S.ibehgadh, Telhara, Teli^adhi, Umarpur, Utrain. 

WELLS 

Bhikaban, Bishungadh, Kalyanpur, Kheri hill, Lakhiapur, Masar, Mera, 
Monghyr, Patna, Rajgir, Roh, Sasaram, Telkupi, Tilmi. 



SUPPLEMENT 


Asurgadh (Darbhanga Dist.)—(26° 10'Nx86°30'E ap¬ 
proximately). This place is apparently different from the 
Asurgadh in Purnea district (cf. p. 7 in the text). Its antiquity 
was first brought to notice in 1939 by H. R. Krishnan (cf. 
JBORS., Vol. XXV, pp. 52-7). It is situated in Madhopur 
Police Station about 40 miles from Darbhanga. The ancient 
site here consists of a level or flat mound, occupying nearly 
50 acres of area with an average height of 20 to 25 feet above 
the surrounding country. Traces of fort walls are clearly visible 
on surface. The portion of the mound towards east has been 
scoured away by the river Tiljuga, exposing brick walls and 
perhaps underground cellars. The bricks measure 8" or 9" x 
and ‘‘invariably bear the mark of human palm”. It appears the 
fort had entrance gates towards east and south and the north¬ 
eastern portion accommodated the main buildings of the fort. 
It is reported that occasionally copper coins, mostly punch- 
marked, are found at the site, thus indicating the site to be 
about 2000 years old, if not earlier. The local tradition would 
assign the site a very high antiquity, though it would attribute 
the foundation of the fort to one Asur Shah, a Muhammedan 
name, unknown to history. The size of the bricks of the 
masonry of the fort would indicate that some of the structures 
are of Muhammedan origin. It appears therefore likely that 
the Muslim fort was built later, on an ancient mound, which thus 
deserves to be e.xplored further. 

Bangaon (p. 14)—In 1951 a copper-plate of the .17th regnal 
year of the Pala king, Vigrahapala III, was brought to notice 
and it was edited by D.C. Sircar in El , XXIX, p. 48ff. It 
records grant of land at the village Vasukavartta to a Brahmin 
named Ghantukasarman of a place called Ittahaka or Ituhoka, 
but originally from Kolancha, The copper-plate was found 
sometime in 1950 in the south-eastern part of the village, close 
to an area or mound called Sharari-Dlh. Sircar adds that 
to the west of the rivulet, on the bank of which the village is 
situated,” stands Mahishmati, the Siddha-Pitha of goddess Tar5 
and the native place of Mandanamisra, famous in the Sankara- 
charya legends. To the north-west lies Kandaha (q.v. cf. p .192) 
where there is a temple of the sun-god said to be founded by a 
king named Bhavaditya, and to the north there is the Banesvara 
linga, installed, according to tradition, by the demon king BSna. 
To the west of the village is Gadh-Dih where some gold 
coins of the Mughal times were dug out some forty years ago. 
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A poster still hangs at the place forbidding people to dig earth 
there more than three feet below the surface. There are 
several Gadhs and Dihs to the east and south of the village 
Bangaon”. Sircar is obviously not aware of the information 
contained in Kuraishi’s list wherein the coins are stated to 
have been discovered in 1917. They were not Mughal coins 
but were punch-marked coins as already referred to at p. 14 
in the present text. From the additional information supplied 
by Sircar, regarding the mounds to the east and south of the 
village, it seems there is here an extensive site of a township, at 
least 2000 years old, awaiting further exploration. 

Bataia (Ranchi District)—Two copper axes were found 
in this area sometime before 1915 and a short note on them 
by J. Coggin Brown is found published in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. I, pp. 127-8. 

BiharSahih-Khan’a rmaque —(cf. page 52 lines 6-7). Bloch 
mentions the date of the mosque as A.H. 1047 (A.D. 1637) but 
he is silent on the point whether he saw an inscription of this 
date at the monument. Q. Ahmad of the Jayaswal Institute, 
however, states that in one of his exploration tours he had 
recently noticed an inscription of this date on the central arch 
of the mosque itself, cf. also ARIE, 1958-59, p. 

Biauadih (Manbhum District)—In about 1880 Rev. 
Dr. A. Campbell obtained a copper axe-head from the 
jungle near the village. A short notice referring to it was 
published in 1916 in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society in Vol. II, pp. 85-6. 

Bodh-Qaya (cf. pp. 60-61)—It should be noted that some of 
the railing pillars were formerly lying in the possession of the 
Mahant of Bodh-Gaya in the courtyard of his Math. At the 
instance of Lord Curzon they were returned by the Mahant 
sometime after 1905 and were refixed in their present positions 
under instructions of Bloch, the then Superintendent of Archaeo¬ 
logy, Eastern Circle, Patna (cf. An. Rep. ASI, E.C., 1905-6, 
p. 13), It is therefore not certain that all the railing pillars 
occupy their original positions (cf. also An. Rep. ASI, EC, 
1907-8, pp. 13-14). 

For the pillars, cross-bars and coping pieces from Bodh- 
Gaya now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta see N. G. Majumdar, 
‘A Guide to the Rculpturea in the Indian Museum', Pt. I, pp. 64 S. 
It will be seen from this that there are two corner pillars, one 
complete pillar, two upper parts of pillars, one piece of pillar, 
two cross-bars, seven coping fragments and a number of carved 
pieces belonging to this railing which are now in that Museum. 
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Bodh-Qaya (cf. p. 65 after serial No. X)—Is the Mahanatnan 
of inscription No. IX the same as in inscription No X ? Cf 
V. Smith, Ind. Ant, XXXI, p. 192ff. 

Cheehgaongadk (Manbhum District) (cf. p. 83 para 3)_ 

Recently Q. Ahmad of the Jayaswal Institute explored this area 
and he. states that he could not trace the site of this name. He 
would thus confirm the suspicion of Bloch that a place of this 
name does not exist. There is, however, a site named Cheeka 
near Belaunja about 2 miles from Dhanbad. Q. Ahmad does 
not clarify whether this Cheeka is an ancient site containing any 
of the ancient ruins or antiquities so specifically described by 
Beglar in his reports. Do the ruins, the rock carving, and the 
inscription referring to "Chichitagar” also not exist ? This is 
also a point that needs to be fully investigated into. It is rather 
difficult to believe that Beglar could have made false statements 
about these, though it is quite likely he would have been wrongly 
informed about the name of the site as Chechgaongiidh. 

Daud-nagar—The painting referred to by Col. Dalton at 
p. 98, para 2, is now reported by Q. Ahmad as being preserved 
in the Munnalal Library at Gaya. 

Oaga (See pp. 126 and 137)—-Regarding the numerous 
references to Gaya as a place of pilgrimage where offerings or 
pindas to the ancestors or manes (Pitris) were to be made bv 
Hindus cf ABORI, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 82ff. The famous 
Akihayavata tree and its great sanctity are also mentioned in the 
various portions of the Mahabharata. P. K. Code would ascribe 
these references to dates from the beginning of the Christian era 
or even earlier. 


Nalanda (p. 333 after No. 20)—Another inscription of the 
Pala king, Devapala was brought to notice by A. Ghosh in IQto 
(cf. El, XXV, pp. 334-35). It is on a bronze image of Balarama 
now in the Archaeological Museum, Nalanda. It records 
dedication of the image in the Devapaladeva-hatta (i e. the mart 
of Devapaladeva), by a lady named Nrisingha (?) ka wife f?) of 
Soujjaka of Malapora. ’ v 


Eolber (Manbhum Dist.)—-In about 1914 Rev Dr A 
Campbell obtained a hoard of 12 copper axe-heads which 
were discovered in the course of road construction work 
near the villap. A short note referring to them was publS 
in be Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 


Palamti (aftp p. 351, regarding the forts)-In 1932 
G. C. Chandra, while removing debris behind the Naeour ^ 

of the new fort (or Naya Kila) found two broken b?t ifscribS 
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stone jambs which apparently belonged to another gateway of 
the fort. Both the inscriptions are almost identical in their 
contents, but one is in Persian and the other in Sanskrit. The 
Persian epigraph was edited by G. Yazdani in Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica (1933-4 p. 22). It refers to the construction of 
the fort by Maharaja Raja ^ri Medini Rai, son of Sri Anant Rai, 
son of Sri Bhagbant Rai in Samvat (i.e. Vikrama Samvat) 1690 
or A. H. 1083 (i. e. 1634 A. D.). It is not clear from this record 
whether the fort referred to is the new fort (i. e. Naya Kila) or 
the Old Fort (i. e. Purana Kila). The stone jambs were found 
loose in the debris and besides it is the Purana Kila that is 
traditionally ascribed to Medini Rai. Had the record intended 
the new fort it would have made a specific reference to that 
effect since the Purana Kila would, in that case, have existed 
already. It seems most probable that the inscription jambs once 
belonged to the Purana Kila ; but how they found their place in 
the debris of the New Fort is not clear. 

Patna (p. 386)—For the sculptures, fragments of railing and 
sal wood beams found at Kumrahar site in Woddell’s excavations 
see N. G. Majumdar, “A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta," Part 1, pp. 73-5. 

Patna (pp. 406-7)—For the colossal male statues in Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, cf also N.G. Majumdar, op. eit. p. 67. 

Paina—Sher Shah's Mosque {ci. p. 566). This mosque is now 
completely renovated and there are very few extant portions of 
the old building. 

Patraha (Purnea)—The exact location of this village in the 
district is not known. In 1913 a large hoard of 2873 punch- 
marked silver coins was found at this village in the bed of a 
small river. The whole hoard was found enveloped in a mass 
of conglomerate which had been scoured in water thus making 
it difficult for the coins to be extricated from the mass. Full 
details of the circumstances in which the discovery was made 
are not available nor is there any information whether any 
ancient site is situated close by, as should normally be expected. 
The coins were received for examination in 1914 by R. D. Banerji 
who had commenced cataloguing of the coins but it was not 
completed. This work was later done by P. N. Bhatlacharya 
and it was published in 1938 in the form of a Memoir of the 
Archaeological Survey of India No. 62. The Memoir however 
includes information only on the 1703 selected coins from out 
of the total number of 2873 coins of the hoard. 

Bampurwa (pp. 483-4)—For the copper bolt and lion capital 
in Indian Museum, Calcutta, cf N. G; Majumdar, op. eit., pp. 4-5. 
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Saguna (Palamau District)—A copper celt was found at 
this place some time before 1915. A short note on them 
by J. Coggin Brown is found published in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. I. p. 125. 

Silao (p. 539j—In 1935 an inscription on the broken 
pedestal of an image of Kasyapa, the famous disciple of the 
Buddha, was brought to the notice of Chhabra who edited it in 
the Epigtaphia Jndica, Vol. XXV. pp. 327-334. It appears, as 
stated by Chhabra, this image of Kasyapa was installed next to 
the statue of the great Buddha in a shrine or sanctuary some¬ 
where near the modern village of Silao. Palaeographicaliy the 
inscription has been assigned to the first half of the 9th century 
A. D. It refers to Kasyapa, the famous disciple of the Buddha, 
in laudatory terms and to bis having entered Nirvana on the 
charming hill of Gurupada. Unfortunately, the main part of the 
image is missing and has not been traced. According to Chhabra 
it was perhaps near the present site of Silao that the first 
meeting between Kasyapa and the Buddha took place and it may 
be surmised further that the image of Kasyapa was installed to 
sanctify the spot of that memorable meeting. The reference to 
Ourupada hill in this inscription is worth noting. Chhabra has 
discussed in detail the identification of this hill with the modern 
Gurpa hill which should now leave no doubt regarding the identi¬ 
fication (cf also Gurpa Hill, q. v., p. 156 ff above). 

Sone-East Bank (Gaya District)—In 1936 a copper-plate 
discovered sometime before that date in the bed of the river 
Sone near this village was brought to the notice of H.K. Deb who 
edited it in Epigraplda Indica, Vol. XXIII, pp. 222 ff. It is not 
known how it came to be found in the river-bed. It contains an 
important record referring to (wo new kings of the dynasty 
referred to in an inscription of Rolitas as the Khayarwdla 
Vam’sa (cf Rohtas Fort, p. 438 above). It is dated Vikrama 
Samvat 1254 (i. e. A.D. 1197). It states the genealogy of the 
dynasty from its founder Khadirapala, from whom was descend¬ 
ed Pratapadhavala. Pratapadhavala’s grandson was Indra- 
dhavala in whose reign the grant was made by his feudatory, a 
scion of the Kadamba family, named Udayaraja. The grant 
was of the village Gambhari to the two Brahmins Dharesvara 
and Mahaditya. It was issued from Navanere which is identified 
by H. K. Deb with the modern village of Nabinagar in Gaya 
district (q. v. p. 294 above). 

There is an interesting reference in this record to the king 
Indradhavala as being engaged in sports, surrounded by women, 
at a place called Udyanna, which is taken to be the same as the 
Odantapuri of Taranatha i.e. modern Bihar Sharif. About this 
king Indradhavala there is practically no historical information 
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available from any other source. There are, however, a number 
of local traditions available about a king named Indradyumna 
who is generally believed to be the last Hindu king of Bihar 
vanquished by the Musalman invaders. This king is associated 
with places like Gidhaur (cf pp. 147-8), Indpe (cf pp. 173-5), 
Jaynagat (pp. 185-7) and Kagol (cf p. 191) all in Monghyr district. 
About this king Indradyumna also little of historical information 
is available. It has been surmised by H.K. Deb that the king 
Indradhavala of the copper-plate and the king Indradyumna of 
the local traditions, referred to above, were perhaps one and the 
same person. But this seems to be unlikely since Indradhavala 
belonged to a dynasty which hailed from a semi-primitive tribe 
of the Kharwars who ruled mostly in parts of Gaya, Shahabad 
and Palamau districts and whose traditions are quite different 
from those prevailing in Monghyr district about the king 
Indradyumna (cf also Japla, pp. 182-3, Rohtasgadh, pp. 488 ff, 
Sasaram p. 517 ff for the king Pratapadhavala and also Bihar 
pp. 44-45 for Odantapuri). 

Vdlgudar (Monghyr District)—(Lat. 25* 15' 30" N and 
Long. 80“ 5'E). The village is situated by the side of the railway 
line between Lakhisarai (}. V.) and Mankatha railway stations. 
The antiquity of this village is first brought to notice by D. C. 
Sircar in 1950, when he was exploring the area in search of new 
inscriptions. Here he discovered three inscriptions, one on a 
pedestal of an image (which is lost), the other on a mutilated 
image of a seated goddess with a child on her lap and the third 
also on a pedestal of an image (which is also lost). The important 
details of the three inscriptions are as follows :— 

(i) It refers to installation of an image of the god Madhu- 
srenika in the city of Krimila {KrimladhiBhthana) by 
a lady (?) named Ajhuka (?), wife of one Salo, during 
the reign of the Pala king Dharmapaladeva. 

(ii) It records gift of an image of the goddess named Gau- 
seva installed in the city of Krimila by one Nrikatta. 

(iii) It records installation (?) of the image of the god 
Narayana (i. e. Vishnu) by two Brahmana brothers 
named Abhi and Inda (i.e. Indra) in the §aka year 
1083 (i. e. A.D. Il6l) or in the 18tb regnal year of the 
Pala king Madanapala. 

It is not clear from Sircar’s account whether we have at 
Valgudar an extensive ancient site of a township. The frag¬ 
ments with the above inscriptions were found accidentally while 
digging for foundation for new houses. Sircar would, however, 
locate the ancient city or town of Krimila on the site of modern 
Valgudar (cf op. eit., p. 140), which, according to him, was once 
the chief town or headquarters of the vithat/a of the same name. 
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